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THE  PEQUOT  WAR. 


Du«ni.rrnu  mKroRK  the  Wab.  —  Esdicott'b  Eipehitiom  to  Block  IflLisn.  —  Its 
ScccBM.  —  InntA^a  ov  the  AIaih  Lakd  attacked.  —  Retaliation  oh  the  Esa- 

USlt    PLAXTATIOSS, —  A    GeSEKAL    WaH     BEEOLVKD    ON. MaBOIi'b     EXPEDITION. — 

KSPCITT)!"!    OP    THR     I^QUOT    FoRT. —  HeSCLTS  OF  THE  SiTKHBk'S  WORK.  —  ExTlNO- 

ltu>  ur  THE  pKgruT  Tsibe.  —  Chaka<;ter  of  tsb  Inuiams. —  Kblioious  Belief 
AHt  Moral  i»n  Intkllbctkal  Qualities.  —  Ixfll-ence  of  tub  Peiiudt  Wab 
rrwt  TKit  Gnowtii  and  Pho«fbhiti  of  the  New  Enolamd  Colonies. 

The  murder  ot  Ciiptain  Oldhain  by  tlie  Indiana  of  Block  Island 
'  UOTised  the  most  aerioua  alarm  throughout  the  feeble  colo- 
■  Bit*  of  N<!W  Eii(;l»iid.     It  set^nied  to  be,  in  the  light  of  other  iti<  pr- 
■cts  of  umilar  atrocity,  the  final  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  impossibility  uf  any  peace  with  theee  savages,     lliey  meant,  it 
fd,  utterly  to  destroy  the  English.     There  was  in  the  minds  of 
t  of  thoin  hnrdly  the  glimmer  o(  a  reason  for  this  deadly  enmity 
laguost  the  white  men  ;  but  instead  of  reason  w;is  the  love  of  hlood  ; 
I  the  love  of  revenging  some  real  or  fancied  wrong ;  the  love  of  plun- 
I  der ;  the  love  of  the  clash  of  war  with  the  maddening  muaie  of  the 
'   prtaag  of  tortured  men,  the  shrieks  of  women,  and  the  cries  of  chil- 
dren.   The  war-whoop,  as  it  rang  through  the  woods,  found  this  quick 
rnponsive  chord  in  every  savage   bosom.     But  the  more  thoughtful 
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among  them  believed  their  race  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  terrible  di- 
lemma :  either  the  intruders  must  be  destroyed  or  driven  to  the  ships 
that  brought  them,  or  they  must  themselves  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
beloved  land  where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  were  buried,  where 
to  every  hill  and  rock  and  river  clung  the  most  cherished  memories, 
tender  with  romantic  legend,  reverent  with  superstition,  or  fierce  with 
inherited  hate.  Their  deepest  religious  sense  was  in  the  love  of  the 
land  where  from  generation  to  generation  the  tribes  had  lived  and 
died,  where  the  children  never  forgot  to  add  day  by  day  a  stone  to  the 
simple  monuments  that  marked  the  graves  or  the  deeds  of  the  fathers. 
Who  were  these  pale-faced  strangers  that  they  should  give  up  their 
country  to  them  ?  should  look  their  last  upon  that  glorious  sea  out  of 
which  the  sun  came  to  light  up  and  warm  their  hunting-grounds? 
should  hide  themselves  in  the  deep  shadows  of  those  western  forests 
that  had  no  end  ? 

Colonial  statesmen  were  compelled  to  meet  face  to  face,  with  such 
wisdom  and  such  strength  as  they  could,  this  plain  and  well  defined 
Indian  question  —  not  yet  settled  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies—  could  these  people  be  subjugated,  and  the  tribal  distinctions, 
which  made  them  distinct  nationalities,  be  obliterated  ?  Affairs  wore 
too  stern  an  aspect  for  that  lamentation  to  be  remembered  which  the 
good  Robinson,  twelve  years  before,  had  addressed  to  his  Plymouth 
flock :  **  Oh !  how  happy  a  thing  had  it  been  if  you  had  converted 
some  before  you  had  killed  any."  The  problem  was  simplified,  for  ft 
time  at  least,  to  how  these  heathen  could  be  most  easily  and  most 
effectually  killed. 

But  milder  measures  were  first  exhausted.  The  murderers  of  Stone 
and  of  Oldham  were  demanded  of  the  Pequots  with  remuneration  for 
property  destroyed.  The  demands  were  met  with  evasions,  or  with 
promises  made  only  to  be  broken.  Savage  cunning  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  diplomatic  arts  of  the  civilized  and  wiser  white  men. 
There  was  no  solution  left  but  force. 

In  August,  1636,  five  small  vessels,  carrying  Jibout  a  hundred  men, 
Endieou'i  Sailed  from  Boston  to  Block  Island  ;  for  it  was  the  Indians 
toSilk****  o^  *^bat  island  who  had  murdered  Oldham  and  taken  his  ves- 
^^**  sel.     John  Endicott  of  Salem  was  in  command  of  the  expe- 

dition, and  his  orders  from  the  magistrates  of  Boston  were  that  he 
should  kill  all  the  men,  but  should  spare  the  women  and  children. 
The  hundred  men  had  four  captiiins  beside  the  commander-in-chief. 
**  I  would  not,"  writes  one  of  them  —  John  Underhill,  —  '*  have  the 
world  wonder  at  the  great  number  of  commanders  to  so  few  men,  but 
know  that  the  Indians'  fight  far  differa  from  the  Christian  practice." 
And  he  explains  that  as  the  savages  divided  themselves  into  small 
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bodie*.  BO  it  wiis  necessary  to  meet  them  with  like  detachmenta,  the 
honor  of  commund  remaining  the  same  whether  given  to  captains  o£ 
t«iu  or  cnptaiiiH  of  tbousands.  This  Underhill,  who  showed  himself 
tt  otber  timf.'i  a  braggart,  a  bigot,  a  libertine,  little  given  to  shame  or 
Lacrtipleof  any  other  sort,  was  sensitive  on  a  point  of  rank  and  sol- 
I  dierly  repntation. 

The  irinil  blew  hard,  and  the  surf  rolled  in  lieavily  on  the  rocky 
kpf  Block  Island  as  the  expedition  approached  tt.     A 
t  was  made  in  spite  of  a  shower  of  arrows  with  which 

\a»  iittf^mptcd  to  repel  the  invaders  —  a  futile  defence,  for 


V  omi  Knglishmiin  was  wounded.     Another  arrow  recoiled  harm- 
i  from  the  helmet  of  Underbill,  and  would,  he  writes,  have  sliun 
"  if  Ood  in  his  Providence  had  not  moved  the  heart  of  my  wife 
J  pennade  me  to  carry  it  along  with  me,  wlncli  I  was  unwilling  to 
Whereupon  he  improves  the  occasion,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
It?,  by  tbijse  pious  and  timely  reflections:   "First,  when  tin-  hour 
I  detUli  is  not  yet  come,  you  see  God  useth  weak  means  to  keep  his 
porpoflv  anviolated ;  secondly,  let  no  man  despise  advice  and  cuunst-l 
litM  wife,  though  she  be  a  woman."     Not  that  there  was  anything 
Ktoarkable  in  this  evidence  of  how  precious  the  life  of  John  Under- 
bill wwt  in  the  sight  of  Gud,  and  how  important  to  tho  success  of 
he  expedition  ;  but  it  was  marrellouB  that  God  should  condescend  to 
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an  instrument  to  do  his  will  so  humble  and  usually  so  useless  as  a 
woman.  Another  inference  the  captain  drew  even  more  distinctly. 
It  was  the  "  clamor,"  he  asserts,  that  New  England  men  "  usurped 
over  their  wives  ; "  but  John  Underbill  had  been  saved  from  death 
because  a  woman's  voice  had  not  been  unheeded ;  and  that  should 
make  an  end  of  this  public  calumny.^  The  calumny,  perhaps,  was 
of  Underbill's  own  invention  to  minister  to  his  own  vanity,  for  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  peculiar  hardship  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wives  of  the  Puritans. 

The  Indians  fled  into  the  interior  of  the  island  and  were  followed 

by  the  English.  Two  villages  were  found  containing  about 
the  expedi-    sixty  wigwams,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  of  the  best 

class  of  Indian  habitations.  Two  hundred  acres  of  land 
were  under  cultivation,  and  the  maize,  already  partly  harvested,  was 
piled  in  heaps  to  be  stored  away  for  winter  use.  For  two  days  the  in- 
vaders sought  for  the  natives  without  success ;  but  the  still  standing 
corn,  the  stacks,  the  wigwams  with  their  simple  furniture  of  mats  and 
baskets,  the  canoes,  they  burned  to  the  last  fragment.^  The  desolation 
was  complete  ;  the  Indians  whom  they  could  not  find  to  kill  they  left 
to  starve. 

The  Block  Islanders  were  severely  if  not  wisely  punished  for  the 

murder  of  Oldham.    The  Pequots  of  the  mainland  were  next 

to  be  dealt  with  for  the  earlier  murder  of  Stone.  A  band  of 
three  hundred  of  this  tribe  Endicott  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequot 
River  — •  now  the  Thames.  He  asked  that  Sassacus,  the  Pequot  chief, 
should  be  brought  to  him.  Either  the  chief  would  not,  or  could  not 
come,  and  Endicott,  believing  that  the  Indians  were  trying  to  put  him 
off  with  excuses,  landed  his  men.  From  behind  rocks  and  trees  the 
savages  shot  harmless  arrows  to  hinder  their  advance  ;  bullets  on  the 
other  side  did  better  service,  for  a  few  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and 
wounded  as  they  slowly  retired  before  the  English.  The  villages  of 
wigwams,  which  stood  probably  about  where  New  London  now  stands, 
were  soon  reached  and  burned,  but  the  maize  was  here  too  green  to 
take  fire. 

The  expedition  was  finished  by  coasting  along  the  Narragansett 
shores,  burning  wigwams  and  destroying  crops  wherever  they  could 
be  found.  In  less  than  a  month  the  vessels  were  at  anchor  again  in 
Boston  harbor.    **  They  came  all  safe,"  writes  Winthrop,  "  which  was 

1  Nfurs  From  AmfHra ;  or  A  New  And  Experimental  Discoverie  of  New  England,  ^t.  fix. 
By  Captaine  John  Underhill,  a  Commander  in  (he  Warres  there.  Reprinted  in  Afcus.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Tol.  vi.,  Third  Scries. 

*  Winthrop's  Hittory  of  New  EngUmd,  Savage's  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  231.  Underbill's 
Newts  from  America,  p.  7. 
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a  marvellous  providence  of  God,  that  not  a  hair  fell  from  the  head  of 
any  of  them,  nor  any  sick  or  feeble  persons  among  them."  What  the 
providence  of  God  did  for  the  two  or  three  hundred  Indiana  left  on 
Block  Island  without  shelter,  or  food,  or  canoes  in  which  to  escape  a 
lingering  death  from  cold  and  hunger,  he  does  not  tell  ua ;  but  these 
were  not  members  of  Mr.  Cotton's  church.  That  God,  however,  did 
not  permit  them  all  to  perish  miserably  we  are  assured  by  lat«r  refer- 
ences in  contemporaneous  narratives  to  the  Indians  of  Block  Island. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  a  fort  had  recently  been  built,  — 
at  that  point  since   known   as  Saybrook,  in   honor   of   the 
Lords  Say  and  Brook,  —  and  the  younger  Winthrop  bad  put  tactics*;- 
in  it  a  garrison  of  twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain I^inn  Gardiner.      Gardiner  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  rush  rashly 


into   fighting,  and  when  Endicott   ju-aA- 
th*-   fort   his   rendezvous,  on   his   rt-tiuii  - 

froiii    BKx'k    Isliuul,  lie  was  no  wytcome 

guest.     The   coming   of    the    force   was,     """'~^   ~^~^  '^~-S 

writes  Gardiner,*  "to  my  great  grief,  for,  said  I,  you  come  hither  to 
raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then  you  will  take  wing  and  flee 
away."  He  had  all  along  counselled  a  conciliatory  policy  ;  he  and  his 
Uttle  garrison  of  probably  less  than  a  hundred  persons,  iucluding  the 
women  and  children,  had  all  they  could  do,  he  said,  to  fight  "  Cap- 
tain Hunger,"  and  the  loss  of  theic  corn-field,  two  miles  from  the 
fort,  might  be  fatal.  "  You  will  keep  yourselves  safe,  as  you  think, 
in  the  Bay,"  he  wrote,  "but  myself  with  these  few,  you  will  leave 
at  the  stiiki;  to  be  roasted,  or  for  hunger  to  be  starved," 

ile  was  right.    Winthrop  hailed  Endicott's  return  as  '-a  mar\-ellou3 

Providence  of  GotI,"  but  it  was,  said  Gardiner,  tlie  beginning  of  war 

»  r-nnliner's  PeqwH   Warrit,  Wujj.  //iK.  iV.   Co!l.,  Third  Scries,  vol.  iii. 
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to  the  isolated  garrison  at  his  fort,  and  the  feeble  colonies  on  the 
Connecticut.  The  Block  Islanders,  perhaps,  were  incapable  of  further 
mischief  for  a  time,  but  on  the  mainland  the  natives  were  aroused  to 
exasperation  and  revenge,  not  reduced  to  submission.  They  watched 
for  opportunities  to  waylay  the  English,  to  come  upon  them  at  unex- 
pected times  and  places,  resorting  to  all  the  stratagems  and  cunning 
so  well  understood  at  a  later  period  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  North  American  Indian.  A  portion  of  Gardiner's  com  only  was 
saved,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  some  of  his  men ;  to  cut 
and  bring  in  the  hay  from  the  neighboring  meadows  cost  him  still 
more.  The  fort  was  beleaguered  by  a  foe  always  present,  and  always 
unseen,  till  he  made  himself  known  and  felt  by  some  sudden  attack  ; 
to  go  beyond  the  defences  for  work  or  for  sport,  to  bring  in  timber  or 
to  seek  for  game,  could  be  done  only  at  peril  of  life  or  limb.  Hos- 
tilities extended  to  all  the  settlements.  "  We  are  Pequits,'*  said  the 
Indians,  in  their  usual  boastful  spirit,  ^^  and  have  killed  EnglishmeOt 
and  can  kill  them  as  mosquetoes,  and  we  will  go  to  Conectecott  and 
kill  men,  women,  and  children,  and  we  will  take  away  the  horses,  cows 
and  hogs."  ^     They  were  as  good  as  their  word. 

Agawam  (Springfield),  where  William  Pynchon  had  planted  his 

colony,  was  threatened,  and  thought,  at  one  time,  to  be  de- 
of  the  plant-  stroycd.     Hartford  and  Windsor  were  in  constant  fear  of  mt- 

tack.  Cattle  were  killed  or  stolen ;  each  settlement  was  a 
camp ;  to  wander  far  from  home  was  at  the  risk  of  immediate  death, 
or  captivity  and  death  by  torture ;  labor  on  week-days  was,  for  the 
most  part,  suspended,  and  on  Sundays  the  men  sat  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  their  attention  divided  between  the  expounding  of  the  Word  by 
the  preacher  and  listening  for  the  war-whoop  of  an  approaching  enemy. 
wethewfleid  -^^  Wethcrsficld  a  band  suddenly  fell  upon  a  party  of  work- 
atucked.  j^g^  jj^  ^jjg  fields,  killed  nine  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  carried  away  two  girls  as  captives.  On  their  way  down 
the  river,  as  they  passed  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  the  Indians  raised  a 
mast  upon  the  canoe  which  carried  the  prisoners,  hoisting  in  derision 
as  sails  the  shirts  and  petticoats  of  the  men  and  women  they  had 
murdered.  A  chance  shot  from  the  fort  struck  the  canoe,  where  the 
captives  lay  weeping  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  but  fortunately  with 
little  damage.  The  girls  themselves  seem  not  to  have  been  badly 
treated  by  the  savages;  and  they  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  enticed  some  Pequots  on  board  their  vessel  and  holding 
them  as  hostages  threatened  to  dro])  them  into  the  open  sea  unless 
their  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners  was  instantly  com- 
plied with.  But  it  was  a  case  of  special  mercy  ;  other  prisoners  were 
tortured  and  mutilated  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

*  Gardiner's  Pequot  Warres. 
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The  Terj-  existence  of  the  Colonies  was,  no  doubt,  seriously  threat- 
ened. The  difTerent  Indian  tribes  which  surrounded  them  could,  if 
they  would  not  in  harmony,  bring  into  the  field  many  more  warriors 
1  there  were  English  in  tlie  country,  and  it  was  by  no  means  im- 
I  that  they  might,  by  a  concerted  movement,  extt^rminate  the 
_  Roger  WilUams  waa  quick  to  discern  this  danger, 

f  did  more  than   any  other  one  man   to  avert  it.     He  witiiiun.'i 
wu  so  well  known  to,  and  in  such  friendly  relations  with 
th«  Indians,  thai  he  exercised  much  influence  over  them.     Thev  may 


I 


«ven  Iiave  understood  that  one  cause  of  his  banishment  from  the  Uay 
of  Maasachusetta  was  that  ho  had  maintained  their  riglitful  title  to 
the  country  as  against  all  comers,  to  keep  or  to  sell  it  as  they  pleased, 
and  this  would  specially  secure  for  him  their  love  and  reverence. 
Writing  many  yeam  afterwards  of  this  time,  ha  said,  "I  had  my 
shuB  of  Berrico  to  the  whole  land  in  that  Pequod  business,  ....  the 
Lord  helped  me  immediately  to  put  my  life  into  my  hand,  and  scarce 
ftcqutunting  my  wife,  to  ship  myself,  all  alone,  in  a  poor  canoe,  and  to 
out  through  a  stormy  wind,  with  great  seas,  every  minute  in  haxaixl 
of  life,  to  the  »a>Jiem's  house.  Three  days  and  nights  my  business 
forced  me  to  lodgu  and  uiis  with  the  bloody  Pequod  ambassadors 
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whose  hands  anJ  arms,  mettiouglit,  rocked  with  the  blood  of  mv 
countrymen,  murdered  and  maBsacred  by  them  on  Connecticut  River, 
and  from  whom  I  could  not  but  nightly  look  for  tlieir  bloody  knives 
at  my  own  throat  also."  ' 

Of  the  progress  of  these  negotiations  Governor  Winthrop  and  his 
associates  were  kept  carefully  advised  ;  nor  did  they  disdain  to  accept 
aid  from  the  man  they  bad  not  long  before  driven  out  from  among 
them  because  of  some  possibly  extruvagant,  but  certainly  harmless, 
abstract  opinions.  But  amtd  the  din  of  arms,  or  even  the  fear  of  it, 
bijiotry  as  well  as   law  is   silent.       The  early    Piirittuis   were    never 


lacking  in  tlie  soundest  common  sense  when  common  senst?  best  served 
their  purpose.  They  could  accept  in  time  of  danger  welcome  and 
invaluable  aid  from  one  whose  sentence  of  banishment  from  Massa- 
chusetts they  never,  through  his  long  and  useful  life,  had  the  ni»g- 
nanimity  to  revoke. 

It  was  these  efforts  of  Mr.  Williams  that,  more  than  anytliing  else, 
secured  those  friendly  relations  with  the  Narragansetts  which  at  tHs 
period  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  colonies.  This  tribe 
and  the  Pequots  were  already  enemies,  but  there  was  good  reason  for 
apprehending  that  a  common  peril  might  unite  them  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.     The  true  policy  of  the  English  was  to  widen  the  breach 

>  htlVer  u>  M^r  Sluuo.  lATO.  i/aa.  Ilitt.  fall.,  Fint  ScriM,  vol !.  PtdUraiioit  of  Tk* 
HvTvgaMm  CM,  vat  IE. 
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between  them  if  peace  could  not  be  secured  with  both.  The  Pe- 
quots  were  implacable  after  Endicott's  expedition  to  Block  jngiuh 
Island  and  along  the  Narragansett  coast,  but  Williams  per-  p****''^- 
suaded  the  Narragansett  chiefs,  Canonicus,  an  old  man  equally  morose 
and  savage,  he  says  —  morosus  ceque  ac  barharuB  aenex^  —  and  Mian- 
tonomo,  who  "  kept  his  barbarous  court  lately  at  my  house,"  to  join 
their  forces  with  the  English  in  a  war  upon  their  rivals.  Of  a  prelim- 
inary expedition,  proposed  by  Miantonomo  to  destroy  the  crops  of 
the  Pequots,  Williams  wrote  to  Winthrop :  "  If  they  speed  it  will 
weaken  the  enemy  and  distress  them,  being  put  by  their  hopes :  as 
also  much  enrage  the  Pequots  forever  against  them,  a  thing  much 
desirable."  ^ 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court,  at  their  meeting  in  May,  decided 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sorely  distressed  and  harassed  plantations 
of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  to  avert  a  danger  that  threatened  all  alike. 
It  was  a  common  peril,  and  the  Bay  called  upon  Plymouth  for  aid. 
But  Plymouth  held  back.  She  had  her  grievances  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts government,  who  had  refused  to  help  her  against  the  French 
when,  two  years  before,  they  had  captured  the  Plymouth  trading- 
house  on  the  Penobscot ;  who  had  encouraged  these  marauding  French- 
men, on  the  Kennebeck,  by  selling  thein  guns  and  provisions ;  and 
who  had  upheld  the  Dorchester  people  in  taking  possession  of  the 
lands  at  Windsor  which  Plymouth  claimed  as  hers  by  right  of  first 
settlement.' 

Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  could  take  time  for  debate  ;  no  enemy 
lay  concealed  in  the  long  grass  about  their  doorways,  or  watched  in 
the  edges  of  the  forest  for  the  scalps  of  fathers  and  sons  who  should 
venture  out  to  labor  in  the  fields.  But  the  plantations  on  the  Con- 
necticut stood  face  to  face  with  the  constant  terror  of  sud- 
den deiith.  In  May  a  force  of  ninety  men,  forty-two  from  Mwon -a  ex- 
Hartford,  thirty  from  Windsor,  and  eighteen  from  Wethers- 
field,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Mason,  an  experienced  and  able 
soldier,  sailed  from  Hartford  for  Saybrook  Fort.^ 

A  body  of  Indians,  under  the  Mohegan  chief,  Uncas,  joined  them  at 
this  point,  but  the  English  were  not  quite  sure  that  they  would  not 
prove  treacherous.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  of  Hartford  was  chaplain  of 
the  exj^dition,  and  he  spent  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Gardiner's 
fort  in  pniyer  for  their  success,  and  especially  that  God  would  vouch- 

*  letter  to  Vaue  or  Winthrop,  }fa8s.  Hist.  Coll.,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  vi.    Xarrafjnnsett  Club 
f*'i'uf  iifiOns.  \o\.  vj. 

•  SaNaL'*"'?*   W'inf/irop,   vol.  i.,  p.  260.     UrmlfonVs  I /isf or i/ of^  Ply mottth  Pliinttifion,  ])y).  352 

3   ('■,'..„,'>  I  /  I!*r,Afls  of  Connarticut.     Mrtsou'ri  Brief  History  of  the  Ptquot   War,  Mass.  Hist. 
('"^V  ,  S«H'»n«i  Series,  vol.  viii. 
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safe  to  give  tliem  some  token  of  the  fidelity  of  these  Indian  allies. 
But  their  title lity  was  alreaJj'  proved  in  it  fight  with  a  band  of  Pequots 
which  Gardiner  had  ordered  them  to  sittivck.  Underhill  had  over- 
heard the  pious  sapplication  of  the  cbaphitn,  and  "immediately,"  he 
says,  "myself  stepping  up,  told  him  that  God  had  answered  his  de- 
sire, and  that  I  had  brought  bim  this  news,  that  those  Indians  bad 
brought  in  five  Pequots'  heads,  one  prisoner,  and  wounded  one  mor- 
tally; which  did  much  encourage  the  hearts  of  all  and  replenished 
them  exceedingly,  and  gave  them  all  occasion  to  rejoice  and  be 
thankfnl  to  God."     And.  indeed,  if  that  kind  of  answer  was  looked 


fi:,  .. ,i;  ;....::  Lluixly  tokcns  weri;  ,s;^;;.:' ;  ,iMi!gh.     Nor  is  it  mach 

to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prisoner,  whose  head  unfortunately  was 
left  upon  his  shoulders,  was  lashed  to  a  post  and  toni  limb  from 
limb  with  mpes,  by  the  mero  brute  force  of  twenty  Englishmen.'  It 
was  a  deed  as  unwise  as  it  was  cruel,  if  only  meant  as  a  retaliation  of 
the  torture  of  English  prisoners,  but  defensible  as  the  punishment  of 
those  whom  God  had  declared  his  enemies.  Some  of  the  wisest  and 
best  among  the  New  Bnghtnd  Puritans  held  that  as  certainly  as  they 
were  the  special  care  of  Heaven,  so,  aa  umiuestionably,  the  Imlions 
were  the  children  of  tlie  dovil.     And  tills  jmrticular  Indian,  God  had 

'  flaT«|i«'«  \rintlrB/>,  vol.  I.,  p.  we.  Trntnliull.  i/Uii-rf  u/ G-m-trUcwl,  Myi  iliat  thlp  Is- 
iUmi  inllcrDd  tcrtnn  Kml  il«)Uli  frou  Uacoaand  bU  miui.  Viacont,  Uiltorj  of  tlit  Pt^M 
War,  ignm  <riUi  Wuitluup- 
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d«liv«retl  alive  into  their  hands  iu  answer  to  prayer.    Was  it  not  that 
be  might  be  tortiire<l? 

The  Gt^neral  Court  nt  Hartford  had  ordered  Mason  to  land  at  the 
moath  of  Pcquot  (the  Thiiines)  River,  and  invade  the  Pequot  country 
B  nearest  point  from  the  sea.     But  Mason  vras  too  good  a  soldier 

ick   in  front,  where  he  knew  he  was  expected  and  MMon-i 
ibed  for,  nil  enemy  much  superior  in  nuinbers  to  his  own   """kt- 
eoninand.    Other  oilicers  hesitated  to  disobey  positive  orders,  and  tliis 
<}tie«tion  ulso  was  left  to  be  decided  by  an  answer  to  Mr.  Stone's 
pra\-en.    The  Lord, 
I  Mr.  Stone  believed, 
I  Bpprovndof  the  plan 
I  pFO[)o«yl  by  M;isuii, 
as  diwidedly  ;!■•    1  ■  ■ 
bad  pninonno'il 
the    [loiut     i}(     lii 
faitlifulnesa    of    tin 
Mi'hir^ns  and  Nai- 
mganaetts.  Ivn 

btuking  his  ^ 
s|j^D,  taking  t^^' 
&liu«achu!tettx  i  > 
kd  by  Underbill  in 
piMou  of  a  like  niun- 
ber  of  the  leant  etii- 
elent  )te  hiul  brought 
from  Uartford.  Ma- 
B  left  the  river  and 
t«ray  for  Nar- 
lett'  Bay.  ]t 
dUke  a  retreat. 
I  The  anxious  Pu- 
qnots  ftlong  the  coast 
watched  the  reoed- 
ing  vewels,  and, 
when  they  were  no 
longer  in  sight,  re-  """  *  ""'"" 

.   ttrvd.  relieved  from  a  sense  of  danger,  to  their  villages,  to  exult  at  the 
L  cowardicv  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  bravery  and  gootl  fortune. 

But  Mason  came  to  anchor  towai-d  evening  of  the  next  day  some- 
where at  the  entrance,  probably,  of  Narragunsett  Bay,'    For  two  days 

'  PmMrlT  where  lie  came  lo  nnclior  '»  men  coajprinru.     Matnn  niid  ITinIcrhill  Ih 
ia  Ibelr  ii«TMi*M  that  Muf  Milwl  fijr  Mid  Unded  iu  Xarragatiiitic  Baj.   A  heavy  a 
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a  heavy  surf  prevented  a  landing,  but  on  the  second  evening  the 
ueUndiiat  wholc  force  went  ashore  and,  the  next  day,  marched  to  a  fort 
SnISSSo^  of  the  Narragansetts,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  distant 
■ett  B«y.       Qj^  |.jj^  Pequot  frontier.* 

Here  an  interview  was  had  with  Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  who, 
while  they  renewed  their  promises  to  be  faithful  allies  to  the  Eng- 
lish, were  cold  and  distrustful,  doubting  if  so  small  a  body  seriously 
intended,  or  were  able,  to  cope  successfully  with  the  formidable  Pe- 
quots.  Mason,  on  the  other  hand,  had  so  little  faith  in  the  word  of 
the  savages  that  he  surrounded  their  fort  with  a  guard  during  the 
night,  lest  they  should  betray  his  approach  to  the  enemy. 

The  next  day  the  little  army,  followed  by  several  hundred  of  the 
March  Into  Indians,  who  still  held  back  in  fear  and  doubt,  made  a  painful 
the  country,  ^^^rch  through  the  woods,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  thirst 
and  heat,  —  it  was  the  25th  of  May,  —  forded  the  Pawcatuck  River, 
and  encamped  at  night  at  a  spot  now  known  as  Porter's  Rocks,  at 
the  head  of  the  Mystic  River,  in  the  present  town  of  Stonington. 
The  principal  Pequot  fort,  which  was  rather  a  large  Indian  village 
surrounded  with  palisades  than  a  fort,  was  two  miles  beyond  upon  a 
hill.  It  was  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  till  late 
into  the  night  the  sentinels  could  hear  the  sound  of  song  and  laugh- 
ter, as,  unconscious  of  the  peril  that  lurked  so  near,  they  boasted  that 
the  English  had  fled  without  daring  to  strike  a  blow  even  to  revenge 
the  death  of  thirty  of  their  people  whose  scalps  htmg  in  Pequot  wig- 
wams. 

At  break  of  day,  when  deep  sleep  had  covered  the  Indian  camp. 
Mason  aroused  his  men.  Guided  by  Uncas,  the  Mohegan 
the  Pequot  chicf,  and  Wequash,  a  petty  Pequot  sachem  who  had  de- 
serted his  tribe,  they  were  led  within  a  rod  of  the  palisaded 
village.  Silently  and  cautiously  they  completely  surrounded  it,  the 
Indian  allies  forming  another  circle  in  the  rear.  So  profound  was  the 
sleep  of  the  garrison  that  the  first  warning  was  given  by  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  when  a  Pequot,  springing  to  his  feet,  shouted  "  Owanux !  Owa- 
nux  !  "  —  "  Englishmen  !  Englishmen  !  " 

There  were  two  entrances  to  the  village,  at  opposite  sides ;  Mason, 
followed  by  his  men,  sprung  in  at  one  over  a  barricade  of  brush 
heaps ;  Underhill  made  his  way  in  at  the  other.  The  assault  was 
irresistible ;   the  possession  complete.     Women  and  children,  in  the 

tinuing  two  days,  indicates  that  the  place  must  have  Ikcii  along  the  open  coast  outside  the 
bay. 

*Thia  fort  i*  ftiipposed  to  have  been  at  a  place  now  called  Fort  Neck.  {Rhode  Island 
JIi$t.  Coll.  vol,  iii.,  p.  24.)  Ma>on  j^ays  in  his  narrative  that  it  was  twelve  miles  from 
Pawcatuck  Kiver.  A  fort  was  afterward  built  on  this  hill,  the  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main. 
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Bctremity  of  terror,  sought  either  to  hide  themselves,  like  frightened 
rilJ  creatures,  beiieatli  anything  that  woulil  cover  them,  or  to  fly  to 
B  wootls  ;  the  men  could  only  make  some  feeble  show  of  fight.     In 
^  dim  morning  twilight,  in  the  confusion  of  a.  sndden  awukening, 
I  the  din  of  the  terrible  onslaught,  there  was  little  chance  of  either 
ape  or  resistance. 
]  But  even  guns  and  swords  could  not  do  the  work  fsist  enough  for 
Be  impatient  and  mercilesB  assailants.     "We  must  burn  them!" 
cried  Mason.     Snatching  a  brand 
from   some   smouldering  ashes   he 
thrust  it  into  the  dried   branches 
and  withered  leaves  of  the  wigwams 
and  the  mats  with  which  they  were 
covered ;  others  were  quick  to  fol- 
low his  example ;  the  flames,  as  of  a 


^■^ 


;  bonfire,  sprung  into  the  air  and  lit  up  the  glow  of  the  coming 
B-nurning.     "The  Indians  ran,  as  Men  most  dreadfully  Amazed,"  suya 
"Indeed  such  a  dre^ulful  Terror  did  the  Almighty  let  fall 
F^nn  thfir  Spirits,  that  they  would  fly  from  us  and  run  into  the  very 
s  where  many  of  them  pi-rished."    That  the  weaker,  —  the  very 
'fOut  very  old,  and  the  women — should  escape,  was  impossible; 
,  if  not  driven  hack  to  suffocation  and  torture  in   the 
1  flantes  of  their  own  homes,  coulii  only  throw  themselves 
t*ly  upon  the  swords  of  the  unyielding  circle  of  steady  Eng- 
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lishmen,  or  meet  beyond  a  still  more  impenetrable  circle  of  their  own 
countrymen  inexorable  as  death  and  more  cruel  than  fire. 

In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  from  the  first  moment  of  alarm  the 
rising  sun  shone  upon  the  smouldering  remnants  of  seventy  wigwams 
and  the  charred  and  bleeding  bodies  of  six  or  seven  hundred  Indiana. 
Of  the  whole  village  only  seven  escaped  and  seven  were  taken  cap- 
tive.^ "  Thus,"  exclaims  the  exultant  captain,  "  did  the  Lord  judge 
among  the  Heathen  I "  Of  the  English  two  only  were  killed  and 
about  twenty  wounded. 

Mason  and  his  men  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march 
and  the  loss  of  sleep,  and  their  provision  and  ammunition  were  well- 
nigh  spent.  The  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  the  appointed  rendezvous 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  men  had  yet  before  them  a  further  march  of  sev- 
eral miles.  At  no  great  distance  was  another  Indian  village,  whence 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  men  had  been  sent  the  day  before  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  that  now  lay  dead  upon  the  hill-side  —  the 
hundred  and  fifty  dead  with  the  rest.  In  this  village,  however,  there 
were  still  three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  and  thither  the  few  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Mystic  fort  had  carried  the  news  of  the  maata- 
cre  of  the  larger  portion  of  their  tribe. 

Howling  with  nige  and  grief  these  were  soon  upon  the  trail  of  the 
English,  whom  the  treacherous  Narragansetts,  fearing  this  very  result, 
had  already  deserted.  Uncas  and  the  Mohegans  still  re- 
to  rrjoin  niained  faithful,  and  were  so  far  of  use  that  they  were  in- 
ervows.  ^|^^^^j  to  rcudcr  scrvice  in  carrying  the  wounded.  At  least 
a  third  of  Mason's  men  were,  from  wounds  and  exhaustion,  a  mere 
burden  upon  the  rest ;  but  the  pursuit  was  successfully  repulsed,  with 
a  good  deal  of  loss  to  the  Indians.^  The  vessels  arrived  at  the  river's 
mouth  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  a  reinforcement  of  forty  men 
from  Boston,  and  Mason  and  his  force,  before  the  night  closed  in, 
were  safe  from  further  attack  on  board. 

The  war,  however,  was  not  yet  quite  finished,  even  by  a  slaughter 
The  war  ^o  disastrous  as  this.  The  enmity  between  the  Pequota  and 
continued.  ^|^^  other  tribcs  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  grown 
now  to  a  deadly  hatred,  and  there  could  be  no  peace  between  them. 
While  hostilities  continued  among  the  natives,  there  was  little  safety 
for  the  English  ;  and  they  had,  perhaps,  no  alternative  but  to  join 
with  one  party  in  the  subjugation  of  the  other.  At  any  rate,  to  hesi- 
tate at  such  a  crisis  would  be  ruin  to  the  infant  settlements,  and 

*  Thi"*  is  Mason's  account.     Uuderhill  savs  there  were  aUnii  four  hundred  in  the  fort 
mnd  (»nly  tive  esca|K*d. 

•  rnderhill  sayii  that  he,  with  thirty  men,  killed  and  wouuded  above  a  handred  of  the 
tnvmy. 


EXTINCTION  OF  THE  PEQIJOT  TRIBE.  1') 

Uftsnti,  his  force  doubled  by  recruits  from  the  Bay  ami  from  Plym- 

mih.  under  Captain  Stoughton.  joined  with  the  NaiTaganaetts  aud 

[ohvguns  in  tin  active  pursuit  of  the  coiiimnn  enemy. 

Til*  Hummer  was  spent  in  skirmishes  and  ambushes  aa  the  Peqiiots 

W«ro  driven  through  the  forests  from  one  hiding-place  to  another. 

[Jt  was  th«<  Indians,  not  the  English,  who  now  g;ivo  the  war  its  charaC' 

ber,  and  it  was  as  savage  and  merciless  as  Indian  wars  have  always 

Jen.     Tliere  was  Httle  mercy  shown,  however,  to  prisoners,  whether 

iu>  P<^c{^ot-^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  or  of  their  own  conn- 

tn«u.     To  this  day  the  point  on   Long  Island  Sound,  known  as 

n*H    Hisul   in  Onilford,  commemorates   the  beheading  of   two 


P«qiiot  sarhctns  who  were  s|iarei! 
ftlittl«  while  from  a  batch  of  pris- 
htn  in  the  hope  of  their  proving        .^i^—; 
ichorous  to  their  own  people,  — ^ 

bni  wrrv  executed  at  this  spot  !  _  "- 
ibvn  provi'il  to  be  faithful.  The 
jroraen  and  children  indeed  were  not  killed,  bnt  they  were,  for  the 
ll<«t  part,  while  the  hostiUties  continued,  sent  to  the  West  India 
blimds  and  sold  as  slaveA. 

In  July  thf  miserablo  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  surrounded  in  a 
nunp  in  the  present  town  of  Fairfield.  The  men  fought  with  the 
»ur«4IB  of  di'spair,  and  sixty  or  seventy  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
my  through  the  ranks  of  their  asaaihmts ;  but  about  two  hundreii 
'  raplnn^l.  Henceforth  those  who  were  free  were 
panted  like  wild  beasta  by  the  other  Indians,  and  their  i[on"iii« 
luls  were  brought  almost  daily  into  Windsor  and  Hartford, 
Ql  in  their  extremity  they  prayed  to  the  English   for  protection  to 
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their  miserable  lives.  They  were  ready  for  the  last  humiliation, 
which,  next  to  absolute  extinction,  is  the  most  terrible  misfortune 
that  can  befall  an  Indian.  The  very  name  they  bore  was  to  be 
obliterated  ;  they  were  never  more  to  be  known  as  Pequots,  but  were 
to  be  thankful  if  permitted  to  live  as  a  part  of  those  tribes  whidi 
they  had  so  lately  reproached  as  cowards  and  derided  as  women. 

It  was  the  fate  of  war.  In  accordance  with  that  polity  universal 
among  the  North  American  savages,  by  which  prisoners,  whether  indi- 
viduals or  tribes,  were  adopted  into  the  families  and  nationalities  of 
their  conquerors,  rather  than  condemned  to  torture  and  death,  the 
surviving  Pequots  were  permitted  to  become  Mohegans  or  Narragan- 
setts.  Upon  the  English  devolved  the  duty  of  umpire  in  this  division 
of  new  subjects ;  and  they  assigned,  beside  the  women  and  children, 
eighty  to  Uncas,  the  same  number  to  Miantonomo,  and  twenty  to 
Ninigret,  a  petty  sachem  of  the  Niirragan setts.  To  the  savi^es  this 
last  act  in  the  destruction  of  their  tribal  existence  could  not  but  be 
humiliating  and  distressing ;  even  to  the  most  careless  consideration 
it  is  not  wanting  in  dignity  and  pathos,  notwithstanding  we  are  told 
that  Ninigret  and  his  men  having  killed  Edward  Pomeroye's  mare, 
were  allowed  their  share  of  Pequots  only  on  condition  that  they  should 
give  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  that  animal. 

There  were  still  to  be  accounted  for  about  thirty  of  the  most  dreaded 
The  fate  of  Pcquot  warriors,  who  had  escaped  both  death  and  captivity, 
?S^ot"«-*'*  ''^"d  fled  to  the  Mohawks  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  Tliey 
chem.  were  treacherously  murdered   by  those  among  whom  they 

sought  refuge,  and  the  scalps  of  Sassacus,  his  brother,  and  five  other 
sachems,  were  sent  to  Governor  Winthrop,  in  token  of  Mohawk  fidel- 
ity and  friendship. 

Within  five  months  the  Pequot  war  was  begun  and  ended.  The 
English  army  had  at  no  time,  probably,  numbered  more  than 
war  and  Us  two  huudrcd  mcu,  or  not  one  fourth  of  a  modem  regiment. 
"^"  *  To  these  were  added,  perhaps,  three  times  as  many  Indians, 

all  active,  courageous,  and  cruel  when  the  enemy  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded  ;  but  most  of  them  treacherous  and  cowardly,  lurking  in  the 
rear  and  leaving  their  allies  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  so  long  as 
success  was  doubtful.  To  the  sturdy  handful  of  Puritans  was  due  the 
conquest  of  a  tribe  which  sent  to  the  field  more  than  five  times  their 
number  of  warriors  to  fight  for  freedom  and  for  life.  But  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  is  to  be  measured  rather  by  its  results  than  its  dimen- 
sions, and  those  were  of  the  last  importance  to  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  New  England. 

Whether  the  native  population  and  the  intruders  upon  the  soil  could 
not  have  lived  long  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  is  not  so  much  the 
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question  as  that  they  did  not.  The  wisest  among  the  Indians  looked 
from  the  first  with  the  gravest  apprehensions  upon  the  coming  of  the 
white  men,  and  doubted  if  there  was  room  in  the  same  land  for  their 
own  and  another  race  which  lived  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  forest,  which  it  was  the  first  business  of  the 
white  man  to  destroy,  was  the  Indian's  home  and  his  most  precious 
possession.  Here  only  could  the  wild  animals  on  which  he  subsisted 
live  and  flourish,  and  in  its  dark  recesses  and  fastnesses  only  could  he 
lie  in  ambush  for  the  enemy,  whose  bleeding  scalp  he  longed  to  hang 
at  his  girdle. 

He  was  a  beast  of  prey  with  some  powers  of  reflection — a  tiger  with 
the  gift  of  speech,  —  and  a  wilderness  was  necessary  to  his  character  of 
existence.  War  was  his  pastime  ;  the  chase  his  only  serious  ***®  Indian- 
occupation.  He  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  the  sense  of  sight  and 
of  hearing ;  he  aimed  to  surpass  all  other  creatures  in  swiftness  of  foot ; 
the  instinct  of  the  most  timid  animal  was  no  match  for  the  cunning 
with  which  the  savage  could  steal  silently  through  the  woods,  leaving 
no  footsteps  behind  him,  or  track  a  beast  to  his  lair,  or  an  fenemy  to 
his  hiding-place,  if  either  had  left  the  most  trifling  or  the  dimmest 
evidence  of  the  path  he  had  followed.  To  acquire  these  qualities  he 
would  spare  no  pains  or  labor ;  for  these,  with  a  power  of  endurance 
that  shrunk  at  no  extremity  of  fatigue,  of  hunger,  or  of  suffering,  were 
his  virtues  and  his  pride.  All  work  that  required  only  mere  manual 
force,  and  called  for  the  exercise  of  neither  moral  nor  mental  power, 
was  beneath  him.  That  he  left  to  his  women.  They  raised  his  maize, 
cooked  his  food,  carried  his  burdens,  and  bore  the  sons  who  were  to 
grow  up  into  warriora  and  hunters.  He  was  literally  the  lord  of  the 
creation  about  him  ;  women  and  all  other  animals  were  made  to  be 
the  victims  and  the  slaves  of  his  wants  and  his  passions.  To  call  him- 
self a  man  was  his  proudest  boast ;  no  sarcasm  was  so  keen,  no  re- 
proach so  humiliating  as  to  tell  his  enemy  or  the  coward  who  had  dis- 
graced his  tribe  that  he  was  only  a  woman. 

The  divinest  law  he  knew  was  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  the  fittest 
was  he  who  was  the  most  swift  of  foot,  the  keenest  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, the  most  cruel  and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  who 
could  hang  up  the  most  scalps  in  his  wigwam,  and  if  such  should  be 
the  fortune  of  war,  could  laugh  at  torture.  The  God  he  most  wor- 
shipped wiis  the  devil,  who  he  believed,  was  a  bigger  Indian  than  him- 
self, and  whose  only  trail  was  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  the  tem- 
j>est  and  the  pestilence,  and  who  was  never  visible.  Of  a  God  of  love, 
of  nu^ri'v,  and  of  peace  he  had  little  conception,  for  he  recog-  jiiflroiipiouH 
nizeil  material  force  as  the  highest  attribute,  and  the  purpose  ^"»^'*'^'''"'' 
of  such  force,  as  he  understood  and  used  it,  was  evil  and  not  good. 

VOL.  II.  2 
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Nature,  indeed,  was  beneficent,  for  it  gave  him  the  forest  and  the 
streams,  the  summer's  heat  and  rains  to  grow  maize  and  tobacco,  the 
deer,  the  beaver,  the  women,  and  other  useful  and  pleasant  creatures. 
But  nature,  if  not  independent  of  a  cause,  if  it  was  not  simply  a 
growth  —  and  on  this  point  his  ideas  were  vague  and  mythical,  —  was 
not  necessarily  under  the  beneficent  government  of  a  supreme  being, 
all- wise  and  all-good ;  while  a  power  evil,  omnipotent,  and  omnipres- 
ent, waged  a  perpetual  war  with  all  the  kindly  forces  of  nature,  per- 
verting and  thwarting  them,  withholding  and  destroying  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  visiting  the  poor  Indian  with  starvation  and  pestilence,  sor- 
row and  death.  This  terrible  being  he  continually  tried  to  propitiate 
by  voluntary  sacrifice  of  whatever  was  most  precious  in  his  own  sight; 
for  he  hoped  that  there  might  be,  at  least,  some  pity  if  the  devil  was 
saved  the  trouble  of  helping  himself.  But  he  knew  he  could  never 
escape  from  the  dreadful  presence  that  ever  surrounded  and  threatened 
him  though  he  should  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Release 
could  only  come  when  after  death  he  should  be  welcomed,  according 
to  his  deserts  in  taking  scalps  and  killing  game  in  this  world,  to  a 
happier  land,  where  perpetual  summer  reigned,  where  the  hunting  was 
always  good,  where  the  maize  and  the  tobacco  crops  never  failed,  and 
where  the  devil  could  never  enter  with  flood,  or  fire,  or  pestilence,  to 
make  him  afraid. 

Not  that  the  Indian  was  altogether  wanting  in  qualities  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  more  to  civilized  than  savage  life.  Indeed  in  some 
of  these  he  rather  excelled  than  otherwise,  till  the  vices  of  civilization 
crowded  them  out  without  planting  in  their  stead  any  of  its  virtues. 
As  he  was  a  child  in  knowledge  and  in  judgment,  in  all  things  save 
iiii  moral  ^^^^  *^^^^1  hunting,  so  also  he  had  the  simplicity  and  truthful- 
qiuiitiw.  j^^gg  which  naturally  belong  to  childhood.  Lying,  whether 
in  word  or  action,  was  a  stratagem  he  might  lawfully  use  to  deceive 
an  enemy,  but  never  to  mislead  a  friend  or  one  really  entitled  to  his 
friendship.  If  he  gave  his  word,  impHcit  trust  might  be  placed  in  it, 
as  he  made  no  real  pretensions  to  a  friendliness  he  did  not  feel.  To  bis 
foe  only  he  was  merciless,  and  he  scorned  to  conceal  his  hatred  except 
the  more  certainly  to  bring  about  its  gratification.  Hypocrisy  was 
not  among  his  vices,  and  he  was  never  anything  but  what  he  professed 
to  be.  When  he  circumvented  an  enemv,  which  he  would  do  if  he 
could,  it  was  as  an  enemy  and  not  as  a  friend.  He  respected  the 
rights  of  others  as  he  maintained  his  o\mi  ;  the  person  and  the  prop- 
erty of  his  neighbor  were  sacred.  His  love  for  his  wife  and  children 
w:is  tender  and  considerate,  though  the  relation  between  the  sexes  was 
almost  as  loose  as  that  of  animals.  In  the  endurance  of  pain  he  was 
impassable,  and  one  from  whom  the  extremest  torture  could  extort  a 
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sigh  or  a  tremor  was  mourned  for,  not  because  be  was  dead,  but  that 
he  had  ever  been  bom. 

Feeble  as  the  Indians  generally  were  in  intellect,  there  were  among 
them  men  of  exceeding  shrewdness,  of  a  common  sense  that  intellectual 
was  almost  genius,  of  powers  of  imagination,  expression,  and  <^*»*™<'*«'- 
pathos  that  make  the  poet  and  the  orator ;  and  though  such  men  were 
the  exceptions,  they  were  voluntarily  accepted  by  their  fellows  as 
their  fitting  and  natural  chiefs.  The  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  of 
character  were  more  potent  among  them  than  even  the  arts  of  their 
priests  and  the  influence  of  superstition.  They  were  inclined  to  re- 
vere and  confide  in  those  whom  they  recognized  as  superiors ;  and  as 
a  childish  vacancy  of  mind  and  simplicity  of  character  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  them,  so  much  the  more  easily  could  they  be  led  to  a  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  culture.  They  had  little  to  unlearn,  and  they 
received  instruction  implicitly  from  the  strangers  whom  at  first  they 
looked  upon  as  superior  beings ;  but  they  were  much  more  susceptible 
to  example  than  to  precept. 

In  such  a  people  there  seems  to  have  been  good  soil  on  which  to 
sow  pure  Christian  seed.  It  was  sowed,  or  what  was  meant  for  it, 
diligently  and  devotedly,  but  with  small  success.  Eliot,  Gookin,  Wil- 
liams, Mayhew,  and  many  others,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  were 
glad  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  salvation  of  these  heathen.  To  save 
them  was  held  up  as  one  of  the  most  potent  motives  for  colonization. 
Pious  people  in  England  early  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
conversion  of  so  benighted  a  race,  and  neither  prayers  nor  money  were 
spared  in  so  good  a  cause.  But  Christian  propagandism  was  never 
successful  among  them.  The  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  the  beauty  of 
a  virtuous  life,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  returning  good  for  evil,  the 
duty  and  wisdom  of  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  divine  will,  were 
doubtless  impressed  upon  them  by  some  of  those  who  strove  to  lead 
them  out  of  a  darkened  and  savage  life.  They  saw,  however,  the 
young  settlements  distracted  with  questions,  a  clear  understanding  of 
which  they  were  also  taught  was  vital  to  the  Christian  faith.  Their 
untutored  minds,  trained  rather  to  the  observation  of  things  than  the 
consideration  of  ideas,  could  not  easily  comprehend  the  mystery  of  the 
personal  union  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  enter  into  the  subtleties  of  the 
question,  —  over  which  all  Massachusetts  Bay  went  mad, — whether 
justification  came  from  a  covenant  of  works  or  a  covenant  of  grace. 

But  they  could  measure  the  morality  of  the  white  men  with  their 
own ;  iind  if  the  religion  of  the  white  men  made  them  no  bet- 

1ITT  11111  'lOT*  Inflm'nce  of 

ly,  tlie  Indians  asked,  should  we  accept  it :     It  is  not  curi^^t.aa 

stnin<]:e  that  thev  should  fail   to  make  a  distinction  between     '^^  ^"^* 

thoologj'  and  religion,  which  the  Puritans  themselves  either  would  not 
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or  could  not  always  recognize.  The  white  men  were  far  wiser  than 
they,  and  sanctification  and  justification  might  be  to  them  matters  of 
vast  moment ;  but  for  themselves  they  could  not  see  what  such  ques- 
tions had  to  do  with  their  being  more  truthful  in  speech  or  more  just 
and  sober  in  action  than  they  were  already.  They  may,  perhaps,  have 
even  doubted  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  understand  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions which  led  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  men,  however  truthful 
or  good,  who  conscientiously  maintained  opinions  which  the  majority 
held  to  be  erroneous.  They  killed  their  enemies,  and  so  did  the  Eng- 
lish —  killed  them,  indeed,  in  much  greater  numbers  than  they  could 
do ;  but  they  never  betrayed  their  friends,  never  stole  from  them, 
never  cheated  them,  never  punished  them  except  for  actual  crime 
against  the  common  weal.  They  had  small  aptitude  for  polemics ; 
they  could  not  even  conceive  that,  if  theological  controversy  was  the 
best  part  of  Christianity,  its  blessings  were  poured  upon  New  Eng- 
land in  overflowing  abundance.  But  they  never  could  get  beyond  the 
narrow  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sanctification  of  works,  that 
they  did  as  well  as  they  knew  how  ;  and  they  could  not  understand  the 
teaching  which  was  so  intent  upon  what  men  believed,  so  compara- 
tively careless  as  to  how  they  lived. 

Whether  the  fault  was  in  the  method  by  which  the  Puritans  sought 
to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  or  whether 
these  people  are  by  nature  incapable  of  being  anything  but  savages, 
all  attempts  at  their  Christianization  and  civilization  were,  in  the 
main,  futile.  They  had  undoubtedly  fewer  vices  and  more  virtues 
when  the  country  was  first  occupied  by  Europeans  than  they  have 
ever  had  since  ;  but  after  fifty  years  of  labor  with  them  under  these 
most  favorable  circumstances,  of  all  the  thousands  of  the  New  Eng- 
land tribes,  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
were  numbered  among  tlie  ''  Praying  Indians."  *  Many  more  than 
that  number  had  meanwhile  been  destroyed  in  two  Indian  wars.  The 
work  of  killing  was  far  more  successful  than  that  of  converting,  and 
their  utter  extinction,  though  gradual,  was  certain. 

But  there  was  an  interval  of  forty  years  between  those  wars.  That 
with  the  Pequots  was  so  sharp  and  decisive  a  lesson  that  a 
fifi^t  of  the  generation  passed  away,  and  there  were  none  left  to  bear  the 
pequut\w.  p^q^Q^  totem,  ere  the  jealousy  of  the  English  overcame  the 
memory  of  their  prowess,  and  led  the  Indians  to  venture  upon  another 
attempt  at  extermination.  That  inters^al  of  repose  was  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  colonists.  Without  it,  the  history  of  the  permanent 
settlement  of  New  England  might  have  dated  some  scores  of  yean 

1  /liters  of  Governor  Hinckley  (1685),  Mass.  Hist,  Coll.,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  IM- 
Hutchinson's  Uutorij  qf  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 
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later.  Whether  Endicott's  expedition  to  Block  Island,  reckless  and 
inconsiderate,  as  most  of  the  acts  of  that  precipitate  and  hot-headed 
Puritan  usually  were,  was  justifiable  or  not,  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  its  possible,  and  even  probable,  immediate  consequences,  it 
had  only  a  happy  result.  It  provoked  a  war  at  a  time  when  the  In- 
dians, foolishly  divided  among  themselves,  were  easily  subdued  by  the 
destruction  of  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  tribe  among  them, 
while  the  weaker,  who  had  blindly  helped  in  that  destruction,  could 
never  again  muster  the  courage  or  the  strength  to  attempt,  till  it  was 
too  late,  to  drive  the  invaders  back  to  the  sea  whence  they  came. 
That  the  result  should  be  recognized  as  a  signal  evidence  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  Puritan  faith  that  they 
were  peculiarly  under  the  divine  protection.  "  The  Lord  was  pleased," 
exclaims  Captain  Mason,  with  more  force  than  elegance,  at  the  close 
of  his  narrative  —  ^^the  Lord  was  pleased  to  smite  our  Enemies  in 
the  hinder  Parts,  and  to  give  us  their  Land  for  an  Inheritance." 


Signature  of  John  Muon. 
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The  colonies  on  the  Connecticut  River,  though  that  region  was 
Connecticut  "^^  withiu  the  bouuds  of  the  Massachusetts  charter,  were 
S^ndSit**'  ^^^  *1^^*  fi^s^  y^^^  under  the  government  of  commissioners 
Colony.  selected  from  among  their  own  people,  but  appointed  by 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court.^  The  burden  of  the  war  had 
fallen  upon  them,  and  with  the  necessity  of  self-reliance  came  also,  no 
doubt,  the  sense  of  independence.  When  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1637,  it  ''  was  ordered  that  there  shall  be  an  offensive  war  against  the 
Pequot,"  it  was  done  by  a  General  Court,  convened  at  Hartford,  con- 
taining not  only  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Massachusetts,  whose 
term  of  office  had  just  expired,  but  nine  delegates  —  committees  they 
were  called  —  from  the  three  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersfield.2  The  war  brought  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its 
aidvantages.  The  colony  was  oppressed  with  debt ;  so  many  of  its 
effective  men  had  been  called  to  military  service  that  agriculture  had 
been  neglected  ;  there  was  want  of  food  and  want  of  sufficient  shelter 
for  many  families.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  to  ruin  if  there  were  any 
lack  of  vigorous  measures. 

^  These  were  Hokut  Ludlow,  William  Pincheon,  John  Steele,  William  Swaine,  Henry 
Smith,  Willimm  Phelps,  WillJAm  Westwood,  and  Andrew  Ward. 

*  The  Public  Records  of  the  Colunjf  of  Conneciicut,  etc.,  etc.,  edited  by  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull. 
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The  General  Court  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  debt  was  pro- 
Tided  for  by  a  special  tax  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  though 
com  and  cattle  had  risen  largely  in  price,  they  were  gathered  from 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  the  people  were  fed  without  any 
serious  distress  till  the  season  of  another  harvest.  To  guard  against 
further  trouble  from  the  Indians  a  thorough  military  organization  of 
all  the  towns  was  established,  at  the  head  of  which  Captain  Mason  was 
placed  as  commander-in-chief.  The  young  colony  had  already  grown 
too  large  to  depend  longer  upon  its  older  sister  of  the  Bay  ;  the  war 
had  thrown  it  upon  its  own  resources  ;  within  eighteen  months  from 
the  end  of  it  the  new  government  took  a  more  positive  form  and 
adopted  a  constitution. 

"  Well  knowing,"  its  preamble  recited,  "  where  a  people  are  gathered 
togather  the  word  of  God  requires  that  to  mayntayne  the  a  Consuto- 
peace  and  union  of  such  a  people  there  should  be  an  orderly  i639. 
and  decent  Gouerment  established  according  to  God,  to  order  and 
dispose  of  the  affayres  of  the  people  at  all  seasons  as  occation  shall  re- 
quire ;  doe  therefore  assotiate  and  conioyne  our  selues  to  be  as  one 
Publike  State  or  Coramonwelth."  It  recognized  no  allegiance  to  any 
other  power,  not  even  that  of  England  ;  it  instituted  a  popular  gov- 
ernment in  which  all  the  freemen  of  the  three  towns  were  equal  before 
the  law,  entering  "  into  Combination  &  Confederation  togather  to 
mayntayne  &  presearue  the  liberty  &  purity  of  the  gospell  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  which  we  now  professe,  as  also  the  disciplyne  of  the  Churches, 
which  according  to  the  truth  of  the  said  gospell  is  now  practised  among 
us  ;  As  also  in  our  Ciuell  Affaires  to  be  guided  &  gouerned  according 
to  such  Lawes,  Rules,  Orders  &  decrees  as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  & 
decreed." 

The  colony  thus  founded  a  Christian  Commonwealth  and  a  purely 
democratic  republic  upon  the  first  written  constitution  of  any  State  in 
America,  if  not  indeed,  in  the  world.  And  this,  with  such  slight 
changes  in  its  practical  provisions  as  the  increase  of  population  de- 
manded, was  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Connecticut  ^^^         ^   

for  nearly  two   centuries.     ^^ J ^  ^  *^   l^^l/L/  fT^^of^ 

Its  first  governor,  chosen  /  ^^^^^^^^  ^ / 

in  April,  1639,  was  John  ^^^  / 

HayneS,  who    had    already  s.gn.ture  of  John  H.yne.. 

been   a  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   Bay ;    its   second,    elected    tlui    next    year,    was    Edward 
Hopkins.*     The  constitution  provided  that  the  chief  magistrate  should 

*  Rlwani  Hopkins  came  to  Boston  with  the  New  Uaven  company,  in  the  spring  of  1637, 
•nd  was  the  son-in-law  of  Governor  £aton,  of  that  colony.     He  returned  to  Knglaud  after 
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be  chosen  for  a  single  year  only,  and  was  ineligible  for  the  year  next 

ensuing.  The  letter  of  the  law  was 
observed  while  its  spirit  was  not  lost. 
The  people  of  Connecticut  knew  when 
they  had  a  good  governor,  and  for  many 
Signature  of  Edw.rTi^n,"  Y^^rs,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  at 

the  outset,  Haynes  and  Hoptdns  were 
alternately  elected  to  that  office. 

The  rule  of  the  magistrate  in  the  young  Commonwealth  was  rigid. 
The  common  welfare  demanded  implicit  submission  to  a  compact  for 
mutual  protection.  The  virtuous  and  the  orderly  might  be,  as  they 
usually  are,  a  law  unto  themselves;  but  there  was  special  need  of 
watchfulness  and  restraint  of  the  idle,  the  vicious,  and  the  violent, 
who,  relieved  from  the  accustomed  rule  of  a  long  organized  society, 
would  riot  in  the  license  of  relaxed  law.  All  the  old  bonds  that  hold 
society  together,  and  kept  anarchy  at  arms-length,  were  loosened.  The 
habit  of  obedience  to  constituted  authority  needed  to  be  reestablished 
by  fresh  subjection  and  enforced  discipline.  In  this  respect  the  colo- 
nies were  all  alike.  Each  had  to  work  out  for  itself  with  such  wisdom 
and  such  vigor  as  it  could  command,  the  problem  of  self-government ; 
and  each  addressed  itself,  first  of  all,  to  the  question  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Large  considerations  of  the  science  of  government  concerned 
them  less  at  this  early  stage  of  their  existence  than  the  daily  conduct 
of  each  individual  citizen.     There  was  nothing  in  morab  or 

Character  of    .  ,         i  i  i    i    •    i  i       i 

the  goTern-  m  manners,  as  to  what  men  should  eat  and  dnnk,  and  where- 

meot.  . 

withal  they  should  be  clothed ;  how  they  should  dispose  of 
their  time  and  their  industry ;  what  their  relations  should  be  to  each 
otht»r,  to  the  state,  to  their  wives,  to  their  children  ;  —  in  all  the  a£Eair8 
of  life,  whether  small  or  great,  there  was  nothing  of  which  the  law 
did  not  take  cognizance.  It  was  needful  to  the  preservation  and  good 
order  of  society  so  newly  organized  that  it  should  do  so  ;  and  if  8ome> 
times  —  indeed  verj'  often  —  the  true  and  sole  function  of  perfected 
government,  protection  of  person  and  property,  was  overstepped^  and 
intellectual  freedom  eniTouched  upon  in  the  attempt  to  regulate  relig- 
ious belief  and  coerce  the  conscience,  such  exercise  of  power  is  to  be 
pardoned  to  the  (exigencies  of  the  times. 

There  were  not  probably  more  than  a  thousand  people  in  the  three 
Connecticut  towns  when  the  Pequot  war  wjis  finished  ;  the  first  English 
child  ^  born  on  the  banks  of  that  river  wiis  at  that  time  only  eighteen 

a  rcsidonro  of  alH>ut  foiirU'oii  yeara  iu  Connecticut,  and  liecaine  a  member  of  CromweU's 
Parliament  of  1657,  and  a  commiMtioncr  of  the  army  and  navy.  (See  note  in  SaTi^t 
Winthrop,  vol.  i.,  p.  273.) 

1  David,  Kon  of  Captain  Lion  (lardiner,  Uirn  at  Saylirook  Fort,  April,  1636.     Life  pf 
(jardiner,  iu  Mas*.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Third  Series,  vol.  x.,  p.  177. 
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months  old.     It  was  not  difficult  for  the  watchful  eyea  of  the  magis- 
trates to  scan  carefully  the  life  and  conversation  of  each  man  and 
woman.    Nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  a  community  made  up,  in  some 
degree,    of    mere    adventurers, 
should  have  its  vicious  element, 
though  each  settlement  was  at 
first  a  church  led  in  a  body  by 
its  pastor  from  three  Massachu- 
setts towns  —  Newton,   Water- 
town,  and  Dorchester.    Even  the 
godly  people  of  the  Dorchester  siimiurg  oi  Lion  GirdiniT. 

church  were  led,  Governor  Brad- 
ford said,  by  a  "hankering  mind"  to  the  pleasant  Connecticut  meadows 
ou  which  Holmes's  colony  from  Plymouth  had  already  settled ;  and 
by  sheei'  weight  of  numbers  and  the  influence  of  the  stronger  gov- 
ernment behind  them,  they 
dispossessed  the  first  comers. 
When  such  were  the  saints 
what  might  not  be  looked 
for  from  the  sinners?     The 
devil  lurked  even  among  the 
churches   of   the   Puritans, 
and  if  he  could  not  be  got 
rid  of  alt<^ther  at  least  he 
could  be  watched  with  un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

And  the  vigilance  was 
unceasing.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  that  chose  the 
first  chief  magistrate  of  tbe 
new  Commonwealth,  also 
show  that  by  the  decree  of 
that  fountain  of  law  one 
Edmunds  was  to  be  whip- 
ped at  a  cart's  tail  on  a  lecture  day  at  Hartford  ;  thiit  one  Williams 
was  to  stand  upon  the  pillory  from  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  to  the 
end  of  the  lecture,  and  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  both  g^^rtty  vi 
in  Hartford  and  Windsor;  and  that  one  Starke  was  to  be  ""  i-"" 
punishi-d  in  the  same  way,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  iiiid  to  have  besides 
the  letter  R  branded  upon  his  cheek.  The  crime  of  cadi  iuid  all 
was  wrong  done  one  Mary  Holt,  —  such  wrong  that  Mtarke  wiis  also 
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condemned  to  marry  her  ;  which,  however,  he  probably  never  did.  At 
the  next  General  Court,  four  months  afterwards,  it  was  ordered  that 
Mary  Holt  herself  be  whipped  for  misconduct  with  a  fourth  paramour, 
and  be  banished  from  the  jurisdiction  ;  not  that  she  was  good  enough 
for  Boston,  but  that  Boston,  perhaps,  could  better  manage  her. 

But  offences  of  this  kind  —  of  the  frequency  and  often  most  revolt- 
ing character  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  laws  of  the 
Puritans,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  early  records  of  all  the 
colonies  —  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which  the  magistrates 
undertook  at  once  to  expose  and  to  punish.  Unseasonable  and  im- 
moderate drinking,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  it ;  any  violence  of  lan- 
guage or  of  conduct ;  reflections  upon  the  actions  of  the  General 
Coui-t;  ''the  sin  of  lying  which,"  says  the  record  (1640),  "begins  to 
be  practised  by  many  persons  in  this  Commonwealth ; "  extravagance 
in  the  fashion  of  apparel,  ''that  divers  persons  of  several  ranks  are 
observed  to  exceed  in  ; "  the  selling  of  goods  beyond  reasonable  prices ; 
"a  stubborn  or  rebellious  carriage  against  parents  or  governors ; " — 
these  and  other  offences  of  a  like  character,  which  in  older  societies 
are  usually  left  to  the  control  of  private  conscience,  or  judgment,  or 
influence,  were  subjects  of  legislation,  and  brought  upon  the  perpe- 
trators prompt  and  severe  penalties.^ 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  welfare  of  the  community  was  as 
carefully  looked  after  as  it  was  in  these  guarded  against  real  or  fan- 
cied injuries.  The  rate  of  wages  and  the  length  of  a  working-day  — 
Beneficent  clcven  hours  in  summer-time  and  nine  in  winter  of  actual 
legiiution.  ij^^or  —  wcrc  soou  regulated  by  law,  that  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  necessities  of  new  settlers  or  of  the  scarcity  <rf 
laborers.  Any  possible  want  of  food  was  provided  for  by  making  it 
the  duty  of  magistrates  to  jvscertain  the  probable  demand  and  to  meet 
it  with  a  sufli(*ient  supply.  Idleness  was  made  inexcusable,  and  agri- 
culture encoursiged  by  allotments  of  lands  and  their  compulsory  culti- 
vation ;  and  titles  were  made  unquestionable  by  a  register  which  the 
law  requinnl  should  be  kept  in  every  town.  That  timber  should  not 
be  wasted,  lumo,  could  be  cut  or  exported  except  by  special  license  from 
the  Court,  and  no  tre(\s  were  permitted  to  be  felled  except  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  In  1^)40  it  was  enacted  that  each  family  should  sow 
at  least  one  spoonful  of  English  hempseed  and  cultivate  it  ^'  in  hus- 
banly  manner  *'  for  a  supply  of  seed  the  next  year.  The  importation 
of  cotton,  which  tln'v  could  not  raise,  wjis  provided  for  at  the  public 
expi»nse  to  find  its  way  to  the  domestic  spiiming-wheels  ;  but  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco,  which  it  wjis  soon  found  would  grow  so  well  in 
the  rich  bottom-lands  of  tlu^  Connecticut,  was  encouraged  by  a  decree 

^  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut, 
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that  whoever  should  after  September,  1641,  "  drinke  [smoke]  any  other 
tobacco  but  such  as  is,  or  shall  be,  planted  within  these  liberties,' ' 
should  suffer  the  heavy  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  every 
pound.  Such  laws  foreshadowed  some  of  the  important  industries  and 
future  wealth  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  supremacy  obtained  over  the  Indians  by  arms  was  confirmed 
by  law  over  those  who  survived  the  Pequot  war.  It  was  a  penal  act  to 
sell  them  arms,  or  even  to  mend  those  of  which  they  were  already 
in  possession.  Theft,  and  intimidation  for  the  sake  of  theft,  the  crimes 
to  which  the  savages  were  most  inclined,  were  severely  punished.  If 
they  could  not  be  made  good  citizens,  —  and  that  was  hardly  at- 
tempted, —  it  was  hoped,  at  least,  that  as  vagabonds  they  might  be 
rendered  harmless.  The  dealings  of  the  colonists  with  them  were  so 
far  just  that  they  paid  for  the  lands  they  wanted,  and  permitted 
the  Indians  to  retain  those  the  English  did  not  want,  provided  they 
were  peaceful  and  kept  within  their  own  bounds.  When  these  condi- 
tions were  not  observed  a  i*aid  upon  their  cornfields  and  wigwams  re- 
newed the  lesson  of  the  war.  Whoever  recognized  the  higher  duty 
of  attempting  to  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  quite 
free  to  do  so  without  interference  from  the  State ;  but  their  most  effi- 
cient teachers  were  the  lives  the  Christians  led,  and  the  examples  they 
followed  were  naturally  those  which  were  most  evil. 

While  the  Pequot  war  was  in  progress  a  fresh  colony  from  England 
arrived  in  Boston  and  was  lookincc  for  a  place  of  settlement. 

®  *  ,        Settlement 

Edward  Hopkins,  who  soon  after  went  to  Hartford,  was  in  of  New 

-  .  T    1         T^  1  p  Haven. 

this  company ;  John  Davenport,  a  clergyman  of  some  note 
from  London,  was  their  pastor,  and  the  leading  man  among  them 
was  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  merchant  of  reputation  and  of  affluence. 
It  was  a  company  of  wealth  and  respectability,  and  the  magistrates 
of  Massachusetts  would  have  gladly  retained  them  within  their  juris- 
diction. 

But  there  were  two  reasons,  imperative  with  the  new-comers,  for 
seeking  a  phvce  for  their  future  home  without  the  bounds  of  Massa- 
chusetts: there  was  too  much  theological  controversy  and  not  suffi- 
cient harbor  accommodation  about  the  Bay.  The  banishment  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  not  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  Mr.  Daven- 
port, it  is  said,  was  fearful  lest  his  flock  should  be  led  astray  by  the 
fatal  doctrines  of  the  Antinomians.  Whatever  other  dangers  might 
lurk  in  the  wilderness,  the  Indians  would  not,  at  legist,  unsettle  men's 
minds  as  to  sanctification  and  justification.  The  other  point  was 
equally  clear:  the  farming  lands  near  all  the  good  harbors  about  the 
Bay  were  already  occupied.  Agriculture  must,  of  eourscN  bo  their  im- 
mediate reliance ;  but  they  hoped  to  found  a  commercial  colony,  and 
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therefore  sought  for  a  commodious   port  where  trade  would  grow, 
while  lands  not  too  far  off  to  he  conTeniently  cultivated  ahontd  ^eld 
them  a  suhsiBtence.    Axtotih 
er  reason   given   was   tint 
they  wished  to   put  tbentt- 
selves  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  general  governor,  should 
one  be  appointed  for  all  N«w 
England ;  but  as  this  had 
ceased  to  be  probable,  the 
alleged  fear  of  it  could  aaiy 
have  been  a  thin  dugoin 
for  a  more  substantial  poi> 
;  pose  —  a  wish  to  escape  the 
:  jurisdiction    of    Massaoho- 
setts  and  have  an  independ- 
ent government  of  their  own. 
In  the  spring  of  16S8,  the 
""'  whole  company  sailed  from 

Boston  for  QiiiniiipiuL-k,'  now  New  Haven,  purchased  the  preceding 
autumn  from  Alumauguin,  the  Indian  sachem,  for  twelve  coate  ol 
English  cloth,  twelve  alchemy  spoons,  twelve  hatchets,  twelve  hoea, 
two  dozen  knives,  twelve  porringers  and  four  cases  of  Freneii  knivM 
and  scissors.^  Several  of  their  number  had  held  possession  throng 
the  winter,  bat  the  first  solemn  and  formal  act  of  occupation  waa  on 
the  18tli  of  April,  the  Sunday  after  their  arrival.  Then  thia  nnr 
band  of  Pilgrim  Fathers  assembled  beneath  the  spreading  brandMB 
of  a  giant  oak,  and  the  pastor,  Davenport,  preached  to  them  from  tlw 
toxt,  —  Matthew  iv.  1 :  "  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  tlw 
HuiiYr»  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  dOTlL** 
"lie  had  a  good  day,"  he  said  afterwards;  and  donhtlaH 
his  hearers,  who  all  looked  up  to 
him  with  great  reverence,  were  as 
much  edified  with  his  expounding 

of  the  temptations  tliat   were   to  wom^upiin.   ifnMun. 

bes»!t  them  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  was  siitisfied  with  lus  c 
formance. 

Their  undertaking  was  sanctified  not  long  after  by  a  day  (rf  1 
and  pi-jiyer,  when  they  entered  into  a  covenant  that  in  (dl  i 
whether  in  Clmnh  or  in  State,  they  would  be  guided  by  the  mlaa 

>  "  Quiiitii-iKU'iL  (ir  (Jiiiun^imuifc  rnthcr,"   Nilcs's  Uiitory  of  Indian  amd  Frw»A  Vwt. 
-tfu...  /fin.  Sm:  I  :•>/.,  Third  wrius,  Vi.l.  vi. 
^  New  liaren  Ko.-onlR  iu  TruiubuU'i  lUilory  cf  Connrdicut. 
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"  which  the  Scripture  held  forth  to  them."  The  temptations  of  the 
wilderness  could  not  have  been  many  or  great  to  a  community  which 
could  lire  for  more  than  a  year  without  other  government  than  this 
simple  compact. 

But  in  June  of  the  next  year  preliminary  measures  were  taken  for 
a  permanent  political  organization.  These  were  of  a  remarkable 
character,  whether  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  the  intense  earnest- 
nes-s  of  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Puritans,  or  of  the  submissive 
ileference  they  were 
accustomed  to  yield 
to  their  spiritual 
gTii(l«i.  Tlie  whole 
community  gath- 
ered together  in  a 
bam,'  —  for  want 
of  any  other  build- 
ing liii^f  enough  to 
hold  them  —  and 
the  tirst  business  of 
the  assembly  was 
to  li.stcn  to  a  ser- 
mon of  instruction 
ami  exhortation  from  Mr.  Davenport.  His  text  was  from  Proverbs 
ix.  I :  ■'  Wisdom  hath  biiilded  her  honse,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven 
pilliirrt."  (lerein  he  found  warrant  and  direction  for  the  gathering  of 
u  Church  and  the  formation  of  a  State. 

Tiie  Church  was  to  rest  upon  seven  pillars  and  the  foundation  of 
the  State  was  the  Church.  The  right  and  the  duty  to  gather 
the  one  and  create  the  other  were  inherent,  not  derivative.  cImko'pii- 
Therc  w;i3  no  rect^nilion  of  either  hierarcli  or  king.  The 
assembled  people  were  to  choose  from  among  themselves  twelve  men 
the  most  esteemed  tor  their  virtue  and  their  wisdom,  and  these  twelve 
were  to  elect  seven  others  who  were  to  be  the  seven  pillars.  On  the 
pillars  the  Church  was  to  be  built ;  the  seven  men,  that  is,  were  to 
call  about  them  such  persons  iis  they  deemed  fit  to  be  members  of  the 
Church,  and  these  members  were  to  form  the  state.  For  in  the  Scrip- 
tuns  was  to  1h!  foimd  a  perfect  rule  for  the  guidance  and  government 
"f  iiii'n  in  all  human  affairs,  in  the  family,  in  the  commonwealth,  in 
till-  .■liiinii,  Church-mi-ml>ersliip  was  citizmiship  ;  he  wh.i  was  not  fit 
fur  tliHl.  WHS  uniit  for  this,  for  the  state  must  be  ■' acuonliiig  to  God." 
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Such  was  the  drift  of  Mr.  Davenport's  sermon,  and  it  was  accept- 
able to  his  hearers  saving  one  only,  and  he  it  is  supposed  was  a  brother 
clergyman.  The  assembly  elected  twelve  men  to  whom  should  be  en- 
trusted the  important  duty  of  raising  the  seven  pillars  on  which  was  to 
rest  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  to  be  also  a  house 
for  the  protection  of  man.  What  else  could  the  twelve  do  but  act  in 
conformity  with  the  judgment  of  the  whole  community?  Among 
these  twelve  most  worthy  the  most  worthy  seven  must  surely  be  found. 
From  their  own  number,  therefore,  they  selected  the  seven  pillars.^ 
Around  these  the  church  was  gathered,  the  question  of  fitness  for  mem- 
bership resting,  in  the  first  instance,  with  them. 

Two  montlis  later  the  people  were  again  assembled  ;  again  they 
were  exhorted  and  counselled  by  Davenport,  with  the  Bible  between 
his  hands.  He  was  now,  however,  more  than  leader  by  weight  of 
character  and  respect  for  his  learning  ;  the  church  had  chosen  him  as 
the  pastor,  content  to  accept  him  as  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  office  by  the  simple  laying  on  of  hands  of  two  of  their  own 
Formation  number,  indifferent  to  apostolic  succession  and  the  authority 
of  the  state.  ^£  bisliops.  IIc  spokc,  therefore,  now  with  greater  authority 
than  ever ;  and  under  his  guidance  the  popular  church  proceeded  to 
the  organization  of  a  popular  government. 

Theophilus  Eaton  was  chosen  its  first  governor.     In  its  general  pro- 
visions —  as  to  the  hold- 
_//  ^  C^  ing  of  General  Courts, 

t^^ Oly^i^    -      (lx7J^nfT\       ^^^  number   and  choice 
^  '*  of   magistrates,   the  ex- 

ercise of  legislative  and 
judicial  power,  the  rights 
'^  of  the  citizen,  and  his  re- 

Si^nature  of  Theophilus  Eaton.  •!  'i**^      m       m\.       i 

sponsibiiity  to  the  law — 
it  was  ossontiallv  the  same  as  that  of  Connecticut  in  all  outward  form, 
as  in  its  purely  democratic  spirit.  But  after  all  it  was  democracy 
with  a  proviso  ;  tho  right  of  st»lf  government  in  holding  or  in  choosing 
to  offico.  was  restricted  to  those  who  were  members  of  that  church. 
Othei-s,  wlio  also  assumed  to  call  themselves  Christians,  were  as  eom- 
plet(»ly  shut  <>ut  from  any  share  in  the  government  as  a  hundred  and 
fiftv  years  later  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  excluded  "  In- 
dians  not  taxed  "  and  *'  persons  held  to  servi(»e  or  labor." 

<  )n  this  mod(»l  established  at  New  Haven  other  churches  were  soon 
gathered  in  other  places,  and  each  church  was  a  town.  Some  were 
within  the  l)oun(lari(\s  of  Connecticut,  and  sent  their  representatives 

1  ThriM'  woro  T!u'o|>hilii<  Katon.  .Tohii  Davenport,  Robert  Newman,  Matthew  Gilbert, 
Thomas  Fu^ill,  John  PuuderK)ii,  iiud  Jeremiah  Dixon. 
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t)}  the  General  Court  at  Hartford;  others  were  for  some  years  entirely 
independent,  recognizing  no  civil  rule  outside  of  their  own  oi^niza- 
tion.  Among  these  last  was  Saybrook,  to  which  a  colony  under 
Geoi^e  Fenwick  was  sent  by  lords  Say  and  Brook,  and  which  was 
already  known  by  their  combined  names.  Places  like  Guilford,  Mil- 
ford,  Stratford,  per- 
petu:iting  in  their 
names    the    tender 

memories     of      old  ^        ^ 

English  homes,  were  -  _ 

planted  on  commo- 
dious havens,  or  at 
the  mouths  of  uavi- 
gjible  streams,  along  i 
the  inner  coast  of  ] 
Long  Island  Sound. 
Tliithfr  fresh  emi- 
grjtnts  flocked  from 
Connecticut,  from 
Massachusetts  Bay, 
sometimes    directly 

from  England.   The  s  k  d 

country,  as   it  was 

gradually  occupied,  was  fairly  purchased  from  the  natives  —  pur- 
chased at  insignificant  prices,  indeed,  but  large  enough  to  p™^  of 
create  a  title  in  fee-simple,  while  they  were  satisfactory  to  ""™!'*^ 
the  original  owners,  who  set  small  value  upon  limited  tracts  of  that 
wide  wilderness  which  they  claimed  as  their  own.  It  was  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  State  to  deal  justly  with  the  savages,  that  offences  might 
be  avoided ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  rule  was  no  doubt  carefully  ob> 
aerved,  from  choice  as  well  as  from  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  savages  were  sometimes  insensible  to  kindness,  and  incapable  of 
understanding  principles  of  justice  incompatible  with  their  wild  no- 
tions of  individual  right,  the  lesson  of  the  late  war  was  not  lost  upon 
them.  If  not  always  peaceable,  and  if  often  annoying,  they  were 
rarely  at  this  period  dangerous  neighbors.  So  these  English  villages 
were  left  to  take  root  and  grow  in  strength  and  thrift  when  the  storm 
of  sjivage  warfare  swept  over  and  almost  desolated  the  settlements  of 
tlirir  ji-alouH  rivals,  the  Dutch,  throughout  the  boundaries  of  New 
Nethtriand. 

Ni.r  cDuld  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  the 
Fr<'*h  River — the  Connecticut  —  by  right  of  prior  discovery  and  occu- 
pation, though  BO  pertinaciously  ui^ed,  seriously  hinder  the  steady 
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prt^^ress  of  the  English  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  toward  the 
^^  valley  of  the  Hudson.  From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement 
BBticHith*  at  Hartford  the  advanced  guard  of  the  more  energetic  race 

had  pushed  on,  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  threats,  the 
nige  —  fuiious  but  harmless  —  of  the  Dutch,  The  quiet  energy  and 
detcrniinatton  of  the  English  were  stronger  than  the  loudest  and  most 
indignant  complaints ;  for  success  lay  naturally  with  the  party  that 
acted  rjitlier  than  with  the  one  that,  for  the  most  part,  only  talked. 
The  two  peoples  were  moved,  moreover,  by  totally  different  motives. 

The  Fresh  River,  and  all  the  region  it  watered,  the  Dutch 
^  N=w         looked  upon  only  aa  a  back  country,  rich  in  beaver  skins,  to 

be  made  tributary  to  the  great  trading  station  at  New  Am- 
Bterdiim.  It  be.tt  served  their  purposes  while  it  remained  a  hunting- 
ground  for  the  Indians,  with  here  and  there  a  half-military,  half-trad- 


o>^3Sfe,. 


Ih.-ir 
th.'  1< 
of  Ih. 


llOMl.'s. 

and  hi. 


post,  ti)  ivguUUf   the    tniflic  in  the  iwltries  which  the  Indians 

luiiil.     Whfii  tin-   Dutch  wanted  to   colonize,  if  they  went  out 

till'  \alli-y   III'  ili>>  Hudson,  or  beyond   the  immediate  vicinity  of 

liii'f  ■■■iliniy,  it  WHS  to  dispute  with  the  Swedes  the  possession  of 

';iiitifiil  slioivs  that  i-\tcndi'd  on  the  South  River  from  the  Cape» 

I>i'l;iwari'  a  huuilivil  niilcs  into  the  interior  to  the  mouth  of  the 

Ikill.     Th.-y  h;i.|  no  snt-h  d.-signa  of  settlemt-nt  along  the  coast 

w  Kniikiinl.  however  niuih  they  coveted  the  possession  of  the 

■\  for  th.'  sake  of  its  tr.ide. 

the  r.iii;li;.h  wei-e  niovinl  by  quite  another  spirit  :  they  wanted 

riiey  hii.l  the  i.\e  at  the  root  of  the  forests  which  sheltered 

lie  liiiliiin  and  his  ^iiuie.      They  elenrod  the  ground  for  their 

I  i-.'iii  ;     built    (heir  li-jj-hoiiws   and   Ivinis  ;    g-.itheretl  tt^ther  ia 

r.-his,   :tiid    loiiiidoil    <'.'tiiiiii)iuveallhs.      ['he   nnle  forts  and  mere 

ii'^-piisls  oi    ihe    I>iiiih  were   ]>o\verles!!   itgitinat  oircumvailations 

1.'  «ith   Kn}:U>li  |>li>iii;hs:  ;uid  the  New  NetherUuid  garriaons  re- 
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luctantly,  but  inevitably,  retired  before  a  host  armed  with  spades  and 
hoes,  musical  with  the  hum  of  women's  spinning  wheels  and  the 
voices  of  happy  children,  led  by  Puritan  generals  in  gown  and  bands, 
whose  orderly-book  was  the  Bible,  and  whose  word  of  command  was 
a  prayer  and  an  exhortation  —  a  host  seeking  to  make  the  wilderness 
blossom  into  homes,  which  laughed  at  threats  of  armed  resistance,  and 
scouted  claims  of  discovery  not  backed  up  by  more  permanent  signs 
of  possession  than  a  flag-staff  and  a  sentinel. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  such  a  conflict  between 
assumed  title  and  actual  possession  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
change  that  result  by  appeals  to  the  governments  in  Eng-  piomacr  on 
land  and  at  the  Hague  to  adjust  the  boundaries  between  the  boundariM. 
rival  claimants.     The  representations  of  the  case  were  lis- 
tened to  with  impatience  or  indifference ;  on  the  one  side  was  want  of 
will,  on  the  other  want  of  power,  for  any  efficient  interference.     Sir 
William  Boswell,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  discloses  in 
his  official  correspondence  the  policy  of  his  government. 

It  would  be  well  enough,  he  thought,  that  an  act  or  declaration  of 
some  kind  should  be  passed  either  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or 
by  the  Lower  House,  or,  failing  that,  by  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
to  show  that  ^^  these  businesses ''  relating  to  the  American  Colonies 
were  not  altogether  ignored  or  forgotten.  Such  act,  or  declaration,  or 
memorial,  with  its  official  sanction  of  some  sort,  it  mattered  very  little 
what,  could  then  be  sent  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of 
Council  with  some  vague  instructions.  Provided  with  such  a  docu- 
ment, he  would  present  it  when  and  how  it  should  seem  to  him  most 
expedient  —  when,  he  no  doubt  means,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
e8cai)e  a  pretence  of  doing  something  —  either  to  the  States  General, 
or  to  the  West  India  Company,  or  to  some  other  body  political  or  com- 
mercial, as  should  seem  to  him  best,  and  should  best  serve  his  purpose 
of  doing  nothing.  And  when  these  methods  of  diplomatic  procras- 
tination were  thoroughly  exhausted,  there  was  still  another  crowning 
act  of  dilatoriness  in  reserve  to  be  resorted  to  —  his  excellency  could, 
when  further  delay  was  no  longer  possible,  make  a  report,  which 
would  refer  the  question  back  again  to  his  government  for  further 
consideration,  to  be  ground  over  again  in  the  slow  mill  of  parliament- 
ary debate  and  subsequent  reference  to  a  parliamentary  committee. 

A  little  intimidation  also,  Sir  William  thought,  could  be  brought 
to  tli<»  aid  of  this  skilful  diplomacy.  The  Dutcli  ambassador  in  Lon- 
<i()ii,  who  was  supposed,  meanwhile,  not  to  be  idle,  but  to  be  pressing 
tlie  ([uestion  of  colonial  boundaries  and  encroachments,  should,  lie  ad- 
vised, h»»  quietly  approached  by  some  persons  of  authority  and  per- 
suaded of  the  certain  injury  and  inconvenience  that  would  befall  the 
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progress  of  the  English  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  townnl  the 

valley  of  the  Hudson.  From  the  time  of  the  first  aettlem«tit 
nMBbioDthe  at  Hartford  the  advanced  guard  of  the  mure  entrgetic  race 

had  pushed  on,  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  threats,  tho 
rage  —  furious  but  harmless  —  of  the  Dutch.  The  quiet  energy  and 
determination  of  the  English  were  stronger  than  the  loudest  and  most 
indignant  complaints ;  for  success  lay  natuntlly  with  the  party  that 
acted  rather  than  with  the  one  that,  for  the  most  part,  only  talked. 
The  two  peoples  were  moved,  moreover,  by  totally  different  motive*. 

The  Fresh  River,  and  all  the  region  it  watered,  tho  Dutch 
in  Nt»         looked  upon  only  as  a  back  country,  rich  in  beaver  skins,  to 

be  made  tributary  to  the  great  trading  station  at  New  Am- 
sterdam. It  best  served  their  purposes  while  it  remained  a  hunting- 
ground  for  tlie  Indians,  with  here  and  there  a  half-milibiry,  half-trad- 


ing post,  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  the  peltries  which  the  Indians 
gathered.  When  the  Dutch  wanted  to  I'olonize,  if  they  went  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  or  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  chief  colony,  it  was  to  ilispute  with  the  Swedes  the  possession  of 
the  beautiful  shores  that  extended  on  the  South  River  from  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware  a  hundred  mites  into  the  interior  to  the  month  of  the 
Schuylkill.  They  had  no  such  designs  of  settlement  along  tho  coast 
of  New  England,  however  much  they  coveted  the  possession  of  the 
Gountr}'  for  the  sake  of  its  trade. 

Hut  the  English  were  moved  by  quite  another  spirit ;  they  wauted 
homes.  They  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  forests  which  sheltered 
and  hid  the  Indian  and  his  game.  They  cleared  the  ground  for  their 
seed  ooin  ;  built  their  log-houses  and  burns ;  gathered  tt>gether  in 
churches,  and  founded  commonwealths.  The  rude  forts  and  mere 
trading-post^  of  the  Dutch  were  [xtwerless  against  circumvallatjons 
madu  with  English  ploughs ;  .-uid  the  New  Netherlaod  garrisons  re- 
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luctantly,  but  inevitably,  retired  before  a  host  armed  with  spades  and 
hoes,  musical  with  the  hum  of  women's  spinning  wheels  and  the 
voices  of  happy  children,  led  by  Puritan  generals  in  gown  and  bands, 
whose  orderly-book  was  the  Bible,  and  whose  word  of  command  was 
a  prayer  and  an  exhortation  —  a  host  seeking  to  make  the  wilderness 
blossom  into  homes,  which  laughed  at  threats  of  armed  resistance,  and 
scouted  claims  of  discovery  not  backed  up  by  more  permanent  signs 
of  possession  than  a  flag-staff  and  a  sentinel. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  such  a  conflict  between 
assumed  title  and  actual  possession ;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
change  that  result  by  appeals  to  the  governments  in  Eng-  piomacr  on 
land  and  at  the  Hague  to  adjust  the  boundaries  between  the  boundariM. 
rival  claimants.     The  representations  of  the  case  were  lis- 
tened to  with  impatience  or  indifference ;  on  the  one  side  was  want  of 
will,  on  the  other  want  of  power,  for  any  efficient  interference.     Sir 
William  Boswell,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  discloses  in 
his  official  correspondence  the  policy  of  his  government. 

It  would  be  well  enough,  he  thought,  that  an  act  or  declaration  of 
some  kind  should  be  passed  either  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or 
by  the  Lower  House,  or,  failing  that,  by  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
to  show  that  ^^  these  businesses ''  relating  to  the  American  Colonies 
were  not  altogether  ignored  or  forgotten.  Such  act,  or  declaration,  or 
memorial,  with  its  official  sanction  of  some  sort,  it  mattered  very  little 
what,  could  then  be  sent  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of 
Council  with  some  vague  instructions.  Provided  with  such  a  docu- 
ment, he  would  present  it  when  and  how  it  should  seem  to  him  most 
expedient  —  when,  he  no  doubt  means,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
escape  a  pretence  of  doing  something  —  either  to  the  States  General, 
or  to  the  West  India  Company,  or  to  some  other  body  political  or  com- 
mercial, as  should  seem  to  him  best,  and  should  best  serve  his  purpose 
of  doing  nothing.  And  when  these  methods  of  diplomatic  procras- 
tination were  thoroughly  exhausted,  there  was  still  another  crowning 
act  of  dilatoriness  in  reserve  to  be  resorted  to  —  his  excellency  could, 
when  further  delay  was  no  longer  possible,  make  a  report,  which 
would  refer  the  question  back  again  to  his  government  for  further 
consideration,  to  be  ground  over  again  in  the  slow  mill  of  parliament- 
ary debate  and  subsequent  reference  to  a  parliamentary  committee. 

A  little  intimidation  also,  Sir  William  thought,  could  be  brouglit 
U)  tilt*  aid  of  this  skilful  diplomacy.  The  Dutch  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, who  was  supposed,  meanwhile,  not  to  be  idle,  but  to  be  pressing 
the  ([uestion  of  colonial  boundaries  and  encroachments,  should,  he  ad- 
vistnl,  b»»  quietly  approached  by  some  persons  of  authority  and  per- 
suaded of  the  certain  injury  and  inconvenience  that  would  befall  the 
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Dutch  Weet  Initiii  Company  if  these  dissensions  and  diffictilties  be- 
tween the  distant  and  qaarrelsome  colonists  ehoald  involve  their  re- 
spective governmenta  at  home. 

There  was  little  likelihood  of  any  adjudication  of  boundanes, 
whether  just  <jr  unjust,  while  the  English  government  carefully 
guarded  against  any  approach  to  its  serious  consideration.  It  was 
meant  that  it  should  be  otherwise  settlt^.  The  conclusion  of  Bos- 
Weirs  counsel  is  :  "  That  in  the  mean  tyme,  th'  English  there  doe  uoi 
forbcare  to  put  forward  their  plautaooiis,  and  crowd  on,  crowding  thr 
Dutch  out  of  those  places  where  they  have  [occupied]  but  without 
hostility  or  any  act  of  violence." ' 

Kot  only  was  the  "  crowding  "  pushed  along  the  sliores  of  the 
j)gM,n  mainland,  but  it  crossed  the  Sound.  In  1GS9,  Lion  G«i^ 
a^t^  tliiier  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  island  Manchonack  — 
iMi  iiiuia.  ^■^„^.^  known  as  Gardiner's  Island  —  near  Montauk  Point 
SheltiT   IslnTiil.  ■.(■!!   ftirih-T  'v^  t'l-  '■■^■-.  ^r-."   taken  possession  of  by 

Jiunes  Farrett,  who 
was  sent  out  by 
William,  Earl  (Jf 
Stirling,  as  hit 
agent,  he  claiming 
the  whole  of  Long 
Island  under  a  deed 
from  the  Plymuutll 
Company,  made  be- 
fore its  dissolutioB 
by  order  of  the 
king.  Farrett  v»- 
ited  Manhattan,  and  was  held  for  a  short  time  under  arrest  by  tha 
Dutch  governor,  Kieft,  for  asserting  Lord  Stirling's  title. 

The  enterprising  New  Englanders,  however,  were  not  to  be  deterred 
by  Bueh  measures.  In  1640  a  company  from  L>-nn,  Massachusetts, 
appeared,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Dtiniel  How.  at  Cow  Neck, 
within  the  present  town  of  North  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  and  at- 
tempted a  settlement.  They  tore  down  the  anna  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  whioh  they  found  upon  a  tree,  and  carved  in  place  of  the 
shield  an  absurd  face,  as  their  countrymen  had  done  some  yeikra  before 
at  Kievit's  Hook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut.  The  insult  and 
iDtmsiou  were  resented  by  Kieft  with  spirit)  and  How  and  his  coui- 
panions  were  comjK'lIud  to  retreat.  But  it  was  only  toward  the  other 
end  of  the  island,  where  they  settled  South  Hampton  and  East  Uanp- 
too,  at  the  eastern  extremity. 
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The  same  yesir  some  New  Haven  people  took  possession  at  Soutliold 
on  the  Sound.     The  young  colonies  had  not  long  to  wait,  when  once 
a  firm  foothold  was  gained,  for  accessions  both  from  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land.   Nor  were  the  Dutch  unreasonable,  for  they  seemed  quite  willing 
to  share  the  island  with  the  English,  leaving  them  to  take  possession 
of  the  eastern  half  unmolested.     Ten  years  later  indeed,  in 
1650,  they  made  a  treaty  to  this  effect  \nth  the  New  Eng-  J*",,"'^, 
land  colonies,  by  which  a  dividing  line  should  be  drawn  from 
the  west  side  of  Oyster  Bay  to  the  sea ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  they 
had   only  insisted 
that   the    English 
plantations  which 
ill    the    course   of 
that    decade    had 
grown  up  west  of 
this  line,  should  be 
held  to  be  within 
tilt;  jurisdiction  uf 
the    West     India 
Company.       and 
ahould      acknowl- 
edge    their    alle-  Monuuk  Poim 
giance       to      the 

States  General,  Hempstead,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  and  Newtown,  were, 
therefore,  Duteh  towns,  though  settled  by  the  English.  But  South 
Hampton,  East  Hampton,  Southold,  Brookhaven,  Huntington,  and 
Oyster  Bay,  were  united  at  different  periods,  to  Connecticut,  till  after 
the  surrender  of  New  Netherlands  to  the  English  in  1664,  when  the 
whole  island  came  under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  York,^ 

Tliis  migration  of  the  English  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Connecticut,  thence  westward  along  both  shores  of  the 
Sound,  crowding  in  one  direction  almost  as  far  as  Hell  Gate,  pushing, 
io  another,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  was  not  impelled  by 
any  imperative  necessity  of  outward  circumstance,  but  rather  by  an 
uncontrollable  restlessness,  a  fever  of  change  that  gave  them  no  quiet. 
Full  of  energy,  activity,  curiosity,  and  a  love  of  independence,  politi- 
cal and  religious,  they  demanded  above  all  things  space  enough  for  the 
);ratifi cation  of  ambitions  that  sought  to  found  thriving  colonies  and 
■  'jH'ii  new  avenui's  to  wealth. 

Thi-j'  wcro  all  Puritjius,  and  as  sucli  were  anxious  to  escape  from  a 
real  <jr  apprehended  thraldom  in  church  or  state.  But  there  were, 
pL'rluips,  ill   these  offshoots  of  the  parent  stuck  something  more  of  a 

I  A  .SiflcA  o/lJu  Fira  aeUUmem  o/the  ToiBus  of  Long  htami,  elf.     By  Silas  Wood. 
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worldly  disposition,  and  something  less  of  that  spirit  of  fanaticism 
which  led  the  Boston  brethren  to  welcome  above  all  things  a  plunge 
into  the  uproar  of  a  theological  controversy,  and  to  subordinate  all 
else  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniformity  of  faith.  That  Puritan  pru- 
dence, which  was  careful  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  heavy  hands  of 
the  Bishops  before  the  non-conformist  ventured  to  expand  into  the 
more  perfect  freedom  of  separatism,  seems  to  have  been  carried  into 
all  the  other  relations  of  life  by  these  people  who  chose  to  find  their 
abiding  places  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

They  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  Puritans  had  not  the  interests 
Character  of  ^^  rcHgion  been  with  them  paramount  to  all  earthly  consid- 
kut?ilri-*^^  erations ;  but  they  were  not  therefore  disposed  to  look  upon 
'*"*•  all  merely  material  interests  with  comparative  indifference. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  any  essential  radical  difference  of  char- 
acter between  them  and  other  New  England  emigrants  of  their  time 
and  class ;  but  there  was  at  least  that  fortunate  difference  of  circum- 
stance and  opportunity  which  came  with  their  escape  from  the 
fierce  polemics  of  Boston,  and  reluctance  to  live  under  magistrates 
who,  however  excellent  their  rule  in  many  respects,  never  willingly 
assented  to  the  admission  of  others  to  any  share  of  it,  while  insisting 
upon  implicit  obedience  in  all  things  which  they  decreed,  whether  re- 
lating to  this  world  or  the  next.  The  people  who  escaped  from  this 
domination  into  Connecticut,  if  it  were  only  that  the  ambitions  of 
leaders  might  have  fuller  play,  and  the  consent  of  followers  a  larger 
choice,  gained,  beside,  more  freedom  than  they  sought.  They  were 
led  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  country  they 
had  found  than  as  merely  an  arena  for  theological  discussion  where  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  religious  liberty,  however  much  enlarged  into 
the  wider  field  of  Puritanism,  were  just  as  arbitrary  and  as  fixed  as 
ever.  They  saw  that  they  might  be  prosperous  without  ceasing  to  be 
pious,  and  that  worldly  thrift  was  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  things  of  the  everlasting  life.  They  were  too  busy 
in  clearing  forests,  in  planting  crops,  in  building  towns  at  the  moutliuB 
of  all  the  rivers  that  seemed  most  promising  for  future  conmieroe,  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  absorbed  in  attempts  to  find  out  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  in  dim  and  subtile  distinctions  of  theological  contro- 
vei*8y. 

Not  that  they  were  unmindful  of  those  things  which  made  so  lai^ 
an  element  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  time ;  but  that 
other  interests  were  with  them  of  equal  if  not  sometimes  of  greater 
consideration.  A  steady  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  worldly 
>*nsd()in,  a  prudent  atti»ntion  to  the  conditions  of  worldly  thrift,  not 
less  thiui  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  highest  sense  of  religious  duty. 
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bare  ever  characterized  this  branch  of  the  family  of  Hew  England 
PuritAua.  Wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  carried  witli  tliein 
thia  profitable  miitture  of  puritanic  rectitude  and  wise  worldliness. 
However  stern  and  rigid  their  piety,  band  in  hand  with  it  have  gone  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  ;  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  ;  the  free  school ;  the  free  church  according  to  their  standard 
of  religious  [r<>edam,  and  the  common  law  of  England.  Of  that  hardy 
race  o(  pioneers  —  whose  indomitable  courage,  whose  irrepressible 
enei^,  wliose  restless  love  of  change,  neither  chains  of  monntains, 
nor  gigantic  rivcrH.  nor  lakes  that  are  inland  seas,  nor  arid  deserts 
cciuld  hinder  in  their  march  to  the  shores  of  another  ocean  —  there  has 
been  no  more  fruitful  root  than  that  which  wiw  lirst  planted  in  the  rich 
•oil  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 


Thore  bad  been  struggling  into  existence,  meanwhile,  another  New 
Enghuid  colony,  the  stem  and  hard  realities  of  whose  early  expe- 
I  riencea  wi-rw  Uniched  with  no  play  of  that  idyllic  light  and  shadow  that 
I  giTH  grac«  and  romance  to  the  first  migrations  from  Massachusetts 
]  Hay  to  thtt  Region  of  the  Connecticut.  Its  feeble  bepnuing  was  no 
I  pl«iaatit  patrianihal  journey  like  that  of  Hooker  and  Stone  and 
I  thmr  followers  from  Newtown  to  Hartford.  With  these  went  Bocks 
I  U)d  herds,  and  wagons  laden  with  household  stuff ;  and  they  tnivelled 
I  IrtMirt-ly  throHgh  the  hundred  miles  of  forest  in  the  early  days  of  Jime 
lvh«n  Uie  woods,  rich  in  tbo  tender  colors  of  the  young  foliage,  let 
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the  warm  sunshine  throagh  upon  the  green,  fresh-grown  moss  and  the 
dead  leaves  of  paat  suinmers,  flecked  all  over  with  flowers  in  blue 
and  white  and  gold  —  the  warm  suDshine  that  stirred,  at  the  same 
time,  into  unwonted  movement  the  hearts  of  the  young  Puritans, 
youths  and  maidens  and  hilarious  children,  in  whom  not  even  the 
watchful  care  and  sombre  presence  of  elder  and  deacons  could  sup- 
press the  quick  and  joyful  sense  of  sympathy  with  the  freedom,  and 
beauty,  and  delight,  that  filled  all  nature. 

So  Davenport  and  his  company  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  in  the 
bright  days  of  April,  —  sailed  on  even  keel  and  with  gentle  breezes 
past  the  long  beaches  of  the  Bay ;  past  the  white  strands  and  sand- 
hills of   Cape  Cod ;  paat  the  islands  of  the  southern  coast  of  New 


England  where  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  with  a  westward 
sweep  tempers  the  waters  and  the  air  ;  and  so  at  length  tiiey  ame 
into  Ixing  Island  Sound,  The  pastor  meanwhile,  no  doubt  gathering 
the  elder  men  about  him  on  sunny  days  in  the  shadow  of  the  aails, 
held  wise  and  sweet  converse  upon  that  stately  temple  of  seven  pilUn 
which  should  pn^sently  rear  its  fair  proportions  in  the  primeval  soli- 
tudi^  where  great  oaks  and  elms  cAst  their  shadows  over  the  nth 
meadows  that  stretched  down  to  the  sea. 

All  these  went  forth  with  tht-   God-speeds  and  good  wishes  of  the 
brethren  of  Massachusetts ;  but  not  ao  with  the  founders  of  Rbod« 
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Island.     Roger  Williams  fled  out  into  the  night  and  the  winter's 
storm,  with  the  order  of  the  General  Court  behind  him,  the  officers  of 
the  law  in  hot  pursuit,  and  a  ship  waiting  in  the  offing  to  bear  him 
into  perpetual  banishment  across  the  sea.     The  shelter  which  Puritan 
intolerance  denied  him  he  sought  and  found  among  savage  friends. 
As  he,  the  next  spring,  with  only  five  companions,  paddled  i^^^, 
his  canoe  along  the  shore  of  Providence  Bay,  their  thoughts  ^J^^*^' 
were  less  of  hierarchies  and  of  commonwealths,  than  where  **«>vid«oc«- 
the  sunniest  slope  could  be  found  for  a  field  of  maize,  the  most  shel- 
tered and  convenient  nook  for  huts. 

Mooehausick,  as  the  place  was  called  where  Williams  hoped  to  find 
rest  at  last  —  and  which  he  named  Providence,  because,  he  said,  "  of 
God's  merciful  providence  unto  me  in  my  distress  "  —  he  desired,  also, 
**  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  those  distressed  in  conscience."  It  was 
not  long  ere  such  asylums  were  needed.  Whether  the  exercise  then 
and  there  of  the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  was  wise  or 
foolish,  whether  it  was  harmless  or  baneful  either  to  church  or  state, 
the  attempt  to  suppress  that  right  was  altogether  futile.^ 

Roger  Wiiliams  had  not  long  to  wait  for  companionship.  Within 
two  years  from  the  time  of  his  landing  upon  Slate  Rock  such  acces- 
sions were  made  to  his  colony  that  ^Hhe  lands  on  the 
two  fresh  rivers,  Wowasquatuckett  and  Mooshau- 
sick,"  granted  to  him  by  Canonicus  and  Mianto- 
nomo,  he  conveyed  to  twelve  associates  for  thirty  signature  of  Mianto- 
pounds.     These  incorporated  themselves  and  all  that  "®'"®- 

should  be  subsequently  admitted,  into  a  township,  promising  to  render 
^an  active  or  passive  obedience  to  all  such  orders 
or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  public  good,"  by 
the  consent  of  the  majority.    But  the  submission  was 

to  be    "  only  in  civil  things."  ^  signature  of  Canonlcut. 

»  The  popalar  defence  of  the  intolerance  of  the  early  Boston  Puritans  —  for  strange  to 
say,  they  have  their  defenders  —  is  that  the  critical  circumstances  of  their  condition  as  an 
infant  colony  with  its  peculiar  relations  to  the  parent  state  made  it  imperative  that  a  uni- 
formity of  belief  should  be  enforced  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  Puritan  ascendancy  both 
in  religious  and  civil  affairs.  And  it  is  triumphantly  asserted  as  the  result  that  the  character 
of  the  Massachusetts  of  later  times,  and  its  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  whole  country, 
are  due  to  the  stern  and  wise  policy  of  the  early  fathers  in  their  suppression  of  a  liberty 
that  was  running  or  had  run  into  license.  Whereas,  the  truth  is  that  those  bigoted  elders 
and  magistrates,  though  they  sometimes  silenced  the  men,  never  suppressed  the  opinions 
whether  true  or  false.  Thev  only  tried,  and  the  more  they  tried  the  less  they  succeeded. 
Tho  character  of  Massachusetts  and  the  potent  influence  she  has  exercised  uj>on  the  history 
<'f  the  I'nitpii  States  are  clue  to  the  fact  that  neither  hij^ots  nor  fanatics  have  ever,  from  the 
time  <»f  Ko;.i^r  Williams  to  the  present  mouient,  Iwen  able  to  destroy  the  lilRTty  of  thought 
and  uf  sjK*ei'h  within  lier  lx)rders.  Her  people  have  always  Iweii  wise  enou^^h  —  wiser  always 
than  th«'  S\  ntxi  and  the  General  Court  —  to  tolerate  freedom  <^f  o|»inioii,  and,  in  the  lon^  run, 
To  rt- jr.  t  fh.ii  which  wa«i  unwise  and  injurious  and  accept  that  which  was  true  and  good. 

•  The  twelve  men  to  whom  the  conveyance  wjis  made  were  :    Stukelv  Wcstcoat,  Wil- 
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This  was  the  comer-stone  of  the  Commonwealth  laid  bv  the  banish- 
ment  of  Roeer  Williams  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  and 
wiiiianu'B  his  companions  were  pronounced  dangerous  men  because 
their  doctrines  were  assumed  to  be  subversive  of  the  state 
and  the  church.  Their  first  act,  so  soon  almost  as  there  were  enough 
of  them  gathered  together  to  make  an  agreement,  was  —  as  a  dozen  in- 
telligent Americans  would  do  to-day  if  thrown  together  under  similar 
circumstances  —  to  enter  into  a  compact  for  government  by  rule  of  the 
majority,  leaving  to  each  the  enjoyment  of  such  religious  belief  as  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  each  should  dictate.  Among  the  ear- 
liest recorded  actions  of  the  town  of  Providence  is  one  depriving 
Joshua  Verin  of  the  privilege  of  voting  because  he  had  committed  "  a 
breach  of  covenant  in  restraining  liberty  of  conscience,"  inasmuch  as 
he  had  prevented  his  wife  from  going  when  she  pleased  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's meetings. 

To  those  whose  presence  in  Massachusetts  Bay  the  "  Lords  breth- 
Heated  con-  ^^"  "  would  uot  tolcratc,  or  who  could  not  submit  to  the 
SuISIJhi"  despotic  rule  which  these  brethren  sought  to  establish,  the 
■*''*  countiy  about  Narragansett  Bay  soon  came  to  be  as  a  land 

of  refuge.  There  giithered  there,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  few  years  a 
heterogeneous  and  remarkable  company ;  some  half  crazed  with  those 
teeming  maggots  of  the  brain  which  so  breed  in  times  of  exasperating 
religious  controversy  ;  others  possessed  by  harmless  vagaries  of  illogi- 
cal thought,  which  spring  up  in  such  seasons  in  some  minds,  and 
which,  if  they  have  a  meaning  to  those  who  cherish  them,  are  incom- 
prehensible to  everybody  else.  Indeed,  the  wonder  is,  in  our  soberer 
times,  not  that  there  were  so  many  of  these  unhappy  and  infatuated 
polemists,  but  that  any  clear  exercise  of  sound  judgment  remained  in 
a  community  wIutc  the  weight  of  wisdom  and  of  character  convened 
as  in  the  Cambridge  Synod,  could  elaborate  out  of  the  controversy 
on  justification  and  sanctification  eighty-two  pestilent  heresies  worthy 
of  condign  punisliment.  Tliere  were  nevertheless  many  men,  possibly 
even  a  majority  of  the  churcli  in  Boston,  who  in  all  this  confusion  of 
tongues,  preserved  their  intellectual  balance  unmoved  and  kept  their 
eyes  iirmly  fixed  on  the  everhisting  truth.  Many  among  them  were 
determined  to  preserve  the  one  thing  worth  preserving — liberty  of 
thought  and  of  conscience  ;  never  losing  sight  of  its  supreme  value, 
sometimes,  [)erhaps,  abusing   it   themselves,  suffering   much    oftener 

liani  AnuiKl,  Tlmiiuu*  JamoH.  Kobt-rt  Cole,  John  Greene,  John  Throckmorton,  William 
Iliirris,  WilliiiMi  ('ar|K'ntfr,  Thomas  Olnev.  Francis  Weston,  Richanl  Waterman,  Etekiel 
Ilollinian.  Tlu*  thirty  ]>oun«is,  }io>vt>ver,  ^^.•iMns  not  to  have  been  paid  till  the  admiMioii 
Auh^MKiucntly  of  <iomc  new  nienilK'rs  into  the  ImmIv  ]>olitio,  when  a  new  and  fuller  deed  was 
mad«*  by  Mr.  Wiliianin,  and  tlie  first  twelve  were  reh'ased  from  any  payment.  See  Back- 
us'»  llUtortf  o/  the  AiUfncan  /iajttitt.f^  vol.  i.,  p|>.  92.  93. 
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from  its  abuse  in  pthers,  but  dreading,  nevertheless,  the  danger  of  its 
suppression  far  more  than  any  evil  likely  to  arise  from  its  undue  ex- 
ercise. 

Of  these  men,  some  who  were  wise  and  some  who  were  foolish  in- 
stinctively turned  their  faces,  when  Massachusetts  would  tolerate  them 
no  longer,  to  that  shelter  which  Roger  Williams  had  provided  "  for 
persons  distressed  in  conscience."     The  eighty-two  heresies  which  the 
Cambridge  Synod  saw  lurking  in  the  doctrine  that  a  covenant  of 
grace  was  the  only  way  to  salvation,  and  which  were  discovered  to  be 
equally  dangerous  to  church  and  state,  must  with  the  Lord's  help, 
be  scattered  to  the  winds  of  Heaven.     The  General  Court,  which  was 
essentially  the  synod  under  another  name,  had  little  mercy 
upon  the  persons  who  held  these  dangerous  opinions,  upon  the  General 
those  who  were  assumed  to  hold  them,  or  upon  those  even  ward  heie- 
who  questioned  the  justice  of  punishing  the  real  or  the  sup- 
posed offenders.     It  was  not  only  that  the  original  heresy  was  pro- 
nounced  as  deserving   of   punishment,   but   they   were  held  no  less 
guilty  who  refused  to  acknowledge  as  legitimate  whatever  dangerous 
deductions  their  opponents  chose  to  draw  from  opinions  conscientiously 
and  innocently  believed  in.     And  no  less  was  it  an  offence  against  the 
Commonwealth  to  maintain  that  one's  carriage  and  behavior  were 
not  necessarily  dangerous  and  seditious  because  one's  abstract  faith 
was  pronounced  to  be  heretical  by  elders  and  magistrates.^ 

The  party  which  Winthrop  led  in  the  General  Court,  both  officially 
and  personally,  and  Wilson  in  the  Synod,  was  content  with  no  half 
measures.  Vane  was  evidently  glad  enough,  at  hist,  to  get  back  to 
England  on  any  pretext  after  his  defeat  by  Winthrop  in  the  election 
fur  giivernor  ;  *  Cotton,  whom  poor  Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  followed  to 
New  England,  because  of  the  soundness  and  purity  of  his  faith,  seemed 

*  See  Callender's  Historical  Discourse  on  Tlie  Civil  and  Relicfious  Affairs  of  the  Colony  of 
Ilhode  Island  «^' Providence  Plantations,  1739.  For  an  admirable  account  of  the  Antino- 
miau  ControrerBy,  i»ee  also  Ellis's  Life  of  Anne  Hutchinson  in  Sparks's  American  Biogra- 
fthy.  \o\.  vi.,  new  series. 

^  How  intense  the  party  feeling  of  the  time  was  is  evident  in  some  significant  incidents 
related  by  Winthrop.  When  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Vane  in  1637,  the  two  sergeants, 
who»e  duty  it  was  to  precede  the  governor  on  all  public  occasions,  carrying  lialberds,  re- 
fujie<l  to  perform  this  office  before  Winthrop.  One  of  the  men  was  a  son  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
ius»(>n.  Winthrop  invited  a  young  English  lord  —  Lord  Ley — on  a  visit  to  Boston,  to 
dinner,  asking;  Vane,  among  others,  to  meet  him.  "  Mr.  Vane,"  says  AVinthrop,  **  not 
only  refused  to  come  (alleging,  by  letter,  that  his  conscience  withheld  him),  but  also,  at 
the  >jim«'  hour,  he  went  over  to  Nottle's  Lsland  to  dine  with  Mr.  Maverick,  and  carried 
th«'  Lord  L«»y  with  him."  One  is  not  surprist'd  to  rcjid  tliat  when,  not  loiii^  after,  Vane 
AUi\  L«  y  wfut  down  th«'  harbor  on  their  way  to  sea,  alihou<:h  many  jKTSons  were  present 
t»>  (i.»  lM»ii<»r  to  the  (leparlun?  of  the  ex-governor,  and  salutes  were  fire(l  from  the  eiustle 
atid  rlst'W  h»Me.  thr  p>vernor  himself  "was  not  come  from  the  court,  but  ha«l  hft  order  for 
thtir  houounible  dismission."  Such  were  the  amenities  that  attended  tlic  controvcr."<y  on 
.«.iii<  titi«  ati«>M  and  justitication. 
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to  fall  away  from  his  friends,  though,  perhaps,  he  .only  saw  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  any  roan,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  either  party.^  One  by  one  the  Antinomians  were 
deprived   of  their  strongest  leaders.     Wheelwright  wandered  away 

northward,  and  stopped  when  he  reached  what  seemed  a 
of  the  Anti-    promising  spot  in  the  woods  for  a  plantation  —  now  Exeter, 

New  Hampshire.  The  most  shocking  and  disgusting  cal- 
umnies were,  —  as  we  have  already  related,^  —  visited  upon  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  and  were  enough  to  drive  her  out  into  any  wilderness, 
however  savage,  even  if  Massachusetts  had  not  decreed  her  banish- 
ment after  a  trial  which  only  needed  thumbscrews  and  the  rack  to  be 
complete  after  its  kind. 

In  Boston  and  its  vicinity  between  seventy  and  eighty,  most  of 
them  men  of  character  and  influence,  were  compelled  to  surrender 
their  arms,  —  with  the  added  humiliation  of  carrying  them  with  their 
own  bands  to  a  certain  place  of  deposit,  —  as  enemies  of  the  common- 
wealth. Many  shared  the  sentence  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
brother  and  were  banished  ;  others  preferred  voluntary  exile  to  re- 
maining where  they  were  objects  of  constant  suspicion,  and  dreaded 
as  a  dangerous  and  wicked  faction.  Whether  there  was  any  reason  or 
not  for  apprehending  that  the  defeated  party  would  resort  to  arms, 
tliere  was  good  reason  for  fearing  their  strength.  Though  the  min- 
isters, and  the  magistrates  who  joined  with  them,  were  able  to  rule 
with  a  high  hand,  the  minority  that  was  compelled  to  submit  was  a 
very  large  one. 

Many  of  these  were  driven  by  such  persecutions  to  seek  for  a  new 
home  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  of  that  number  who  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  arms. 
"  I  thought  it  not  strange,"  wrote  one  of  them  —  John  Clark  —  "to 
see  men  differ  about  matters  of  Heaven,  for  I  expect  no  less  upon 
Earth  :  But  to  see  that  they  were  not  able  so  to  bear  each  with  odier 
in  their  different  understandings  and  consciences,  as  in  those  utmost 
parts  of  the  World  to  live  peaceably  together,  whereupon  I  moved  the 
latter  [his  own  friends],  for  as  much  as  the  land  was  before  as  and 
wide  enough,  with  the  profer  of  Abraham  to  Lot,  and  for  peace  sake, 

^  f^mineiit  and  i!;ooi\  as  John  Cotton  was,  his  course  in  this  controversy,  as  well  w  on 
other  oi'caMions,  could  hardly  fail  to  ^ivc  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  so  candid  that  be 
cared  nothin«j:  for  consistency,  or  else  so  vacillating;  as  to  he  untrustworthy.  A  Mr.  Ward, 
"once  lecturer  at  St.  Michael's,  in  Cornhill,  I^ondon," — prohahly  the  Rer.  Nathaniel 
Wanl,  *'  The  Simple  Cohhler  of  Agawam,"  —  said  of  him  :  "  Here  is  onr  reTerend  elder, 
Mr.  Cotton,  who  ordinarily  preacheth  that  publicly  one  year,  that  the  next  year  he  pob* 
licly  repents  of,  ami  shews  himself  very  sorrowful  for  it  to  the  congregation."  SimpUd' 
iif  's  Df/mre  mjninst  Seven  Headed  Policy,  etc.,  etc.  Kepublication  in  R.  I.  HiMt.  Soe*  C^H, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  122. 

*  Sec  vol.  i.,  p.  S.'ie. 
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1 1»  turn  usiJe  to  tlie  riglit  liaDd,  or  to  the  left." '    Moved  by  ii  purpose 
[  tti  peaceful   aud  aonsible,  Wheelwright  was  firat  visited  iit  Exeter ; 
I  then  Long  lahtnd  und  the  Oipes  of  the  Delaware  were  proposed,  and 
a  the  way  Boutbw:ird  Williams  uiid  the  people  of  Plymouth,  —  to!e- 
l  achismsLilvs  and  who  knew  from  long  and  bitter  experience 
rile  for  conscience'  sake  meant  —  were  visited.     All  concurred 
ring  them  to  go  no  fnrther,  but  to  take  possession  upon  the  isl- 
W^mi  of  Aquetnet,  or   Acquidneck  —  now  Rhode  Island.    Their  firat 
[  choioB  wiis  Sowanies  —  a  neck  of  land  in  the  present  town  of  Barring- 
ton,  —  but  the  Plj-mouth  people  claimed  the  latter  as  belonging  to 
tbcm,  holding  it,  they  mid,  "  to  be  the  garden  of  tlieir  Patent,  and  the 
flour  in  the  garden,"  while  the  island  was  not  within  their  bounda- 
ricA."     On  this  latter  point,  luiwi.-vt-r,  tlit-  Plymouth  authorities  changed 


■fterwaril.  In  1H;MI. 
I  when  Coddington.  the 
^aovemor  of  Rhode 
^|«UimI.  pt-titioned  for  a 

IpatCUt,   Edwiinl    Wins-  Thi  Ca>*.  Pgnimguth,  Rna<l<  Itland. 

IIdw   appKiiri'd    on   be- 

iilf  of  the  Plynionth  people  before  the  committee  of  the  admiralty  in 
■XondoD,  claiming  that  Acqnidneck  belonged  to  them  under  the  grant 
P«f  ltJ20.» 

The  ialaud,  however,  was  purchased  from  Canonicus  and  Mian- 

tonomo,  for  "  forty  fathom  of  white  beads,"  for  Coddington  ajid  his 

auoctales.     It  was  done,  writes  Williams,  "through  that  love  and 

r  bvottr  which  that  honoured  gentleman.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  myself. 

■had  with  tlm  great  sKcheiii,  Myantonomy,  about  the  league  which  I 

\  >  a  lUnn/nm  AVii-  /Tn^runiJ.-  or  a   JVorrufiw  of  Xt:^  England's  PerifcuUou.  etc.     Bv 
rit.  Pbniciui  of  Ruds  bland  in  America.     Hi2.    Kepublubed  id  Mais,  lliit. 
^  FmtUi  S«rie^  xil.  li. 
i  Sartmtirt. 

»  Pofm,  Colonial  Serira,  cdiled  hf  W.  Moel  Sttiiutbutj,  p.  33S. 
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procured  between  the  Massachusetts  English  and  the  Nam^nsetto 
ID  the  Pequod  war." 

The  purchase  was  made  on  the  24th  of  March,  1637-S.  The  new 
seuivmoii  comers  pitched  their  tents  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
m'SuJ"  ^^^  island,  at  Pocasset,  now  called  Portsmouth,  possibly 
J^Jj"^^!,  some  days  before.  With  a,  reverential  reliance  upon  the 
1638.  divine  support,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  supporition 

that  they  were  men  too  dangerous  to  society  to  be  trusted  with  deadly 
weapons,  they  had  entered,  on  the  7th  of  the  month,  into  a  compact 
rather  of  the  character  of  a  church  than  of  a  civil  body.     To  incorpo- 
rate themselves  into  a  body  politic  tliey  submitted  their  lives,  persons, 
and  estates  unto  the  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  and  to  all  those  most  pi^rfect  and  absolute  laws  of  bis, 
given  unto  us  in  his  holy  word  of  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged 
thereby."  '     Under  this   theocracy  they  proposed  to   live ;   and  Mr. 
Coddington  was  at  once  chosen  chief  judge,  with,  probably, 
EhoKii  chid  the  functions  of  an  equity  court,  but  without  the  power  of 
enforcing  its  decisions. 
The  experiment  was  a  short  one.    "  The  perfect  and  absolute  law  " 
of  the  Scriptures  might  have  been 
quite  sufficient  for  the  original  asso- 
ciates alone,  but  their  numbers  were 
soon  added  to  with  such  a  result  as 
might  have  been  looked  for.     Some 
of  those  who  came  to  the  new  settle- 
ment were  probably  not  s^nts ;  some 
of  those  who  were  may  possibly  have 
been  saints   of  a  very  pn^matical 
and  uncompliant  disposition.    Not  a 
'   year  had  passed  when  we  find  that 
three  persons  were  elected  as  elders 
to  assist  Mr.  Coddington,  and  two 
of  these  three  were  not  among  the 
original  associates.     Not  long  after 
Go.»tnoi  Coddington.  ^  coiistable  was  chosen  to  preserve 

the  peace  and  prevent  unhnvful  meetings,  and  a  sei^eant  elected  to 
keep  a  prison  for  the  custody  of  those  committed  to  hiB  cbu^.* 
About  the  same  time  William  Aspinwall,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
■  I'hu  UMiH-iules  wt^K  William  C.>.liliii;:it>n.  Juliii  Clark,  William  Ilutchinaoo,  Joba 
CogucKliall.  WilliHDi  .\H|>iii»jill.  S.-kniiU'l  Willun.-,  Jutin  ]'<>rtcr.  .fuhu  Sauford,  Edvud 
Ilatrhiniioii,  .lull..  ThuuiuH  Savat.ri>,  William  Dycv,  William  ('m.-bome.  Phillip  Shcuman, 
Johu  WiilkpT,  ltli-li:ir.i  CanliT,  Willimn  BauUtou,  Kciwanl  HuU'hiiKOO,  SaD.,  Heniy  BsB. 
—  CullviidfrV  llitloriral  DinnmrHr.  Iliickua  uJiU  1u  the  list  the  uame  uf  Randal  HoMbd. 
V  AWc  ItloHd  Caiontal  Utrordt. 
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and  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  had  been  banished  from  Massa- 
chosetta,  was  proceeded  against  ^'  as  a  suspected  person  for  sedition 
against  the  State."  There  are  no  surer  evidences  of  civil  government 
than  j^la  and  constables. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  prioress  of  eveots.  The  class  to  which,  un- 
der the  cat^ory  of  "  Persons  distressed  in  conscience,"  Roger  Williams 
soggested  that  a  shelter  might  be  found  about  Narragansett 
Bay,  is  always  sure  to  include  some  very  disagreeable  and  otihauiw 
very  unreasonable,  though  unquestionably  most  upright  and  "  '^'' 
worthy  people.  Some  of  this  kind,  probably,  whose  consciences  were 
very  tender,  as  well  as  some  who  had  no  consciences  at  all,  followed 
to  Rhode  Island  John  Clark  and  his  friends,  whose  earnest  desire  in 
going  was  that  they  might  be  permitted  "  to  live  peaceably  together." 
There  were  penalties  many  and  severe  yet  to  be  paid  before  liberty  and 
peace  could  dwell  together  undisturbed,  as  these  people  soon  made  man- 
ifest. 


,  thought  in  Uosto  or  At 
least.  Governor  Wintlirop  bel  e  e  i 
that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  at  the  hot 
t(.m  .j(  the  troiibk-a  which  broke  o  it  i 
the  new  colony.  In  May,  Iti3d  the 
governor  writes :  "  At  Aquiday  the 
people  grew  very  tumultuous,  and  put 

out  Mr.  Coddington  and  the  other  three  magistrates,  and  chose  Mr. 
Hutchinson  only,  a  man  of  a  very  mild  temper  and  weak  parts,  and 
wholly  guided  by  his  wife,  who  had  been  the  beginner  of  all  the  former 
troubles  in  the  country,  and  still  continued  to  bre»^d  disturhanco." ' 

This  was,  no  doubt,  so   far  true  that  Mrs.   Hutchinson  was  not 
liki'ly  to  have  been  a  silent  listener  to  any  discussions,  espe-  inanMMof 
ciiiily    upon    theological    questions,  ;ind   these    could    hardly   in=<-n  in 
hiive  fiiiird  ti>  iirisc  atiicng  minds  eut  loose  from  all  settled   curJ". 
lH-li,-fs     In-    the    Aiitiii<inii;in    eoiitfLiv.-rsv.  ;iiid    liot    ami    eairer    witii 
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novel  theorieB,  political  and  polemiciil.  Aiid  out  of  such  discuasiona 
may  well  have  been  evolved  the  necessity  of  civil  rule  and  ft  change 
of  rulers.     But  the  spirit,  neverthelesB,  in  which  John  Clark  spoke 

influenced  miuiy 
amongtbem,  remeiiH 
bering  the  proffer  of 
Abraham  to  Lot,  and 
turning  one  to  tlut 
right  hand  and  thv 
othur  to  the  left. 
CoddingtoD  and  his 
friends  removed 
within  two  years  to 
the  other  end  of  the 
island.  —  iit  New- 
port,—  but  the  colo- 
iiu-9  were  soon  after 
united  under  one 
government,  with 
Coddington  at  it* 
head,  and  Hutchin- 
tton  as  one  of  his 
u£tiistanta. 

Newix>rt  was  settled  by  nine  of  tho  k-ading  men  of  Pocasset  —  or, 
as  it  was  this  year  named,  Portsmouth  —  including  all  \ts  magistrates.' 
Of  these,  the  first  who  built  a  house  was  Nicholas  Kaston,  who,  with 
his  two  sons,  Peter  and  Jolin,  arrived  in  a  boat  on  the  tirst  of  May, 
perhaps  a  little  in  advance  of  his  eight  associates.  He  and  his  sons, 
at  any  rate,  were  the  first  to  provide  themselves  with  a  permanent 
shelter.^  At  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  emigrants  on  the  16th 
of  May,  the  site  of  "  the  plantation  now  begun  at  this  aouthw<^st  end 
of  the  island  "  is  fixed  aa  on  both  sides  of  the  spring,  *'  by  tlie  seaude 
southward  " ;  this  spring  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  Spring 
Street  near  the  State  House,  its  stream  running  to  the  harbor.  The 
town  grew  rapidly,  and  in  five  months  numbered  one  hundred  and  one 
persf^ns.  Winthrop  says  in  his  jonmal  of  that  month :  "  They  [at 
Arqnidneok]  also  gathered  a  church  in  a  very  disordered  way;  for  they 
took  some  excommunicated  persons,  and  others  who  were  members  of 

<  Tba  nino  were  William  Code) ini- urn.  NichoUg  Easlon,  .Inhii  CujoRslull.  Willism  Brm- 
(vn,  John  CIatIe,  Joramjr  Clark.  Thumo*  Iliumnl,  Henr;  Ball,  stid  William  ttyrv. 

*  The  hoaw  ita»  ud  tbc  wnt  Mdc  of  Fuewcli  Street,  «  little  woal  of  Friund*'  meelinf- 
AiHue  in  tim  N<iirp»rt  uf  oar  dkr,  Cu(ldin)^ii'«  bunse  wan  on  the  aorth  side  of  Uvlbot- 
•asb  i^iTMt.  froating  Duko  8lrMl.  —  ArsolJ'it  Uittorj  i(fBhodr  hland. 
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the  church  of  Boston  and  not  dismissed."  He  probably  refers  to  a 
gathering  at  Pocasset,  but  these  nine  founders  of  Newport  must  have 
been  its  chief  members,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  lost  their  Christian 
fellowship  by  their  removal.  The  "  disordered  way  "  was  ere  long 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Newport,  with  the  Rev.  John  Clark  as  pastor, 
—  to  the  Puritan  mind  "  a  confusion  worse  confounded." 

Hutchinson  died  in  1642.  Only  the  summer  before  a  son  and  a 
son-in-law  of  the  family  had  been  imprisoned  and  fined  on  a  visit  to 
Boston,*  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  longing 
for  peace  and  tranquillity,  sought,  after  her  husband's  death,  ^^  Hutch- 
to  escape  persecution  and  calumny  by  removing  to  New  jJJJfyi^^ 
Netberland,  out  of  the  reach  of  her  own  countrymen,  than  ^•'^ 
that  it  became  intolerable  to  her,  as  her  detractors  would  have  us 
believe,  to  live  in  any  peaceful  and  well-ordered  community.  "•  She 
and  her  party,"  says  Winthrop,  "  would  have  no  magistracy."  But 
there  was  no  evil  he  was  not  willing  to  believe  of  that  unhappy  lady. 
He  even  suspected  her  of  witchcraft,  and  that  she  had  bewitched 
this  young  man  Collins,  who  married  her  daughter ;  for  "  it  was  cer- 
tainly known,*'  he  says,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  that  her  ''  bosom 
friend,"  one  Hawkins's  wife,  '*  had  much  familiarity  with  the  devil 
in  England." 

In  truth  these  Rhode  Island  people  grew,  from  the  banning,  to  be 
more  and  more  intolerable  to  the  Boston  brethren.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  they  should  obstinately  maintain  the  rights  ^^^  ^ 
of  independent  thought  and  private  conscience ;  it  was  un-  ^*^'***°** 
pardonable  that  they  should  assume  to  be  none  the  less  sincere  Chris- 
tians and  good  citizens,  and  should  succeed  in  establishing  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  on  principles  which  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  declared  were  criminal.  Even  in  a  common  peril  the  Massa- 
chusetts magistrates  could  recognize  no  tie  of  old  friendship — hardly, 
indeed,  of  human  sympathy  —  that  should  bind  them  to  such  men. 
Opportunities  for  showing  the  bitterness  and  intensity  of  this  feeling 
were  not  long  in  coming. 

The  necessity  still  existed  —  by  whose  fault  may,  perhaps,  be  ques- 
tioned, but,  at  any  rate,  existed  —  of  the  utmost  vigilance  lest  the 
hatred  of  the  Indians  should  be  again  provoked,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  lesson  of  the  Pequot  war,  into  open  hostility.     An  alliance  of 

J  Colliiw,  the  son-in-law,  waa  fined  £100,  and  Hutchinson  £50,  not  with  any  expectation 
that  such  fim^  could  ever  be  paid,  but  that  the  men  niif;:ht  be  detained  in  prison.  Gov- 
enior  Winthrop  frankly  arknowledj;es  this  and  p^ivcs  as  an  additional  reason  that  the  fam- 
ilv  h.i«l  thrn  ttifori"  \h'vu  so  troublesome.  In  Coliius's  case  this  vicarious  ])unishment  was 
inriitt-  <i  upon  a  man  who  had  not  even  been  in  the  country  a  twelve  mouth.  When  the 
niiiiTK-it rates  wen'  satisfied  with  the  len;;tli  of  the  imprisonment  the  fines  were  remitted,  and 
the  yt>un;:  i^en  returned  to  Rhode  Island. 


Hostility  of 
MaMachu- 
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all  the  English  was,  as  that  war  had  proved,  the  wisest  precaution  and 
the  surest  defence.  These  later  settlements,  made  meanwhile  on  Nai^ 
ragansett  Bay,  were  not  less  sensible  of  the  common  danger,  nor 
doubtful  as  to  how  it  could  best  be  met. 

Upon  this  subject  Governor  Coddington  wrote  in  1640,  by  order  of 
proporition  the  General  Court,  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The 
McJonhi  character  of  the  letter  we  only  know  from  Winthrop's  ac- 
^nifoM  count  of  it.  Though  it  came  from  Newport  and  not  from 
Indians.  ProWdencc,  it  was  written  in  that  humane  spirit  which  Roger 
Willian^  had  always  held  should  govern  the  treatment  of  the  natives; 
that  the  real  safety  of  the  English  lay  in  a  just  recognition  of  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  the  Indians.  "  They  declared,"  says  Winthrop,  "  their 
dislike  of  such  as  would  have  the  Indians  rooted  out,  as  being  of  the 
cursed  race  of  Ham,  and  their  desire  of  our  mutual  accord  in  seeking 
to  gain  them  by  justice  and  kindness,  and  withal  to  watch  over  them 
to  prevent  any  danger  by  them." 

The  magistrates  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  united  with  those 
of  Acquidneck  in  this  reasonable  and  Christian  proposition. 

Refused  by 

MmMachu-  Nor  was  it  in  itself  repugnant  to  the  General  Court  of  the 
Bay.  But  however  apprehensive  they  might  be  of  a  savage 
outbreak,  however  much  disposed  to  conciliate  the  Indians  by  justice 
and  kindness,  they,  in  Boston,  would  neither  bestow  nor  willingly 
receive  blessings  in  companionship  with  heretics.  The  resentment 
which  would  seize  such  an  occasion  for  its  gratification  seems  almost 
puerile.  "  We  returned  answer  of  our  consent  with  them  in  all  things 
propounded,"  writes  Winthrop,  "  only  we  refused  to  include  those  of 
Aquiday  in  our  answer,  or  to  have  any  treaty  with  them."  *  The 
official  record  is  even  more  explicit.  The  letter,  it  was  ordered,  ^  shall 
be  thus  answered  by  the  governor ;  that  the  court  doth  assent  to  all 
the  propositions  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid  letter,  but  that  the  answer 
shall  be  directed  to  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Haynes  [<rf 
New  Haven  and  of  Connecticut]  only,  excluding  Mr.  Coddington  and 
Mr.  Brenton  [of  Newport,]  as  men  not  to  bo  capitulated  withal  by  ns^ 
either  for  themselves  or  the  people  of  the  Island  which  they  inhabit, 
as  their  ciise  stanileth."  ^ 

Nor  was  this  an  outbreak  of  a  merely  temporary  feeling.  Here  was 
the  spirit  which  was  to  shape  the  future  relations  of  the  older  and  the 
younger  colony.  It  shut  out  all  considerations  of  a  common  interest, 
(lull(»<l  the  sense  of  a  common  danger,  stifled  the  sympathies  of  a  kin- 
dred blood.  The  *'  cast? ''  of  these  men  in  Narragansett  Bay  was  that 
they  hiul  been  banisluMl  from  Massachusetts,  or  had  fled  of  their  own 

*  Savapc's  Winthrop,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24. 

-  Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 
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accord  that  they  might  enjoy  in  peace  the  right  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves. Bat  that  was  a  right  which  to  the  Puritans  of  Boston  was 
intolerable.  It  was  not  merely  —  as  is  so  often  pretended  on  their 
behalf  —  that  these  Puritans  sought  to  protect  the  house  of  refuge 
they  had  built  from  any  disturbing  influences ;  they  were  no  less  de» 
termined  that  there  should  not  be,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  anywhere 
within  their  reach,  a  church  or  a  state  that  was  not  formed  upon  their 
model. 

This  proposition  from  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  was  only  the  re- 
newal of  an  already  familiar  discussion.  The  question  of  a  confed- 
eration of  the  colonies  had  been  annually  brought  up  for  consideration 
from  the  close  of  the  Pequot  war  to  the  spring  of  1643  among  the 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Plymouth.  From 
year  to  year  the  project  was  deferred,  the  two  smaller  colonies  fearing 
lest,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  alliance,  too  much  power  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  stronger  colony  of  the  Bay.  One  point,  at 
least,  might  now  be  considered  as  settled ;  however  willing  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven  might  be  that  Acquidneck  should  be  included  in 
such  a  league,  should  it  ever  be  formed,  the  assent  of  Massachusetts 
coxild  only  be  obtained  by  the  exclusion  of  that  colony. 

In  1643,  accordingly,  a  confederation  was  made  embracing  Massa- 
chusetts,  New   Plymouth,    Connecticut,   and   New    Haven. 

__  Tho  New 

The  same  end  and  aim,  the  preamble  recited,  had  brought  England 
them  into  these  parts  of  America,  ^^  to  advance  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  gospel  in 
purity  with  peace."  Their  distance  from  each  other  was  incompatible 
with  a  single  government  for  all  these  plantations  ,  but  their  danger 
was  a  common  one  from  the  "  people  of  several  nations  and  strange 
languages  "  by  whom  they  were  surrounded ;  they  could  not  look  for 
protection  from  the  home  government  because  of  "  the  sad  distractions 
in  England  ;  "  they  entered,  therefore,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,  "  into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league  of  friend- 
ship and  amity,  for  offence  and  defence,  mutual  advice  and  succor  upon 
all  just  occasions,  both  for  preserving  and  propagating  the  truth  and 
liberties  of  the  gospel,  and  for  their  own  mutual  safety  and  welfare." 

The  purpose  of  this  federation  was  strictly  defined  and  limited,  and 
its  affairs  were  to  be  entrusted  to  a  body  of  eight  commissioners,  two 
from  each  colony.  The  main  object  was  an  offensive  and  defensive 
league  in  case  of  war,  though  the  rendition  of  fugitive  servants  and 
criniinHls  wiis  also  provided  for.  In  all  things  else  each  colony  re- 
KTved  to  itself  the  right  of  self  government.  Thus  simple  were  the 
trrins  of  this  federal  union,  so  obviously  the  germ  of  the  union  of 
States  of  the  next  century. 
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For  six  years,  as  we  have  already  said,  this  qaestion  of  confeder- 
ation was  a  topic  of  anxious  discussion.  Though  so  strictly 
the  eonfed-  defined  and  limited,  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  caution  that 
*'*^*  the  several  colonies  consented  to  surrender  the  rights  of  self- 

government  even  for  so  obvious  a  good  as  a  sure  protection  against 
their  enemies.  Perhaps  the  league  would  have  been  even  longer  de- 
layed had  not  other  than  Indian  wars  been  thought  possible.  The 
people  along  the  southern  coast  of  New  England  had  turned  their 
resolute  faces  and  longing  eyes  towards  New  Netherland.  The  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  or,  at  least,  the  leaders  among  them,  never  lost 
sight  of  the  hope  of  absolute  independence  which  first  moved  them  to 
transfer  their  company,  with  its  charter,  quietly  and  secretiy  from 
London  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  They  watched  with  absorbing  in- 
terest the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  cautious  of  any  rash 
precipitancy,  but  ready  for  any  emergency  by  which  they  might  be 
involved  in  that  great  struggle,  and  any  event  that  might  be  turned 
to  their  own  advantage.  That  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  which 
ratified  the  act  of  confederacy,  also  decreed  that  in  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance taken  by  the  Governor  and  magistrates  they  should  omit  ^^  for 
the  present "  the  words  ^^  you  shall  bear  true  faith  and  alle^ance  to 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles ;  "  for  the  king,  they  said,  "  had 
violated  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  made  war  upon  them.'* 

But  from  this  first  New  England  confederacy  —  with  its  immediate 
Agamenu-  purposc  of  defence  and  offence  against  the  Indians,  and  the 
A^!^Mk  possible  purposes  which  time  might  bring  forth  —  Groiges^s 
•xcioded.  colony  at  Agamenticus  (York)  in  Maine,  and  the  planta- 
tions on  the  Narragansett,  were  rigidly  excluded.  The  Puritans 
dreaded  the  state  and  the  church  from  which  they  had  fled,  and  which 
Gorges  represented  ;  they  hated  the  heretics  who  had  escaped  to 
Rhode  Island  from  the  persecutions  of  the  church  and  the  state  whidi 
they  sought  to  establish. 


^^^ 
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OTRT.  —  The  Belief  in  a  Special  Divine  Protection.  —  Special  Providences. 
—  Puritan  Interpretation  of  Disasters  and  Misfortunes. — Popular  Ap- 
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Regulation  of  Dress  and  Customs. — Paternal  Character  of  the  Govern- 
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Punishments.  ~  Puritan  Spirit  and  its  Results  in  Practice.  —  Samuel  Gor- 
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"  Slate  Rock,"  as  the  spot  is  still  called  where  Williams  first 
stepped  on  shore  in  search  of  a  new  home,  marks  a  memorable  event  in 
the  history  of  New  England.  The  wrongs  he  had  suffered  might 
have  passed  into  oblivion  as  evil  so  often  does,  had  not  their  memory 
been  kept  alive  by  the  good  which  followed  as  a  beneficent  if  wiuums 
not  an  inevitable  consequence.  A  man  less  sturdy  in  cour-  5?^coi>^^ 
age,  or  of  a  virtue  less  stern  would  have  been  crushed  into  *<^*«***^- 
submission  or  frightened  into  retraction  by  the  persecution  with 
which  he  was  beset.  But  whether  the  assertion  of  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  of  freedom  of  conscience  did  or  did  not  lead  Roger  Wil- 
liams into  errors,  sometimes  of  thought  and  sometimes  of  action,  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  the  sacredness  of  conscientious  convic- 
tion were  still  true ;  and  to  him  was  given  the  strength  to  assert 
and  maintain,  through  much  tribulation,  the  great  principle,  then 
dimly  understood,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  free  government 
and  of  all  intelligent  religious  belief. 

In  the  last  analysis  Puritanism  meant  freedom  of  thought  and  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  But  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Bo«tonPuri- 
liinit«Hl  it  to  that  mecisure  of  truth  —  by  no  means  small  in-  '**^™- 
ch*€Mi  —  to  which  they  had  attained.  It  was,  they  believed,  obedience 
to  t]w  highest  law  of  the  human  soul  to  go  as  far  as  they  went;  it 
wiis  heresy  to  go  beyond.     They  not  only  would  not  admit  that  free- 
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doni  of  thought  and  of  conscience  could  legit iruntely  lead  to  any  otlier 
conclusions  than  those  they  bad  reached ;  but  they  would  not  admit 
that  such  freedom  should  go  further  and  test  the  justice  of  those  con- 
clasiona.  More  than  thiu,  —  they  insisted  that  any  conclusions  dilTn^ 
ing  from  their  own  were  full  of  dismay  and  disaster ;  and  they  denied 
the  possibibty  of  coming  to  any  other  result  by  any  l(^cal  process  of 
thought  whatever. 


Accordingly  they  believed  those  deserving  of  the  severest  condem- 
nation who  maintained  any  doctrine  which,  according  to  the  construe 
tion  they  cIiobp  to  put  upon  it  and  the  deductions  they  t^liosi'  to  dmv 
from  it,  was  mischievous,  however  vehemently  those  holding  that  dofr 
trine  might  repudiate  such  a  construction  and  such  deductions.  TTiey 
assumed,  therefore,  not  merely  to  punish  the  propagation  of  vmt 
evidently  or  d>nf(!ss<>d  as  of  evil  intent  ;  they  were  no  leas  tmgtt  to 
visit  with  severe  penalties  any  doctrine  which  others  might  bold  to  tit 
truthful  and  benefinnit,  but  from  which  they  by  some  ingenious  intel- 
lectual process  could  deduce  a  possible  luvil  uflcncn  or  a  religioQi 
heresy. 
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It  was  to  the  last  degree  narrow-minded,  and,  as  narrow-mindedness 
always  is,  absurd.  But  these  people  were  not  the  less  sincere  because 
they  were  intolerant.  Bigotry,  though  it  be  ever  so  cruel,  is  not  neces- 
sarily dishonest,  and  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  these  Puritan 
bigots  were  for  the  most  part  upright  and  conscientious.  They  had 
braved  the  pains  and  perils  of  exile  from  homes  and  country  most 
dearly  loved  to  secure  their  own  inalienable  rights,  and  they 
felt  to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones  the  persecution  from 
which  they  had  fled.  That  which  was  gained  was  the  more  precious 
for  the  price  that  was  paid  for  it,  and  they  could  not  intermit  their 
vigilance  in  guarding  a  possession  that  had  cost  so  much.  If  the 
weakness  of  passion  sometimes  blunted  the  finer  sense  of  justice,  this 
is  only  to  say  that  these  men  were  human,  —  that  great  suffering  had 
not  taught  them  perfect  charity. 

But  either  they  would  not  or  could  not  recognize  the  fact  that  be- 
cause they  had  gone  so  far  and  opened  the  way,  others  would  inevita- 
bly insist  upon  going  further ;  that  the  limit  to  thought  and  to  freedom 
in  matters  civil  and  religious  which  they  set  up  would  not  be  accepted 
by  others  because  they  themselves  were  satisfied  that  only  danger  and 
darkness  lay  beyond.  There  was  reason  enough  in  their  own  circum-, 
stances  and  in  their  relations  to  the  mother  country  for  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  care  lest  liberty  should  become  license ;  but  it  behooved 
them  of  all  men  to  make  no  mistake  in  drawing  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween license  and  liberty.  If  they  feared  the  harvest  was  to  be  of 
thorns  they  should  have  remembered  it  was  of  the  tree  they  planted ; 
and  remembering  this  they  should  have  doubted  of  such  thorns  ;  they 
should  have  reflected  that  if,  when  the  fruit  be  gathered,  it  should  be 
found  not  sharp  and  bitter,  but  of  exceeding  sweetness  and  whole- 
someness,  what  madness  it  would  have  been  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  that  bore  it. 

No  faith  could  be  more  profound  —  none  indeed  more  logical,  if  rest- 
ing on  a  sure  foundation  —  than  that  of  these  Boston  Puritans  in  their 
own  righteousness.    They  believed  that  the  Almighty  Power  g^,,^,  j^  ^ 
which  created  and  governed  the  universe,  unseen  elsewhere  JSJ^*ji^. 
and  of  other  men,  manifested  itself  visibly  and  unmistakably  "**"• 
for  their  protection   and  in  approbation  of   their  lives    and   actions. 
It  wiis,  perhaps,  only  the  elect  few  who  recognized  in  all  its  marvellous 
majesty  this  impendency  of  the  DiWne  presence  ;  to  common  people 
yet  subject  to  temptation  and  liable  to  sin,  God  may  have  seemed,  as 
He  <Kx\s  alwiiys  to  ordinary  niortiils,  afar  off.      But  to  those  who  did 
sH^e  it,  this  visible  imminence  of  the  Almighty,  manifested  in  ineirlents 
that   might   otherwise  seem  trivial  or  fortuitous,  as  well  as  in  gn*at 
events,  had  an  awful  meaning,  and  exercised  over  their  existence  an 
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irresistible  and  commanding  influence.  Life  must  needs  have  been  a 
very  stem  and  sombre  thing  to  men  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
standing  face  to  face  with  God,  to  have  entered  into  his  counsels,  to 
be  joined  with  Him  in  the  same  work,  to  be  justified  in  all  they  did  by 
constant  revelations  of  His  will,  or  warned  by  significant  punishments 
of  His  displeasure.  They  felt  quite  as  intensely  and  devoutly  as  men 
generally  feel  that  the  will  and  the  law  of  the  Infinite  Creator  gov- 
erned everywhere  and  always  —  omniscient  in  a  universe  without 
bounds;  omnipresent  in  an  eternity  without  beginning  and  without 
end.  But  to  them  there  was  a  sense  of  a  personal  Divine  presence 
which  had  another  and  even  more  overwhelming  meaning :  God  him- 
self was  always  and  personally  in  Boston. 

This  belief  in  an  immediate  Providential  government  of  the  affairs 
of  New  England,  so  often  avowed  by  Winthrop  and  others  of  the  lead- 
ing Puritans,  was  more  profound  than  any  ordinary  superstition  ;  it 
was  a  fundamental  religious  faith.  Incidents  in  themselves  trivial 
were  *'  special  Providences ;  "  events  of  larger  moment  and  wider 
consequence  were  "  judgments  of  God."  He  before  whom  Moses  hid 
his  face,  and  who  said  **  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  was  again  a  real  per- 
sonal presence  upon  the  earth,  had  again  revealed  himself  to  his  own 
peculiar  people.  Their  wdsdom  was  his  wisdom  ;  their  purposes  were 
his  purposes  ;  their  enemies  were  his  enemies.  He  shielded  them  in 
a  thousand  ways  from  trouble.  If  the  wicked  were  visited  with  mis- 
fortunes, it  was  because  they  were  wicked  in  His  estimation  as  well  as 
in  theirs.  If  mishap  sometimes  befell  the  good  it  was  to  remind  them 
of  their  dependence  upon  God,  or  to  rebuke  them  for  a  proneness  to 
forget  that  lie  was  the  source  of  all  blessings.  In  either  case  it  was 
to  testify  His  immediate  presence,  or  His  approval  of  all  that  they 
thought  and  did  believing  it  to  be  His  will.  Thus  there  was  vouch- 
sjifed  to  them  a  constant  reveljition,  and  by  the  wise  its  voice  could 
never  be  mistaken. 

To  incidents  trifling  in  themselves  there  might  be  a  tremendous  im- 
specw  port.  Among  a  thousand  books  in  a  chamber  where  also 
ProTidenceii.  ^^^  .^  store  of  coHi,  lay  a  volume  in  which  were  bound  op 
together  a  Greek  T(»stament,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  was  a  thing  "  worthy  of  observation,"  to  the  pious  Win- 
throp, that  a  mouse  should  have  entered  the  garret,  eaten  the  Prayer 
Book,  '*  every  leaf  of  it,"  and  left  the  rest  untouched.  Could  this  be 
aceiilt»nt  ?  Was  it  a  mouse's  discrimination  ?  It  was  so  obvious  as  to 
need  only  to  be  point4'd  out  that  by  this  humble  instrument  God  had 
chosen  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  the  stated  prayers  of  an  idolatrous 
church. 
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Could  the  Lord  tolerate  false  doctrine  ?  There  -was  no  want  of  an- 
swers. God  followed  Mrs.  Hutchinson  —  a  "  woman  who  had  the 
chiefe  rule  of  all  the  roast,  heing  very  bold  in  her  strange  RevelationB 
and  misapplications  "  —  and  her  family  to  New  Netherland,  where, 
lays  Johnson,'  the  Indians  "  cruelly  murthered  her,  taking  one  of  their 
daught«ni  away  with  them,  and  another  of  them  seeking  to  escape,  is 
caught,  as  she  was  getting  over  a  hedge,  and  they  drew  her  back 
againe  by  the  haire  of  the  bead  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  there  cut 
off  her  bead  with  a  hatchet."  But  this  was  "  the  loud-speaking  hand 
of  God  against  them."  A  barber  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  on  Bos- 
ton Neck —  the  road  still  so  called,  and  leading  to  the  suburban  towns 
of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  —  and  perished.  It  was  remembered  of 
him  when  his  frozen 
body  was  recovered 
from  the  snow,  that 
he  was  one  who  '^  hav- 
ing a  fit  opportunity, 
by  reason  of  his  trade. 
»o  soone  as  any  were 
tut  downe  in  his 
chaire,  he  would  com- 
monly be  cutting  of 
their  haire  and  the 
troth  together  *  In 
the  Hutchinson  con 
troversy  this  unhap 
py  roan  had  been  so 
carried  away  by  hia 

mistaken  zeal  that  his  name  is  found  among  those  whose  arms  were 
taken  from  them  *  That  he  should  freeze  to  death  wiS  a  testimony  from 
the  Lord  that  an  antmomian  and  contumacious  barber,  who  for  the 
propagation  of  error,  so  misused  his  opportunities,  was  not  fit  to  live. 

Governor  Winthrop  called  it  a  notable  "  judgment  of  God,"  that 
twenty-one  barrels  of  gunpowder  should  explode  on  board  an  English 
ship  in  the  harbor  of  Charlestown,  killing  the  captain,  nine  or  ten  of 
his  crew,  and  some  others ;  for  they  were  "  profane  scoffers,"  says  the 
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Governor,  "  at  us,  and  at  the  ordinances  of  religion  here."  Not  that 
they  were  irreligious  or  wicked  men  in  any  other  sense,  for  the  captaiu 
had  said,  when  questioned  for  his  absence  from  a  fast-day  meeting  in 
the  town,  that  "  they  had  as  good  service  on  board  as  we  had  on  shore." 
It  was  a  fatal  assumption  on  behalf  of  the  English  Church  ;  only  two 
hours  later  God  made  the  difference  manifest  by  tearing  ship  and  peo- 
ple to  atoms ;  and  it  was  the  more  significant  that  a  shower  of  rain 
and  some  other  hindrances  were  sent  to  detain  from  the  coming  catas- 
trophe some  of  the  leading  Puritans  of  Boston,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  the  vessel.  The  Lord  protected  His  own,  and  sent  his  "  judgment 
upon  those  scorners  of  his  ordinances  and  the  ways  of  his  servants." 

So  at  home  and  abroad,  in  great  things  and  in  small  things,  in  the 
affairs  of  individuals,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  of  the  state, 
the  interference  of  Divine  Providence  was  manifested,  and  always  for 
the  protection  of  these  His  peculiar  people,  for  the  justification  of  their 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  thought  and  deed,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
their  enemies.  It  was  *'  a  special  providence,"  Mr.  Winthrop  thought, 
that  set  a  neighbor's  hens  to  cackling  in  the  night  time,  and  aroused 
their  owner  to  discover  that  the  house  of  good  Mr.  Pelham  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  on  fire.  No  foolish  fowls  or  crowing  cocks  could  so  miB- 
take  the  light  of  a  conflagration  for  the  break  of  day,  except  it  were 
to  bring  safety  to  a  man  so  truly  good. 

But  see  a  protecting  care  in  larger  measure  to  save  the  State. 
Dirine  Inters  When  ouc  Captain  Mason  built  in  London  a  ship  which  was 
politick '°  t^  bring  over  the  dreaded  General  Governor  for  New  Eng- 
affairt.  land,  it  was  the  Lord  who  "  disappointed  and  frustrated  idl 
the  designs  "  of  its  enemies  by  breaking  the  ship's  back  before  she 
had  left  the  stocks.  Mason  himself,  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  "  soon  after  fell  sick  and  died,"  not  even  death-bed  repent- 
ance availing  him  when  he  promised  that  "  if  he  recovered  to  be  as 
great  a  friend  to  New  England  [to  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
that  is,]  as  he  had  formerly  been  an  enemy."  So  also  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  '*  never  prospered,"  for  he  '*  also  had  sided  with  our  adversaries 
against  us,  but  underhand,  pretending  by  his  letters  and  speeches  to 
seek  our  welfare." 

Even  some  i-ash  men,  returning  to  England  against  all  advice  and 
bearing  thither  no  good  report  of  the  people  and  the  country,  were 
beset  with  disaster,  tossed  up  and  down  by  tempests,  reduced  to 
j)ainful  suffering  for  want  of  food,  and  only  escaped  shipwreck  when 
they  "  humbled  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  acknowledged  God's 
hand  to  be  justly  out  against  them,  for  speaking  evil  of  this  g^ood 
land  and  the  Lord's  people  here."  Nor  was  disiister  by  sea  the  end 
of  their  troubles.     On  shore,   ^^  some  were  exposed  to  great  straits, 
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and  found  no  entertainment,  their  friends  forsaking  them ; "  the 
daughter  of  one  of  them  soon  went  mad,  and  a  worse  fate  befell 
two  of  her  sisters,  who  were  debauched  ;  a  schoolmaster,  the  worst  of 
these  slanderers  of  the  saints,  who  succeeded  in  gathering  a  school 
about  him,  was  ruined  by  the  plague  by  which  his  pupils  were  dis- 
persed and  two  of  his  own  children  taken  away  from  him. 

They  saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  raised  over  them  in  special  protec- 
tion, or  in  special  rebuke  in  evidences  like  these  many  times,  from 
year  to  year,  in  many  places  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Only  a 
few  months  before  these  evil-minded  passengers  were  followed  across 
the  Atlantic  by  the  divine  wrath,  a  mail  carrier  was  overtaken  by  a 
freshet  on  his  way  to  Boston  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  where  a  ship 
had  just  arrived  from  England.  His  companion  was  lost  beneath  the 
ice,  but  he  was  permitted  to  escape,  for  "  he  had  about  him  all  the 
letters  from  England  which  were  brought  in  the  ship,  which  sure  were 
the  occasion  of  God's  preserving  him,  more  than  any  goodness  of  the 
man.*'  Again,  "  a  special  providence  of  God  appeared  "  in  the  case 
of  a  burning  house  in  Roxbury,  for  some  one  remembered  and  gave 
warning  in  season  that  there  was  a  store  of  gunpowder  within,  and 
though  the  explosion  was  like  an  earthquake,  and  burning  cinders 
were  carried  even  beyond  Boston  meeting-house,  yet  was  no  man  in- 
jured. But  the  loss  of  the  powder  was  the  more  observable,  inasmuch 
as  the  General  Court  had  neglected  to  pay  for  it,  and  had  refused  to 
lend  a  portion  of  it  both  to  Virginia  and  to  Plymouth,  when  those 
colonies  were  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  and  were  with- 
out adequate  means  of  defence.  It  was  thus  that  Heaven  chose  to 
remind  its  servants  that  neither  commercial  contracts  nor  the  claims 
of  humanity  could  be  ignored  with  impunity  even  in  Boston. 

Puerile  as  such  incidents  may  seem  to  the  robuster  common  sense 
of  later  times,  and  easy  as  it  is  to  bring  to  their  interpretation  the  test 
of  reason,  they  had  a  tremendous  meaning  to  the  Boston  Puritans. 
Why,  for  example,  should  the   Lord  destroy  the  powder  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  at  one  time  because  it  was  not  sent  to  the  Virginians  to 
be  used  for  their  defence  against  the  Indians,  when  the  next  year  it 
was  the  divine  will  that  these  Virginians,  then  no  better  and  no  worse, 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  savages  ?     But  counsel  was  not  taken  of 
human  reason.     In  the  later  event  Governor  Winthrop  could  only  see 
in   the  desolation  of  Virginia,  that  ''  it  was  very  observable  that  the 
Hiassacn*  <-ame  upon  them  soon  after  they  had  driven  out  the   purita,,  in- 
godly  ministers  we  had  sent  to  them,  and  had  made  an  order   o^crrtaVu" 
that  all  such  iis  would   not  conform   to  the  discipline  of  the   ^'='»-^^^'^''- 
thiirch  of   England  should  depart  tlie  country  by  a  certain  day,   .... 
and   many  were  forced   to  give  glory  to  God  in  acknowledging  that 
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this  evil  waa  sent  upon  them  from  God  for  their  reviling  the  goepel 
and  those  faithful  ministers  he  had  sent  among  them."  The  essentiiil 
thing  waa,  not  whether  the  Virginians  had  or  had  not  gunpowder: 
whether  they  could  or  could  not  defend  themselves  against  the  In- 
dians; but  that  Boston  might  be  rebuked  or  justified  in  whatever 
happened  to  them  in  wliich  she  had  any  concern.  It  was  not  that 
God  cared  much  about  Virginia. 

The  sign  sought  for  in  any  coincidence  of  events  waa  always  tlie 
divine  approval  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  PurltftDs,  and  all  that 
the  Puritans  did  to 
establish  that  gos- 
pel.    Thus  it  was 
because         certain 
men    of  Hinghmn 
put  out   upon  the 
Bay  with  a  raft  of  I 
timber,  upon  a  fitsl  I 
day,  that   a    tem- 
pest descended  ui>-  j 
on  them,  the  tim- 
ber was  nearly  all  'M 
lost,  and  the  men   ~ 
came  near  drown- 
ing ;       for       they  i 
scoffed   at    a    fast  I 
Hppointed   by    the  | 
mugistrates  in  B 
ton,  following  their  j 
pastor,     the     Rev. 
Peter  Hobart.   "a 

bold  man.  who  would  speak  his  mind,"  and  who 
bad  notions  of  his  own,  on  things  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical.    Winthrop    notes    this   incident   aa   "a    ''^-•^*^ '^j!^ 
special  providence   of  God,    pointing  out  his  dis- 
pleasura  against  these  profane  persons." 

And  when  not  long  after,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  loss  by 
shipwreck,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  of  Governor  Kicft  lUid  eight}' 
other  persons  of  New  Netherland,  the  Massachusetts  governor  speaks 
of  it  as  "  an  observable  hand  of  God  against  the  Dutch  at  New  Netb- 
erlauds,  which  though  it  were  sadly  to  be  lamented  in  regard  of  the 
cnUmily,  yet  there..app<!arcd  in  it  so  much  of  God  in  favor  of  his  poor 
people  here,  and  displeasure  towards  such  us  have  opposed  and  injured 
1  Thi*i*llM  oldMt  Heoliiig  Boun  nowitauiUogiii  Nortli  Anorica. 
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them  as  is  not  to  be  passed  by  without  due  observation  and  acknowl- 
edgment." Quite  as  observable  is  it  that  his  religious  faith  had  not 
overcome  the  natural  man  in  the  good  governor,  whose  kindness  of 
heart  speaks  out  in  spite  of  his  stern  theology. 

Men  who  had  this  abiding  faith  that  they  were  under  the  special 
protection  of  Providence  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  was  not  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  God's  creatures  ;  —  faith  that  God  manifested,  in 
the  events  of  every-day  life,  his  approval  in  what  they  did  and  in  what 
they  refrained  from  doing ;  —  faith  in  the  divine  sanction  of  all  they 
believed,  of  the  divine  condemnation  of  all  which  they  held  to  be 
error,  making  thus  their  limit  to  the  freedom  of  thought  God's  limit 
also ;  —  men  with  such  a  faith,  being  human  became  intolerant,  and 
being  intolerant,  became  persecutoi-s.  It  was  not  merely,  as  they  held, 
that  no  further  discovery  was  possible  of  moral  or  religious  truth ;  but 
that  the  truth  already  discovered  and  established  could  not  be  trusted 
to  compete  with  error.  They  recognized  the  direct  interposition  of  God 
in  arresting  false  doctrines  and  in  punishing  those  who  held  and  spread 
them ;  what  else  could  they  do  but  follow  the  divine  example  ?  There 
was  a  singular  and  unquestioning  confidence  in  their  own  righteous- 
ness which  seems  inexplicable  except  by  their  unshaken  conviction 
that  they  were,  even  as  the  angels  of  heaven,  at  one  with  God,  and 
understood  His  will  as  it  was  given  to  no  others  to  understand  it. 

"  It  is  said,"  —  wrote  a  Puritan  writer,  whose  seriousness  and  piety 
were  none  the  less  because  of  his  wit,  and  his  authority  and  influence 
none  the  less  because  of  his  pedantry  and  his  affectation  of  popui^r  ap- 
quaintness  —  "  It  is  said.  That  Men  ought  to  have  Liberty  of  J^ubTrty  Sf 
their  Conscience,  and  that  it  is  Persecution  to  debar  them  of  <^<>°'^*«°<=«- 
it ;  I  can  rather  stand  amazed  than  reply  to  this :  it  is  an  astonish- 
ment to  think  that  the  braines  of  men  should  be  parboyl'd  in  such 
impious  ignorance ;  Let  all  the  wits  under  the  Heavens  lay  their 
heads  together  and  find  an  Assertion  worse  than  this  (one  excepted) 
I  will  Petition  to  be  chosen  the  univereal  Ideot  of  the  world."  ^  Not 
a  Puritan  in  Massachusetts,  that  Massachusetts  could  tolerate,  but 
would  agree  with  this.  For  so  surely  as  it  was  divine  wisdom  that 
led  the  Puritan  out  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  it  was  not  liberty 
of  conscience  but  license  of  the  devil  that  would  lead  one  inch  beyond 
the  Church  of  Boston. 

*  Thr  Simple  Cobler  of  Agqawam  in  America,  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward  of  Ipswich, 
MaN-*.  This  ominont  Puritan  cltT^ynian  exhausts  the  peculiarity  of  style  which  distiii- 
Cui-lu-N  hini  when  writini;  of  toleration.  *'  IIow,"  he  .says,  "  all  Uelii^ions  should  enjoy 
their  lifurty,  Ju.niice  its  due  re<j:ularity,  Civil  eohahitation  moral  honesty,  in  one  and  the 
sanj«-  .JurJMiietion,  i.-*  U'vond  the  Arti<jue  of  my  eomprehension.  If  the  whole  eoncluve  of 
llfll  ran  >o  rompromise,  exa«lverse,  and  diametrical  contradictions,  a.s  to  comjK)litize  such  a 
multiinoii>tn>uM  inaufrcy  of  heter<M'lytcs  and  (juiccpiidlihets  (juietly  ;  I  trust  I  may  say  with 
all  huml.lc  reverence,  thev  cau  do  more  than  the  Senate  of  Heaven." 
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*'  We  have  been  reputed,"  writes  the  same  author,  "  a  Colluvies  of 
wild  Opinionists,  swarmed  into  a  remote  wilderness  to  find  elbow  room 
for  our  Phanatic  Doctrines  and  practises ;  I  trust  our  diligence  past 
and  constant  sedulity  against  such  persons  and  courses,  will  plead 
better  things  for  us.  I  dare  take  upon  me,  to  be  the  Herauld  of  New 
England  so  far,  as  to  proclaim  to  the  World,  in  the  name  of  our 
Colony,  that  all  Familists,  Anti-nomians,  Anabaptists,  and  other  En- 
thusiasts shall  have  free  Liberty  to  keep  away  from  us,  and  such  as 
will  come  to  be  gone  as  fast  as  they  can,  the  sooner  the  better." 

Nor  was  this  merely  an  expression  of  opinion ;  it  was  the  avowal 
of  a  policy.  Non-conformists  in  Old  Ens^land  who  became 
policy  of  the  Separatists  almost  before  they  were  off  soundings  on  their 
voyage  to  New  England,  could  hardly  escape  the  suspicion  of 
encouraging  the  utmost  latitudinarianism.  Men  who  had  secretly 
provided  that  the  royal  charter  should  go  with  them  to  their  new 
home,^  well  knew  that  their  purpose  of  self-government  was  very  likely 
to  be  construed  into  a  purpose  of  independent  government  and  free- 
dom of  religious  opinion.  There  was  suspicion  to  be  done  away  with, 
and  a  good  reputation  to  be  established  even  with  that  class  of  their 
countrymen  who  might  seek,  as  they  had  sought,  to  escape  from  the 
imminent  storm  in  England,  and  to  find  an  asylum  beyond  the  obser- 
vation, if  not  actually  beyond  the  reach,  of  king  and  bishops.  They 
could  not,  indeed,  choose  who  should  follow  them  to  that  place  of 
safety  ;  but  they  could  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  safety  only  to  those 
who,  like  themselves,  believed  neither  too  little  nor  too  much.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  they  apprehended  the  will  of  God 
and  did  it ;  but  they  were  not  so  different  from  other  men  of  other 
times  that  their  religious  convictions  were  uninfluenced  by  mere  worldly 
considerations,  by  pride  of  opinion,  by  an  imperfect  comprehension  of 
avowed  principles,  by  an  impatient  intolerance  of  all  those  who  de- 
clined to  accept  that  measure  of  truth,  no  more  no  less,  which  they 
maintained  was  the  only  correct  measure. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  its  fomiders  meant  should  be  a 
virtuous,  a  happy,  and  a  prosperous  commonwealth  ;  but  it  was  to  be 
so  strictly  in  accordance  vnth  their  own  notions  of  what  constituted 
virtue,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  and  there  was  no  welcome  and  no 
tolenition  among  them  of  any  other  opinions  than  their  own.  The 
ciiust?  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  they  maintained  as  they  understood 
it,  and  up  to  that  point  which  they  had  themselves  reached;  and  they 
would  have  arrested  all  further  progress  at  that  point  if  they  could. 
But  man  only  proposes.  It  was  well  for  humanity,  civilization,  and 
religion,  that  they  were  as  good  iis  they  were,  and  did  as  much  as 

1  See  vol.  i.,  p.  521,  et  seq. 
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they  did ;  that  they  were  no  better  and  did  no  more  was  their  loss, 
not  the  world's.     Where  they  stopped,  others  went  forward. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  were  as  rigid  and  uncom- 
promising in  their  ideas  of  morality  as  in  their  religious  prin-  puritan 
ciples.  If  they  aimed  to  measure  and  limit  thought  by  a  ^^* 
standard  which  they  believed  God  himself  had  prescribed,  so  they 
were  equally  sincere  and  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  make  men's 
lives  conform  to  the  same  rule  of  absolute  right.  Their  whole  method 
of  government,  whatever  they  did  and  whatever  they  proposed  to  do, 
can  only  be  fairly  considered  in  the  light  of  their  own  understanding 
of  their  responsibility,  and  wisdom,  and  righteousness. 

The  first  code  of  laws  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  General  Court, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  was  taken  entirely  from  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  accepted,  but  another  was  substituted  of  which  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  —  who 

knew    something    of    Roman  fV^    /    ij  rrJ m  / 

as  well  as  Jewish  law  —  was  yA  I ^ty1}^^^^}\/fCl^ 

the  author.^     He  was  lawyer     ^J^     \J^    /  ^  L^ '     S   / 
enough    to  know  that   there 
were  necessities  of  society  in  signatur.  of  Rtv.  Nath«niti  w.rd. 

the  17th  century  which  were  not  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  Moses. 
But  the  idea  of  government,  nevertheless,  was  largely  formed  from  a 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  exercise  an  immediate  super- 
vision over  the  conduct  of  every  individual  in  the  community,  in  all 
his  private  as  well  as  public  acts  and  relations,  was  to  govern  men  in 
acccordance  with  the  will  of  God.  A  glance  at  some  of  their  laws 
shows  the  spirit  of  their  rule,  and  how  infallible  their  belief  was  that 
the  world  could  be  made  perfect  if  it  was  only  governed  enough,  and 
governed  in  absolute  accordance,  nothing  beyond  it  and  nothing  short 
of  it,  with  the  Puritanism  which  they  professed. 

1  The  code  drawn  up  by  Cotton  was  published  in  London  in  1641,  and  entitled,  "An 
Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  New  England  as  they  are  now  established."  But  they  never  were 
the  established  laws  of  either  Massachusetts  or  New  England,  though  it  was  long  believed, 
as  that  publication  asserted,  that  they  were.  The  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  which  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ward,  and  adopted  in  1641,  was  in  reality  the  first  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  foundation  of  subsequent  constitutions.  Mr.  Ward  preached  the  election  sermon 
that  year,  —  *' a  moral  and  political  discourse,"  says  Winthrop,  **  grounding  his  proposi- 
tions nmch  upon  the  old  Roman  and  Grecian  governments,  which  sure  is  an  error."  Laws 
luul  bt'tter,  the  gbvernor  thought,  be  taken  from  the  Bible,  than  "  on  the  authority  of  the 
iftt^orn,  ju.'itice,  etc.,  of  those  heathen  commonwealths."  Mr.  Ward  thought  something 
M>ul.i  U'  Iranu'd  from  Justinian  jls  woll  as  Moses.  The  lir>t  article  of  this  code  j)rovided 
tli.it  the  ri^lils  of  person  and  j)ro|K'rty  in  the  citizen  should  he  inviohite  except  hv  express 
Uw.  or  in  «I»'fauIt  of  that  by  "the  word  of  Clod."  What  nii^^ht  he  ju>t  and  recpiisito 
un-Irr  the  "  word  "  wa.»*  to  Im*  decided  hy  th<;  (leneral  Court.  See  Sava^^e's  Winthrop, 
Hut«  hinson'^  History,  and  esjH«cially  a  paper  on  the  **  Abstract  "  of  Cotton,  and  the  **  Body 
of  I.iUrtie.-* "  of  Wanl,  by  F.  C.  Gray,  in  Mass.  Hist.  iSoc.  Coll.,  Third  Series,  vol.  viii. 
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The  sale  of  eyerything  was  regulated  by  law,  with  such  iuiiiut«neaa 
as  to  reach  the  cost  of  a  meal  at  au  inn,  and  even  the  price 
of  a  pot  of  beer  between  meals.  The  law  fixed  the  price  of 
all  commodities,  of  all  labor,  and  of  all  servants*  wages.  The  iwe  of 
tobacco  waa  early  forbidden  in  all  public  bouses  and  plat:es ;  tuid 
though  one  might  smoke  it  in  his  own  house,  it  was  unlawful  to  do  ao 
before  strangers,  or  for  one  person  to  use  it  iji  company  of  another. 
Fashion  in  dress  was  the  subject  of  much  anxious  and  stringent  legis- 
latiou.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  all  apparel  which  any  iiiaii 
or  woman  should  make  or  buy  was  forfeited  by  law  if  it  bail  upon  it 


any  lace,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  thread :  the  same  penalty 
attached  to  any  garment  with  more  than  one  slash  in  each  sleeve,  and 
one  in  the  back;  to  all  "cuttworks,  embroidered  or  needle-work 
capps,  bands  and  niylea;"  to  "golde  or  silver  girdles,  hattbanda, 
belts,  ruffs,  and  bt?av«r  hats."  The  size  of  the  sleeve  in  luiy  dn^ss 
for  women  was  limited  to  a  width  of  half  an  ell,  and  none  were  to  be 
made  *'  witll  short  sleeves  whereby  the  nakedness  of  the  arm  may  be 
discovered  in  the  wearing  thereof." 

But  to  enforce  laws  in  such  matters  was,  the  General  Court  at  last 
acknowledgi^d,  exceedingly  dithoult ;  "  in  i-egard,"  they  said,  "of  the 
blindnes  of  mens  niinils  and  the  stubbournnos  of  theire  wills."  So 
difficult,  indeed,  did  they  find  it,  that  in  1661  they  gave  it  up  ao  far 
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u  it  concerned  magistrates,  civil  and  military  oEBcers,  pereous  of  edu* 
cadon  and  employment  "  above  the  ordinary  d^ree,"  those  who  were 
worth  two  hundred  pounds,  and  those  whose  estates  had  been  consid- 
erable but  had  decayed  —  all  those,  in  a  word,  called  of  the  better 
cliiBS  —  were  exempted  from  these  sumptuary  laws.  But  the  Court  felt 
itself  called  upon  to  declare  the  more  emphatically  their  "  utter  detes- 
tation and  dislike  that  men  or  women  of  meane  condition,  educations, 
and  callingea,  should  take  vpon  them  the  garbe  of  gentlemen,  by  the 
wearinge  of  gold  or  siluer  lace,  or  buttons  or  poynts  at  theire  knees,  to 
walke  in  greate  bootes  ;  or  women  of  the  same  rsnke  to  weare  ulk  or 


tiffany  hoodes  or  scarfes,  which  though  allowible  to  persons  of  greater 
estates,  or  more  libei-al  education  yet  we  can  not  but  judge  it  intol- 
erable in  persons  of  such  like  condition  Either  something  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  character  that  belonged  to  the  early  Puntdns  was  lost  in 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century,  or  resistance  ugainst  the  assertions  of 
rank  and  fashion  was  found  to  be  uselesb 

Long  hair  in  men  was  early  prohibited  is  uncomely  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  common  good,'  and  a  few  jeara  liter  it  wis  pronounced 
as  "  sinful."  The  governor  dtput\  go\i,rii>r  uid  ni  ij,istr;ites  formed 
un  :i.ssoeiution  to  suppress  an  e\il  so  (.>iitriij'  to  tht,  lulc  of  God's 
wurtl  ;"  the  tjltlcrs  wore  exhorted  to  tLstifj  agiiii&t  it  fiom  the  pulpit, 
and  "  to  t:ike  care  that  the  mcmbeis  of  their  respective  churches  be 
not  defiled  therewith." 
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The  goyemment  aimed  to  be  paternal.  The  selectmen  of  the  towns 
were  required  to  have  a  special  oversight  of  the  education,  behavior, 
and  occupations  of  the  children  within  their  jurisdiction.  This  power 
of  supervision  extended  to  all  families,  and  not  merely  to  those  whOy 
Paternal  ^  ^^  ^^^  Communities,  are  unworthy,  from  poverty,  or  indo- 
Ji^***  lence,  or  vicious  habits,  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  their 
goTemment.  ^^j^  offspring.  The  magistrates  were  to  see  that  all  young 
people  were  not  only  taught  to  read,  to  understand  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  the  character  of  the  laws,  but  also  to  spin,  to  knit,  and  to 
weave ;  for  a  fixed  quantity  of  "  lining,  cotten,  or  wooling  "  was  re- 
quired to  be  spun  by  each  family,  and  the  selectmen  regulated  the 
sowing  of  flax  and  the  raising  of  sheep.  These  officers  were  to  take 
care  that  boys  and  girls  were  not  "  suffered  to  converse  together  so  as 
may  occasion  any  wanton,  dishonest,  or  immodest  behaviour ; "  and  to 
further  regulate  the  relations  of  the  young  people,  it  was  provided  by 
law  that  "  no  person  shall  endeavour  directly  or  indirectly  to  draw 
away  the  affections  of  any  maid  ....  under  pretence  of  marriage,  be- 
fore he  hath  attained  liberty  and  allowance  from  her  parents  or  gov- 
ernors," or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  from  the  court  of  the  shire.  When 
this  last  was  obtained  the  courting  could  go  on  under  a  magistrate's 
warrant,  but  not  otherwise. 

This  latter  law  was  meant  to  correct  an  evil  the  prevalence  of 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  among  a  people  whose  piety  was  so 
fervid,  and  where  any  breach  of  morality  was  so  rigorously  visited. 
**  Marvilious  it  may  be,"  exclaims  Governor  Bradford,  "  to  see  and 
consider  how  some  kind  of  wickednes  did  grow  and  break  forth  here," 
notwithstanding  the  austerity  of  public  opinion  and  the  severity  of  the 
law,  both  exceeding  that  of  any  place  he  ever  knew  or  heard  of,  and 
the  latter  so  relentless  as  to  be  "  somewhat  censured  by  moderate  and 
good  men."  Of  these  wickednesses, '*  unclainnes  "  was  one.  No  pen- 
Relations  of  ^^^Yt  ^vcu  uuto  death,  was  left  untried  to  keep  the  sexes 
theMxee.  within  deccut  bounds  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to 
restrain  men  from  the  most  unnatural  and  beastly  indulgence  of  pas- 
sion. So  common  were  such  sins  that  Bradford  suggests  as  one 
reason  for  their  frequency  that  "  the  Divell  msiy  carrie  a  greater  spite 
against  the  Churches  of  Christ  and  the  gospell  hear,"  and  that  "  Satane 
hath  more  ]K>wcr  in  these  Heathen  lands,  as  som  have  thought,  then 
in  more  Christian  nations,  espt^tially  over  God's  servants  in  them.** 
His  more  rational  explanation,  however,  is  that  the  very  strictness  of 
the  law  defeated  its  purpose,  and  was,  in  some  degree,  responsible  for 
unrestrained  outbreaks  of  lechciy  ;  and  that  in  a  small  community 
it  was  the  more  difficult  for  crime  to  be  hidden.^     Among  other  laws 

*  UUtory  of  Plymouth  PlantcUim,  pp.  385,  3S6. 
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relating  to  this  subject  was  one  forbidding  men  and  women,  whose 
wives  and  husbands  were  not  with  them,  to  remain  in  the  country, 
unless  to  prepare  for  new  homes,  or  for 
purposes  of  trade  for  a  brief  season. 

Lying,  whether  intended  to  injure  pri> 
Tate  persons,  or  to  deceive  the  public 
"by  false  newes  or  reports,"  was  pun- 
ished by  exposing  the  culprit  in  the 
stocks  or  by  public  whipping.^  License 
of  speech  was  never  tolerated,  though 
the  distinction  between  license  and  lib- 
erty was  not  always  rec(^nized,  "  Re- 
viling speeches,"  "  uncomely  speedtes 
and  obsccan,"  were  often  punished.  Mr. 
Shorthose,  for  example,  it  is  recorded, 
was  sentenced  '^  to  have  his  tongue  put 
into  a  cleft  stick  and  stand  so  by  the 
space  of  hauUe  an  houre,"  for  swearing 
by  "  the  blood  of  God ; "  and  the  un- 
ruly member  of  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Aplegate,  was  subjected  to  similar  dis-  ^^  PHiory. 

cipliue  for  "swearing,  raileing,  and  revileing."  Later,  a  fixed  penalty 
was  adjudged  for  profane  swearing  "  either  by  the  holy  name  uw.»g»in« 
of  God  or  any  other  oath."  To  make  this  law  more  effective  •""p''""''- 
it  was  afterward  enacted  that  the  fine  should  be  doubled,  or  the  cul- 
prit whipped,  if  he  swore  more  than  one  oath  at  a  time. 

In  the  fundamental  law,  the  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  it  was  provided 
that  whoever  shall  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
or  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  put  to  death.  Profane  language,  there- 
fore, was  not  held  to  be  necessarily  blasphemous,  however  immoral. 
But  to  deny  that  any  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment w:i8  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  contained  the  will  of  God, 
was  no  less  a  crime  than  blasphemy.  Whoever  committed  it,  whether 
on  sea  or  land,  was  to  be  fined  or  severely  whipt  for  the  first  offence, 
and  for  the  second,  put  to  death. 

Punishments  were,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony,  laigely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates ;    nearly  twenty  years  passed  puni,h. 
away  before  any  penalty  was  provided  by  statute  even  for  "*""■ 


ili;«  ho  woiilj  alwnys  Ipll  ihc  tnilli :  wliicli  is  :i  |.r;i 
ih^ii  1  i-uulil  not  but  rnlUG  liw  fricailMliiii."     IIikI  thi 

.iiiliiii,  the  wriWT  wuu]<l  have  bcKii  wt  in  the  Btucka. 
AV,  Cul!.,  Si-coad  Series,  vol.  ii. 


bi'i'n  Kiiirl  in  lto:'l<m  ilislpiul  of 
—  Jahii  DuHlan'a  Jwiial,  Maat. 
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the  crimes  of  burglary  or  violence  against  the  person.^  Subsequently 
the  punishment  for  burglary  was  branding  on  the  forehead.  Such 
marks,  indelible,  or  conspicuous  for  a  certain  period,  to  designate 
criminals,  to  hold  the  culprits  up  to  public  terror  and  expose  them  to 
public  humiliation,  may,  perhaps,  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  absence 
of  any  safe  place  of  confinement.  Boston  had  her  jail  at  an  early 
day,  and  so  possibly  had  one  or  two  others  of  the  larger  places ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1655  that  houses  of  correction  were  provided  for  each 
county.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  punishment  and  not  the  reformation 
of  criminals  which  the  magistrates  and  the  court  had  in  view  when 
they  alBxed  upon  the  faces  or  the  clothing  of  offenders,  who  were 
allowed  to  be  at  large,  marks  of  ignominy  which  must  set  them  apart 
from  their  fellow-men. 

Thieves  and  drunkards  were  exposed  to  public  scorn  with  placards 
upon  their  breasts  inscribed  with  capital  letters  to  denote  their  of- 
fences. Dunton  saw  an  English  woman  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  who, 
for  having  admitted  an  Indian  to  some  "  unlawful  freedoms,"  was 
compelled  to  wear  upon  her  right  arm  the  figure  of  an  Indian  cut  in 
red  cloth.2  In  a  certain  ease  where  the  general  court  and  the  jury  did 
not  agree  as  to  the  evidence  offered  where  the  crime  charged  was  blas- 
phemy, the  court  decided  that  the  accused  should  be  severely  whipped 
in  the  market-place,  then  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B, 
and  banished  from  the  colony.  The  cognate  offence  of  contempt  of 
the  ''  word  preached,"  or  contemptuous  behavior  towards  the  preacher, 
thus  "  making  God's  waves  contemptible  and  ridiculos  "  was  punished 
in  a  manner  meant  to  eradicate  the  crime  by  exposing  the  criminal  to 
peculiar  ignominy.  If  the  offence  was  a  second  time  committed  the 
culprit  was  exhibited  for  "  two  houres  openly  upon  a  block  4  foote 
high,  on  a  lecture  day,  with  a  paper  fixed  on  his  breast  with  this,  A 
Wanton  Gospeller,  written  in  capitid  letters."  In  1677  another 
law  wjis  passed,  intended  not  merely,  probably  not  chiefly,  for  the  vul- 
gar Sabbath-breaker,  but  for  the  more  contumacious  citizen,  the  dis- 
turber for  conscience  sake  of  public  worship  ;  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
Boston,  or  any  other  town  where  such  accommodation  was  provided, 
and  confined  in  a  cage  in  the  open  marketplace  till  such  time  as  the 

^  The  natural  inference  that  such  crimes  were  uncommon  is  not  necessarilj  correct.  II 
is  no  pnMjf  that  ]»ur;;lary  was  ur  was  not  common,  hut  it  is  an  incident  worth  noting  M 
indicating  a  rather  unusual  (h?}j:ree  of  hiwh'ssness,  that  two  younjj  men  of  twenty  jtmn  of 
jige,  hoth  students  of  Harvard,  one  a  son  of  the  Ucv.  Nathaniel  Ward,  the  other  a  son  ct 
an  e<iually  well-known  elerjryman.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  of  Roxbnry,  were  detected 
in  n>bbiuK  two  houses  at  tlifferent  times.  They  were  first  whipped  bj  the  president  ol  tlie 
collcps  and  it  wa^  then  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  punishment  be  doubled,  or  tlMyoWlf 
men  iinpri^one<l.  —  »S\i»vi//^*.<   Wintkrop.     Coffin's  History  of  Newbury, 

^  John  Dunton  s  Journal,  p.  lUU. 
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magistrates  should  find  it  convenient  to  give  him  a  trial.  Notwith- 
Mandittg  the  severity  of  such  laws,  however,  the  •'  wanton  gospeller  " 
has  not  been  exterminated  in  Massachusetts  even  unto  this  day.* 

Savli  was  the  spirit  of  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Puritans.     They  were  to  govern  in  the  name  of  God, 
who  bud  there  set  up  Ms  kingdom  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Kpintuid 
As   they   tlteniselves,  however,  were   not  divine,  but  were 
moved  by  homan  {passions  and  limited  by  human  weaknesses,  it  was 

-^1  ^ i;-jT-  - — 1    a  natural,  if  not  ail  in- 

^"l  1      ^k  ^fe?^^  evitable       consequence 

',1  A  11^4;  _,:tv  ,  that  they  should  be  in- 
to lei'ant  of  opmions 
which  differed  from 
their  own,  and  should 
sometimes        prosecute 


» 


thorn:     whose 

duct  did  not  square 

witli   their   idea   of 

what   obedinnce   to 

Ond  demanded  and 

the  good  order  of  society  required. 

When,  therefore,  it  turned  out  that  the  "  wild  opiuionists,"  with 
their  "plianatic  Doctrinui  and  practises."  their  "  multi-monstroua  mau< 
fnjy  of  heteroclytcs  and  quiciiuidlibets,"  were  swarming  about  Nar- 
ragaiinett  Boy,  it  was  no  wonder  tliat  Governor  Wiutbrop  and  others 
khoold  believe  —  and  lie  used  the  words  in  literal  faith  —  that  "  at 
Providence  the  devil  was  not  idle."  He  was  never  busier,  never  doing 
mope  fatal  miacliief.  it  waa  lielieved,  than  when  he  was  exciting  the- 
alo^eal  oootrorersy  to  its  whitist  heat. 

'  For  all  theso  oulj  Ikwi  we  MatiaehiueUt  Record*. 
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Among  the  earlier  settlers  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  was  one 
Samuel  Gor-  Samuel  Gorton,  who  soon  proved  himself  to  be  a  singularly 
^°'  incomprehensible,  obstinate  disputant,  and  incorrigible  citi- 

zen ;  "  a  man,"  says  Hubbard,  "  of  an  haughty  spirit,  and  very  heret- 
ical principles,  a  prodigious  minter  of  exorbitant  novelties,  even  the 
very  dregs  of  Familism."  ^  The  same  author  says  that  he  left  Boston 
soon  after  arriving  there  because  of  a  demand  for  an  unpaid  debt 
which  followed  him  from  England.  The  charge  would  be  hardly 
worthy  of  belief  even  on  better  authority  than  that  of  Hubbard ;  for 
in  all  the  acrimonious  strife  in  which  Gorton  was  involved  for  so  many 
years,  and  in  all  the  persecution  with  which  he  was  pursued,  there  was 
no  question  of  his  integrity.  "  Whose  ox  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken," 
—  he  said  in  a  letter  of  defence  and  defiance,  written  in  1669  —  **  or 
when  or  where  have  I  lived  upon  other  men's  labours,  and  not  wrought 
with  my  own  hands,  for  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  men,  to  eat  my 
own  bread  ?  "  ^  No  one  gainsaid  him,  as  some  one  of  his  opponents 
would  certainly  have  done  had  it  been  easy.  For  at  a  period  remark- 
able for  the  exceeding  ingenuity  developed  among  men  to  make  them- 
selves hateful  to  their  fellows,  Gorton  showed  himself  to  possess  pre- 
eminent ability;  and  his  reputation  for  morality  would  have  been — as 
it  was  for  righteousness  —  picked  clean  to  the  bone,  had  he  ever  laid 
himself  open  to  such  an  attack. 

From  Boston  he  went  to  Plymouth.  Antinomianism  was  not  neoes- 
Gorton  at  sarily  responsible  for  his  first  conflict  with  the  Plymouth  au- 
piymouth.  thorities,  as  its  occasion  was  his  public  defence  of  a  servant 
in  his  own  family,  who  having  permitted  herself,  unfortunately,  to  smile 
in  church,  was  declared  by  that  token  to  be  a  heretic  and  a  scoSFer, 
and  unworthy  to  remain  in  a  Christian  community.^  But  he  began 
about  this  time  to  exercise  his  gift  of  preaching,  persuaded  that  he  had 
"  a  call  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  not  inferiour  to  any  minister  in 
this  countrey,  tho',"  as  he  afterward  said,  "  I  was  not  bred  up  in  the 
schools  of  humane  learning,  and  I  bless  God  that  I  never  was,  least 
I  had  been  drowned  in  pride  and  ignorance."  *  He  soon  preached 
himself  out  of  Plymouth.  The  Fathers  put  him  under  bonds  for  his 
Hi*  iMmiah.  g^^d  behavior,  punished  him  by  a  heavy  fine,  and  gave  him 
mcnt.  fourteen  days  to  depart  out  of  their  jurisdiction.*     Naturally 

he  turned  his  face  towards  Acquidneck,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
conspicuous. 

*  (iftxenil  History  of  AVir  EntjUind. 

3  Li'tter  from  Samuel  (Norton  to  Nathaniel  Morton,  in  Hutchinson'a  Hittory  ofManatim 
iettif  vol.  i.    Ap^wndix.     A'.  /.  /list.  Soi\  (\>IL,  \'o\.  ii. 

■  Li/f  of  Gorton ^  in  S|»arkH's  Am*trican  Biography.  New  Series,  %'ol.  v.  Arnold's  Hittary 
of  lihodf  Island. 

*  Ijttter  to  yiorion. 

^  Morton's  Sew  England'*  Memorial^  p.  143.     Hutchinson  says  he  was  whipped. 
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Here  as  at  Plymouth  he  soon  got  into  trouble,  and,  as  it  appears,  on 
a  somewhat  like  occasion.  His  maid  assaulted  another  woman  in  a 
quarrel  about  the  pastur-  ri^         V    •  //  jp 

age  of  a  cow.    Gorton  ap-  l)  ^ ^C^  f  ///_  gynjo  ur^^o  U'l/ e 

peared  in  her  defence  and  ^r\c^  -to  p/ e    ^  ^  muefL  Lor±on 

behaved  so  insolently  to  >  /? 

the  court,  that  he  was  ar-  ^yy^^^  w  6 (/^  -^ ^^    2-6 
rested   and    imprisoned.^  ^ /p  yj^  yembiV       i  ^4  9 
The  grand  jury  indicted    J    "^  "  ^- — 

him  as  a  nuisance,  one  of  signature  of   S«muel  Gorton. 

the  counts  of  the  indictment  being  that  he  called  the  magistrates  Just 
asses ;  another  that  he  alleged  in  open  court  that  they  were  lawyers.^ 
In  the  affair  of  the  maid  servant  his  friends  Holden  and  Wickes  made 
so  much  disturbance  that  an  armed  guard  was  called  to  suppress  it,  and 
Wickes  was  put  in  the  stocks.  Gorton  fared  even  woi-se  at  his  trial. 
Winthrop  says  there  was  much  **  tumult "  at  Acquidneck,  and  whether 
right  or  wrong,  Gorton  seems  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of  it.  "  These 
of  the  Island,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  have  a  pretended  civill 
government  of  their  owne  erection  without  the  King's  Patent.  There 
lately  they  whipt  one  master  Gorton^  a  grave  man,  for  denying  their 
power,  and  abusing  some  of  their  magistrates  with  uncivill  tearmes ; 
the  Governour,  master  Coddington^  saying  in  Court,  You  that  are  for 
the  king^  lay  hold  on  Gorton  ;  and  he  againe,  on  the  other  side,  called 
forth.  All  you  that  are  for  the  king^  lay  hold  on  Coddington.''  ^  Cod- 
dington's  was  the  strongest  party,  and  Gorton  and  his  friends  sought 
an  ;isylum  in  Providence. 

Williams  received  them  kindly,  as  was  his  wont.     How  could  he, 
who  not  long  before  had  accepted  re-baptism  from  Ezekiel  ,j^  j^^^ 
Hulliman  —  ''a  poor  man  late  of  Salem  "  —  the  founder  of  ^o?pw* 
the  first  Baptist  Church    in  America,  refuse  a  welcome  to  ^®°*^ 
one  who  hiid  just  testified  to  the  truth,  as  he  believed  it,  by  suffer- 
ing an  ignominious  punishment  ? 

Gorton  bought  lands,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1641,  at  Paw- 
tuxet  —  now  Cranston  —  but  within  the  bounds  of  Providence,  and 
was  soon  involved  in  disputes  with  his  new  neighbors.  "  Those  of 
Providence,"  says  Winthrop,  were  all  Anabaptists  ;  "•  some  were  only 
agjiinst  baptizing  of  infants  ;  others  denied  all  magistracy  and  churches, 
etc.,  of  which  Gorton  ....  was  their  instructor  and  captain."     Wil- 

*  Winxlow's  //y/x)rr/siV  untnashil. 

*  Anii>lt|'s  Historif  of  lihode  fsltind. 

*  /Vfiirj  [htiliwj  :  or  Krurs/iom  Sew-F.uqliind.  \\\  Thoinjis  Lochford,  of  Clement's  Inne, 
in  th«-  County  of  Miciairsex,  (ient.,  London.  1642.  Kcpublished  in  .Ua.s.v.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU., 
Thin!  Series,  vol.  iii.     See  also  Savage's  Winthrop,  vol.  ii.,  p.  09. 
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liaiiiH  kept  the  peace  among  thorn  for  a  little  while,  but  controvenial- 
iflta  soon  became  combatants,  and  from  wnnk  came  to  blows. 

Gorton  and  his  friends  were 
tbe  stronger  party.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  distrain  upon  the 
property  of  one  Francis  Weston 
to  satisfy  a  decision  against  Lim 
in  relation,  probably,  to  real 
estate.  It  is  certain  that  one 
portion  of  this  community 
claimed  the  right  to  take  I 
from  the  public  do- 
main, which  the  otb-  i 


it  iiiuy  l>e  tiiat  fur  an  eiicruacliineat  of  this  kind  Weston  was  adjndgvd 
by  a  board  of  referees  —  which  wa«  the  method  adopted  for  the  »d- 
ministration  of  justice  —  to  make  u  payment  into  the  puldic  tn-Hsur}*. 
The  debt,  at  any  rat«,  was  a  public  one,  and  Weston  refused  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  in  a  written  reply,  a  copy  of  which  he  nailed  to  a  trw 
in  the  vilkge.  aa  well  as  gave  to  tlte  authorities.  The  order  was 
given  to  k-vy  upon  his  cattle,  which  Gorton  and  others  resistt'd,  with  n 
*'  tumultuous  hubbub,"  and  some  blood  was  shed.  A  second  attempt 
WHS  made,  whun,  says  ibu  narratJTe,  "  Weston  ciune  ftiriously  ruoiUDg 


^d 
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with  a  flail  in  his  hand,  and  cried  out,  '  Help  Sirs,  Help  Sii*8,  they  are 
going  to  steal  my  cattle/  and  so  continued  crying  till  Randall  Gorton's 
Holden,  John  Greene,  and  some  others  came  running,  and  the  Provi- 
made  a  great  outcry,  and  hallooing,  and  crying  '  Thieves,  iatnUM. 
Thieves,  Stealing  cattle.  Stealing  cattle ; '  and  so  the  whole  number 
of  their  desperate  company  came  riotously  running,  and  so  with  much 
striving  in  driving,  hurried  away  the  cattle,  and  then  presumptuously 
answered  they  had  made  a  rescue,  and  that  such  should  be  their  prac- 
tice, if  any  men,  at  any  time,  in  any  case,  attach  anything  that  is 
theirs."  1 

Benedict  Arnold,*  and  a  dozen  others  of  the  defeated  party,  ap- 
pealed at  once  to  Massachusetts  for  aid  and  counsel  against  these 
"  lewd  and  licentious  courses  "  of  persons  who,  they  declared,  had 
openly  proclaimed  that  they  would  ^^  have  no  manner  of  honest  order 
or  government  either  over  them  or  amongst  them ; "  and  who,  un- 
less brought  to  reason,  would  soon  come  ^^  boldly  to  maintain  licentious 
lust,  like  savage  brute  beasts,"  and  fail  to  recognize  any  ^^  manner  of 
difference  between  houses,  goods,  lands,  wives,  lives."  The  exaggera- 
tion of  such  a  statement  is  self-evident.  It  was  so  much  the  habit  of 
the  time  to  attribute  all  manner  of  immoralities,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, to  any  difference  of  opinion,  that  nothing  was  easier  —  even 
to  those  who  had  been  sufferers  from  intolerance  in  others  —  in  a 
dispute  where  feeling  was  warmly  enlisted,  or  pecuniary  interest 
deeply  involved,  than  to  asseverate  that  he  who  maintained  one  side 
of  the  question  had,  therefore,  no  more  religion  than  an  Indian,  and 
that  he  who  maintained  another  must  be  bad  enough  to  covet  his 
neighbor's  goods,  and  was  generally  no  better  than  a  thief  and  a 
murderer.^ 

*  Petition  of  aomf  of  Providence  Colont/  to  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  wjninst  Gorton 
and  Ofhrrs.     Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  series,  vol  i.     Rhode  Island  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  ii. 

^  The  petition  was  in  Arnold's  handwriting. 

»  In  1664-65  the  people  of  Warwick  — as  Shawomct  had  cume  to  be  called  —  petitioned 
the  Kin;:\«  Commissioners  that  satisfaction  might  1)C  jriveii  them  for  the  grt»at  losses  they 
hiul  sutfered  from  the  Massachusetts  government.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
riteii  in  their  defence  the  petition  referred  to  in  the  text  from  the  Providence  people  against 
tb«»«»  t»f  Shawomet.  As  nearly  twenty-five  years  ha<l  elapsed  since  the  event  referred  to 
Jiad  occnrre*!,  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  consecjuenccs  which  the  j>etition  predicted  — 
namely,  tluit  unless  the  Shawomet  people  were  checked  in  their  evil  courses  they  would 
ttiuM'  to  l»e  like  licentious,  siivage.  brute  beii.'*ts,  holding  all  things,  even  their  wives  in  com- 
mon—  were  completely  fjdsified.  A  prophcry  proved  to  In'  false  in  IGfiS  would  be  a  poor 
lt:*TincaTion  for  Mas,>*achusetts  to  offer  for  her  coiuluct  in  ItUI.  It  tluTrfore  suitt-d  the 
<i'Iiit:i1  Court  to  «|Uote  the  Providence  ])cfiti()n  as  statin*:  that  (lortoiiand  his  cnin]>an- 
loiiH  y^t■x,  ,ilr«:idy  llu-  vile  and  dan^rf-rous  men  \vhicli  the  ]>etilioiiers  onlv  said  tliev  iiii;:ht 
l.vii.nir  in  a  <erlain  contingency.  In  other  words,  tlie  court  >o  ^rarbles  the  jMlition  as  to 
make  it  a^svrt  as  an  existing  fact  that  which  was  only  ]mt  as  a  |H)ssiM<-  eonsecjiiener.  IIow- 
♦"ver  heretieal   it  may  s«'em,  it  is  difticult  to  esca|K»  the  suspicion  that  the   Puritans  sonu*- 
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To  the  appeal  of  the  discomfited  party,  however,  the  magistrates 
in  Boston  returned  a  cautious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  saggestiTe 
answer.  They  could  not,  they  said,  levy  war  without  the  action  of 
the  General  Court ;  but  then  any  aggrieved  people  would  be  sure  of 
protection  if  they  subjected  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts. As  all  these  people  at  Pawtuxet  knew  what  it  was  to  live 
under  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  had  run  away  from  iU 
they  were  apparently  not  disposed  to  try  it  again  immediately. 

They  were  evidently  not  so  disposed,  for  they  did  not  "  subject " 
theinselves.  For  a  year  nothing  is  heard  of  any  discord  among  them, 
and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  that  period  of  quiet  another  cry  came  to 
Boston  for  help,  it  was  not  from  the  people  of  Providence  at  large ; 
not  even  from  the  thirteen  who  had  begged  for  interference  the  year 
before ;  now  it  was  only  four  men  who  appealed  to  the  Masachusetts 
magistrates,  and  of  these  four  two  were  new  men.^ 

These  ''  four  of  Providence,"  writes  Governor  Winthrop,  "  who 
could  not  consort  with  Gorton  and  that  companVi  and  there- 

Interference  .n-'i  i  i  iii 

of  Maiwa-       forc  wcrc  contniually  iniured  and  molested  by  them,  came 

chusetttf.  .  J  ^ 

and  offered  themselves  and  their  lands,  etc.,  to  us,  and  were 
accepted  under  our  government  and  protection."  This  was  done,  he 
says,  "  partly  to  rescue  these  men  from  unjust  violence,  and  partly  to 
draw  in  the  rest  in  those  parts,  either  under  ourselves  or  Plymouth, 
who  now  lived  under  no  government,  but  grew  very  oflfensive."  But 
there  was  still  another  reason  for  this  proposed  interference  with  his 
neighbors,  and  Winthrop  is  frank  enough  to  avow  it ;  "  the  place," 
he  adds,  '"  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  us."  The  good  Governor,  who 
was  so  apt  with  Scriptural  illustration,  might  have  been  reminded  of 

tnmvs  »howp(I  sijjns  of  Iiunian  weakness.     Sec  Memorial  to  the  King's  Commissioners^  re- 
])u))Hsh(Mi  fnun  Mtiss.  Records  in  Coll.  R.  I.  Hist.  »S'oc.,  vol.  ii. 

•  The  ft>!ir  wfr<»  Willijiiii  Arnold  and  hin  son,  Benedict  Arnold,  William  Carpenter  and 
KoU'rt  Cole.  Benedict  Arnold  and  Carpenter  were  amou^  the  petitioners  of  the  year  be- 
fon'.  Ct>le,  dnrinjr  the  ten  previous  years,  had  been  more  under  the  active  jarisdiction  of  the 
government,  whose  jirotection  he  now  asked  for,  than  most  men.  He  was  repeatedly  pun- 
Inhed  for  drunkeimess  and  other  misdemeanors,  as  the  Massachusetts  Records  show.  One 
<»f  the'ic  nrords  i-* :  "  Kt>l)te  Coles  is  flfined  X'  &  eniovned  to  stand  w**»  a  white  ahcete  of 
]»ap  on  his  hack,  wherein  a  drunkard  shalhc  written  in  p^reate  ires,  &  to  stand  therew*^  aoe 
longe  a.**  the  Court  thinks  meete,  for  abusein^  himselfe  shamefully  w*'^  drinke,  intiaeiBg 
John  Shoti*well  wife  to  incontineney,  &  oth*"  mistlemeanf.**  3/<i.m.  Records,  Tol.  i.,  p.  107. 
And  a^n^in  :  "  It  is  ordered,  tliat  Bohte  Coles,  for  drnnkenes  bv  him  colBitted  att  Roeks- 
bury,  shalU*  disfranel)i7.e<l.  weare  uboute  his  neeke  &  soe  to  han^^c  vpon  his  oatward  gmmV 
a  I),  m:i<le  of  redd  eloath,  &  neit  vpon  whitv ;  to  oontynue  this  for  a  yeare,  and  not  to  leare 
it  of  att  any  tyme  when  hee  e«iine>  amonptt  company,  vnder  the  penalty  of  xl'  for  the  firrt 
offence,  A  V  the  s«'cond.  &  after  to  Im'  puni>hed  by  the  Court  as  they  thinke  meete;  abo. 
hee  is  to  weare  the  I)  outwards,  &  is  enjoyned  to  ap|>eare  att  the  ncxte  Gefiall  Court,  4  to 
contynue  then*  till  the  Court  l»e  ended."  Ihid.  p.  112.  Kven  the  austere  magistrates  in 
Ik)t«tou  mu.Ht  have  >niile<l  to  mH>  Robert  Coles  in  the  attitude  of  plaintiff,  and  askiiig  tlwir 
intercession  for  the  establishment  of  an  orderly  and  quiet  government 
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that  narrative  in  which  it  is  related  how  "  Naboth,  the  Jezreelite, 
liad  a  vineyard,  which  was  in  Jezreel,  hard  by  the  palace  of  Ahab 
king  of  Samaria.  And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  saying,  Give  me 
thy  vineyard,  that  I  may  have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is 
near  unto  my  house." 

The  grievance  actually  complained  of  related  to  the  division  of  wild 
lands,  a  question  on  which  it  was  absurd  to  assume  that  one  side  was 
necessarily  in  the  right,  and  the  other  as  necessarily  in  the  wrong. 
Massiichusetts  had  not  the  shadow  of  authority  for  interference  on 
either  side.  But  she  wanted  a  pretext  and  found  it  in  the  petition  of 
the  Arnolds  and  their  two  companions.  It  was  natural  enough  to 
covet  the  garden  of  the  Narragansett ;  it  was  not  less  natural  that  she 
should  wish  to  punish  over  again  those  whose  banishment  had  led  to 
so  pleasant  a  possession  and  not  to  pains  and  penalties.  In  addition 
to  these  carnal  motives,  there  was  the  desire  to  serve  God,  as  they 
proposed  to  do,  by  suppressing  heresy. 

Gorton  was  undoubtedly  a  pestilent  and  noisy  fanatic,  preaching 
doctrines  as  incomprehensible  as  they  were  captivating  to  himself  and 
his  illiterate  hearers.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  bad  citi- 
zen, and  probably  would  have  been  harmless  enough  had  he  been  let 
alone.  But  ^^a  wanton  gospeller"  was  of  all  men  the  most  exasper- 
ating to  a  Boston  Puritan, — a  kind  of  human  vermin  which  he  felt 
bound  to  extirpate.  Williams  had  written  to  Winthrop  the  year  be- 
fore :  '*  Master  Gorton,  having  foully  abused  high  and  low  at  Aoquid- 
nec'k,  is  now  bewitching  and  bemadding  poor  Providence,  both  with 
his  unclean  and  foul  censures  of  all  the  ministers  of  this  country  (for 
which  mj'self  have  in  Christ's  name  withstood  him),  and  also  deny- 
ing all  visible  and  external  ordinances  in  depth  of  Familism,  against 
which  I  have  a  little  disputed  and  written,  and  shall  (the  Most  High 
assisting)  to  death."  *  But  the  short  and  sharp  punishment  which 
Coddington  adjudged  Gorton  drove  him  speedily  out  of  that  colony. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  already  becoming  of  little  moment  to  the 
Providence  people,  inasmuch  as  two  only  of  the  thirteen  who  the 
year  before  asked  for  aid  iigainst  him  now  joined  with  two  others  in 
this  second  complaint.  A  year's  experience  had  probably  convinced 
the  rest  that  the  man  was  a  harmless  enthusiast ;  but  whether  he  was 
or  not,  Williams,  however  much  he  might  disappi*ove  of  him,  would 
not  be  likely  to  ask  the  protection  of  that  government  the  character 
of  whose  mercy  he  so  w^ell  knew. 

There  came  })resently  a  formal  and  formidablo  notice  from  the 
Massiichusetts  magistrates,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  two  Arnolds,  Cole, 
and  Carpenter  had  put  themselves  under  tli<'ir  ])rotection,  they  should 

'    Winshjw's  Ht/pom'sif  Utimnsked. 
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**  maintain  them  in  their  lawful  rights.  If,"  continued  this  remark- 
able document,  ^^  you  have  any  just  title  to  any  thing  they  possess, 
Arbitrmry  [referring  to  the  lands  in  dispute]  you  may  proceed  against 
S^Borton  them  in  our  court,  where  you  shall  have  equal  justice ; 
•uthoritiwi.  Y)\xt  if  you  shall  procecd  to  any  violence,  you  must  not  blame 
us  if  we  shall  take  a  like  course  to  right  them."  ^  That  course, 
indeed,  was  taken  at  once,  and  the  case  prejudged  in  favor  of  the  four 
complainants ;  for  these  were  immediately  appointed  '^  to  keep  the 
peace  in  their  lands,"  which  only  meant  that  they  should  have  all 
requisite  force  to  crush  their  adversaries.  In  short  the  whole  proceed- 
ing was  an  act  of  sheer  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  done 
on  the  flimsiest  pretext,  and  for  an  unavowed  purpose. 

Their  defence  of  it  was  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  protect 
any  Indians  who  asked  for  protection ;  that  Plymouth  claimed  that 
the  lands  in  dispute  were  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  patent, 
and  her  magistrates  assented  to  this  interference  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts;  and  that  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
justified  her  action  by  formal  vote.  But  the  real  question  at  issue 
was  whether  either  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth  had  any  such  rightful 
jurisdiction  over  these  lands  of  Pawtuxet.  The  conduct  of  Massa- 
chusetts, therefore,  could  not  be  justified  by  the  assumption  of  that 
right  while  it  was  still  doubtful,  nor  could  that  conduct,  if  wrong,  be 
made  right  by  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies.  The  plea  that  the  Indians  needed  any  protection  was  a 
pretext  and  not  a  reason. 

The  whole  Gorton  party  seems  to  have  been  only  about  a  dozen. 
So  far  from  assuming  to  be  defiant  or  dangerous,  except  in  words, 
they  immediately  abandoned  their  houses  and  lands  at  Pawtuxet,^ 
which  put  an  end,  of  course,  to  any  plausible  pretext  of  the  necessity 
of  interference  from  anybody  —  and  moved  away  in  search  of  a  new 
home.  Whatever  they  may  have  done  at  other  times,  and  in  other 
places,  to  provoke  persecution,  they  were  anxious  now  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  it.  Though  they  did  not  mean  to  forego  the  right  of 
maintiiining  their  religious  convictions,  they  hoped,  at  least,  to  escape 
from  a  jurisdiction  where  to  those  convictions  was  attached  a  penalty. 
They  might  well  call  upon  the  woods  to  hide  them  from  a  government 
which  summoned  th(»in  to  ap|)ear  as  plaintiflFs  in  a  civil  suit,  that  it 
might  try  them  as  criminals,  whose  guilt  admitted  of  no  defence. 

The  place  chosen  for  their  new  settlement  was  Shawomet  —  after- 
iiortonat  wurd  Called  Warwick,  —  about  a  dozen  miles  south  of  Provi- 
shmwoinet.  j^^ut^^.  All  tliosc  who  wcut,  being  of  one  mind,  probably 
hoped  to  escapt^  further  molestation  from  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  to 

1  H.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  M. 
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be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  four  new  justices  of  the  peace  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  put  over  them.  So  far  as  the  land-titles  at  Fawtuxet 
were  concerned,  the  Arnolds  bad  carried  the  day ;  but  the  magistratea 
at  the  Bay  were  greatly  mistaken  it  they  thought  that  any  asBump- 
tion  of  territorial  jurisdiction  on  their  part  could  silence  Gorton. 

Before  he  and  liis  companions  fled  to  Shawomet  they  answered  the 
Boston  magistrates  in  a  letter  of  many  pages.  It  covered  Gortm'.ut- 
their  whole  body  of  theology  as  that  was  conceived  and  "'■ 
brought  forth,  full  grown,  from  the  brain  of  Samuel  Gorton ;  it  tonched 
upon  civil  things, 
but  only  as  they 
had  some  theologi- 
cal aspect ;  it  was 
replete  with  Scrip- 
tural illustrations ; 
it  abounded  with 
references  to  He- 
brew history  ;  it 
was  illuminated 
with  copious  anno- 
tations ;  it  assumed 
to  be  exhaustive  as 
to  its  logic ;  as  to 
its  inward  spiritual 
sense  its  depths  were 
unfathomable  ;     it 

was  red  and  hot  and  5,,,  ^  g^„^„,,  ^„ ,;,  5^^^,, ,_  ^_.^^^ 

angry  with  denunci- 
ation, and  had  only  the  briefest  and  most  perfunctory  allusion  to  the 
qut^tion  of  land  titles.  No  doubt  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  those  who 
wrote  it,  though  we  have  never  heard  of  anybody  since  that  time  who 
has  pretended  to  understand  it ;  and  it  b  creditable  to  the  intelli- 
gence or  the  ingenuity  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  that  they 
could  find  in  it  "  twenty-six  particulars,  or  thereabouts,  which,  they 
said,  were  blasphemous,"  though  to  do  thb  they  hud,  the  writers  said, 
til  I'hange  the  phrases,  to  alter  the  words  and  the  sense,  and  in  no 
i-use  take  the  true  intent  of  the  writing.'  So  taken,  however,  it  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  those  who  received  it ;  here  were  fresh  heresit'S 
and  bl!us])heinies  to  denounce  from  the  puljHts :  and  tlio  nuigistratos 
and  (reiieral  Court  of  M as wtchu setts  were  inc-ited  to  luw  \viit<'!ifuliics9 
t'l  timl  a  fresli  preti'Xt  for  tlie  snjipri'wNiod  of  tlie  SLluHiiiatics  wlmse  ex- 
ist.-nre  troubled  the  Israel  of  N.-vv  ICn^'hni.l.-! 

1  li.,rl..ii'«  Sim,J,nli,;  iMffiire,  la  /:.  I-  lli^il-  S..,:  r.Ji,  \\. 

■■  Th.'  vL-ii-P'  lo  tW  TfUfT  wprc  .T„!,ii  \V\.k.-.   II.ui.IhII   H,mM,>ii.  .Win  \V.iT,wr.  UoWn 
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For  that  pretext  they  had  not  long  to  wait.     They  seized  it  ajid 
used  it  pertinaciously  and  remorselessly.     However  unworthy  it  was 
of  men  so  enlightened  and  so  good  as  they  unquestionably  were ;  how- 
ever sincerely  they  may  have  believed   they  were   suppressing  evil, 
not  hindering  the  truth,  they  must  be  judged  by  their  acts,  rather 
than  their  motives,  —  by  that  abstract  rule  of  right  by  which   tJie 
deeds  of  all  men  are  to  be  measured.     In  no  event  of  that  period  do 
we  s«e  more  clearly  the  spirit  of  that  rule  which  the  Puritans  hopeil 
to  establish,  or  a  more  marked  illustration  of  the  character  of  ihat 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  the  abuses  attending  it, 
which  belong  to  the  early  history  of  New  England. 

Potwr.  Richard   WaWnBan,  William  Waildlc.   Samuel   G..r(on.   Richard   Carder.  Jobo 
Grerae,  Nirhola>i  I'ower,  Francu  Weston,  Sainpnon  Shotion.     TbtM  twelve  men  were  the 
puich&Mrs  of  Shawomi-t, 

I 

j;i. . _ 
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THE  SHAWOMET  PEOPLE   AND   THEIR  INDIAN   FRIENDS. 

ri'scnASE  OF  Lanbs  at  Shawomet.  —  Protest  op  two  Indian  Chiefs,  Pumham 
AND  Sacononoco.  —  Shawomet  People  summoned  to  Boston.  —  Commissioners 
appointed  to  visit  them.  —  Threats  and  Preparations  for  Resistance. — 
Flight  of  Women  and  Children.  —  The  Men  besieged.  —  Negotiations  for 
Peace.  —  A  Hollow  Truce.  —  The  Men  taken  Prisoners  and  carried  to 
FJosTON. — Their  Trial  and  Punish.ment.  —  Their  Release  and  Return  to 
Khodk  Island.  —  Apprehendbd  Trouble  with  the  Indians.  —  Charges  against 
Miantonomo. — Feud  between  the  Mohicans  and  Narraqansbtts. — Uncas 
iiekkiknded  by  the  commissioners  of  the   united  colonies.  —  capture  of 

MlANTONOMO  BT  UnCAS. —  HiS  ASSASSINATION  BY  DIRECTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

Thk  lands  at  Shawomet  upon  which  Gorton  and  his  eleven  com- 
panions hoped  they  might  live  unmolested,  were  bought  of  Miantono- 
mo.  He  gave  a  deed  as  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  by 
it  conveyed  possession  "  with  the  free  and  joint  consent  of  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants,  being  natives,  as  it  appears  by  their  hands  hereunto 
[thereunto]  annexed."  Among  these  was  Pumham,  a  petty  sachem 
of  the  place.  The  twelve  men  with  their  wives  and  children  had  fled 
for  the  sake  of  peace  into  the  wilderness ;  for  their  lands  they  had 
}>aid  the  owners  in  sound  Indian  currency  of  wampumpeage,  —  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  fathoms,  twelve  fathoms  to  a  man;  —  and  fis 
th*»y  hud  gone  where  they  could  do  no  harm  to  others,  they  only  asked 
that  no  harm  be  done  to  them. 

But  they  were  not  left  long  undisturbed.  Wliether  it  was  that  the 
••<»ntroversv  about  the  lands  at  Pawtuxet  had  aroused  in  Benedict 
Arnold  a  personal  animosity  so  bitter  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  the  ruin  of  his  opponents ;  or  whether  he  was  only  anxious  to 
serve  those  with  whom  religious  rancor  was  quite  as  inexorable  as 
private  hate  could  be,  —  whatever  was  his  motive  he  again  appeared 
before  the  government  of  Massachusetts  as  a  complainant  against 
the  Shawomet  people. 

He  was  an  Indian  trader  and  interpreter,  and  as  such  possessed  a 
iT'mmI  dt-al  of  influence  over  the  natives.     Soon  after  Mian-   An  in.imn 
tnn<»nios  <l(H*tl  was  mven   Arnold  went  to  nostoii,  and  with   "piin^t  tho 
liim    were    two    chiefs,    Punihuni    and    Saeononoeo.       Fliev   >ettiers. 
claimed  that  they   were   independent  sachems  ;  that  one  of   them  — 
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Puiiiham  —  had  been  compelled   by  Miantonomo  to  part  with   his 

lands  at  Shawomet,  and  affix  his  signature  to  the 
deed  conveying  them  to  the  Gorton  people,  for  which 
Signature  of  he  decHncd  to  accept  any  remuneration ;  and  both  now 
Pumham.  bcggcd  that  they  might  be  taken  under  the  protection 

of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  far  more  likely  these  Indians  were  induced  by  Arnold  to 
come  forward  with  such  a  proposition,  that  a  plausible  pretext  might 
thereby  be  made  for  further  proceedings  against  the  Shawomet  people, 
than  that  the  Indians  should  ask  for  any  such  interference  between 
them  and  another  chief.  The  umpire  whose  good  offices  they  would 
have  naturally  sought,  in  case  of  any  real  grievance,  was  Williams. 
And  even  if  they  did  not  owe  allegiance  to  Miantonomo,  —  which,  as 
he  was  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  they  probably  did, — the 
protection  of  one  Indian  against  another  did  not  necessarily  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  over  a  country  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
her  patent.  The  colonies,  great  or  small,  were  responsible  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  home,  and  not  to  Massachusetts.  The  plea,  nevertheless^ 
answered  its  purpose.  Miantonomo  was  summoned  to  Boston,  and 
on  the  testimony  of  Arnold,  an  interested  witness,  and  Cutshamake, 
a  petty  sachem  of  Dorchester,  who  knew  little  about  the  matter, 
the  magistrates  decided  that  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  were  indepen- 
dent chiefs,  whose  lands  Miantonomo  had  no  right  to  sell.  Pumham 
and  Sacononoco  were  thereupon  told  that  they  would  be  received  **  not 
as  confederates,  but  as  subjects,"  to  which  they  replied  with  true  In- 
dian fninkness  and  indifference,  that  they  knew  the  English  had  so 
little  respect  for  them  that  they  expected  nothing  better.^ 

That  the  new  subjects  might  be  properly  protected  the  twelve  men 


1  The  two  chiefs  »eem  to  have  been  but  little  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  changing 
their  natioualitv.  On  the  other  side  it  was  made  a  very  solemn  business,  and  the  Saga- 
mon-8  wcro  put  through  a  rijrid  course  of  catechizing.  Some  of  their  replies  were  corioot 
and  chanicteristic.  They  should  wish,  they  said,  to  speak  with  reverence  of  the  English' 
man'«  God,  for  He  did  iKJttcr  by  His  people  than  their  gods  did  by  them.  As  to  false 
Hwcaring,  they  knew  nothing  aliout  it.  as  they  did  not  know  what  an  oath  was.  When 
ahked  if  th«'y  would  n'frain  from  unnecesunry  work  on  the  Lord's  day  while  in  the  towns. 
thev  replied  that  it  wan  eauv  to  do  that,  for  ther  had  verv  little  to  do  at  any  time,  and 
could  forl>ear  from  work  on  that  day  quite  as  well  a»  any  other.  As  to  honoring  sapcriof* 
—  so  much  was  it  ihfir  ha!»it  to  do  so,  they  said,  that  if  the  governor  told  them  they  lied 
tli»»y  should  not  n*srnt  it.  (Vrtain  crimes  wliich  they  were  asked  to  refrain  from,  they  said 
with  <juift  sarcasm  were  no  nion»  allowe<l.  though  they  were  committed  among  them,  than 
stealing  wju«  —  stealing  not  having  l»een  mentioned  by  their  catechizers.  They  would  Hkt 
to  know,  thevsai<l,  the  "  m:inner<i  "  of  the  English,  when  asked  the  comprehensire  qocntion 
if  they  would  iK'rmit  thfir  ehiidreii  to  read  (iotl's  Word  that  they  mi^ht  hare  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  (iml,  and  wor>hip  Him  in  ncooniance  with  his  will.  In  short,  whether  conacioMly 
or  unconM*iously.  tliey  were  guilty  of  literal  contempt  of  court  in  their  manner  <A  trailing 
verv  serious  matters. 
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of  Shawomet  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  General  Court  at 
Boston.^  They  answered  that  they  were  responsible  for  their  actions, 
not  to  Massachusetts  but  to  the  government  in  England  which  was 
over  both.  A  second  message  was  sent  a  few  days  later,  but  T^e  oorton 
with  an  indictment  much  enlarged.  Wrong  had  been  done,  £1^*1J^' 
it  declared,  not  merely  to  the  Indian  sachems  but  to  Eng-  ®**»*°'*' 
lish  and  Indians  generally  within  the  newly  found  jurisdiction,  and 
more  than  this,  even  to  the  Massachusetts  government  itself.  The 
accused  were  notified  that  commissioners  would  at  once  proceed  to 
Shawomet  for  negotiation,  taking  with  them,  however,  a  sufficient 
guard  "for  their  safety  against  any  violence  or  injury."  But  this 
precaution  for  the  protection  of  the  commissioners  had  another  pur- 
pose ;  for  unless  their  demands  were  complied  with  "  we  must "  — 
adds  the  letter,  signed  by  the  secretaiy  of  the  General  Court  —  "  right 
ourselves  and  our  people  by  force  of  arms,"  ^ —  the  "  force  "  of  a  pow- 
erful colony  against  twelve  men. 

The  handful  of  Shawomet  men  were  nevertheless  defiant.  "  If  you 
come  to  treat  with  us,"  they  wrote  to  the  commissioner,  *'  in  ways  of 
equity  and  peace  (together  therewith  shaking  a  rod  over  our  heads, 
in  a  band  of  soldiers),  be  you  assured,  we  have  passed  our  childhood 
and  nonage  in  that  point;  and  are  under  commission  of  the  great 
God,  not  to  be  children  in  understanding,  neither  in  courage,  but  to 
quit  ourselves  as  men.  We  straitly  charge  you,  therefore,  hereby, 
that  you  set  not  a  foot  upon  our  lands  in  any  hostile  way,  but  upon 
your  peril ;  and  that  if  any  blood  be  shed,  upon  your  own  heads  shall 
it  be."     But  the  peril  was  one  that  no  brave  words  could  avert. 

The  commissioners  had  with  them  a  minister  as  well  as  a  band  of 
soldiers,  ''  certainly  persuading  ourselves,"  they  said,  "  that  we  shall 
be  able  through  the  Lord's  help,  to  convince  some  of  them  at  least  of 
the  evil  of  their  way,  and  cause  them  to  divert  their  course,  that  so 
doing  they  may  preserve  their  lives  and  liberties,  which  otherwise 

»  Acc4)rdiiip  to  one  of  the  Gorton  letters,  addressed  "  To  the  great  and  honored  Idol 
General  now  set  up  in  the  Massachusetts,"  an  offence  that  was  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given, the«»  Indian  chiefs  had  some  reasons,  not  stated,  for  wishing  to  be  released  from 
rwponsibility  to  the  Shawomet  people.  They  were  both  thieves,  and  Pumhnm  having,  on 
one  occasion,  crept  down  a  chimney  and  rifled  a  house  in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  was 
captured  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape  by  the  same  outlet.  Perhaps  the  MassachusettK 
mairiMtrates  were  not  insensible  of  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  them  by  the  relation  of  this 
incident  in  the  letter,  with  the  reflection,  "indeed  Pumham  is  an  aspiring  person,  as 
beconnji  a.  prince  of  his  profeHsion." 

•  The  eoinrnisiwionrM  were  (ieorge  Cooke,  Edward  Johnson,  and  Humphroy  Athirtou. 
Johnson  was  the  aiith(»r  of  The  Wondir-uorkimj  Providtnce  of  Siona  Sarioitr  in  Xttr 
KfjUintl.  pul)lish«Ml  in  I^jndon  in  1654.  In  that  l)o()k  he  speaks  of  Gorton  as  the  "  rinp- 
h-ider  of  the  rout,  full-gorgetl  with  dreadful  and  damnable  errors";  as  lie  who  "  vomits 
ap  a  whole  paper  full  of  beastly  stuff*";  as  "exceeding  the  Beast  himself  for  hhu'^pheniy." 
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must  necessarily  lead  to  eternal  ruin  of  them  and  theirs ;  .  .  .  .  but 
if  there  be  no  way  of  turning  them,  we  then  shall  look  upon  them  as 
men  prepared  for  slaughter." 

There  was  little  opportunity,  had  there  been  any  serious  intention 
of  engaging  in  theological  disputation,  and  this  suggestion  of  persua- 
sion was  mere  pretence.  That  point  was  long  since  passed,  eyen  if 
Gorton  had  been  a  much  more  hopeful  subject.  The  presence  of  a 
clergyman  only  showed  that  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  the  true 
object  of  the  expedition,  as  it  was  of  all  the  preliminary  measures 
that  led  up  to  it ;  but  the  suppression  was  not  to  be  by  an  appeal  to 
reason. 

Though  Gorton  had  been  whipped  from  colony  to  colony,  and  he 
and  his  followers  must  have  been  quite  conscious  that  they  were  held 
to  be  a  very  obnoxious  and  even  dangerous  people,  this  answer  of  the 
commissioners  to  their  brave  words  seems  to  have  revealed  to  them, 
for  the  first  time,  that  they  really  were  in  danger  of  their  lives. 
AUnnat  Alarm  spread  through  the  village.  The  women  gathered 
shAwomet.  ^j^^j^  children  about  them  to  be  ready  for  flight  to  the  forest, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  refuge  among  the  savages.  The  men  pre- 
pared themselves,  few  as  they  were,  for  fight,  but  without  suflBcient 
means  for  any  effectual  resistance,  if  their  own  story  be  true,  that  the 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts  had,  some  time  before,  included  them  in 
a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  gunpowder  to  the  Indians. 

The  commissioners  were  not  far  behind  the  announcement  of  their 
determined  purpose.  The  band  of  soldiers  and  Indians  was  seen 
coming  through  the  woods,  and  the  alarm  was  hardly  given  before 
they  charged  into  the  village.  The  affrighted  women  and  children 
fled  before  them  as  the  bnive  troops  of  the  Massachusetts  Grenend 
Court  levelled  their  muskets  upon  women  great  with  child,  apoa 
toddling  children  holding  to  their  mothers'  skirts.  Some  ran  to  the 
wooils  for  shelter  ;  others  waded  into  the  river  to  reach  a  boat  where 
some  kindly  Providence  people,  whose  sympathies  had  brought  them 
to  the  place,  were  ready  to  give  them  a  helping  himd.  None  were 
killed  actually  upon  the  spot,  though  some  died  afterwards  in  prema- 
tun^  childbed,  and  others  from  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  all 
exposed. 

The  men,  not  thinking,  probably,  that  they  were  leaving  their 
wivi's  and  little  ones  to  any  serious  peril,  had  fortified  them- 
ptN.pirmt-  si^lves  as  best  they  could,  in  one  of  their  log-houses.  Gorton 
Their  p*r-  wjis  tlio  hust  to  ouU^r  this  oitudol,  having  delayed  that  he 
nii«;ht  help  his  wife  —  it  should  have  been  the  wife  of  another 
man  if  he  di'serviMl  his  n^putation  —  to  a  place  of  safety.  When  the 
soldiers  had  dispersed  all  who  were  ininipable  of  resistance  they  oon* 
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iented  to  a  parley  witli  those  who  could  f!ght.  It  was  only  by  the 
persuasions  of  the  Providence  people,  however,  who  hearing  of  the 
coming  of  the  commissioners  were  there  to  prevent  bloodshed  if 
they  could,  that  an  immediate  assault  upon  the  log-house  was  pre- 
vented- 

The  commissioners  demanded  an  instant  surrender, 
tended,"  says  the  Gorton  narrative,  "we  had  done  s 
certain  ot  their  subjects,  as 
also  that  wc  held  blasphe- 
mniiB  erroni  which  we  must 
either  repent  of,  or  go  down 
to  the  Maasa- 


Courts,  or  else  they  had  commission  to  put  us  to  the  sword  and  to 
pay  themselves  out  of  our  goods  for  their  charges  in  coming  thither."  ' 
Piwsibly  they  may  not  have  gone  to  the  extremity  of  threatening  in- 
stant death,  but  the  statement  of  the  allege<l  offences  for  which  siir- 
Fi'ndtT  was  demanded  is,  no  doubt,  rorrci'tlv  given. 

Till-  l«.sieged  n-fiised.  They  deiiit-d  tl.a't  th.-v  owf.l  any  allc^nanr.- 
t..  Majwiu-lms.-tts.  for  they  were  not  witliiii  her  juriMliftioii.  Tliry  <1.- 
I'lim-d  to  iUTi'pt  iis  tlieir  judges  tho-so  who  wi-n-  thi'ir  avowi'd  ciK'niii's  ; 
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but  they  were  quite  willing  that  the  differences  between  them  should 
be  submitted  to  the  government  at  home.  This  proposition  was  met 
with  a  peremptory  refusal. 

They  then  offered  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration.  Impartial 
men,  they  proposed,  should  be  chosen  by  both  parties,  and  they  prom- 
ised to  bind  themselves  by  their  goods,  their  lands,  and  their  persons 
to  abide  by  any  decision  that  should  be  given  against  them.  This 
was  so  far  considered  that  a  truce  was  agreed  to  till  a  reply  to  the 
proposal  could  be  received  from  the  government  in  Boston. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  Gorton  people  were  only  anxious  for 
peace  ;  equally  clear  that  the  other  party  only  meant  that  they 
should  be  punished.  The  truce  on  one  side  was  a  hollow  pretence. 
Before  the  messenger  could  return  from  Boston,  the  houses  of  the  vil- 
lage were  broken  open  and  pillaged  ;  their  desks  were  rifled  and  their 
papers  stolen  ;  the  soldiers  helped  themselves  to  all  they  wanted, 
carrying  beds  and  bedding  to  the  trenches  for  their  own  comfort ;  the 
women  and  children  venturing  back  from  the  woods  to  see  the  hus- 
bands and  fathers  who  they  hoped  .would  be  for  a  little  while  unmo- 
lested, were  assaulted,  and  even  fired  upon  as  they  approached.  No 
doubt  it  was  —  as  some  pitying  people  in  Providence  wrote  at  the 
time  to  Governor  Winthrop,  under  the  delusion  that  their  interoeasion 
and  testimony  might  abate  the  rigor  of  that  persecution  —  no  doabt 
it  was  ^^  a  mournful  spectacle,^'  and  one  can  only  wish,  as  they  did, 
that  these  poor  creatures  so  likely  ^^  to  be  left  miserable,'*  had  but 
been  '*  able  to  write  their  own  grief."  ^ 

Affairs  were  still  worse  when  the  messenger  arrived  from  Boston. 
The  proposition  for  arbitration  was  rejected  at  once.  The  real  oflFence 
was  one  for  which  there  could  be  no  compromise,  and,  with  the  Puri- 
tans no  palliation.  ''  Besides  the  title  of  land,"  wrote  Winthrop,  to 
the  compassionate  mediators  of  Providence,  they  **  have  subscribed 
their  names  to  horrible  and  detestable  blasphemies,  against  Grod, 
and  all  mjigistracy."  Above  all  things  was  "  the  vindication  of  Qod^B 
honour,"  which  the  Boston  people  firmly  believed  was  intrusted  to 
their  keeping.  And,  moreover,  to  whom  could  all  the  questions  in 
the  case  be  referred  ?  Not  to  you  of  Providence,  said  the  Massacha- 
st^tts  governor,  for  you  live  too  near  and  have  too  much  pity  for  these 
blasphemers,  to  be  trusted ;  and  as  to  those  people  on  Rhode  Island 

1  However  much  the  people  of  Pnivi(k»nee  may  have  lieen  vexed  at  the  extrmTBgancM 
of  Cfurtoii  and  his  friends,  they  depreoat(>d  and  protested  against  the  cruel  trefttment  which 
their  vtt^arie^  bnju^ht  ii{h>ii  them.  Kven  had  they  of  Providence  cared  nothing  tor  lihotr 
of  eonscieuce.  thev  knew  liuw  little  n'iu*ou  then*  was  to  fear  that  anv  harm  could  oome  of 
the  preaching  of  an  a|>ostle  who  liud  gained,  even  with  the  rare  advantage  of  two  public 
whippinpt  and  expulsion  from  every  place  where  he  liad  tried  to  find  a  home,  only  abovt  a 
dozen  diticiplci. 
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r  tbem  too  woU  !  No  I  There  could  be  even  no  further  nego- 
tiktion.  much  less  nrbitmtion.  They  must  surrender  or  take  the  coa- 
•equences. 

Ourtoii  iind  his  men,  whatever  else  they  were,  were  not  cowards. 
L  discharge  of  musketry  announced  the  return  of  tlie  messenger,  and 
lotioc  wjw  given  thtit  tJje  truce,  —  which  had  been  no  truce,  —  was 
They  saw  their  goods  despoiled,  their  cattle  driven  sb,„„nio, 
kughtered ;  their  women  and  children  were  iu  they  '""»<=^- 
nt  how  great  extremity  ;  they  were  a  dozen  men  only  shut  up 
f  cabin ;  tbe  enemy  was  neurly  four  times  their  number,  safely 


entrenched    in    ditches,   amply 
provided  with  arms,  with  am- 
munition, and  with  food,  of  all 
which    their    own   supply  was 
probably  not  abundant.    It  was 
not   easy   to   dislodge   the   be- 
leiiguered    men,    though    their 
resistance   was    rather    passive 
Bve.     For  sev«nil  days  they  withstood  the  siege,  but  without 
I  ihot,  for  they  would  shed  no  blood  if  they  could  avoid  it. 
»  •oldi«rs  in  the  trenches  emptied  their  bandaUei-s  of  four  liun- 
1  ballrU  intd  thw  logs  of  the  fortress;  they  built  fires  in  the  night 
i  Bgaiiist  the  walls;  but  all  with  no  other  result  than  the  con- 
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sumption  of  luuch  putieiice  and  powder.  It  was  a  special  providence, 
Mr.  Winthrop  thought,  that  nobody  was  hurt  —  nobody,  that  is,  on 
his  side  ;  the  ungodly  Gortonites  perhaps  thought  that  nobody  was 
killed  because  they  preferred  not  to  kill  the  enemy  on  the  outside, 
and  on  the  inside  kept  themselves  out  of  the  range  of  the  bullets. 
But  what  could  not  be  done  by  force  was  done  at  last  by  stratagem 

—  if  treachery  be  not  the  better  word.  Reinforcements  were  sent 
for  from  Boston,  and  it  wiis  evident  that  defence  much  longer  was 
hopeless.  It  was  jigreed,  therefore,  that  hostilities  should  cease,  Gor- 
ton and  those  with  him  consenting  to  go  to  Massachusetts,  on  condi- 
tion, however,  that  they  should  go  not  as  prisoners,  but  iis  **  free  men 

and  neighbors."     So  soon,  however,  jis  the  soldiers  gained 

Tho  fiortou  "  '  .-111, 

imrty  taktn  admittance  to  the  house,  the  men  were  seized  by  order  of 
the  ciiptain,  their  arms  taken  from  them,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany marched  off  jis  captives.  They  were  permitted  to  make  no  dis- 
position of  their  property,  which  was  left  as  a  spoil  to  the  Indians 
after  the  commissioners  and  the  soldiers  had  helped  themselves  to  all 
they  thought  worth  taking.  They  had  been,  it  is  plain,  too  thrifty 
and  industrious  a  community  to  have  been  very  bad  citizens,  for  their 
losses  were  fourscore  head  of  cattle,  besides  swine  and  goats,  com 
and  other  provisions,  and  their  household  goods.  ^^  Our  countryiiieii«'* 

—  is  the  simple  but  emphatic  testimony,  a  few  months  afterward,  of 
some  of  the  most  respectabh*  {M^ople  of  Providence,  —  '*  were  peaeaUy 
possessed  of  a  plantiition  at  Shawomet ;  '  *  they  were  ^^  assaulted  and 
besieged  by  Captain  Cooke  and  his  company  in  warlike  manner,** 
....'*  their  goods,  cattle,  houses,  and  plantations  were  seised  apOB 
by  the  foresaid  ciiptain ;"....  they  themselves  "  were  carried 
captive  through  this  town  of  Providence  to  the  Bay  of  Maaeaohi- 
setts  ;''....  Their  *'  wives  and  children  were  scattered  in  gnat 
extremities,  and  divers  since  have  died.''  * 

No  glimmer  of  merciful  relenting,  no  ray  of  pitiful  compaeeioiii 
soften  or  n^lieve  the  cruel  and  sombre  gloom  of  this  page  in  the 
history  of  Massiichusetts.  Making  every  possible  allowance  for  the 
strength  of  rt*ligious  convictions,  and  for  the  sensitiveness  of  politicid 
relations  still  inchoate  and  exp<*rimental,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  other 
excuse  than  that  which  may  be  given  for  any  religious  bigotry  for  this 
persecution  of  a  handful  of  harmless  j)eople,  whose  numbers  were  too 
few  to  be  dangerous,  and  whose  <loctrines  were  too  abstruse,  if  not  ab- 
soUitely  too  unmeaning,  to  admit  of  that  number  being  ever  seriously 
increased.  Hut  it  was  (Miough  that  they  were  blasphemers  against 
Goii,  because'  their  supposed  theological  notions  did  not  square  with 
those  preached  in  the  First  Church  of  Boston  ;    that  they  were  disbe- 

>  Coil.  R.  I.  Hist.  Sor.,  vol.  ii..  p.  117. 
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lievera  in  all  human  governments,  because  they  questioned  the  author- 
ity of  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts. 

The  unhappy  prisoners  were  hurried  on  to  Boston.  Had  they  been 
malefactors  on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  —  malefactors  on  .^^  »pti«, 
wliose  garments  the  mob  hope  to  see,  and  shudder  at  the  "*"'™- 
thouglit  of  seeing,  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  their  cupidity  or  their 
hate,  —  they  could  hardly  have  been  received  with  more  public  emotion. 
In  some  of  the  towns  they  passed  through  the  clergymen  called  the 
people  to  join  in  prayer,  in  the  open  streets,  in  recognition  of  the  good- 


ness of  the  Ivord  that  he  had  given  them  the  victory.  In  Dorchester 
was  a  great  gathering,  and  in  the  crowd  were  those  worshipful  minis- 
t*Ts.  Master  Cotton  and  Master  jMather,  whose  presence  giive  special 
•iiilcninity  to  the  volleys  of  shot  that  w<T(^  fired  over  the  lifads  of  tlie 
]iri-i<iiirrs  in  token  of  tho  triumph  of  the.  expedition.  In  Boston  the 
fuUlii'  ri'jiiii-iiifis  were   niiide  even  more  sigiiilicant.      Tin:  troops  wen- 

)f  (Jovernor  Wiiitlirop's  house,  and. 

,  wei-e  jtlaced  these  dreadful  enemies 


i-iiif;s  were   made  evei 
wn  op  in  double  iile  in  front 
ntervuls  of  five  or  six  soldiers 
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of  the  quiet  of  the  Church,  and  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  commissioners  entered  the  house,  and  in  due  form  reported  their 
return ;  and  then  came  out  to  the  military  array  the  honored  gover- 
nor, who,  passing  between  the  lines,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  his  voice 
in  welcome  and  in  thanksgiving  that  God  had  permitted  their  safe 
deliverance  and  signal  victory.  And  he  took  from  each  soldier  his 
name,  that  the  General  Court  might  be  informed  of  their  pains  and 
good  carriage,  and  where  such  worthy  instruments  of  its  will  might 
be  found  when  occasion  should  again  arise  for  great  services.^  Then, 
after  a  brief  examination,  the  prisoners  were  committed  to  the  com- 
mon jail ;  the  governor  again  stepped  forth  to  receive  a  salute  of  three 
rounds  of  shot  from  the  military,  who  then  marched  to  the  nearest 
inn,  the  governor  at  their  head,  for  a  frugal  banquet,  before  disband- 
ing.    There  was  peace  in  Massachusetts. 

Trial  and  punishment  ciime  in  due  order,  beginning  with  compul- 
sory attendance  upon  Mr.  Cotton's  ministrations  on  the  first  Lord's 
day  after  the  arrival  in  Boston,  —  a  penalty,  however,  not  withoat 
mitigation,  for  Gorton  took  up  the  sermon  of  the  learned  clergyman 
and  answered  it  on  the  spot,  point  by  point.  For  such  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhorting  he  and  his  followers  would  have  been  willing, 
doubtless,  to  listen  to  Mr.  Cotton  daily,  but  we  find  no  record  of  the 
repetition  of  this  particular  discipline.  It  was  clearly  more  prudent 
that  the  eldei*s  should  conduct  these  theological  discussions  within  the 
jail,  rather  than  the  meeting-house,  lest  some  feeble  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, as  was  quite  possible,  should  be  deluded  by  the  Evil  One  into 
believing  that  Master  Cotton  or  Master  Wilson  had  the  worst  of  the 
argument.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  no  lack  of  controversy  till  the 
time  of  the  public  trial,  and  the  most  learned  elders,  and  those  most 
distinguished  for  godliness,  spent  themselves  in  vain  in  labors  with 
the  stiff-necked  heretics.^ 

1  Gorton,  in  the  Simf)licitie*8  Defence,  and  Winthrop,  in  his  history,  are  perfect!/  in  ac- 
cord i%»  to  the  dctail8  of  this  singular  proceeding. 

-  To  grapple  with  a  knottv  theological  problem  was  the  delight  of  the  learned  and  de- 
Tout  Kiiritan,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  complete  satisfaction  with  which  tbej  cane 
to  the  encounter  with  so  tough  a  disputant  as  Gorton,  armed  and  equipped  with  such  weap- 
ons as  these,  —  we  quote  from  Winthn)p  :  '*  Gorton  maintained  (in  a  dispute  in  the  prison 
with  one  of  the  elders)  that  the  image  of  God  wherein  Adam  was  created,  was  Christ ;  and 
so  the  loss  of  that  image  was  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  restoring  of  it  in  rtgeneratioa 
was  Christ's  resurreetion,  and  so  the  death  of  him  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  former."  The  devout  governor  discorered  flat  blaspheay  !■ 
all  this,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  such  a  thesis,  however  eameftly  defended, 
could  threaten  the  safetv  of  either  Church  or  State. 

Ciorton*s  method  of  eontroversy  was  only  a  travesty  of  that  of  the  time.  That  proles- 
siully  minute  and  exhaustive  uii:ily«iis  of  texts  of  Scripture,  in  search  of  some  profonndlT 
otYult  meaning.  ov('rl«H)king  th<-  obvious  interpretation  as  puerile,  because  it  was  lerel  to 
the  vulgar  couiprelieiL*>iou,  —  this  Gorton  imitated  and  reduced  to  a  fine  abtnrditj.    Tbv 
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They  were  brought  at  length  before  the  General  Court  and  put 
formally  upon  their  defence.     The  judicial  proceeding  was 
characteristic  of  all  that  had  gone  before.     The  offences,  for  Gorton 
which  the  accused  were  on  trial,  were  theological  rather  than 
civil,  and  therefore  the  elders  were  called  to  sit  with  the  judges.     As 
to  the  claim  of  jurisdiction,  including  protection  for  the  vagabond  In- 
dian  chiefs,  "  we   need  not,"  said  Winthrop,  "  question  them  [the 
Shawomet  people]  any  more  about  that ;  "  possession  was  gained,  and 
the  Massachusetts  "  title  appearing  good,"  he  said,  they  refusing  to 
prove  a  negative.     They  refused,  because  they  were  too  wary  to  be 
impaled  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  by  appearing  as  defendants  be- 
fore a  court  whose  jurisdiction  they  denied,  where  the  question  to  be 
tried  was  whether  that  court  had  jurisdiction. 

"  They  were  all  illiterate  men,"  says  Winthrop ;  "  the  ablest  of 
them  could  not  write  true  English,  no,  not  common  words,  yet  they 
would  take  upon  them  the  interpretation  of  the  most  diflBcult  places 
of  Scripture,  and  wrest  them  any  way  to  serve  their  own  turns."  Pity 
might  have  waited  gracefully  upon  such  contempt  as  this,  and  the 
more,  that  these  ignorant  enthusiasts  would  not  acknowledge,  perhaps 
were  incapable  of  underatanding,  that  the  doctrines  they  preached 
could  bear  any  such  interpretation  as  the  court  chose  to  put  upon  them. 
But  they  stood  before  judges  of  a  faith  too  inexorable  to  be  moved  by 
compassion,  and,  as  was  fit,  they  to  whose  care  that  faith  was  specially 
committed  were  the  most  unrelenting. 

The  trial  lasted  several  days.  A  single  incident  shows  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted.     Four  questions  were  put  to  Gorton,  in 

difficulty  wai  that  the  very  elect  were  taken  in  by  any  such  assumption  of  profound  relij;- 
ioQs  wi«(Iora,  because  the  presentation  was  after  the  approved  method.  They  became  in- 
capable of  reiving  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  who,  when  no  appeal  was  made  to 
their  syrapaihies  by  the  persecution  of  obnoxious  persons,  would  easily  distinguish  the  false 
from  the  true.  To  give  an  instance  of  Gorton's  method  :  When  in  prison  in  Charlestowii, 
he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  the  church,  and  proposed  that  he  might  have  "  liberty  to  speak 
and  express  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  in  public,  either  on  Sunday  or  at  the  weekly  lecture. 
The  Scripture  he  proposed  "  to  open  and  declare  "  was  the  ninth  chapter  of  Revelations. 
The  first  verse  of  that  chapter  is  :  And  the  ^fifih  anrjel  sounded,  and  1  saw  a  star  fall  from 
htacen  unto  the  earth  ;  and  to  him  }ca8  given  the  key  of  the  bottomltss  pit.  On  this  text  the  peo- 
ple of  Charlestown  were  to  be  taught  by  Gorton  — 

••  I.  What  the  sound  of  the  tnimpet  is.     2.  Who  the  Angel  is.     3.  Why  the  fifth. 

'•  I.  What  the  star  is  that  falls  from  heaven  to  the  earth.  2.  What  the  fall  of  it  is.  3. 
How  it  falls  from  heaven  unto  the  earth. 

"1.  Whiit  tlie  k<'v  of  the  bottomless  pit  is.  2.  To  whom  it  is  «;iven.  3.  The  manner 
ho^*  it  !•»  ;:iv»'n.  4.  How  the  pit  is  opentMJ.  5.  How  it  can  he  <n'u\  to  ho  bottomless,  vseein;; 
iiv»thiii;:  ran  Im*  without  banks  and  bottom,  but  the  Lord  himself." 

Ill'  -(>«\s  on  to  other  vers<'s  of  the  chapter  witli  the  same  dni^tie  diffusiveness  of  verbal 
i-rxt'u  i^in  ;  and  were  it  not  perfectly  certain  that  GoUon  w;is  in  most  deadly  earnest  it  mi^^ht 
U-  *ut'|M»se<l  that  he  wjis  aiming  to  give  an  absurd  caricature  of  Puritan  preaching  and 
exe;^'e>i'*.  —  See  Simplicitie's  Dtfenre.     Coll.  li.  I.  Ilist.  <Soc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146. 
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which  be  Wiia  called  upon  to  answer,  whether  the  Fathers  who  died 
before  Christ  was  born,  were  justified  and  saved  only  by  his  blood ;  — 
whether  the  only  price  of  redemption  vias  not  the  death  and  safTer- 
ings  of  Christ; — who 
that   God   is   whom,   \iv  ,^,,^ 

said,  thpy,  his  persecut-     |      -i,^'!QL»tHR&.£:^    H'  i'^ 

ora.  served  ;  —  and,  final- 
ly, wh&t  ho  meant  when 
lie  said,  "  We  worship 
the  star  of  our  God  Rem- 
phan,    ChioD,    Molech." 

This    body    of    divinity     i       -__       ~   T^tf^~ 

he  was  at  first  required 


kftl 


y.JlII>JS 


to  elucidiit<f  in  writing,  Jit  peril  of  his  life,  in  fifteen  miuut«>s ;  but 
the  time  was  afterward  extended  to  half  iin  hour,  und  then  to  tb» 
next  morning.  In  the  unawers,  no  flaw  could  bo  found,  bnt  they  were 
none  the  more  satisfactory  on  that  account;   ou  the  contrary,  they 


sen- 
tence. 
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were  on  that  account  the  more  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  what  was  expected,  and  did  not  agree,  the  court  decided,  with 
what  Gorton  had  written  in  his  answer  to  the  accusations  of  the 
magistrates.  There  could  be  little  of  the  spirit  of  justice  in  a  court 
that  arraigned  a  man  for  alleged  erroneous  opinions,  and  then  refused 
to  accept  his  defence  because  he  denied  that  these  opinions  which  his 
judges  accused  him  of  holding  were  his. 

The  elders  declared  that  the  offence  of  these  men  was  deserving  of 
death  ;  of  the  magistrates,  all  but  three  agreed  with  the  elders ;  but 
the  larger  number  of  the  forty  delegates  to  the  General  Court  repre- 
senting the  body  of  the  people,  where  sound  judgment  and  .^^ 
love  of  justice  had  freer  play,  refused  to  sanction  such  a  sen- 
tence. But  it  was  decided  that  the  accused  should  be  dispersed  into 
several  towns,  where  each  should  be  kept  at  hard  labor,  with  irons 
upon  one  leg,  and  commanded  that  they  should  ^^  not,  by  word  or 
writings  maintain  any  of  their  blasphemous  or  wicked  errors  upon 
pun  of  death."  ^ 

The  imprisonment  lasted  through  the  whole  winter  of  1643-4,  and, 
as  not  nnfrequently  happens,  the  purpose  of  the  punishment  was  de- 
feated by  its  severity.  The  poison  of  false  doctrine  was  spread,  not 
sappressed  ;  for  the  fear  of  death  with  such  men  was  as  nothing  com- 
piled to  the  fear  of  offending  their  own  consciences  by  base  and  sub- 
missive silence.  In  the  spring,  the  anxiety  wsis  as  great  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  it  was  in  the  autumn  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  heavy 
band  of  Massachusetts  law.  ^^  The  court,''  Winthrop  frankly  con- 
fesses,  **  finding  that  Gorton  and  his  company  did  liarin  in  the  towns 
where  they  were  confined,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  at 
length  agreed  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  gave  them  fourteen  days  to 
depart  out  of  our  jurisdiction  in  all  parts,  and  no  more  to  come  into 
it  upon  pain  of  death."  Gorton,  no  doubt,  was  willing  enough  to  be 
released,  but  he  parted  unwillingly  with  the  "  iron  furniture  "  about 
his  leg.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  drag  that  clanging  witness  at 
his  heels  about  the  streets  of  Boston,  as  he  boldly  cried  aloud  against 
the  injustice  of  her  magistrates,  and  proclaimed  anew  his  own  Norton  ex- 
heresies.  But  the  people  could  no  more  be  trushnl  to  listen  Mj!.i.^im™ 
than  he  to  preach.  Within  three  days  of  the  order  of  ro-  '^'^ 
lease,  which  gave  them  permission  to  remain  a  fortnight,  (iorton  and 

i  Winlhrop's  Ilixtory,  Savage's  Ciiition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  177.  yfaaa.  litronh,  vol.  ii.,  p.  52. 
"  Aim!  wh»'H  tlu-  holtM  and  chains  wt-ro  njuilc  rrady,"  ."^avN  (iorton,  in  lii>  Siinplirifit's  Ih- 
t'^.rt,  "  ihi'v  put  them  «j>on  u.m  in  tho  pri««on  of  Hostoii,  that  so  we  nii::ht  travel  in  th<  in  to 
::..•  .%»v.TaI  tnwn?«  to  which  w»' wrrc  contincd.  some  of  u^  iia\  ini:  tifliM'n  inih'-.  an<l  >nmo 
t!.:rty  t«>  ;."•  from  Ho-^ton,  only  >\c  were  to  stay  till  Master  Cotton,  his  Lectiin-  iia\.  antl  tjun 
^\»r»-  ail  hpMiL'ht  l«»  the  con;;rc;j::ition,  in  that  our  iron  furniture  for  the  credit  of  the  <«.in«  - 
•iiarv.  uliiih  had  set  the  .^word  on  work  to  such  ^oo<l  purpose."     \Vhate\er  (io\  eriior  Win- 
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his  companions  were  commanded  "  to  depart  out  of  the  town  before 
noon  this  day,"  —  the  day  of  the  order. 

Persecution  in  tlieir  case  had  clearly  not  been  successful  except 
to  inflict  upon  them  needless  suffering.  As  they  turned  their  faces 
back  toward  the  road  along  which  they  had  been  brought  as  prison- 
ers six  months  before,  they  evidently  felt  that  the  Lord  had  given 
them  the  victor}.  "^  Was  Captain  Cooke  a  good  captain?"  asked 
some  of  them  of  an  Indian  chief  at  whose  wigwam  they  were  en- 
tertained on  their  journey.  "  I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered,  **  but  In- 
dians account  of  those  as  good  captains,  when  a  few  dare  stand  out 
against  many."  ^  They  were  quite  willing  to  accept  this  tribute  to 
their  own  courage  and  this  estimate  of  good  soldiership. 

For  one  night  they  stopped  in  their  old  homes  at  Shawomet,  now 
subwquent  desolate  and  ruined.  And  it  must  have  been  in  no  slight 
the°j!^rton  dcgrcc  cxaspcrating  to  the  miigistrates  in  Boston,  when  a 
**^^-  letter  came  from  there  asking  if  the   prohibition  to  settle 

upon  any  lands  of  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  was  meant  to  include 
Shawomet?  for  thev  verv  well  knew  —  and  knew  that  those  mains- 
trates  knew  that  they  knew  —  that  the  only  lands  to  which  those 
sachems  had  ever  made  any  precise  claim  were  the  lands  of  Shawo- 
met. They  were  not  so  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  times  as  to  be  given 
to  unseemly  mirth  ;  but  possibly  they  may  have  indulged  in  a  quiet 
smile  when  Winthrop,  foolishly  provoked  into  answering  the  qaes- 
ti(m,  and  b(*trayed  by  its  impudence  into  unwonted  anger,  replied, 
that  not  *•  upon  peril  of  their  lives,"  were  they  to  intrude  upon  the 
lands  of  those  chiefs,  *'  be  the  place  called  Shawomet  or  otherwise." 
Surely  never  were  a  more  exasperating  people. 

Nevertheless,  Shawomet,  in  the  end,  again  became  their  home. 
They  found  refuge  for  two  or  three  years  in  Rhode  Island  until  they 
w(»n»  reinstated  upon  their  lands  by  an  order  from  the  govemmeDt  in 
England.  For  (xorton  as  a  politician  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
sa<^acity,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  avail  himself 
of,  and  probably  encourage,  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity  existing —- for 
a  reason  to  be  explained  presently  —  among  the  Narragansetts  against 
the  Massachusetts  colon  v. 

Tliese  Indians,  (lorton  says,  were  puzzled  to  understand  why  the 
Kff.Mt,.f  niajjjis trates  in  Boston,  having  had  these  Shawomet  people — 
lul^ilthViiV-  t'>*'  violent  proceedings  against  whom  the  Indians  witnessed 
.imn-.  ^^.-^Ij  ^|j(,j^.  (^,^y,^  ^,y^»^ — j,^  their  power,  should  have  permitted 

them  to  esca|K»  with  their  liv(»s  from  a  Massachusetts  prison.     They 

tlim|)  may  liavo  thoiiirlit  of  the  }Ht\vi>r  of  thvio  men  to  write  "  true  English,"  this  stsKcmfnt 
amlil  lianlly  W  |tnt  v.\  a  ntylo  more  forcible  tin«l  pieturewiue. 
^   >"i  mft  u  iti*  \>  iJtji  net . 
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did  not  understand  why  an  enemy,  who  was  worth  the   trouble  of 

being  captured,  should  not  be  killed.     The  explanation  was  an  Indian 

explanation.     Rumors  of  a  great  war  in  England  had  reached  their 

ears.     There  must  then  be  in  England  two  kinds  of  people,  the  Wat^ 

taconoges  —  as  they  called  the  English  generally  — 

and  the  Gortonoges;  and  the  Gortonoges  must  be  the 

stronger,  for  here  in  Massachusetts,  the  Wattaconoges 

were   afmid   to  kill   them.      The   policy  the   chiefs 

chose  was  the  Indian   policy ;   it  was  to  be  on  the    ''*"""" 

strongest  side.     Pessicue,  Canonicus,  and   Mixan,  the   Narragansett 

sachems,  accordingly  submitted  themselves  and  their  people,  by  sol- 


"F" 


fTiin  iict  ;ind  deed,  to  Charles  the?    First,  wlio  at  that  moment  stood 
in  -r.Mt  n.'.-d  „f  failhful  sidij.'cts. 

Th.-  ,i:ov,-iiiiii.-iit  at  tlic  Bn,y  iveni  duly  advi^ir.!  of  this  ni^w  uspiict 
..f  alTaiis.  and  tlit-  sadn'riis  wiTc  suiiinioui'd  U>  iipiieav  U-fan:  itu-  G.'ti- 
•  r.il  (.'.■iirl.  Tiioy  dccliiicd  to  <'Otii-!  :  wluTi-iiium  nicsscn^frs  \v<n-e 
"■M  ilii-iii  with  instructions  to  ask  "by  wliosc  ailviii;  they  had  duiii;  as 
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they  wrote,  and  why  they  would  countenance  and  take  counsel  from 
such  evil  men,  and  such  as  we  had  banished  from  us,  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  sit  still  and  to  have  more  regard  to  us  than  such  as 
Gorton/'  But  Canonicus  sulked  in  his  tent ;  for  two  hours  he  kept 
the  messengers  waiting  in  the  rain  ;  and  when  he  admitted  them  to 
his  presence  entertained  them  only  with  "  a  few  froward  speeches." 
Pessicus  was  more  amenable.  The  conference  be  granted  to  the  mes- 
sengers lasted  through  the  night,  and  his  speeches,  though  not  ^^  fro- 
ward "  were  "  witty."  ^  The  savage  chieftain  probably  could  not  be 
convinced  why,  if  it  were  right  that  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  should 
ask  the  protection  of  Massachusetts,  he  and  Canonicus  and  Mixan 
should  not  declare  allegiance  to  King  Charles,  the  great  chief,  as  they 
considered,  of  the  Gortonoges.  Moreover  he  declared  that  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  would  presently  go  to  war  with  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sa- 
chem. 

This  avowal  of  hostility  to  the  Mohegiins  is  the  real  explanation  of 
veud  bo-  ^'^®  relation  in  which  the  Narragansetts  stood  to  all  parties. 
ym^-  '^^^  King  of  England,  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  or 
Mohe^.  ^^^  handful  of  fanatics  at  Shawomet,  were  of  little  moment 
itii  caunea.  ^  them  cxccpt  SO  far  as  they  might  hinder  or  help  their  de- 
signs of  revenge  upon  their  savage  enemies.  There  had  long  been  a 
deadly  feud  between  these  two  tribes,  and  the  Narragansetts  were  at 
this  time  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  their  chief  Miantonomo,  whom 
Uncas  had  caused  to  be  treacherously  murdered,  the  previous  year, 
with  the  connivance  or  rather  by  the  counsel,  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England. 

For  several  years  before  this  act.  of  useless  and  cruel  perfidy,  there 
had  been  suspicions  that  the  great  sachem  Miantonomo,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  English,  and  alarmed  at  the  result  of  the  Pequot 
war,  —  wjis  seeking  secretly  to  unite  all  of  his  race  in  a  league  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  whites.  He  was  represented  as  travelling 
among  the  tribes  from  Massachusetts  to  Long  Island,  everywhere  ap- 
pealing to  their  patriotism,  buying  their  consent  with  presents  of 
wampum,  inciting  them  by  his  eloquence  to  protect  their  own  interests 
and  to  revenge  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered.  We,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  are  all  Indians  as  they  are  all  English,  ^^  so  must  we  be  one 
as  they  are,  otherwise  we  shall  be  all  gone  shortly.  For  you  know 
supponod  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins ;  our  plains  were 
thet'hirf  full  of  deor,  ;is  also  our  woods;  and  of  turkies;  and  our  coves 
nomo.  full  of  fish  and  fowl.     But  these  English  having  gotten  our 

land,  they  with  scythes  cut  down  the  grass,  and  with  axes  fell  the 
trees :  their  cows  and  horses  eat  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our 

1  8avage'0  Wintftrop,  vul.  ii.,  p.  203.     Wit  iu  the  seuse  of  wiidom. 
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clam  banks,  and  we  shall  all  be  starved.  Therefore  it  is  best  for 
you  to  do  as  we,  for  we  are  all  the  sachems  from  east  to  west,  both 
Moquakues  and  Mohawks  joining  with  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved 
to  fall  upon  them  all  at  one  appointed  day  ....  and  when  you  see 
the  three  fires  that  will  be  made  forty  days  hence,  in  a  clear  night, 
then  do  as  we,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women  and 
children ;  but  no  cows,  for  they  will  serve  to  eat  till  our  deer  be  in- 
creased again."  * 

Tliis  bit  of  Indian  eloquence,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  proto- 
ty|>e  of  many  Indian  speeches  since,  was  probably  never  made  by 
Miantonomo,  but  put  into  his  mouth  by  some  clever  savage  to  work 
him  harm.  Captain  Gardiner,  nevertheless,  believed  it  to  be  his,  and 
reporteil  an  intended  massacre  of  the  English  to  Mr.  Haynes  at  Hart- 
ford, and  Mr.  Eaton  at  New  Haven.  Massachusetts  was  appealed  to 
for  aid,  and  the  sachem  was  summoned  to  Boston  to  answer  the  ac- 
cusation. The  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  hearsay  testimony 
of  his  enemies. 

This  evidence,  though  accepted  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Plym- 
outh, was  not  believed  by  the  Massachusetts  magistrates.  Twice  (in 
1640  and  1642)  Miantonomo  appeared  before  them,  and  by  his  digni- 
fied and  fearless  bearing,  his  evident  good  sense  and  frankness,  satisfied 
them  that,  as  Winthrop  said,  "All  these  informations  might  arise 
from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  wjis  between  the 
Narragansett  and  Monhigen."  *  The  plot  had  no  other  foundation 
than  the  purpose  of  Uncas  to  provoke  the  English  into  hostilities 
against  the  Narragansetts. 

But  the  Grorton  difiiculty  favored  Uncas  in  an  unexpected  way, 
and  forced  Miantonomo  into  an  attitude  which  the  United  ^he  policy 
Colonies  assumed  to  be  hostile.  He  would  not,  with  Pum-  °'  ^°^ 
ham  and  Sacononoco,  repudiate  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  Shawomet 
to  Gorton,  nor  ask,  as  they  did,  under  the  leadership  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  the  protection  of  Massachusetts.  During  the  progress  of  that 
controversy,  but  before  Gorton  and  his  companions  were  taken  pris- 
oners to  Boston,  Uncas  attacked  and  destroyed  a  Narragansett  vil- 
lage, and  killed  a  number  of  its  people.  Miantonomo  complained  of 
this  outrage  to  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
begged  them  not  to  be  offended  if  he  should  revenge  this  wrong  done 
t4)  his  relatives  and  friends.  Governor  Winthrop  replied  :  "If  Onkus 
f  rnraa]  had  done  him  or  his  friends  wron^^,  and  would  not  give  sat- 
isfaction, we  should  leave  him  to  take  his  course.''  '^ 

*  <f.ir«liner'8  Prqunt  Warres.     Wo  follow  the  toxt  of  this  supposojl  >poecJi  rrrhmlm,  hut 
mAkiij;:  ;i  f»*w  slight  chancres  in  the  punctuation  where  tin?  sense  ()hviou>ly  re<[uirc>  it. 

*  Sava^'t's  Winthrop,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  !.'>.>. 
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Confiding  in  this  assurance  of  neutrality  he  went  upon  the  war-path 
against  Uncas.  The  result  was  unfortunate,  for  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
the  weight  of  the  ooat  of  armor,  which,  it  is  said,  Gorton  had  given 
him,  preventing  his  escape  by  flight.  That  disgrace,  no 
uken  priR.  doubt.  Overwhelmed  him,  for  he  begged  his  enemies  repeat- 
edly to  take  his  life,  taunting  them,  perhaps,  after  the  Indian 
fiishion,  with  his  own  deeds  of  prowess  in  the  past,  and  how  they  had 
fled  like  women  before  him  at  the  sound  of  his  war-whoop.  But  Un- 
cas had  learned  to  refine  upon  the  crude  methods  of  Indian  revenge : 
he  sent  the  great  chief  to  Hartford  to  be  lodged  in  the  common  jail. 

How  should  so  important  a  prisoner,  falling  thus  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  be  disposed  of  ?  The  question  was  one,  it  seems,  not 
easily  answered.  The  governor  and  magistrates  at  Hartford  consented 
to  hold  him  in  custody,  but  declared  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  decide 
upon  his  final  disposition  ;  there  was  no  war,  they  said,  between  their 
colony  and  the  Narragansetts  to  justify  their  interference.  That 
decision,  they  thought,  belonged  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies.* 

A  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  at  which  Governor  Winthrop  pre- 
con»iemned  sidcd,  was  held  in  Boston  in  September,  and  the  subject  had 
thc*«)mm{».  their  most  serious  consideration.  They  well  knew,  they  said, 
noneni.  ^jj^  ambitious  design  of  Miantonomo  "  to  make  himself  uni- 
versal Sagamore  or  Governor  of  all  these  parts,"  and  they  believed  he 
had  determined  to  exterminate  the  English  ;  but  this  knowledge  and 
belief,  they  declared  should  not  influence  their  judgment  in  this  case, 
which  was  simply  one  between  the  two  Indians.  Their  conclusion  was 
"  that  Uncas  cannot  be  safe  while  Myantonomo  lives,  but  that  either 
by  secret  treachery  or  open  force  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger. 
Wheref(ire  they  thinke  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood* 
thirsty  c^ntMiiie  to  death,  but  in  his  owne  jurisdiccon  not  in  the  Elnglish 
plaiitaoons  —  and  advising  that  in  the  manner  of  his  death  all  mercy 
and  mod(»nicon  be  showed,  contrary  to  the  practise  of  the  Indians  who 
exorcise  torture  and  cruoltv." 

This  was  tht'ir  conclusion.  The  considerations  that  led  them  to  it 
were  :  That  Miantonomo  had  made  war  upon  Uncas  without  sub- 
nnttin<^  his  grievances  to  the  English  for  arbitration,  as  had  been  pro- 
vidtMl  by  treaty  :  that  a  subject  of  Uncas  had  attempted  to  kill  him 
and  then  flod  for  prote<»tion  to  the  Narnigansetts,  and  that  Mian- 
tonomo instead  of  surn»nd(Ting  him  as  he  had  promised,  had  himself 
cut  oil  the  culprit's  head,  ''that  he  might  tell  no  tales:**  that  Mian- 
tonomo had  attcMiiptt'd  to  destroy  Uncas  by  "  sorcery  ** :  that  it  was 
Sequasson  and  not  Uncas  who  was  the  original  aggressor  in  the  quarrel 

I    Truiiiliuirs  IliMortf  of  Cimnrrticut,  vol.  i.,  p.  131. 
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that  led  to  the  conflict  between  ITncas  and  Mtantonomo :  and,  finally, 
that  Miantonomo  had  "suddaJnly  vithoat  denoancing  war*'  come 
upon  Uncaa  with  superior  numbers  and  relying  upon  those  had  de- 
clined to  settle  their  fend  by  single  combat ;  that  the  Mohawks  were 
now  within  a  day's  joamey  awaiting  the  issue  of  his  capture,  though 
what  they  might  do  "  whether  against  the  EngUsh,  or  Uncas,  or 
both."  the  commiasionere  acknowledged.  ■*  is  doubtful."  ' 

Tbia  formidable  indictment,  nevertheless,  was  not  accepted,  at  once, 
as  concluBire.  Winthrop's  statement  of  the  conclusion  of  the  commis- 
sioners is,  that  they,  "  taking  into  consideration  what  was  safest  and 
best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  set 
biro  [Miantonoroo]  at  liberty,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ground  for  os 
to  put  him  to  death," 

Here  then  was  a  dilemma.  Was  Miantonomo  to  be  punished  be- 
cause he  was  the  enemy  of  the  English  ?  He  was  believed  to  be  so 
in  Plymouth,  Sew  Haven,  and  Harford,  but  hitherto  Massachusetts 


iiail  not  hflit'vcd  it;  iTiorenver.  tlio  .liOf^'iiti's  from  tlinso  I'.il 
.I.in-i]  tliiit  was  not  tin-  inu'sti.iii  iinw  :it  i"iu\  \V;i-;  !u-  to 
i.l„.,i  b,..-:.us,-  Ik-  \vmI  «Usn-pinlrd  t!,..  tir-;ity.  :i.  Ih,.  ,u,ni.i 
saia,  l.y  n.-gli-.>tiiit;    to   notify  tli.-    Kn^'HsIl  tluit   li.^    ]iL'M])nsv.l 
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war  upon  Uncas  ?  But  this  was  not  true,  according  to  Winthrop's 
own  testimony.  Miantonomo,  he  had  recorded  in  his  journal,  ^^  sent 
to  Mr.  Haynes  (at  Hartford)  to  complain  of  Onkus;"  and  Governor 
Haynes  had  replied,  '^  that  the  English  had  no  hand  in  it,  nor  would 
encourage  them."  "  Miantonomo  gave  notice  hereof  also  to  our  gov- 
ernor"—  Winthrop  himself  —  continues  the  journal,  and  the  chief 
was  told  "  to  take  his  own  course."  Miantonomo  took  "  his  own 
course."    Was  it  a  crime  because  the  fortune  of  war  was  against  him? 

*'  In  this  diflBculty,"  says  Winthrop,  after  giving  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  — "  in  this  difficulty  we  called  in  five  of  the 
•ettiedby      most  judicious  cldcrs,  (it  being  the  time  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  elders,)  and  propounding  the  case  to  them, 
they  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death." 

"  It  wjis  now  clearly  discovered  to  us,"  says  the  governor,  "  that 
there  was  a  general  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  to  cut  off  all  the 
English  and  that  Miantunnomoh  was  the  head  and  contriver  of  it." 
Apparently  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  elders  alone  that  revealed  the 
truth  of  what  hitherto  had  not  been  credited,  for  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  new  evidence. 

Miantonomo  was  to  die  then  by  the  sentence  of  the  English,  bat 
Uncas  was  appointed  to  be  his  executioner.  The  Mohegan  chief  was 
by  no  means  reluctant  to  take  upon  himself  that  pleasant  office.  The 
prisoner  was  delivered  into  his  hands  and  marched  to  a  spot  near 
where  he  was  captured,  now  known  as  Sachem's  Plain,  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  It  wsis  ordered  by  the  commissioners  that  the  execution 
should  be  without  torture,  and  some  Englishmen  were  present  to  see 
that  the  order  was  obeyed.  If  the  method  chosen  was 
tionofMi-     savage,  it  was,  at  least,  merciful:  one  of   Uncas*8  men  — 

"**™***  said  to  be  his  brother  —  stealthily  approached  the  prisoner 
from  behind,  and  with  a  deadly  blow  buried  a  hatchet  in  his  brain. 
Uncas  sprang  upon  the  body  of  his  fallen  enemy,  and  cutting  a  laige 
piece  of  flesh  from  the  shoulder  devoured  it  in  triumph,  exclaiming, 
*'  it  was  the  sweetest  mejit  he  ever  ate,  it  made  his  heart  strong."  * 

*  Tniinhiiir«  I/igtorif  of  Connfctirut,  vol.  i.,  ]».  135.  Drake's  Bo(^'  of  the  Jmdian$,  p.  C5. 
Wiiithn>p  was  probably  wronf;  as  to  the  place  of  thut  tra^^edy,  notwithstanding  SaTtge 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  1G2),  in  a  note,  maintains  that  he  is  rij^ht.  Drake  donbts  if  UncM  committed 
the  Hava^  art  attribntctl  to  him,  but  Trumbnll  is  f^>od  anthority  for  the  tradition.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  8achem  on  Sichem't  FUin  in 
Norwich. 
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L>  llia- 


Dkkply  moved  with  grief  and  indignation  as  the  Narragansetts  were 
«-ln-n  thfv  lieard  of  tlie  treaclierous  assassination  of  their  young  and 
Ulinfd  sstrhuni,  it  shows  how  httle  real  fear  there  Wiis  of  any  retalia- 
tiiiii  mi  their  [)Hrt,  that  a  small  guard  was  thought  suHtcient  for  the 
[irot>-Ltion  of  Uncas,  "That  the  Indians  miglit  know,"  says  Win- 
ihiii|>,  "  that  the  English  did  approve  of  it,  they  sent  12  or  14  mus- 
kitiiTs  lidnie  with  Onkns, to  abide  a  time  with  him  for  his  defence,  if 
ii'id  sluiuld  be."     There  was  no  need  ;  the  Nari-agansetts  understood, 

Tln-y  uiidi'rstood,  they  thought,  so  well  that  wlion  a  few  months 
'..i^'-f  (iiirton  and  liis  men  Ciime  back  rejoicing  and  confident 
^^.:l]  ri.,l  :i  liair  llie  loss  ujjim  tlicir  hi-aiU,  it  was.  tlie  Narm-  ilmTi"'  "' 
^-iii-'tts  belii'ved,  because  tlic  others  were  afraid,  (iortun  ""■"'"""■ 
...Mk-.l.  li.-  t-ilil  tlicm,  to  the  king  for  jnstiw;  :  it  was  no  liartl  thing  to 
]..isaa.t,>  llicin  to  offer  their  alti-gianco  to  a  power  wliicli.  tliougli  so 
f.ir  away,  was  feared  by  their  enemiea.     If  such  subjects  were  of  no 
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use  to  Charles,  and  such  a  king  no  protection  to  such  subjects,  the 
deed  of  submission  was,  at  least,  a  good  document  for  Gorton  to  have 
in  his  hand  ^Yhen  he  appealed  to  the  government  at  home.  This  bo 
did,  and  so  successfully  that  within  about  two  years,  Randall  Holden 
and  John  Greene — two  of  tbe  Sbawomet  people  —  arrived  in  Boe- 
toii,  with  an  order  from  the  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Plantations  in 
Loudon,  that  they  and  Gorton  should  be  permitted  to  pass  unroo- 
Th*  Engiith  lasted  through  any  part  o!  New  England,  from  which  they 
™"^°n  had  been  banished ;  and  tea  days  later  these  Commiaaionen 
mbuuior.  iggug^  j^n  order  that  all  those  evicted  from  Shawomet 
should  be  permitted  to  reUnter  upon  and  enjoy  their  possessions  is 
that  place.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  the  presideut  of  that  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  in  gratitude  to  him  the  place  was  thereafter  called 
Warwick, 

This  happy  result  to  their  troubles  was   not,  of   course,  brought 
about  without  a  struggle.     Edward  Winelow  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  to  controvert  in  England   the  statements  of 
Gorton,  and  a  lively  controveray  ensued  between  them  before  the  Com- 
missioners and  a  committee  of  Par- 
liament, and   in    published    letters 
and    pamphlets,   which  found    lis- 
teners, absorbing  as  the  interest  of 
the   English    people   was,   at   that 
time,  in   their  own  affairs.     Win- 
slow  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and 
withstood  with  all  his  might  a  con- 
troversialist, who  thanking  God  that 
.   he  was  bred  in  no  "  schools  of  hu- 
man learning,"  must  have  been  the 
harder  to  grapple  with ;  but  even 
C'  Gorton  himself  testified  to  his  manly 

Ed~iFd  wm.iow.  fairness.^ 

But  Winslow  only  so  far  prevailed  that  a  year  later  the  order  i» 
storing  their  lands  to  the  Shawomet  people  was  so  modified  and  ex- 
plained by  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  the 
Board  of  Commissiuners  of  Foreign  Plantations  that  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  should  be  left  for  future  decision.     Winslow  claimed  that 

'  Kdwaril  Wiimlow,  ohm  cuvcnior  of  Phmoutb,  wai  draervolty  one  of  tbe  mott  boB- 
orrd  «iitl  rt'i-[«i'iivl  uE  thv  t'nrly  New  Enplandeni.  Xu  one  went  ao  ofMD  u  hs  u  tkl 
KKtni  uf  tlii>  Cu]<iiiii>!i  tu  Kuk'h'i^'  onil ""  ""e  of  thcve  vi<iu  he  wu  teat  bj  Cromwall  u 
comtniuiuner  i>ii  tlie  v^peditioii  to  tlie  Wett  luilki),  in  1694.  He  died,  mfter  tbe  diiginc^ 
ful  repnlie  at  llispauiola  the  next  vi'nr,  of  fuver;  A  Diarr  in  the  ifemitriaU  of  Adminl 
.SVr  H'rWan  Pmn  kivh  :  "  ThIciu);  coiirvit  (us  his  mao  affinni)  at  Che  dligncc  of  the  SI^ 
uu  IlitpaiiiulB,  lu  wbum  he  told,  it  had  brukeu  bin  beut." 
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the  lands  were  within  the  Plymouth  patent ;  but  however  the  colo- 
nists may  have  persuaded  themselves  on  this  point,  the  Commissioners 
still  insisted  that  Gorton,  Holden,  and  their  friends  should  be  per- 
mitted to  rest  on  the  lands  they  had  purchased  from  the  natives. 

For  years  the  question  continued  to  vex  the  colonies,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  discussion,  and  even  of  altercation,  between  Laj^^  phiu>es 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  between  the  Commissioners  of  ton^u^-"*'' 
the  United  Colonies,  and  between  them  all  and  the  people  ""'*• 
of  Warwick.  As  a  reason  for  insisting  upon  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  them  the  latter  were  accused  of  wrongs  committed 
against  their  neighbors  both  English  and  Indian,  the  ready  rejoinder 
to  which  accusation  was  that  the  injuries  were  from  the  other  side 
Jind  were  only  withstood  in  self-defence.  There  seems  to  have  been 
little  peace  for  them  till  1658,  when  William  Arnold  and  William 
Carpenter,  two  of  the  four  original  instigators  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Shaworaet  people,  petitioned  —  with  othere  of  Pawtuxet  —  that  Mas- 
sachusetts would  discharge  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony. 
This  petition,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as  one  of  the  evidences  that 
Massachusetts  had  relinquished  her  claim  and  is  not  to  be  mistaken  as 
the  cause  of  that  change  of  policy. 

Years  before  this  Warwick  had  become  a  part  of  the  colony  of 
"  Providence  Plantations,"  under  a  charter  procured  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  March,  1644.^  This  was  granted  to  Providence,  Portsmouth, 
and  Newport,  Warwick  not  being  named  in  it ;  but  when  in  May, 
1647,  the  colony  was  organized,  that  plantation  was  admitted 

1         •    -1  •   1       1  mf  r  1     Williams's 

to  equal  privileges  with  the  rest.     Thereafter  any  attempted  charter, 
exercise  of  power  over  her  was  an  intrusion  upon  territory 
protected  by  patent  given  under  the  authority  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. 

Williams  arrived  in  Boston  with  this  charter  in  September,  1644, 
and  was  allowed  to  land  there  on  his  way  to  Providence  by  virtue  of 
a  letter  from  "  divers  lords  and  others  of  the  parliament "  to  the 
governor  and  assistants  of  Massachusetts.  Not  that  there  was  any 
growing  disposition  to  tolerate  him  or  his  doctrines.^  The  letter 
alone  secured  him  a  safe  passage  through  Massachusetts  and  at  the 
same  time  informed  its  magistrates  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  this  cliar- 
t«T  gr.mted  to  him  and  his  friends  by  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

'  Then*  h;i.-«  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  (hite  of  this  charter,  the  question  heinj; 
*h»  :)i»r  it  w:i.s  March  14tJi  or  17th.  In  Ihv/.nnVs  Slate  Pti /urn  it  is  the  14th;  Sava;:e  in 
U'l ,'./'. •«/«'.*  Jotirriiil  maintained  that  this  was  correct,  while  Elton  an<l  Staples  in  A'.  /.  I/isf. 
'  i>  .  in«i<»t  that  it  shuuM  be  the  17th.  I5ut  Sainsburv's  (\ilrnilnr  of  State  Pa/xrs  in  tlie 
Slat.  TafH-r  <  )t^ce,  London,  gives  the  14th  ((>.  8.],  and  tliis,  therefore,  must  be  tlie  cor- 
V'  t  -i.itr. 

*  IlubJwirdV  deturnl  /Iistori/  of  \tw  Am/Za/u/,  chap,  xliii. 
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The  warmth  of  liis  welcome  at  liome  was  as  marked  aa  the  coldness 
with  which  he  was  received  in  Boston.  It  vraa  a  Uttle  lesM 
than  eight  years  since  he  had  evaded  th«  sentence  of  tlie 
law  of  Massachusetts  and  fled  into  tho  forest  Uirough  which  be  now 
again  found  hia  way.  The  people  had  beard  of  his  coming ;  st  See- 
konk  the  river  was  covered  with  canoes  ;  all  Providence  had  come  out 
to  hail  the  return  of  a  benefactor  and  a  friend.  Surrounded  by  a 
grateful  people  he  made  an  almost  triumphal  entry  into  the  colony 
hu  had  planted. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  that  there  was,  unknown 
to  Williams,   though    known 
"^   probably  to  the  ma^9trat4»  of 
Massiiehusetts,  another  grant 


in  existence  at  that  moment, 
bearing  the  date  of  the  preced- 
ii^  December —  December  10, 
1648   [O.  S.]  —  extending  llie 

patent  of  that  colony  over  the  whole  of  tlie  pi-esent  St| 
nmro^"    Khode  Island.     It  b  probable  that  the  instrument  hadaot 
■tudt  then  bevn  received,  for  some  reason,  in  Iloston,  for  tlie  fint 

allusion  to  it  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  7th  of  Octub«r, 
1645.  Mr.  Williams  is  then  notified  by  an  ofticial  letter  to  refrain 
from  exercising  any  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  about  Narmgansett 
Buy  and  the  tnict  "  wherein  Providence  and  the  Island  of  Qui 
are  included,"  the  charter  of  which  was  "  receaved  latoly  out  0 
land,"  '  giving  that  country  to  Maaaachuaetta. 

■  Httanlt  t^ Mauarkutai;  vol.  lij.,  p.  4V. 
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Why  should  a  charter  which,  if  put  in  force,  would  settle  defini- 
tively so  much  that  was  vexatious  because  unsettled,  have  been  re- 
ceived only  ^^  lately  *'  in  October,  1645,  when  the  grant  was  made 
nearly  two  years  before,  in  December,  1648?  Why  also  Punung 
when  received,  though  so  tardily,  was  not  some  further  use  nf^^  to  it. 
made  of  it  other  than  in  this  single  instance  to  hold  it  up  as  a  menace 
to  the  Providence  Plantations  ?  That  is  the  sole  use  to  which  it  was 
ever  put  by  the  Massachusetts  government,  and  in  that  case  the  warn- 
ing was  not  thought  worth  heeding  by  those  to  whom  it  v^as  sent  or 
followed  up  by  those  who  gave  it. 

The  patent  was  a  month  old  when  Gorton  and  his  companions  were 
released  from  their  sentence  of  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  Massachu- 
setts and  dismissed  with  a  new  one  of  banishment  beyond  her  bor- 
ders. It  was  four  months  later  when  Governor  Winthrop  warned 
these  people  that  the  General  Court  did  not  intend  their  sentence  as  a 
"  scarecrow  "  —  that  it  would  be  found  real  and  effectual  should  it  be 
transgressed.  Did  he  know  at  that  very  moment  that  these  men  were 
still  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  proposing  to  set- 
tle on  Rhode  Island  were  as  much  disregarding  the  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  if  this  charter  were  valid,  as  they  would  have  done  by  re- 
maining in  Boston  ?  It  is  of  course,  possible,  though  not  probable,  that 
the  Massachusetts  agents  in  London,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Welde  and 
the  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  had  not  informed  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  had  secured  so  important  an  addition  to  her  domain 
and  her  power.  But  even  if  this  were  true,  for  years  afterward,  when 
the  charter  was  certainly  in  Boston,  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it, 
though  its  enforcement  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right  would  have  set- 
tled at  once  so  many  questions  over  which  discussion,  altercation,  and 
contention  lasted  through  all  those  years. 

^Miy  then  was  so  important  an  instrument  permitted  to  lie  in  abey- 
ance among  the  archives  of  Massachusetts  ?  Why  should  Winthrop, 
whose  journal  of  the  events  of  that  period  is  so  minute,  and  therefore 
80  much  more  valuable  than  any  other  contemporary  narrative,  be 
absolutely  silent — save  in  a  single  instance  where  it  is  alluded  to  by 
way  of  illustration  only  —  upon  this  Narragansett  patent? 

Positive  answers  there  are  none  to  these  questions,  but  many  con- 
jectures.^ By  some  ^vriters  it  is  maintained  that  the  charter  singular 
was  fraudulent,  procured  in  an  irregular  and  illegal  way  by  £?*°SJ{tSJ 
Welile,  iind  sent  out  by  him  to  be  used  in  Massachusetts  Jii^ettT" 
to  sustain  the  unfounded  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Rhode  8<>^«™°»«°*- 
Island,  iissumiMl  in  the  outset  for  the  punishment  and  suppression  of  the 

'  Sre  a  verj'  tliorough  discuwion  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Charles  Deane  and  Col.  Thomaa 
A'f.iiiHaU  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  1862*1863. 
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heretics  of  Shawomet.  Williams  in  a  letter  to  Major  Mason,  writton 
in  1670,  says  that  wheu  Gorton  made  his  complaint,  iu  Linidon. 
against  the  action  of  Massachusetts,  '*  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Presi- 
dent, [War^vick]  said  openly  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  commissioners, 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  charter  for  these  parts  than  what  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  obtained,  and  he  was  sure  that  charter,  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts Kngliahmen  pretended  bad  d ever  past  the  table."'  In  » 
petition  presented  by  John  Clarke  and  others  on  behalf  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  to  Lord  Clarendon  in  1665,  tliis 
charter  la  referred  to  as  "  that  which  Mr.  Wella  [Welde]  got  under- 
hand  "  and  as  "  never  passed  at  Council  table  nor  registered."'  And 
io  1662  Pi'esident  Brenton  told  Hutchinson,  the  Massachosetta  agent 
in  Loudon,  that  the  Narragansett  patent  "  was  not  fairl}'  got ; "  that 
"  there  was  no  such  thing  upon  record  in  any  court  of  England,  for 
he  had  sent  to  search  the  records;"  and  Hutchinson  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Rawaou  of  Massachusetts,  says,  "  find  there  theirs,  but  not 
ours."  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  Sainsbury  records  the  patent  as  in  Tolnme  x. 
of  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London.*  But  this  record  nither  com- 
plicates  still  further  than  clears  up  the  question,  for  aalded  to  it  an 
the  words  —  "Copy,  attested  by  Edward  Rawson,  Secretary."  Raw- 
son  was  tlie  Colonial  Secretary  of  Massachusetts.  Did  he  send  back  to 
England  an  official  copy  of  a  charter  obtained  by  fraud,  that  it  might 

»  J/iu.  Jliil.  Soe.  CoU..  Fiwt  Serici.  ia\.  ii.     ft.  /.  tfi'if-  S«.  CM.,  vol.  ia 
1  Mua.  Uia.  S«c.  Cell.,  SwoDd  Svrica.  vol.  vii. 

*  Mast,  Arrkim,  dtcd  by  ABpinwall  in  the  di 

*  SaiDBliDry's  Calendar  of  State  Paptri, 
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appear,  for  some  ulterior  purpose,  of  record  in  the  State  Paper  Office  ? 
Or,  appearing  there  in  due  course,  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  John 
Clarke,  President  Brenton  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Edward  Hutchinson 
of  Massachusetts,  all  in  error  as  to  its  legality  ? 

It  is  neither  agreeable  nor  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts magistrates  would  avail  themselves  of  a  patent  poMibie 
which  they  knew  to  be  obtained  by  trickery,  even  for  so  "'thSJ^^"' 
pious  a  work  as  the  suppression  of  heresy.  They  recognize  '***^**'y* 
its  existence  just  often  enough  to  show  that  they  accepted  it  as  legal 
—  or  accepted  it  at  any  rate  —  while  they  refrained  so  completely 
from  maintaining  any  vested  right  under  it,  that  it  is  plain  they  pre- 
ferred, for  some  reason,  to  ignore  it.  Perhaps  the  most  common- 
phice  explanation  of  the  enigma  is  nearest  the  truth,  —  they  did  not 
use  the  charter  because  it  did  not  answer  their  purpose.  For  some 
reason,  which  probably  will  never  be  explained,  there  were  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document ;  but  in  Boston,  let  us 
hope  they  knew  it  was  legal,  and  nevertheless  they  put  it  aside  among 
the  archives  of  the  colony  because  it  was  of  little  practical  value  in 
carrying  out  their  policy  in  regard  to  Rhode  Island. 

For  the  jurisdiction  Massachusetts  wanted  in  that  region  of  country 
was  not  merely  jurisdiction  over  land,  but  over  people  ;  not  merely 
over  that  which  was  uninhabited,  except  by  Indians,  but  that  in  which 
dwelt  their  own  countrymen.  In  each  of  the  new  settlements  were 
men  already  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  the  General  Court,  and  in  each 
could  men  still  more  obnoxious  find  an  asylum.  But  the  Narragansett 
patent  contained  a  reservation  of  all  lands  previously  granted,  ^^and  in 


^eu^^. 
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present  possession  held  and  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  majesty's  Protes- 
tant  subjects."  There  had,  indeed,  been  no  grants  of  lands  in  the  ter- 
ritory ill  question,  but  there  was  •'  present  possession  "  at  Providence, 
Portsmouth,  Newport,  aiid  Shaworaet,  and  the  charter,  therefore,  con- 
ferred upon  MassachuBctta  no  right  of  juiisdiction  over  these  or  their 
inhabitants.  Her  authority,  therefore,  iu  that  country  would  have 
been  only  a  divided  authority,  and  would  have  failed  precisely  where 
she  most  wished  to  exercise  it.  Rather  than  accept  this  she  may 
have  preferred  to  await  the  decision  she  hoped  for  —  that  the  country 
was  embraced  within  the  Plymouth  patent,  inaitmuch  as  Plymouth 
had  conveyed  her  right  of  jurisdiction  to  Massachusetts.'  But,  how- 
ever her  course  may  be  explained,  the  question  still  remains  unsolved. 
—  how  came  the  Commissioners  of  Plantations  to  confer  —  if  they 
did  confer  —  upon  the  Providence  Plantations,  in  March,  IG44,  a 
patent  of  precisely  the  same  lands  which  three  months  before  they 
had  granted  to  Massachusetts  ? 

The  charter  which  Williams  brought  back  irom  England  was  frvo 
and  absolute,  giving  to  the  people  of  Providi'uee  I'lanta- 
eribtfruii  tions  "  full  powcr  and  authority  to  govern  and  rule  them- 
selves and  such  others  as  shall  inhabit  within  any  part  of  the 
siiid  tract  of  laud,  by  such  a  form  of  civil  government  as  by  voluntoiy 
consent  of  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  them  shall  be  found  most  servioe- 
able  in  their  estates  and  conditions ; "  and  to  that  end  it  empowered 
them  to  make  and  enforce  such  civil  laws  and  constitutions  as  should 
be  necessary,  provided  only  that  they  were  in  accordance  with  th« 
laws  of  England.  And  even  this  condition  was  so  modified  as  to 
provide  that  this  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  mother  countrj"  need 
be  only  so  far  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  colony  adnutttsd. 
It  was  the  freest  colonial  charter  that  had  ever  been  given ;  naturally, 
for  it  was  obtained  at  the  solicitation  of  Roger  Williams,  through 
tlie  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  from  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission. 

The  first  General  Assembly  which  met  under  it  at  Portsmouth. 
nr.1**-  ^^ay  19'  1647,  adopted  a  code  of  laws,  in  tlie  preamble  of 
ta«  »bIi^  which  it  was  declared :  "  sith  our  charter  gives  us  to  govum 
Sin.'"'""  ourselves,  and  such  other  as  come  among  us,  and  by  sad) 
'**'  a  form  of  civil  government  as  by  the  voluntary  ooDwnt, 

etc..  shall  l)e  found  most  suitable  to  our  state  and  condition.  It  is 
agreed  by  this  present  Assembly,  thus  incorporate,  and  by  this  ptv«eol 
act  deelariHl,  that  the  form  of  government  establislKHl  in  Providence 
Plantatians  is  Democratical,  that  is  to  say,  a  goveniment  hold  by 
the  free  and  voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  tnm 

1  fiei  Aruuia*  tfirtorj  o/  HAode  IilmJ.  S(A.  i.,  Ji-  119. 
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inhabitants/*  The  personal  rights  of  the  citizen  were  guarded  by 
the  declaration  "  that  no  person  in  this  Colony  shall  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned, or  be  disseised  of  his  lands  or  liberties,  or  be  exiled  or  any 
otherwise  molested  or  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  some  known  law,  and  according  to  the  letter  of  it,"  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly.  And  that  absolute 
freedom  of  conscience  should  be  secured,  it  was  declared  that  ^'  all 
men  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them,  every  one  in  the 
name  of  his  God.  And  let  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  walk  in  this 
Colony  without  molestation  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  their  God  for 
ever  and  ever."  ^ 

Five  years  before  Portsmouth  and  Newport  had  declared  in  almost 
the  same  words,  that  such  were  the  principles  by  which  they  meant  to 
be  governed.  Here  was  a  new  and  wider  union  under  the  authority 
of  a  charter.  It  laid  down  as  the  firm  foundation  of  the  State  that 
idea  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  every  wise  man  among  them, 
who  had  followed  Williams  to  an  asylum  for  those  distressed  in  con- 
science, maintained  to  be  its  only  true  foundation.  Whatever  vicis- 
situdes and  trials  they  were  called  upon  to  meet,  they  kept  carefully 
in  mind  the  great  principles  of  their  political  faith. 

There  were  dividing  interests  and  dissensions  in  the  several  towns, 
however,  which  the  union  under  this  charter  could  not  recon- 
cile.    What  these  were  is  not,  and  cannot  now,  be  accu-  Engiuhaf- 
rately  known,  but  they  were,  no  doubt,  increased  by  division  niai  diswn- 
of  feeling  and  opinion  on  affairs  in  England.     Royalists  and 
parliament  men  no  more  loved  each  other  in  the  colonies  than  at 
home,  though  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  actual  struggle  softened 
the  political  rancor  enough  to  restrain  them  from  open  violence.     But 
whatever  other  differences  there  were,  this  one  intensified  them.    Cod- 
dington,  a  royalist,  was  the  leader  of  one  party,  and  one  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  difference  between  the  two  was  that  he,  with  others, 
asked  on  behalf  of  the  island  that  they  be  admitted  into  the  confeder- 
ation of  the  United  Colonies.     He  claimed  that  this  was  the  wish  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  and  he  may 
have  been  right,  for  the  island  towns  and  the  mainland  towns  seemed 
to  mark  the  division  of  parties. 

The  party  feeling  in  the  Rhode  Island  towns  must  have  been  in- 
tense that  could  make  any  of  them  so  forget  the  wrongs  they  had  suf- 
fered ;it  the  hands  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  ask  an  alliance  where  hers 
was  the  chief  influence.  The  request  of  the  petitioners  was  refused 
unless  thev  would  acknowledsce  that  the  territory  thev  occupied  was 
within   the  Plymouth  patent.     To  accept  such  terms  would  have  been 

1  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  229. 
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to  forego  all  the  advantages  of  the  possession  of  their  own  charter, 
and  to  surrender  themselves  eventually  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts. What  that  might  be  the  people  of  Providence  Plantations 
had  already  been  taught  by  some  efficient  lessons,  and  others  were  to 
come. 

In  the  summer  of  1651  the  Reverend  John  Clark,  who  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  influential  and  most  respected  citizens 
lui^iimto  of  Rhode  Island,  but  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Newport ;  the  Reverend  Obadiah  Holmes,  who  had  gathered 
ii  church  of  the  same  denomination  at  Seekonk,  and  one  Crandall, 
went  together  to  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  to  visit  a  sick  brother  in 
the  church,  one  William  Witter.^  Clark  was  an  eminent  and  public 
oiYender  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  Baptist  clerg}'man,  and  the  leader  of 
that  band  of  exiles  who,  banished  from  Massachusetts,  found  a  home 
on  the  island  of  Acquidneck ;  Holmes  was  also  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
had  been  excommunicated  from  the  church  at  Seekonk,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  by  the  authorities  of  Plymouth ;  and  Crandall, 
to  his  other  oiTence  of  being  an  Anabaptist,  had  added  that  of  mar- 
rying a  daughter  of  Sanmel  Gorton.  Three  such  criminals  were  not 
to  be  permitted  to  come  with  impunity  within  the  boundaries  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, although  the  church  of  which  all  three  were  members  had 
deputed  them  to  visit  a  brother  member,  sick  and  old  and  blind,  who, 
from  his  distant  home,  had  asked  for  the  consolation  of  a  religious 
visit.- 

On  the  Sunday  after  their  arrival,  "  not  having  freedom  in  our 
Arr.  .t  (.f  Spirits,"  says  Clark,  "  for  want  of  a  clear  Call  from  God  to 
hi"c^miin-  g<^®  ^"t^  tl^®  Publike  Assemblie  to  declare  there  what  was 
*""'•  the  mind,  and  counsell  of  God  concerning  them,"  he  *^  judged 

it  a  thing  suitable  "  to  hold  divine  service  in  the  house  and  with  the 
fiiinily  of  Witter,  and  four  or  five  others  who  came  in  to  join  in  their 
woi-ship.  While  thus  engiiged  there  came  in  two  constables  with  a 
warrant  for  their  arrest.  A  request  to  finish  the  services  was  denied, 
and  *•  the  erronious  persons,  being  Strangers"  whom  the  writ  of  Jus- 
tic(^  Bridges  commanded  should  be  brought  before  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, werc^  marched  off  as  prisoners  —  bail  being  refused  —  to  the  inn 
for  safe  kc»eping. 

The  constables  wen^  more  zealous  than  wise,  for  in  the  afternoon 
they  in.sistiHl  upon  taking  the  prisoners  to  the  Meeting,  notwithstand- 

^  Witter  wa«  m-arly  sovi-nty  year's  of  up.»  and  l>lmd ;  not  betnf;  able  to  go  to  Newport 
for  tlie  comfort  of  tlio  onliiianoes  in  tlio  ohim'h  to  which  he  belonged,  he  asked  thai  he 
nn'i'fit  hi'  vinitiMl,  for  he  ^eiiiu'd  to  he  near  liis  end.  Clark,  llolinctf,  and  Craudall  were  leat 
tir*  the  n>|>n'.s4'ntative.s  of  the  ehureh  at  New)M)rt,  va^  appears  by  the  records  of  the  chmcb, 
aii  ({n<»tc«i  tiy  HarkiK. 

*''   Buckuit'tf  Utttory  of  the  UapitJiU,  vol.  i.,  p.  215. 
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were  suspected  of  rebaptiziiig  of  one  or  more  persons,  and  bad  failed 
to  give  security  that  they  would  appear  for  trial.^ 

They  lay  in  jail  for  ten  days  before  the  Court,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  three  assistants,  was  con- 
vened, but  there  was  no  delay  when  they  were  once  before 
their  judges.  There  were  neither  accusers  nor  witnesses  summoned 
against  them  ;  no  jury  to  try  them,  and  no  law  either  of  God  or  man 
cited  to  their  condemnation.  It  was  enough  for  the  irascible  Grovemor 
Endicott  to  declare  that  they  were  Anabaptists ;  the  formalities  of 
trial  evidently  were  of  small  moment  with  regard  to  criminals  of  that 
sort. 

Of  course  they  were  found  guilty.  They  were  Baptists ;  the  com- 
mitment said  they  had  held  two  meetings  of  worship  at  Witter's 
house ;  and  when  taken  into  the  meeting-house  of  the  town  they  had 
kept  on  their  hats.  They  were  sei^tenced  to  be  well  whipt,  or  to  pay, 
Clark  twenty  pounds.  Holmes  thirty  pounds,  and  Crandall  five  pounds. 
Mr.  Clark  asked  respectfully  that  he  might  be  told  under  what  law 
they  were  condemned.  He  reminded  them  that  by  their  Code  no 
man  should  be  molested  except  under  a  law  of  the  General  Court,  or, 
failing  that,  the  law  of  God  ;  and  neither  had  been  produced  against 
them.  He  hoped  they  were  not  less  tender  of  the  rights  of  the  stranger 
within  their  gates,  than  they  were  of  the  rights  of  their  own  people. 

Endicott  was  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  they  denied  infant  baptism,  he 
shouted  ;  they  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  and  "  he  would  not  have  such 
trash  brought  into  their  jurisdiction.''  Holmes,  more  meek,  said  as 
he  turned  to  leave  the  court,  ^^  I  bless  God  I  am  counted  worthy  to 

suffer  for  the  name  of  Jesus.'* 
Whereupon  he  adds,  *^John 
Wilson  (their  pastor,  as  they 
call  him)  strook  me  before  the 
sign.tur.  of  John  wiuon.  judgment  Seat  and  cursed  me, 

siiying,  the  curse  of  God  or  Jesus  go  with  thee."  It  was  not  much 
that  would  put  John  Endicott  in  a  towering  passion  at  any  time ;  but 
it  must  have  been  a  lively  and  exciting  occasion  that  coold 
iniJ.?S°*****"  move  John  Wilson  —  though  capable  of  being  moved,  for 
we  have  seen  him  climbing  a  tree  in  a  time  of  popular 
clamor  to  harangue  a  crowd  ^  —  that  could  so  move  him  as  to  strike 
and  curse  even  a  theological  opponent  in  open  court.* 

Endicott  told  Clark  that  it  was  only  the  weak  to  whom  he  ventured 

1  ///  XeirfS  From  ynr-Ennland :  or  A  Xarrative  of  Nftc-Englandi  PerfecttfiON.     Bj  Moi 
Clark.     Tendon  :   1652.    l{e|irintiMl  J/aw.  Hist.  Sor.  Coil,,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  iL 
a  Vol.  i..  i».  554. 
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to  present  his  doctrines,  but  that  he  could  not  sustain  himself  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Boston  ministers  —  with  brother  Wilson,  for  ex- 
ample, then  and  there  present  ready  on  the  instant  to  pound  the  ob- 
durate Holmes  into  a  Christian  state  of  mind.  Nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Newport  clergyman  than  such  a  challenge ; 
but  though  agreed  to  and  the  preliminaries  arranged  after  much  nego- 
tiation, the  proposal  came  to  naught.  It  was  not  so  much,  probably, 
that  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Cotton  feared  to  meet  Mr.  Clark  in  debate  as 
that  they  dreaded  the  effect  on  the  popular  mind,  all  the  more  ready 
to  embrace  new  doctrines  which  it  was  unwisely  attempted  to  sup- 
press by  the  persecution  of  those  who  held  them. 

After  some  days  of  imprisonment  both  Clark  and  Crandall  were  re- 
leased, their  fines  being  paid  by  some  judicious  friends  without  their 
knowledge.  But  with  Holmes  it  fared  otherwise.  His  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  pay  for  himself,  or  allow  others  to  pay  for 
him,  the  sum  adjudged  as  penalty.  He  struggled  hard,  he  tells  us, 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  escape  a  painful  punishment,  and  on  the 
morning  of  its  execution,  "  in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh  to  bear  the  strokes  though  the  spirit  was  willing,  I  was,"  he  adds, 
**  caused  to  pray  earnestly  unto  the  Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
give  me  a  spirit  of  courage  and  boldness,  a  tongue  to  speak  for  Him, 
and  strength  of  body  to  suffer  for  His  sake,  and  not  to  shrink  or  yield 
to  the  strokes,  or  shed  tears  lest  the  adversaries  of  the  truth  should 
thereupon  blaspheme  and  be  hardened,  and  the  weak  and  feeble- 
hearted  discouraged." 

Fortified  with  this  spirit  of  resignation  and  endurance,  he  was  led 
out  of  the  prison  into  the  presence  of  the  people.  He  tried 
to  speak  that  he  might  bear  witness  to  them  that  he  suffered  ment  of 
for  *^  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimonv  of  Jesus  Christ." 
If  the  punishment  was  just  it  was  just  that  he  should  be  silenced,  for 
it  w;is  for  preaching  that  he  was  punished.  "  Fellow,  do  thine  oflBce," 
siiitl  the  magistrate  to  the  executioner;  "for  this  fellow  would  but 
make  a  long  speech  to  delude  the  people."  To  him  there  was  nothing 
ignominious  in  his  position ;  rather  the  glorification  of  martyrdom. 
'*  I  dressed  myself,"  he  says,  *'  in  as  comely  a  manner  as  I  could,  hav- 
\n<r  such  a  Lord  and  Master  to  serve  in  this  business."  And  these 
comely  g:irments  had  to  be  removed  from  him,  for  "I  made,"  he  de- 
clares, *•  as  much  conscience  of  unbuttoning  a  button  as  I  did  of  pay- 
in*^  the  .*]0/.  in  reference  thereunto."  To  this  disrobing  he  submitted 
gently  and  unresistingly,  as  he  did  to  his  punishment ;  ''  for  in  truth," 
i«»ntinnes  his  narrative,  *' as  the  strokes  fell  upon  me  I  had  such  a 
>|»i ritual  manifestation  of  God's  presence  as  the  like  thereto  I  never 
had  nor  felt,  nor  can  with  fleshy  tongue  express,  and  the  outward  pain 
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waa  so  removed  from  me  that,  indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  declare  it  to 
you  ;  it  was  bo  easy  to  me  that  1  could  well  bear  it,  yea, 
uircon-  and  in  a  manner  felt  it  not,  although  it  vraa  grievous,  as 
the  spectators  said,  the  man  striking  with  M  his  stmngth, 
{yea,  spitting  on  his  hand  three  times,  as  many  alHrmed),  with  a 
three-corded  whip,  giving  me  therewith  thirty  strokes."  Such  wa« 
bb  spiritual  exaltation  that  when  the  ghastly  spectacle  was  over  and 
his  clothes  were  restored  to  him  to  oover  bis  scored  and  bloody  ba^ 


mu 


he  turned  to  the  magistrates  standing  by  and  said,  "  You  have  struck 
me  as  with  roses." 

When  the  scourging  was  finished  a  number  of  the  bystanders 
crowded  around  the  sufferer  to  avow  their  pity  for  his  condition,  it 
not  their  sympathy  for  his  doctrines  and  their  indignation  at  his  per- 
secution. Writs  were  immediately  issuetl  for  the  arrest  nf  a  dozen  or 
more  of  thes<^>  persons,  but  only  two  were  taken.  These  also  would 
have  been  publicly  punished  at  the  whipping-post,  had  not  their  finea, 
which  their  consciences  forbade  iheir  paying,  been  discharged  by  their 
friends. 

Whatever  were  the  meritn,  and  they  were  many,  of  tlie  early  Puri- 
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tans  of  Massachusetts,  candid  and  truthful  history  can  neither  wink 
out  of  sight  nor  palliate  the  intolerance  and  cruelty  which  The  spirit  of 
they  visited  upon  those  who  differed  from  them.  Fortunately  p^SiSU'^n-'^ 
for  her,  and  for  the  whole  country  whose  destiny  she  has  *<*^«"'°<^® 
done  so  much  to  influence,  the  efforts  of  her  earliest  rulers  to  stamp 
her  character  with  the  indelible  impress  of  their  own  narrow  views 
and  purposes  were  not  successful.  In  all  those  years  there  was  among 
the  common  people,  particularly  outside  of  Boston,  a  determined  pur- 
pose, which  it  was  impossible  altogether  to  suppress,  not  to  submit  to 
the  arbitrary  will  and  narrow  fanaticism  with  which  the  magistrates 
proposed  to  govern  in  the  name  of  religion  and  of  law.  The  struggle 
was  long  continued,  —  continued,  indeed,  even  down  to  our  own  time. 
Bat  that  spirit  which  led  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  her  people 
to  build  up  another  colony  on  a  foundation  of  religious  toleration  and 
the  equal  civil  rights  of  all  men,  has,  in  the  long  run,  been  triumphant 
in  Massachusetts  also.  The  extravagancies  in  theological  discursive- 
ness which  grew  out  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  activity  of  the 
age  came,  in  the  end,  to  harmless  and  sometimes  rational  conclusions ; 
while  the  intolerant  bigotry  which  knew  no  better  way  to  meet  the 
vagaries  of  fanaticism  than  persecution  became  at  length  so  intolerable 
to  all  sober-minded  people  as  to  be  looked  upon  with  such  abhorrence 
as  to  defeat  itself. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  these  outrages  in  Boston  upon  two 
well-known  clergymen  of  Rhode  Island  may  have  had  some 
influence  upon  political  events  in  that  colony.  Governor  tons  com- 
Coddington  had,  by  a  clever  coup  de  main^  obtained  from  the  Rhode  i»i. 
Council  of  State  in  England  a  commission  to  govern  Rhode 
Island,  with  a  couiipil  of  six  men,  during  his  life.  With  this  commis- 
sion he  returned  home  about  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Clark  to  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  repeated  his 
overtures  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  that  Rhode 
Island  should  be  admitted  to  that  Confederacy,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  good  deal  of  alarm  among  the  people  at  his  success.  Roger 
Williams,  as  representative  of  the  mainland  towns,  and  John  Clark, 
on  behalf  of  those  of  the  Island,  were  sent  soon  after  to  England, 
the  one  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  commission  to  Coddington,  the 
otlier  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  charter.  The  latter  was  prob- 
ably thought  desirable,  as  since  that  charter  was  granted  Charles  the 
First  had  been  brought  to  the  block,  England  had  been  declared  a 
'.'oninion wealth,  and  the  government  of  the  nation  entrusted  to  the 
('(MMU'il  of  State  appointed  by  parliament.  The  mission  of  the  coni- 
luissioners,  however,  was,  in  effect,  the  same  —  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment of  Providence  Plantations,  which  had  lapsed  through  the  dis- 
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sensioiis  of  the  several  towns,  and  the  repeal  of  the  appointment  of 
Coddiiigton  as  governor  for  life  over  tliose  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  mission  was  successful.  Williams  and  Clark  presented  their 
petition  to  the  Council  of  State  the  following  spring;  in  the  autumn 
of  1652  the  coromiasion  to  Coddington  was  recalled,  and  a  few  months 
later  the  towns  were  again  united  nnder  one  government,  Williams, 
who  had  meanwhile  returned  from  England,  being  the  first  gov- 
ernor. 

Clark  remained  in  England  to  watch  over,  during  the  next  ton 
momentous  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  iDtereste  nf  thi; 
iiii'i  FhiMu  Colony.  On  the  restoration  of  Charlt^s  II.  he  devoted  him- 
self to  obtaining  a  royal  charter,  which  was  granted  in  July, 
1663,  to  the  Colony  under  the  new  namu  of  "  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations."  All  the 
rights  granted  in  tlie  earlier 
patent  were  conBrmed  in  this; 
the  original  title  of  the  natiro 
Indians  —  for  affirming  whi«h 
as  to  the  country  of  New 
England  Roger  Williams  ww, 
among  other  reasons,  banished 
from  Massachusetts  —  w««  rwv 
(x^nized;  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  of  private  judg- 
ment, for  which  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  had  sufTered  m 
much  at  the  hands  of  their 
neighbors,  were  afBrmed  by 
the  declaration  tliat  "  no  per- 
son \vithin  the  said  Colony,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  shall  be 
anywise  molestei).  punished, 
disquieted,  or  called  in  qaes- 
Po-if.-i  of  chi.iH  II  tion,   for    any   differences    in 

opinion  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  our  said  Colony;  but 
that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
all  times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  Iiis  and  their  own 
judgments  and  oonsciences,  in  matters  of  religions  concemmenta, 
throughout  the  tract  of  land  hereafter  mentioned  ;  they  behaving 
themselves  peaceably  and  (piietly.  and  not  using  this  liberty  to  lioeo- 
tiousnetis  and  profiinenete.  nor  to  the  injury  or  outward  disturlionoe  of 
Others  " ;  it  empowered  a  gunenil  assembly  **  to  make,  ordain,  constitute 
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or  repeal,  such  laws,  statutes,  orders  and  ordinances,  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  government  and  magistracy,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet,  for 
the  good  and  welfare  of  the  said  Company,  and  for  the  government 
and  ordering  of  the  lands  and  hereditaments  hereinafter  mentioned 
to  be  granted,  and  of  the  people  that  do,  or  at  any  time  hereafter 
shall,  inhabit  or  be  within  the  same  ;  so  as  such  laws,  ordinances 
and  constitutions,  so  made,  be  not  contrary  and  repugnant  unto,  but 
as  near  as  may,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, considering  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  place  and  peo- 
ple there '' ;  that  in  all  matters  of  public  controversy  between  this 
and  other  colonies  the  appeal  should  be  to  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  there  should  be 
perfect  freedom  to  pass  and  repass  without  let  or  molestation  into  the 
other  colonies,  and  to  hold  intercourse  and  trade  with  such  of  their 
people  as  were  willing,  "  any  act,  clause,  or  sentence  in  any  of  the 
said  Colonies,  provided,  or  that  shall  be  provided,  to  the  contrary  in 
any  wise  notwithstanding."  This,  no  doubt,  referred  to  the  sentence 
of  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  and  others  from  Massachusetts  which 
had  never  been  repealed. 

No  charter  so  comprehensive  and  so  radical  as  this  had  ever  before 
been  granted  to  any  English  colony.  It  guaranteed  to  the  j^  charac- 
people  of  Rhode  Island  those  great  principles  of  civil  and  **'• 
religious  liberty  for  which  they  had  struggled  so  long  and  some  of 
them  had  sacrificed  so  much  ;  it  anticipated  in  a  royal  grant  the  fun- 
damental law  of  that  great  republic  of  which  this  colony  is  a  part, 
but  which  was  waited  for  till  more  than  another  century  of  growth 
and  struggle  had  passed  away ;  and  so  broad  and  free  it  was  that  it 
served  as  the  constitution  of  that  little  commonwealth  for  the  next 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  Under  it  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  fii-st 
governor ;  among  the  names  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  king  was 
petitioned  that  such  a  patent  be  granted,  were  those  of  Samuel  Gor- 
ton, John  Greene,  Randall  Holden,  and  William  Coddington ;  ^  and 
the  man  to  whom  it  owed  its  character  and  at  whose  importunity  the 
royal  will  was  chiefly  moved,  was  Dr.  John  Clark,  who  two  years  be- 
fore barely  escaped  the  whipping-post  in  Boston,  where  the  magis- 
trates were  not  ashamed  to  condemn  to  a  punishment  so  ignominious 
a  venerable  and  estimable  and  learned  clergyman  whose  offence  was 
one  that  this  charter  forbade  to  be  called  a  crime,  and  maintained  as 

^  Tli'»!ic  on  whose  behalf  John  Clark  petitioned  the  kin^  were  :  Benjamin  Arnold,  Wil- 
h.iin  Brentun,  William  Coddington,  Nicholas  Easion,  William  Boulston,  John  Porter,  John 
.Smith.  Samuel  Gonou,  John  Weeks,  Ro'rer  Williams,  Thoma.s  Uliiev,  Gre^^ory  Dexter, 
JiAm  Coci^'shall,  Joseph  Clarke,  Randall  Holden,  John  Greene,  John  Roome.  Samuel 
Wild^ore,  William  Field,  James  Barker,  Richard  Tew,  Thomas  Harris,  and  William  Dyre. 

VOL.    II.  8 
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a  precious  right.  As  an  historical  document  the  iDStrumeat  is  full  of 
the  gravest  interest  for  the  incidents  and  the  men  whose  memory  it 
preserves ;  for  the  events  in  the  formation  of  governments  of  which  it 
was,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  prophecy  ;  and  for  the  end  which  awaited 
it  when  nearly  two  centaries  later  its  form  though  not  its  spirit  was 
outgrown. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NEW  NETHERLAND  UNDER  PETER  STUYVESANT. 

Stctvesant's  Arrival  at  Manhattan.  —  Hopeful  Reception  by  the  Citizens. — 
He  befriends  Ex-governor  Kieft.  —  Arrest  and  Trial  of  Kuytbr  and  Me- 
LTN.  —  Their  Banishment  and  Departure  with  Kieft.  —  Wreck  of  the  Prin- 
cess.—  Difficulties  with  New  England. —  Seizure  of  the  St.  Beninio. — 
The  Consequent  Quarrel  with  New  Havkn. —  Controversy  with  the  Com- 
missary of  Ubnssblaerswyck.  —  Discontent  of  the  People.  —  Appeal  of  the 
Citizens  to  Holland. —  Melyn's  Return.  —  Reversal  of  his  Sentence.  —  The 
Remonstrance  forwarded  TO  the  States-General.  —  Van  der  Donck  and  the 
Delegates  at  the  Hague.  —  Stuyyebant's  continued  Arrogance. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1647,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  new  governor 
who,  the  New  Netherlander  hoped,  had  come  to  remedy  all 
the  evils  which  they  had  suffered  under  the  administration  stuyyesant » 
of  Kieft,  arrived  amid  ^^  shouting  on  all  sides  "  and  the  burn-  Manhattan, 

Mav    1647 

ing  of  nearly  all  the  powder  in  the  town  in  salutes.^  The 
rejoicing  was  universal,  and  even  Kieft  himself  was  glad,  probably,  ta 
welcome  a  successor  who  was  to  release  him  from  the  cares  of  a  vexa- 
tious oflSce.  As  the  excited  burghers  gathered  near  the  fort  upon 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Battery,  to  look  at  the  fleet  anchored  in 
the  harbor,  they  congratulated  each  other,  no  doubt,  that  an  era  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  equitable  rule  had  come  at  last. 

The  burghers  forgot  for  the  moment,  if  they  had  ever  heard,  that 
the  reputation  of  the  new  governor  was  not  altogether  un-  uj.  previoiw 
sullied.  It  is  said  that  in  Holland  he  had  been  detected  in  **'**'• 
robbing  the  daughter  of  his  host,  and  that  he  would  have  been  pun- 
ished for  the  act  had  he  not  been  mercifully  forgiven  for  the  sake  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  Vriesland,  and  greatly  esteemed. 
The  famous  expedition  against  St.  Martin,  where  Stuyvesant  lost  his 
Kg  —  in  place  of  which  he  ever  after  wore  a  wooden  one,  bound  to- 
^'ftlier  with  rings  of  silver,  and  therefore  called  his  "silver  leg," — this 
t'XjKMlition,  it  wiis  said,  was  unsuccessful  because  it  was  so  badly  con- 

1  So  txtravagant  was  this  demonstration  of  welcome  "  that  they  were  oblipje<l  to  send 
to  auutht-r  place  to  huy  powder  for  exercising  and  in  case  of  need." —  The  Brteden  RaedU 
Extracts  tran.Hlat<.'d  in  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  iv.,  p.  69. 
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ducted ;  for  the  commander  wasted,  in  vaiagloi-ious  ualutea  at  sea, 
nearly  all  his  powder  before  he  reached  tlie  fort ;  and  when  be  raised 
the  sit^e,  which  he  hud  not  ammunition  enough  to  go  on  with,  be  left 
behind  him,  not  only  hia  leg  but  much  property,  especially  cannon. 
But  as  the  teg  was  really  lost,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  its  owner 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  coward,  and  other  stories  against  him  on  the 
same  authority  may  be  as  little  likely  to  be  true.' 

At  any  I'ate  the  enthusiastic  people  of  New  Amsterdam,  when  tbey 
welcomed  with  shouts  and  all  tlieir  powder  this  successor  to  Kieft.  wens 
so  full  of  pleasant  excitement  and  hopeful  anticipations  of  a  happy 
and  prosperous  future,  that  they  failed  to  call  to  mind,  if  they  had 
ever  beard  of,  any  moral  delintjuencies  of  which  the  man  might  have 
been  guilty  in  fui-off  Holland,  or  of  military  failures  which  had  be* 
fallen  him  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  popular  entliusiaam,  however,  hardly  outlasted  the  ceremony 
of  reception.  Stuyvesant  was  a  man  of  haughty  as  well  as  violent 
temper  ;  more  imperious  in  presence  and  in  manners  than  Kieft  whom 
he  came  to  displace,  he  was  quite  as  despotic,  and  the  more  to  be 
feared  for  his  ability  and  strength  of  purpose.  When  he  landed  he 
marched  into  the  town  "  like  a  peacock,  with  great  state  and  pomp." 
Some  of  the  principal  citizens  met  him  bare-headed,  and  bare-hraded 
•■he  let  them  wait  for  several  hours,  he  himself  keeping  his  hat  ou  bis 
iiitnoip-  ^f^  us  if  he  was  the  czar  of  Muscovy  ;  nobody  wjia  offered 
""■  a  choir,  while  he  sealed  himself  very  comfortably  on  a  doit, 

the  better  to  give  the  welcomers  an  audience."*  The  picture  is  not 
drawn  by  friendly  hands,  but  it  ia  not  out  of  kee[)ing  with  what  we 
know  of  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

But  lie  did  better  presently  when  Kieft  came  forward  to  surrender 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  As  the  rvtiriiig 
governor  stood  for  the  last  time  before  bis  fellow-citizens  iu  his  official 
capacity,  he  wished,  perhaps,  to  burj'  the  nicniury  of  post  animosities : 
at  any  rate  he  must  have  been  ansioua  to  step  down  gracefully  from 
liis  elevation,  as  he  yielded  the  place  to  another.  He  Uiank(>d  hii 
fellow-citizens  with  a  niitural  if  not  |)aidonable  e.xaggeration  for  tlte 
fidelity  they  had  shown  him  during  his  administration  of  Kffun, 
hoping,  no  doubt,  that  he  would  be  met  iu  a  like  conciliatory  and 
compliant  mood,  and  his  services  acknowledged  in  terms  tliat  would 
l>u  coniplaisant  if  insincere.  But  the  sturdy  Dutchmen  were  not  to 
be  cheated  out  of  their  resentments  by  any  momentary  enthusiasm  or 


u  rroin  'fit  Britdtn  Katdt.  ill  DooumtHlani  ttitt.  of  Nf<e  Tail. 
I  of  iVne  NitkrrlaoJ  (1650).   By  Adrian  i«ii  ilvr  Doack. 
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1  proprieties.  On  all  sides  went  up  a  sliout  of  loud  dissent ; 
(or  the  rest,  Joactiiiii  Kiiyter  and  Cornelis  Melyn,  who 
1  Board  of  ■'  Eight  Mpd,"  and  tiad  otherwise  been  cun- 
qiiooouB  as  opponents  of  Kieft,  declared  boldly  that  tbey  had  nothing 
to  thank  him  for  and  no  approval  to  give.  Such  unexpeete<l  candor 
mamMl  the  harnioniea  uf  the  m^casion, 
and  might  have  led  to 
I  niRcant  demonstrations  of  popular  fecl- 
hnd  out  Stuyvesant 
1  forward  and  stilled 


declaring  that  "every  one  shonid  have 
justice  done  him.     I  shall  govern  you." 
aaid.  "'aa  a  father  his  children,  for 
■  advantage  of    the  chartered  West   India   Company,  and  thfse 
EburgherB  and  this  land."  ^ 

Thu  cmwd  dispersed,  quieted  if  not  satisfied  with  these  assurances 
l:Of  the  paternal  intentions  of  the  new  governor,  and  almost  forgot  how 
{  tbey  had  stood  bare-headed  in  tin:  sun. 

(  Ita'dt  and  Albany  HecuiJi,  ciwa  \iy  BrwIheBil,  lHnari)  of  Nca  J'ori,  vol.  ii., 
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There  was  not  much  delay,  however,  in  testing  his  sincerity.  Be- 
fore many  days  had  passed  Kuyter  and  Melyn  brought  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  Kieft,  and  asked  that  a  rigid  inquiry  be  made 
compuintof  iuto  the  alleged  abuses  of  his  government,  and  especially 
of  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  which  had  led  to  the  war. 
The  answer  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unwelcome.  Was  it  to  be 
accepted  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  treason  to  petition  against  one^s 
magistrates,  whether  there  was  cause  or  not  ?  The  denials  of  Kieft, 
he  considered  as  of  more  weight  than  any  evidence  his  antagonists 
could  bring  to  substantiate  their  charges.  He  would  not,  he  declared, 
recognize  them  officially  as  members  of  the  late  Board  of  ^^  Eight 
Men,"  nor  as  representatives  of  the  citizens  at  large  ;  but  only  as  "  pri- 
vate persons."  He  looked  upon  them,  he  said,  merely  as  "  pertur- 
bators  of  the  public  peace,"  hardly  worthy  of  a  hearing.  In  all  this 
he  was  mindful  of  the  force  of  precedent.  ^^  If  this  point  be  con- 
ceded," he  said  to  his  council,  ^'  will  not  these  cunning  fellows,  in  order 
to  usurp  over  us  a  more  unlimited  power,  claim  and  assume,  in  conse- 
quence, even  greater  authority  against  ourselves  and  our  commission, 
should  it  happen  that  our  administration  do  not  quadrate  in  every  re- 
Poucy  of  spect  with  their  whims  ?  "  His  despotism  was  not  without 
stuytennt.  forethought.  The  council  had  no  will  and  no  opinions  of 
their  own ;  all  its  members.  Van  Dincklage,  Van  Dyck,  Keyser, 
Captain  Newton,  La  Montague,  and  Van  Tienhoven  the  provincial 
secretary,  hastened  to  agree  with  him,  and  the  petition  of  Kuyter  and 
Melyn  was  not  granted.^ 

The  wily  Kieft  saw  his  opportunity  in  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  and  embraced  it  promptly.  The  defendant  became  plaintiff, 
and  brought  charges  against  Kuyter  and  Melyn,  who,  he  declared, 
were  the  authors  of  that  appeal  of  the  '^  Eight  Men  "  to  the  chamber 
of  Amsterdam  ;^  that  they  had  induced  their  colleagues,  against  their 
better  judgment,  to  join  in  that  petition,  all  whose  statements,  he 
affirmed,  were  false.  The  ex-governor  was  listened  to  where  the 
"  private  persons  "  had  no  standing  in  court.  They  were  ordered  to 
answer  the  accusations  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Stuyvesant  was  only  the  more  enraged  when  that  answer  was  an 
offer  to  produce  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  the  charges  sent  to 
Amsterdam  against  Kieft,  and  to  bring  forward  the  four  sunrivors  of 
the  Eight  Men  to  testify  that  they  had  voluntarily  signed  the  doca- 
m(*nts  containing  those  charges.^     It  was  only  an  aggravation  of  the 

1  See  StuyveiMUit'fi  addnnM  on  thiA  subject  in  O'CaUaghan,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  14,  M. 
'  Si^e  vol.  i.,  p.  4f»2. 

*  The  Breedfu  Riudt  {«ays  that  these  sumvon  were  induced  bj  threato  and  promim  to 
testify  that  they  had  been  bribed  to  sign  the  letterasent  to  Holland  containing  the  diaifai 

a^uinitt  Kieft. 
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offence,  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  to  propose  thus  to  show  their 
innocence.  The  Director  GenerA  ordered  that  they  be  at  once  in- 
dicted ;  a  speedy  trial  followed,  and  a  prompt  conviction  waited  on 
the  trial. 

Both  were  found  guilty.  Kuyter  was  condemned  to  three  years' 
banishment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Arbitrary 
guilders.  The  sentence  of  Melyn  was  more  severe.  Per-  STj^pui^' 
haps  there  were  additional  charges  against  him ;  perhaps  the  ^®^«"' 
enmity  of  Kieft,  who,  says  one  authority,  had  resented  Melyn's  refusal 
some  time  before  to  give  him  a  share  in  the  manor  of  Staten  Island, 
was  more  bitter.  The  patroon  was  at  any  rate  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son, of  bearing  false  witness,  of  libel  and  defamation  ;  was  sentenced 
to  forfeit  all  benefits  of  the  Company,  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred 
guilders,  and  to  be  banished  for  seven  years.  The  Director  was  in 
favor  of  severer  punishment,  but  even  his  pliant  council  dissented 
from  his  judgment,  though  he  supported  it  by  a  violent  speech,  in 
which  he  appealed  to  Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the  learned  in 
civil  and  criminal  law  with  many  a  text  and  quotation. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  the  triumphant  Kieft  that  the  result  of 
the  trial  might  have  been  different  in  Holland,  "  Why  should  we," 
said  he,  exultingly,  ^^ alarm  each  other  with  justice  4n  Holland? 
In  this  case  I  consider  it  only  a  scarecrow."  Stuyvesant  was  even 
more  emphatic.  Melyn,   ^ .  f 

he    thought,    deserved  (-—^-vw^^-f^^    VU-x>~^  .jt 

death,  and  was  threat-    ^^       /      py 

ened    with    it    by    the  ^.     .       .  ^      ..  ,,  . 

■'  Signature  of  Cornells  Melyn. 

Director.      "  If    I    was 

pt»r8uaded,"  he  said,  "  you  would  appeal  from  my  sentences  or  di- 
vulge them,  I  would  have  your  head  cut  off,  or  have  you  hanged  on 
the  highest  tree  in  New  Netherland."  To  another  person  he  said, 
**  H  any  one,  during  my  administration,  shall  appeal,  I  will  make  him 
a  foot  shorter,  and  send  the  pieces  to  Holland,  and  let  him  appeal  in 
that  way." 

These  servants  of  the  West  India  (Company  had  little  fear,  prob- 
ably, of  their  masters,  who  cared  little  and  did  less  for  New  Nether- 
hind,  and  who,  already  in  a  condition  of  bankruptcy,  hiid  neither  the 
|>ower  nor  the  will  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  distant  colony.^  Had 
it  l>i»en  otherwise,  however,  Stuyvesant  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
put  :i  bridle  upon  his  tongue,  for  so  trjinsported  was  he  with  ragti  at 
th«*s4'  daring  attacks  upon  prerogative,  that '' the  foam  hung  on  his 
U*anl  *'  as  lie  roared  and  raged  against  their  perpetrators.     *••  These 

*    Tht    \Vt>t  India  CttmfHiny  :  in  DiNioj/raphi'rnl  awl  ffistnn'ra/  Kssays  on  the  Dutch  Books 
I'.i  f't!i.ih.'*t>  nlatifuf  to  yew  Nttherlami.      Hv  Ci.  M.  A>lKr. 
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brutes,"  he  said,  ^^  may  hereafter  endeavor  to  knock  me  down  also, 
but  I  will  manage  it  so  now,  that  thCy  will  have  their  bellies  full  for 
the  future."  The  people  of  New  Amsterdam  had  good  reason  to  be 
amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  words  of  this  impetuous  and  irascible  gen- 
tleman, as  well  as  at  these  first  acts  of  the  administration  of  a 
governor  who  not  long  before,  had  declared  "  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,"  that  justice  should  be  done  in  all  New  Netherland,  and  that 
he  was  to  rule  over  them  as  a  father  over  his  children. 

But  there  was  one  man,  at  least,  who  was  thankful  for  such  a 
Director ;  and  that  was  Kieft.  Had  he  been  the  benefactor  instead  of 
the  oppressor  of  New  Netherland  he  could  hardly  have  retired  from 
its  government  with  more  triumphant  complacency  than  tliat  with 
which  he  now  hugged  himself.  On  the  17th  of  August,  less  than 
KieftH  de-  three  months  after  the  coming  of  Stuyvesant,  Kieft  embarked 
parture.  f^j.  j-JoUand  iu  the  ship  Princess^  carrying  with  him  an  am- 
ple fortune,  and  taking  on  board  with  him,  ^^  like  criminals  torn  away 
from  their  goods,  their  wives,  and  their  children,"  ^  the  "  two  faithful 
patriots,"  Kiiyter  and  Melyn,  who  had  ventured  to  impeach  his  admin- 
istration, and  who  for  their  temerity  were  thus  punished  by  banish- 
ment, with  the  added  humiliation  of  going  as  the  prisoners  of  the  man 
they  luul  hoped  to  humble. 

But  their  humiliation  and  his  triumph  were  not  to  last  long.  It 
was  on  this  voyage  there  came  that  ^^  observable  hand  of  GRmI,**  of 
which  Winthrop  speaks,  and  which  he  interpreted  as  **  against  the 
Dutch  at  New  Netherlands,"  and  showing  "  so  much  of  Grod  in  IayotcI 
his  poor  people  here  [in  New  England]  and  displeasure  towiird  each 
as  have  opposed  and  injured  them."  For  Kieft,  he  adds,  ^*  had  con- 
tinually molested  the  colonies  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  and  used 
menacings  and  protests  against  them  upon  all  occasions,  and  had 
burnt  down  a  trading-house  which  New  Haven  had  built  upon  Dela- 
ware Riv*»r." 

ThtM-efore  it  was  that  the  hand  of  God  was  heavy  upon  him ;  so 
that  when  the  Princess  approached  the  English  coast  she  lost  her 
reckoning,  ran  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  near  Swansea,  in- 
th<'  Prin-  stead  of  up  the  English  Channel,  and  was  lost.  Many  saw 
'**  in  it  a  judgment,  who  did  not  agree  with  the  Massachu- 

setts governor  that  Kieft  was  *'*'  a  sober  and  prudent  man,"  and  who 
U'lieved  that  the  providence  of  God  sometimes  had  other  purposes 
than  the  punishment  of  the  enemies  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England. 
"  I  told  Wilhelm  Kieft,"  —  De  Vries  had  writteh  four  years  before, 
—  ^^  that  I  doubted  not  that  vengeance  for  the  innocent  blood  which 

1  This  in  tho  te>riniony  of  the  lirfedt^i  liaedt,  a  little  colored,  perhaps,  by  partiflUMhip^  m 
it  16  ccrtaiu  thiU  Mulyn  took  a  (»ou  with  him. 


I  >»«^3 
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I  shed  in  his  niurderiiigs,  would,  sooner  or  later,  cnme  on  hia 
Kuytvr  luiil  Melyn,  iiiiii  their  friends,  ulso,  hnd,  no  doubt, 
tfl«.i:liona.  To  Kieft  himself,  whose  life  had  been  one  of  so 
b  turbulence  and  injustice,  there  came  a  sort  of  death-bed  rejwnt- 
[  aooe:,  as  his  ship  lay  pounding  to  pieces  on  the  Welsh  rocks ;  for  call- 
r  b%  his  prisoners  to  his  side,  he  said;  "  Friends,  I  have  beeu  unjust 
I  towarda  you,  —  can  you  forgive  me?" 

So  he  perished,  and  with  him  eighty  others — among  them  Melyn's 
i(  sad  Bi^rdus,'  Uik  minister  of  the  chnrch  of  New  Amsterdam, 
i  been  one  of  Kieft's  mo«t  determined  opponents.    Twenty  only 


I 


-wens  saved,  and  of  these  one  was  Kuyter,  who  was  washed  ashore  in 

a  surf  so  tienvy  that  it  threw,  at  the  same  time,  a  cannon 

upon  the  bfKkch ;  and  another  was  Melyn,  who  escaped  upon  >nd  utija 

a  nft.     PeHi»p«  thvir  hardships  aroused  some  sympathy  for 

thetn  in  Holland :  at  any  rate  their  grievances  were  listened  to,  the 

'  TTie  Um  o*  IXintiniu  Itoganlui —Ailed  firat  the  "  DoiDinie')  Bowerj,"  aftprwunl 
■"  ibe  [tak#**  K«nii."  "  the  KJdk'o  Yum."  "  the  Qiieoi'*  Farm."  w  it  Hoa  coovejiil.  iu  thB 
p»HW  of  (vinu^  rrom  our  proprieinr  lu  uiothpr  —  lim-amii  ■!  l«iigili  llia  |iruperty  ot 
Itiaitj  Cbardi.  Nf»  Turk,  bjr  iMien'pBicM  nnilcr  tha  wal  q(  the  tinivinre.  It  b  Mill,  for 
lb  BOM  port,  In  itw  luiKb  uf  that  coriioraiiuti,  and  prudui.'**  »n  innnsnic  rcvcnae.  To  the 
eoanusB**  i/thii  bum  to  Uutnrnur  LuvcJbcp,  in  I6TI,  hr  th*  vhildntii  at  Anueijc  Jua.  — 
Ik*  wMmr  lit  Uunilult  Bni^ntua,  who  lad  tma  t<irin>  inBnwd.  —  our  ot  the  sous  wu  not 
^tmitj.Miiii  tbe  iin^Milf  u  claimed  lij  hii  deiwDdaoia.  —  (yCaUti^ri, 
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sentences  against  them  reversed  by  the  States-General,  and  Stuyvesant 
had  reason  subsequently,  to  regret  that  he  had  begun  his  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland  by  their  persecution. 

In  the  spirit  and  temper,  however,  with  which  he  had  come  to  the 
defence  of  Kieft,  the  Director-general  cx>ntinued  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  after  the  departure  of  the  Princess.  He  began 
at  once  to  enforce  some  burdensome  taxes,  particularly  upon  wine  and 
beer,  which  aroused  the  most  bitter  opposition ;  and  he  showed  it  to 
be  clearly  his  policy  to  make  the  colony  profitable  to  the  Company 
rather  than  that  the  rights  of  the  colonists  should  be  protected.  If  his 
laws  and  their  rigid  enforcement  were  sometimes  beneficial  to  the  citi- 
zens, as  they  sometimes  unquestionably  were,  it  was  not  so  much  that 
Stuyvesant  was  anxious  for  their  welfare,  as  because  the  laws  were  in 
themselves  judicious  and  wholesome  for  them  as  well  as  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company.  He  was  accused  of  imposing  restrictions 
upon  trade  that  he  might  have  a  monopoly  in  smuggling  8ome  partic- 
ular  article  of  commerce ;  when  the  truth  was  that  he  was  honestly 
aiming  to  repress  some  illegal  and  injurious  practice,  the  repression 
of  which  would  deprive  his  accusers  of  the  monopoly  which,  they  said, 
he  was  prostituting  his  power  to  get  into  his  own  hands.  Undoubt- 
edly he  was  very  much  of  a  despot,  had  very  little  faith  in  popular 
government,  and  very  little  respect  for  popular  rights ;  but  he  was 
personally  honest;  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  a  way 
iMtum  of  which  he  sincerely  believed  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
^^ilbt^'  pany ;  and  he  ruled  with  a  strong  hand  because  he  thought 
^^'  that  was  the  only  way  the  people  could  be  governed.     As  a 

natural  consequence  he  had  almost  as  little  popular  support  in  acts 
that  were  judicious  and  for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  in  thoaf 
which  were  unwise  and  clearly  against  its  best  interests. 

But  he  could  not  carry  on  the  administration  of  affairs  withoc 
some  sort  of  popular  cooperation.     Taxes  were  paid,  if  paid  at  a! 
with  reluctance  and  much  grumbling ;  the  Indians  were  threatenir 
the  fort,  and  the  palisades  around  the  town  were  in  need  of  rej 
the  church  was  only  half  finished  ;  tnule  languished,  and  there  ' 
general  condition  of  danger,  depression,  and  discontent.     Stuyv 
lisU^ned  at  last,  though  very  unwillingly,  to  the  advice  of  his  a 
to  admit  the  people  to  such  share  in  the  government  as  they 
siccuKtomed   to   at   home.     A  general   election   was   ordered  in 
autumn,  at  whidi  the  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  of  Brea 
on  the  other  side  of  the  East  River,  of  Pavonia,  and  A       .'    » 
Fhitlands  on    lx>ng  Island,  were  to  choose  eighteen  de  , 

whom  the  governor  and  council  were  to  select  a  board  of  JM 
as  the  popular  representatives  of  the  colony. 


[ 
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By  proclamation  in  September,  the  powers  of  this  body  were  de- 
fined.    That  the  colony  "  and  principally  New  Amsterdam,  our  cap- 
ital and  residence,  might  continue  and  increase  in  good  order,  justice, 
police,  population,  prosperity,  and  mutual  harmony,  and  be  provided 
with  strong  fortifications,  a  church,  a  school,  trading-place,  harbor, 
and  similar  highly  necessary  public  edifices  and  improvements  ; "  that 
^^  the  honor  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  our  dear  Fatherland, 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Company,  and  the  prosperity  of  to  the 
our  good  citizens"  be  promoted;  that  "the  pure  reformed    ^^  *"' 
religion,  as  it  is  here  and  in  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands,"  be  pre- 
served and  inculcated,  this  Board  of  Nine  Men  was  established. 

These  were  to  convene  when  called  by  the  governor  and  council, 
but  were  not  to  hold  private  meetings,  the  governor,  whenever  he 
pleased,  sitting  with  them  as  the  presiding  officer.  Their  duty  and 
powers  were  advisory,  not  legislative,  as  they  were  only  to  give  advice 
on  such  propositions  as  the  governor  and  council  thought  fit  to  submit 
to  them.  Three  of  them  were  to  sit  in  turn  at  the  council-board  each 
week,  and  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  civil  suits,  the  parties  to  which, 
however,  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  council  on  payment  of  a  fee. 
Six  of  the  nine  were  to  retire  annually,  and  six  new  members  to  be 
appointed  from  twelve  of  "the  most  notable  citizens."^  Thus  the 
Nine  Men  were  to  nominate  their  successors,  with  the  Director's  help, 
without  recurrence  again  to  a  popular  election;  and  the  Board  was 
to  "continue  until  lawfully  repealed,"  —  continue,  that  is,  until  the 
Director  and  coimcil  saw  fit  to  dispense  with  it.  Its  creation,  never- 
theless, was  a  concession,  on  the  part  of  Stuyvesant,  to  the  popular 
will,^  and  its  members  sometimes  were  enabled  to  withstand  and  de- 
feat the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Director  and  his  Council. 

Besides  his  difficulties  at  home  the  Director  was  soon  involved  in 
trouble  with  his  neighbors  of  New  England.     Kieft  had  left, 
as  he  could  hardly  help  doing,  the  questions  of  boundaries  with  New 
aiul  jurisdiction  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  an  un-  ^*^**°'*' 
satisfactory  condition,  and  an  eflfort  to  come  to  some  equitable  settle- 
ment with  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  was  among  the 
earlier  acts  of  Stuyvesant's  administration.      He  entered  into   cor- 
res{H»ndence  with  the  several  colonies  with  a  sincere  desire,  no  doubt, 
to  reaeh  an  amicable  understanding ;  but  the  policy  of  New  England 
was  to  come  to  no  understjinding  whatever.     There  was  no  lack  of 

•  Til*  ptrKlamation  —  or  chartor,  as  it  in  sometimes  called  —  is  ^iven  in  full  from  Albany 
K»'.  ..plx  /\ii.  72-84),  by  O'Calla^han,  in  his  Ilistorf/  of  New  Nftfuilnini,  ii.  M7-M9. 

-  I  h«'  S'lw  Men  first  a|>pointe(l  were  Aujrustine  Ileermans.  Arnoldus  mxu  IlanU-ubur^, 
.11)  1  li'.N.rt  L<KMk«'rnianns,  men'liants ;  Jan  Jausen  Dam,  Jacob  Wolfirtsc!)  van  Coinven- 
■.••^•■rj.  and  H«ndritk  Hendricksen  Kip,  citizeus ;  aud  Michael  Jans<'n,  Jan  Kvertsen  Hout, 
an!  TbomaH  Hail,  farmers. 
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courteous  words,  and  on  his  side  an  earnest  purpose ;  on  the  other, 
fair  words  only  covered  up  the  determination  to  "  keep  crowding  the 
Dutch."  Stuyvesant's  proposition  of  a  friendly  conference  Governor 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  accepted  in  vague  terms;  that  it  might 
take  place  at  some  proper  time  and  place  when  his  health  permitted ; 
but  no  conference  followed.  Stuyvesant  suggested  as  the  basis  of 
any  settlement  the  right  of  the  West  India  Company  "to  all  that 
land  betwixt  that  river  called  Connecticutt,  and  that  by  the  English 
named  Delaware."  The  New  England  commissioners,  on  their  side 
met  the  suggestion  by  complaints  of  the  restrictions  on  trade  estab- 
lished by  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  selling  of  arms  to  the  Indians  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  English  settlements.  Energetic  action,  however, 
suited  the  temper  of  the  Dutch  Director  better  than  this  sort  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence  which  led  to  nothing. 

What  he  would  do  when  a  practical  case  of  disputed  jurisdiction 
presented  itself  he  soon  had  opportunities  of  showing.  Some  years 
before,  as  we  have  related  in  another  chapter,^  a  company  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  Captain  How,  had  made  a  settlement  within  the 
territory  of  New  Netherland,  not  only  without  the  permission  of  the 
Dutch,  but  in  such  evident  contempt  of  their  assumed  proprietorship 
as  to  pull  down  the  Dutch  escutcheon,  and  to  carve  in  its  place  a 
mocking  effigy.  These  Englishmen  had  bought  the  lands  of  the 
Indian  owners  by  an  agreement  with  one  James  Farrett,  the  agent  of 
the  Earl  of  Stirling,  who  claimed  the  island  of  Matowack,  or  Long 
Island,  under  a  grant  from  the  council  of  New  England.^ 

In  September  one  Andrew  Forrester  appeared  on  Long  Island  and 
at  New  Amsterdam,  claiming  to  be  —  as  he  no  doubt  really 
Lopti  stir-  was  —  the  agent  of  Lady  Stirling,  the  widow  of  the  earl, 
to  Long  and  asserting  her  right  of  proprietorship.*  As  Kieft,  in  his 
time,  had  dispersed  the  people  who  claimed  the  right  of  set- 
tlement near  Cow  Neck  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  Farrett,  act- 

i  Soo  Chapter  ii..  p.  34. 

"^  Sainsburv's  CaUndur  of  State  Papers,  p.  204. 

'  Some  c()nfu{>iou  hai*  crept  iuto  the  books  in  relation  to  these  two  agent*,  Farreit  and 
Forrester,  which  \»  exphiined  iu  a  note  to  Murphy's  translation  of  Tke  Repretemtaiimi  of 
Xew  yithfrlaud.  Wixxl,  in  the  tintt  edition  of  his  Sketch  of  Long  Itlattd,  oonfoanded  For- 
rester with  Farrett,  and  tluM  led  Savage  [  Winthrop's  Journal,  note,  toL  H.,  p.  6]  to  anert 
that  there  was  no  sue!)  a^ent  ai>  Forrester.  In  the  second  edition  [Fnrman  Clnb]  of  Wood's 
Skttrh  the  error  of  the  tirst  is  corix'cted,  nud  the  af^ent  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  in  IMO, 
IH  pn)perly  named  a^  James  Farrett.  Hiihbanl,  in  his  History  of  Ntw  EmgUmd,  calls  hta 
Forhead.  As  all  that  is  of  much  value  in  Hubbard  is  copied  from  Winthrop,  it  is  diAcalt 
to  account  for  his  change  of  H)>e]]in^  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  Hnhbard  aasnmed 
to  correct  Winthrop.  who.  he  may  have  supposed,  had  written  forehead,  w^  the  rnlgar  pno* 
nounc*<Ml  it  —  forn^tt  —  which  sup{K>sition,  if  corre<*t,  settled  Hubbard's  prononctation  nUher 
than  Winthn>p's  *>]>elling.  The  fact  is  that  Farrett  was  the  Earrs  agent  in  1640,  and  For- 
rester in  n>47. 
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ing  for  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  so  Stuyvesant  now  disposed  of  Forrester 
when  claiming  to  represent  the  widow  of  the  earl  as  the  owner  of 
the  whole  island.  Forrester  was  arrested,  and,  though  con-  ^^,^  ^^ 
sideration  enough  was  shown  him  to  permit  him  to  present  ^^"^^'^ 
the  grounds  on  which,  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  he  claimed  the  own- 
ership of  Long  Island,  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement  till  he  could 
be  put  on  board  ship  for  Holland.  He  left  the  vessel,  however,  at  an 
English  port,  not  without,  perhaps,  the  consent  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  him,  and  who  cared  little  where  he  was  so  he  was  not  in 
New  Netherland ;  for  it  is  plain  the  Dutch  did  not  feel  quite  easy 
about  this  Stirling  patent. 

The  next  case  of  disputed  jurisdiction  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of, 
but  Stuyvesant  had  as  little  hesitation  in  dealing  with  it  as  contartwith 
with  Lady  Stirling's  agent.  He  learned  that  a  Dutch  ship  ^•'^  ^'*^*°* 
was  at  New  Haven  taking  in  a  cargo  without  a  permit  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  New  Amsterdam,  or  paying  the  legal  duties.  She  was 
pronounced  a  smuggler,  and  her  seizure  was  determined  upon,  for  the 
Director  claimed  that  New  Haven  was  within  the  territory  of  New 
Netherland.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Goodyear,  the  Deputy  Governor 
of  New  Haven,  had  just  purchased  the  Company's  ship,  the  Zwoly  at 
New  Amsterdam,  to  be  delivered  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Director 
took  advantage  of  this  transaction  for  a  strategical  movement  agsiinst 
the  other  ship.  The  Zwol  sailed  in  due  course  from  New  Amsterdam 
to  New  Haven  for  delivery  to  her  purchaser,  but  beneath  her  hatches 
were  concealed  a  company  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  one  Cap- 
tain Van  der  Grist,  with  orders  to  take  the  St.  Beninio^  the  offending 
vessel,  and  bring  her  to  Amsterdam.  The  expedition  was  eminently 
successful.  Suddenly,  "on  the  Lord's  day,"  Van  der  Grist,  with  his 
men,  boarded  the  St.  Beninio^  made  prisoners  of  one  of  the  owners, 
of  her  officers  and  crew,  and  before  the  astonished  Englishmen  had 
timt'  to  come  to  the  rescue,  sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 

AgJiinst  this  high-handed  act  Governor  Eaton  of  New  Haven  pro- 
tested, promptly  and  indignantly.  "  We  have  protested,"  he  wrote, 
•*  and  by  these  presents  do  protest  against  you,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
G()vernf»r  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattiins,  for  disturbing  the  peace  be- 
tween the  English  and  Dutch  in  these  parts  ....  by  making  unjust 
claims  to  our  lands  and  plantations,  to  our  havens  and  rivers,  and  by 
taking  a  ship  out  of  our  harbor,  without  our  license,  by  your  agents 
and  eoininission  ;  and  we  hereby  profess  that  whatever  inconveniences 
may  hereafter  grow,  you  are  the  oanse  and  anthor  of  it,  as  \v(^  Impe  to 
>ho\v  and  prove  before  our  superiors  in  iMirope.'*  Uut  Stnyvesunt 
tontiseated  tlie  ship  and  cargo,  nevertheless,  having  asserted  —  with 
home  considerable  extension  of  his  former  claim  —  that  New  Nether- 
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land  embraced  the  whole  country  from  Cupe  Cod  to  Cape  Henlopea,' 
and  that  tbe  St.  Benmio  was  legally  seized  within  Mew  Netherland 
buundariea. 

The  correspondence  was  hot  and  furious.  You  write  ine  neither 
in  Latin  nor  in  English,  "but  in  Low  Dutch,  whereof  I  understand 
tittle,  nor  would  your  messenger,  though  desired,  interpret  anything," 
wrote  the  angry  Englishman.  Stuyvesant  refused  at  length  to  boU 
further  communication  with 
Eaton,  and  retorted  by  com- 
plaining of  him  to  Good- 
year, the  deputy  governor, 
OS  "  ripping  «p,  as  lie  con- 
ceives, all  my  faults,  as  if  I 
were  a  school-boy,  and  not 
one  of  like  d^ree  with  him- 


'^ 

'^^U 


nlf."  Tli«  New  Haven  governor  was  sufficiently  revenged  for  the 
Low  Dutch,  in  exciting  the  Din>ctor  to  this  childish  display  of  anger. 
And  not  only  this :  Eaton  was  pn-sently  able  \*>  ri'taliate  in  acta  m 
well  as  words.  Thn-e  of  the  w^rvnnta  of  the  Duteh  governor  eacnped 
from  New  Amsterdam  and  fled  to  New  Havon.  Stuyvesant  demandnl 
their  rendition,  addressing  hia  letter,  Winthrop  saya.  to  '■  New  HaTpn 
■  iWfunM  Aturward  cxpUiaed  that  bj  C«pe  Cud  ho  neuit  Point  JwlUli 
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in  New  Netherlands."     It  was  not  wise  to  ask  a  favor  with  the  air  of 
a  sovereign,    fkiton  refused  to  return  the  fugitives,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Winthrop,  who  considered  that  such  an  act  the  contro- 
of  courtesy,  though  asked  for  in  a  way  that  was  objection- 
able, could  be  assented  to  without  prejudice  to  the  territorial  title  of 
the  English. 

On  receiving  this  reply  Stuyvesant's  conduct  was  characteristic.  It 
was  of  no  little  importance  to  all  the  colonies  that  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice or  from  labor  in  any  one  of  them  should  not  find  an  asylum  in 
another.  To  retaliate  in  kind  upon  Governor  Eaton  was  a  most  un- 
popular proceeding  even  in  New  Netherland;  nevertheless,  the  Di- 
rector issued  a  proclamation  when  Eaton's  refusal  reached  him,  every 
word  of  which  flashed  with  indignation,  declaring  that  ^^  if  any  person, 
noble  or  ignoble,  freeman  or  slave,  debtor  or  creditor,  yea  to  the  lowest 
prisoner  included,  run  away  from  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  or  seek 
refuge  in  our  limits,  he  shall  remain  free,  under  our  protection,  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance."  It  was,  at  least,  a  bold  act,  if  not  a 
masterly  stroke  of  policy.  Governor  Winthrop  lamented  the  more 
that  New  Haven  had  not  followed  the  advice  of  Massachusetts  instead 
of  obstinately  adhering  to  its  own  judgment,  ^^  in  pursuit  whereof  this 
damage  and  reproach  befell  them." 

But  it  was  as  easy  to  recapture  a  prisoner  as  to  cut  out  a  ship,  and 
Stujrvesant  was  not  a  man  to  satisfy  himself  with  proclama-  g^^  ^^,^j,g 
tions,  or  to  let  his  actions  lag  behind  his  wrath.     However  ^•7c'^™ 
loud  he  barked,  his  bite  was  always  worse  than  his  bark.  <»*''"* 
He  contrived  to  get  letters  conveyed  to  the  refugees  in  New  Haven 
both  from  himself  and  from  the  dominie  of  New  Amsterdam ;  thev 
were  assured  of  a  full  pardon  for  offences  in  the  past,  and  plied  with 
promises  of  good  treatment  in  the  future.     The  Director  was  as  suo- 
oessful  in  his  strategy  as  he  was  vigorous  in  his  proclamation.     The 
men  were  persuaded  by  his  assurances  and  returned  to  New  Nether- 
land.    It  was  easy  enough  then  to  recall  with  dignity  his  offer  of  pro- 
tection of  offenders  against  the  laws  of  New  Haven,  whi(;h  he  had 
already  exphiined  to  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  was  only  meant  to 
apply  to  that  colony. 

These  quarrels  with   the   New  Englanders  were   neither   forgotten 
nor  forgiven,  and  the  New  Netherliinders  had  occiision  a  ft»w 
years  hiter  to  regret,  and  the  Director,  possibly,  to  rejxMit  of  lu.'nnit^ 
thfiii.      Me;in\vhih»   his   administration  of  the  alTairs  of   his 
«»\vn  (•t)K)ny  wjus  no  h»ss  vigorous,  soinetinirs  judiiioiislv  so,  and  sonn*- 
tiinrs  injudiciously  and  oppressively.      It  was  not  that  he  disdained  to 
t;ik«*  counsel  of  prudence,  but  that  his  prudential  measures  were  often 
rarried  t>ut  with  a  passion  and  vehemence  that  defeated  his  most  cher- 
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ished  purposes.  The  selling  of  arms  to  the  savages,  who  might  on 
the  smallest  provocation,  or  with  none  at  all,  turn  them  against  the 
whites,  was  an  evil  so  obvious,  that  the  complaints  of  other  colonies 
were  not  needed  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  its  suppression. 
He  issued  stringent  orders  upon  the  subject,  and  when  certain  persons 
in  New  Amsterdam  were  suspected  of  disregarding  this  prohibition, 
he  brought  them  to  trial,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  death.  The 
penalty  was  too  severe,  and  so  shocked  the  community  that  it  was 
commuted  to  milder  punishment,  and  especially  when  it  appeared 
that  there  were  grave  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  some  of  the  accused. 

The  intention  of  the  governor  was  certainly  praiseworthy,  and  for 
the  real  good  of  every  citizen  of  the  colony.  But  men  are  free-traders 
by  nature,  and  restrictions  even  upon  a  traffic  so  dangerous  as  to  put 
arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  at  any  time  become  enemies, 
may  be  made  unpopular  by  undue  severity.  Stuyvesant's  energy,  in 
the  right  direction,  was  almost  sure  to  make  itself  offensive  by  harsh- 
ness and  arrogance,  and  his  zeal  made  the  recrimination  all  the  more 
bitter,  when  later  it  was  suspected  that  nobody  violated  his  own  pro- 
hibition in  this  matter  so  flagrantly  as  himself.  The  truth  really  was 
that  he  only  sparingly  distributed  arms  and  ammunition  among  the 
Indians,  by  order  of  the  directors  in  Holland,  to  bribe  the  savages  to 
keep  the  peace  ;  but  either  the  distinction  was  not  understood,  or  was 
wilfully  misinterpreted.  The  result,  at  any  rate,  was  to  unjustly 
aggravate  the  unpopularity  of  the  governor,  which  he  was  justly  earn- 
ing in  other  ways. 

This  question  of  trade  with  the  Indians  was  probably  one  cause  of 
a  conflict  which  soon  arose  between  Stuyvesant  and  Brandt 

The  OoT-  <-•  1      I  1  •  e      t  # 

ernor'..  con-  yau  Slechtcuhorst,  the  commissary  of  the  young  patroon  of 
Van  siech-     Renssclacrswvck  at  Beverswyck,  Albany.     The  old  patroon 
was  dead  and  Van  Slechtenhorst  wjis  sent  out  by  the  guar- 
dians of  the  son  and  heir,  Johan  van  Rensselaer,  as  his  representa- 
tive, about  the 
time  that  Stny- 
iuu^  "^^^Grr/tyfccHr^'r^     vesant    arriyed 


Signature  of  Johan  van  Ranttalaar. 


at  New  Amster- 
dam. The  com- 
miss  ary  was 

quite  as  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  young  patroon  as  the  Di- 
rector was  of  th(»  rights  of  the  Company.  An  opportunity  aoon  arose 
of  testing  the  (question,  for  when  Stuyvesant  proclaimed  a  fast  Van 
Slechtenhorst  refused  to  k(»ep  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Directed 
General  of  New  Netlierland  had  no  jurisdiction  within  the  domain 
of  the  Patroon. 
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Sooh  ft  defiance  of  uitliority  vas  ositain  to  exasperate  StnyreBaot, 
and  1m  onwiaely  determiDed  to  assert  fais  authority  in  a  more  poaitiTe 
waj.  He  Tinted  Fort  Orange,  about  which  the  hamlet  of  Berers* 
ivyok  bad  dnstered,  and  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  West  India 
Compftaj,  and  ordered,  on  a  surrey  of  the  place,  that  certain  hoooes 
dioiild  be  palled  down  to  permit  of  a  better  defence  of  the  fort  in  case 
of  an  attack  from  the  Indiana ;  he  commanded  also  that  stone  and 
timbers  should  be  taken  from  the  Patroon's  lands  for  the  purpose  ol 
repairing  and  adding  to  its  fortifioations.  Van  Sleohtenhorst  refused 
to  permit  the  honsee  to  be  destroyed,  and  forbade  that  depredations 
ahmild  be  made  npini  the  Patrocm's  [wopeity. 


The  Director  sent  a  sqnad  of  soldiers  from  New  Amsterdam  to  en- 
force his  orders ;  the  commissary  defied  them  to  interfere  with  his 
aathority  on  his  lordship's  manor,  and  though  they  derided  and  al- 
most assaulted  him,  the  commander  of  Port  Orange  was  too  prudent 
to  try  the  temper  of  the  people  of  BeTerswyck  by  any  attempt  to  en- 
force the  Director's  commands.  Even  the  Indians  shared  in  the  ex- 
citement, and  wondered  why  *'  Wooden  Leg "  wanted  to  pall  down 
the  houses  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  were  evidently  ready  if  a 
struggle  ensued  to  take  sides  with  those  whom  they  looked 
u[>on  aa  their  friends  and  who  sold  them  guns  ;ind  iiininuni-  imhun't  hm 
tion.  The  conSict  of  authority  between  tlie  Company  and  a 
patroon  was  one  that  was  inevitable  whenever  an  occasion  fur  it  should 
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arise,  and  this  occasion  was  an  unfortunate  one.  The  commissary 
stoutly  and  successfully  maintained  the  rights  of  his  lord  ;  the  Director 
was  powerless  to  maintain   those  of  the  Company.     Proclamations 

^^  ^-^^*^y  j<i     were   loud  and   long  from   both 

f/fy  y^ - S'Z^ ijA-^'^^^J^^^^Y^  parties;  but  the  commissary  car- 

^     ^  ried  his  point,  while  the  Director 

Signature  of  Br.ndt  v.n  Sl.cht.nhor.t.  gained    UOthiug,    CXCCpt,    pCrhapS, 

some  loss  of  prestige  for  asserting  a  right  which  he  had  not  the  power 
to  maintain. 

So  far  Stuy vesant  had  not  proved  a  successful  governor,  nor  been 
to  the  people  as  he  had  promised,  "  as  a  father  to  his  children."  Dis- 
content had  followed  increased  taxation ;  prosperity  had  diminished 
rather  than  grown ;  the  vexed  question  of  colonial  boundaries  re- 
mained as  unsettled  and  vexatious  as  ever,  and  in  the  confused  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  England  seemed  likely  to  remain  so ;  trade  was 
driven  from  the  port  of  New  Amsterdam,  for  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia vessels  were  afraid  to  venture  into  a  harbor  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Su  Beninioy  seized  at  New  Haven,  the  governor  did  not 
hesitate  to  confiscate  ship  and  cargo  if  his  demands  were  not  complied 
with ;  and  the  fear  of  such  acts  was  said  to  have  been  a  loss  of  the 
trade  of  twenty-five  ships  a  year  to  New  Netherland.  Within  two 
years  the  first  board  of  Nine  Men  became  dissatisfied  and  uncompliant, 
and  another  was  appointed.  This  second  board  proved  as  unman- 
ageable as  the  first,  and  succeeded  in  doing  what  the  first  had  at- 
tempted to  do  without  success,  —  in  sending  a  deputation  to 
the  citiMns  the  Haguc  to  present  to  the  States-General  a  statement  of 
the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  and  to  complain  of  the  gen- 
eral mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland  by  the  West 
India  Company  and  its  servants.     Of  this  commission  Adrian  van  der 

Signature  of  Adrian  van  der  Donck. 

Donck  was  the  head,  as  he  was  probably  the  author  oi  the  Verioogk^ 
or  Representation,  presented  to  their  High  Mightinesses.^ 

This  important  measure,  however,  was  not  carried  without  a  strug- 
gle with  the  imperious  Director.  When  the  Nine  Men  proposed  it 
they  asked  permission  of  Stuyvesant  that  they  might  confer  with 
their  constituents  in  a  popular  meeting  to  be  called  to  consider  the 

1  The  Reprrsentatiou  of  AV»/-  Xttherland-     Translated  by  Henry  C.  Mnrphy,  2V.  Y,  HuL 
iSoc.  Coll.,  Second  Serico,  vol.  ii. 
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condition   of  the  colony,  whether   it   would   approve  of  sending  a 
delegation  to  Holland,  and  to  provide  means  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  Director  refused  permission,  saying  that  any  such  com- 
munication with  the   people   must  be  made  through  him,  treatment  of 

.  f  %t  \        rr«i  1  1  •  1       "KT"  the  matter. 

and  his  directions  followed.  The  next  best  thing  the  JNine 
Men  could  do  was  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  consult  with  their 
constituents  privately,  and  Van  der  Donck  was  appointed  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  result  of  these  private  conferences.  Stuyvesant,  exas- 
perated at  this  defiance  of  his  authority,  went  to  Van  der  Donck's 
chamber,  in  his  absence,  seized  all  his  papers,  and  the  next  day  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  their  author.  That  he  might  not  be,  however, 
without  some  show  of  popular  support  he  called  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates of  the  militia  and  the  burghers.  From  these  he  secured  an 
approval  of  his  com*se,  and  Van  der  Donck  was  expelled  from  the 
board  of  Nine  Men,  and  the  demand  that  his  papers  be  returned  to 
him  refused. 

While  this  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  Director  and  the 
party  opposed  to  him,  Melyn  returned  from  Holland,  not 
onlv  with  the  sentence,  pronounced  ascainst  him  by  the  Coun-  tunu  from 

"  '  *  o  J  Holland 

oil  of  New  Amsterdam,  reversed  by  their  High  Mightinesses, 
but  bringing  with  him  a  mandamus  requiring  the  Director  to  appear 
at  the  Hague,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  to  answer  to  the  charges 
which  Melyn  and  Kuyter  had  brought  against  him.  The  Patroon  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  carry  his  triumph  meekly.  He  declared  that 
the  decision  in  his  favor  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  publicly  in  New 
Amsterdam  as,  two  years  before,  he  had  been  publicly  condemned. 
Tliis  he  demanded  in  a  public  meeting  in  the  church  soon  after  his 
iirrival.  At  this  bold  step  the  whole  assembly  was  ablaze  with  excite- 
ment. An  excited  and  vehement  debate  followed  ;  but  the  motion  to 
read  the  mandamus  was  carried,  and  Van  Hardenburg,  one  of  the 
board,  was  about  to  obey,  when  Stuyvesant,  declaring  that  a  copy 
ought  first  to  be  served  upon  him,  snatched  the  document  from  the 
bands  of  the  councilman. 

All  dignity  and  reserve  were  thrown  aside  at  this  violence  of  the 
governor.  The  disputants  forgot  where  they  were  and  who  Exciu-ment 
they  were  ;  an  unseemly  struggle  followed,  in  which,  if  the  oeJlTrari**' 
burghers  did  not  knock  each  other  down,  they  showered  o"^®" 
hard  and  angry  words  upon  each  other.  One  party  tried  to  retain, 
\\u'  other  to  regjiin  possession  of  the  pjiper,  juul  in  tho  snatching  and 
!»*-sniitohing  tlie  seal  was  torn  from  it.  The  tumult  was  at  len«ith 
uuellfd  bv  the  intercession  of  some  of  tlic  cooler  and  wiser  bv-stand- 
ers,  and  the  Director  was  persuaded  to  return  the  document,  on  Mt^- 
lyirs  promise  that  a  copy  should   be  given   him.     When  the  manda- 
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mus  was  read,  Stuyvesant  said  in  answer,  ^^  I  honor  the  States,  and 
shall  obey  their  commands.  I  shall  send  an  attorney  to  sustain  the 
sentence  that  was  pronounced.'*  Melyn  demanded  that  a  written 
reply  should  be  given,  but  this  Stuyvesant  refused. 

The  popular  feeling  was  evidently  in  Melyn's  favor,  but  that  was 
of  no  personal  advantage  to  him,  as  Stuyvessint  let  no  chance  escape 
him  which  could  be  used  to  annoy  his  enemy.  But  the  govemor*s 
conduct  in  this  affair,  his  imprisonment  of  Van  der  Donck,  and  the 
strong  suspicion  that  he  used  his  office  to  promote  his  own  interests,  in 
shops  which  he  owned  and  others  kept  for  him,  in  farms  cultivated,  in 
breweries  carried  on,  in  ships  sailed  wholly  or  in  part  on  his  account, 
and  in  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  Indians,  —  all  these 
charges,  true  or  untrue,  combined  at  this  time  to  so  arouse  the  public 
indignation,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  continue  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  popular  delegation  to  Holland. 

A  memorial  was  prepared  and  signed  by  eleven  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  second,  or  had  been  members  of  the  first  Board  of 
Nine  Men,  asking  that  the  States-General  would  take  the  colony 
under  its  own  care  ;  that  they  would  estiiblish  in  it  a  Burgher  Gov- 
ernment, as  much  sis  possible  like  that  of  Holland  ;  that  there  should 
be  free  trade,  colonial  commerce,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  fish- 
eries ;  that  the  boundaries  of  New  Netherland  should  be  definitely  and 
definitively  determined,  all  for  the  ^^  peace  and  quietnesSi"  and  the 
*-  liberty  "  of  the  people.  In  the  Remonstrance,  or  Vertoogkt  which 
The  Romon-  iiccompanicd  the  memorial  and  which  was  signed  by  the 
11ji?"iS""'  same  men,  the  gravest  charges  were  brought  against  the  ad* 
PAtchcd.  ministrations  of  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant,  and  it  was  declared 
that  the  colony  could  never  flourish  if  left  longer  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
West  India  Company.  And  this  was  not  done  in  a  comer,  bvt  in 
the  light  of  (lay.  The  haughty  and  iniscible  Director  was  bioq^it 
by  the  popular  clamor  to  unwonted  submission.  He  permitted  Ae 
departure  of  three  of  the  signers  of  these  documents,  —  Van  der 
Donck,  Couwenhoven,  and  Bout,  —  as  delegates  to  the 
eral,  one  of  whom  he  had,  not  long  before,  imprisoned,  parUy 
he  wiis  the  author  of  this  verj'  Remonstninee.  He  dispatched  Van 
Tienhoven,  the  provincial  secretary,  however,  to  Holland,  to  meet  his 
accusers. 

Van  der  Donck  was  zealous  and  able,  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents  were  well  supported  not  only  by  his  colleagues,  but  by 
Melyn,  who  went  out  to  Holland  with  them,  and  the  Dominie  Back- 
Kffortnof  iu  ^*ru8,  tlu»  clergyman  of  Nt»w  Amsterdam,  who  left  the  colony 
*upport«-M.    j^^j^  j^^^^  before.     A  strong  popular  feeling  was  soon  aroosed 

in  favor  of  the  colony,  for  Van  der  Donck  appealed  to  the  people  of 
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Hollund  liy  publishing  the  Remonstrauce,  as  well  as  to  the  .States 
GetMiral  by  his  earnest  representations.  "  The  name  of  New  Netber- 
liLDd,"  wrote  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  to  Stuy vesant,  '*  was  scarcely 
«ver  mentioned  before,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
I  wrm  iijtorwtt*^!  lu  it." 
Van  'I'ienhoven,  the 
Hcrtstiiry,  on  th«  other 
vde,  waa  not  leas  busy 
nor  l>tm  in  t-arnrat.     He 

^H  put   in   a   long  reply  to 

^H  thit     R«monstranw 


I 


boMiii);  the  administrations  of  Kieft  and  Stuyvesaut,  denying,  and,  if 
lie  spoke  thu  truth,  sometimes  disproving  the  charges  brought  against 
tbom,  but  resorting  to  the  common  linti  of  defence,  where  the  de- 
fendant's cause  is  a  weak  one,  of  abusing  the  plaintiff's  attorney. 
And  this  be  did  with  a  good  deal  of  hitternesB  and  some  linmor. 
"Those,"  hu  said,  "who  complained  about  the  haughtiness  of  !>ttiy- 
Tcaaot  are  such  as  seek  Ut  live  without  law  or  rule  ; "  those  indebted 
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to  the  Company  were  ^^  angry  and  insolent  *^  if  payment  was  de- 
manded, and  ^^  would  be  right  glad  to  see  that  the  Company  dunned 
nobody,  nor  demanded  their  own,  yet  paid  their  creditors ;  ''  many 
of  them  had  been  provided  with  provisions  and  clothing  on  arriving 
from  Holland,  and  *'*•  now  when  some  of  them  have  a  little 
of  Wn  Tien-  morc  than  they  can  eat  up  in  a  day,  they  wish  to  be  re- 
leasee! from  the  authority  of  their  benefactors,  and  with- 
out paying  if  they  could ;  a  sign  of  gross  ingratitude; "  the  place  of 
Dominie  Backerus  was  now  ^^  supplied  by  a  learned  and  godly  min- 
ister who  has  no  interpreter  when  he  defends  the  reformed  religion 
against  any  minister  of  our  neighbors,  the  English  Browniets ; '"  Van 
der  Donck  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  proprietors  of  Rensselaerwyck, 
and  there  is  the  sting  of  an  insinuation  in  the  comment  that  he  did 
not  remain  long  in  that  service ;  Stevensen,  another  signer  of  the  Re- 
monstrance, had  '^  profited  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  endeav- 
ored to  give  his  benefactor  the  world's  pay,  that  is,  to  recompense 
good  with  evil ;  "  Elbertsen  was  indebted  to  the  company,  and  "  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  paying ; "  Loockermans,  who  from  a  **  cook's 
^:^    .  mate  *'  had  become  a 

7  ^ - '^-J^^^—-     <r^     "owed    gratitude  to 

^  CZ^ ^^^    Company,   next 

"^t  God,  for   his   eleY»- 

Slgn.tur.  of  Go..rt  Loock.rm.n..  ^^^^^    ^^  j    ^^^^^    ^^ 

advise  its  removal  from  the  country  ; ''  Kip  was  a  ti^lor  who  had 
never  lost  anything,  which  was  only  another  way  of  saying  he  had 
nothin<^  to  lose ;  and  Evertsen*s  grievance  was  that  he  had  lost  a 
house  and  barn  in  the  war  with  the  Indians,  though  the  land  on  which 
they  stooiU  and  which  cost  him  nothing,  he  had  sold  for  a  great  price. 
In  short,  the  secretar}*,  though  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  in- 
dictment of  the  Company  and  its  servants  could  not  be  sustained, 
hoped  to  stnaigthen  his  arguments  and  his  assertions  by  showing  or 
hisinuating  that  those  who  brought  the  charges  were  either  interested 
witnesses  or  not  worthy  of  belief.  It  Wits  unfortunate  for  his  own 
case  that  he  proposed  to  test  the  truth  of  alleged  facts  by  the  chap- 
a<'ter  of  those  who  stated  thorn,  for  soon  after  making  this  appeal  he 
wiis  brought  to  trial  in  Amsterdam  and  found  guilty  of  seducing  a 
young  woman  under  ]>roniise  of  marriage,  he  having  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren residing  in  New  Netherland. 

Redress  did  not  come  immediatelv  for  the  grievances  com- 
.inirr  of  the  phiuied  of,  tuough  somc  promise  oi  n^liei  was  given  m  a  pro- 
visional order  of  their  High  Mightinesses  containing  some 
wise  measures  for  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  commanding 
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Stuyvesant's  return  to  Holland.  It  was  not  accepted,  however,  by 
the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  Company,  and,  when  sent  to  Kew 
Netherlands  Stuyvesant  refused  to  obey  it.  "  He  should  do  as  he 
pleased,"  he  said,  and  in  all  such  matters  be  was  quite  as  good  as 
his  word.  In  two  successive  years  the  board  of  Nine  Men  added 
fresh  delegates  to  their  deputation  in  Holland,  moved  thereto,  the  sec- 
ond year,  by  the  Director's  refusal  to  nominate  new  members  to  the 
board,  thus  virtually  dissolving  it.  In  nothing  would  Stuyvesant 
abate  the  arr<^ance  of  his  temper,  the  rigor  of  his  rule,  or  the  bitter* 
ness  of  his  resentments. 

No  sooner,  for  example,  was  Melyn  again  within  his  reach  than  the 
Director  subjected  him  to  new  persecution.    The  Patroon  returned  in 


16itO.  in  H  ship  which  was  c/^m- 
[K-ll<-d  by  stress  of  weather  tn 
piit  into  Rhode  Island,  and 
when  she  arrived,  some  months 
liitt;r,  at  New  Anisterdum,  the 
Director    ordered    her     to     be  h.i,i.)  Miliar  n  st.ien  i>i>/>d 

seiztKl  for  violation  of  a  regulation  of  the  company  in  trading  withoat 
a  license,  and  brought  Melyn  to  trial  as  Iier  owner.  He  s,uy,e,„,ti 
was  only  so  far  interested  in  her  voyi^e  that  ahe  brought  a  "*''"'■ 
nuinlier  of  settlers  for  his  manor  of  Staten  Island,  and  though  the  ship 
and  cargo  were  confiscated,  there  Wits  no  evidence  that  could  Iiold  him 
n'sjHjnsible.'  Failing  in  this  Stuyvesant  brought  new  charges  against 
tin-  patroon.  confiscated  his  pro|)t;rty  in  New  Atnsti'nlain.  and  i-nm- 
JH-1I.-.1  him  to  confine  himself  to  hia  manor  of  Staten  Island.  Melyn 
siirnmniled  himself  with  defences,  and  establishing'  a  siirt  of  bai'iiiiial 
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court  contrived  for  a  while  to  live  till  Stuy vesant's  pe^rsecutions  drove 
him,  at  length,  out  of  the  colony. 

With  Melyn,  on  Staten  Island,  Van  Dincklage,  the  vice-director, 
also  found  a  refuge  from  the  violence  of  Stuyvesant  The  vice- 
director  busied  himself  in  preparing  a  new  protest  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  colony,  when  Stuyvesant  ordered  that  he  be 
expelled  from  the  council.  Van  Dincklage  refused  to  be  thus  dis- 
posed of,  on  the  plea  that  he  held  his  commission  not  from  the 
Director  but  from  Holland.  Stuyvesant  arrested  and  imprisoned 
him  for  some  days,  and  he  felt  that  his  life  was  not  safe  on  Manhat- 
tan Island. 

Other  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  subjected  to  treatment 
hardly  less  vindictive  and  arbitrary.     "  Our  great  Muscovy 

PvrMcution  w  o  w 

of  the  pop-  Duke  (jioster  mafftius  Muscovi  Dux)^^^  Van  Dincklage  wrote 
to  Van  der  Donck,  ^^  goes  on  as  usual,  resembling  somewhat 
the  wolf,  —  the  older  he  gets  the  worse  he  bites.  He  proceeds  no 
longer  by  words  or  letters,  but  by  arrests  and  stripes."  Van  Dyck, 
the  fiscal,  or  attorney-general,  who,  with  Van  Dincklage,  was  detected 
in  drawing  up  the  protest,  was  excluded  from  the  council,  and  his  duty 
reduced  to  that  of  a  mere  scrivener.  Sometimes  he  was  **  charged 
to  look  after  the  pigs  and  keep  them  out  of  the  fort,  a  duty  which  a 
negro  could  very  well  perform  ; "  and  if  he  objected  the  Director  "got 
as  angr}'  as  if  he  would  swallow  him  up  ;  "  or  if  he  disobeyed,  "  put 
him  in  confinement  or  bastinadoed  him  with  his  rattan.^'  ^  Finally  he 
was  charged  with  drunkenness,  and  removed  from  office.  The  secre- 
tjiry,  Tienhoven,  was  appointed  in  his  place  ;  —  the  "  perjured  secre- 
tary," wrote  Van  Dyck,  "  who  returned  here  contrary  to  their  High 
Mightinesses'  prohibition ;  a  public,  notorious,  and  convicted  whore- 
monger and  oath-breaker ;  a  reproach  to  this  country,  and  the  main 
scourge  of  both  Christians  and  heathens,  with  whose  sensualities  the 
Director  has  been  always  acquainted."  "  The  fault  of  drunkenness,'* 
he  adds,  **  could  easily  be  noticed  in  me,  but  not  in  Van  Tienboyen, 
who  has  frequently  come  out  of  the  tavern  so  full  that  he  coold  go 
no  further,  and  was  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  gutter."  ^  While  ^e 
Director  wiis  thus  making  life  a  burden  to  his  enemies,  he  had,  under 
the  pretext  that  his  own  person  was  in  danger,  four  halberdiers  to 
attend  him  whenever  he  walked  abroad. 

1  Albany  Records  and  Uollaud  iJocumtuts,  cited  by  O'Callaghan  and  Brodhesd. 
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Stuyvesant  had  a  leaning  toward  the  EngHsh,  notwithstanding 
his  quarrels  with  Governor  Eaton,  of  New  Haven,  and  his  altercations 
with  others  of  the  New  England  colonies.     Of  all  the  people  of  New 
Netherland,  the  English  on  Long  Island  were  treated  with  the  most 
consideration,  and  in  return  they  gave  him   the  weight  of  their  sup- 
jHjrt  agjiinst  the  opposition   party  among  his  countrymen.     This  was 
not  the  smallest  among  the  causes  of  his  unpopularity,  and  it  gained 
nt»w  intensity  and  bitterness  when  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
other  troubles  the  Director  concluded  an  agreement  with  of  the 
New  England  in  regard  to  the   boundary.     The  two  com-  t^atjof 
niissioners    appointed    by   him    to  conduct   the   negotiation 
were  both  Englishmen,  Thomas  Willett,  a  merchant  of  Plymouth,  and 
Creorge  Baxter,  employed  by  Stuyvesant 
as  his    secretary.     His    opponents   ex- 
claimed at  this  loudly  and  vehemently, 
as  treacherous  to  the  colony  and  an  in-  signature  of  ihoma*  wiiiett. 

Milt  to  tilt'  Dutch. 

Tlh*  articles  of  agreement  betwtu'n  the  contnictin^  parties  left  the 
•pirstion  of  jurisdiction  on  the  South  River,  the  Di^lawaiv,  iiiuleter- 
inint'd  ;   but  the  boundary  line  on  Long   Island  was  iixed  to  run  from 
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the  westernmost  part  of  Oyster  Bay  straight  to  the  sea,  east  of  that 
line  to  belong  to  the  English,  and  west  of  it  to  the  Dutch ;  on  the 
mainland  the  point  of  departure  was  on  the  west  side  of  Greenwich 
Bay,  about  four  miles  from  Stamford,  the  line  to  run  thence  up  into 
the  country  twenty  miles,  provided  it  did  not  come  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Hudson  River,  the  Dutch  agreeing  not  to  build  within  six 
miles  of  such  line.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  were  to  remain  under 
the  Dutch  till  some  other  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  —  which 
agreement  by  a  subsequent  article  of  the  treaty  was  modified  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,  —  and  the  Dutch 
were  to  retain  only  such  lands  in  Hartford  as  they  were  in  actual 
possession  of.^ 

Here  was  ground  for  fresh  complaints  with  the  popular  party  of 
New  Amsterdam,  inasmuch  as  the  Director  had  first  outraged  his  own 
countrymen  by  intrusting  so  important  a  negotiation  to  Englishmen 
on  his  behalf,  and  then  by  consenting  to  give  away  enough  territory, 
which  the  Dutch  claimed  as  theirs,  to  make  fifty  plantations  each  four 
miles  square.  It  was  the  resignation  of  more  than  half  of  Long  Isl- 
and, and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  even  if  the  Dutch  claim  was  limited  to  Point  Judith. 
Stuyvesant  reported  to  his  masters  in  Holland  that  he  had  made  this 
treaty  with  the  English,  and  it  did  not  meet  with  their  approval ;  but 
as  he  sent  no  copy  its  precise  terms  were  probably  unknown  there. 
It  was  plain  at  last  to  the  States-General  that  temporizing  meas- 
ures with  a  man  of  Stuyvesant's  despotic  temper,  unscrupu- 
oenemiart  lous  will,  and  fcarless  disposition,  were  altogether  useless, — 
Netheriand  they  ouly  made  him  worse.  Hitherto  all  the  complaints  of 
the  colonists,  backed  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  Van  der 
Donck  and  his  colleagues,  were  incapable  of  overcoming  the  influence 
of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  West  India  Company.  But  the 
Chamber  yielded  in  the  spring  of  1652,  when  it  was  evident  that  if 
the  desired  reforms  in  New  Netherland  were  not  made  with  their 
consent,  they  would  be  made  without. 

After  three  years  of  delay  the  prayer  of  the  people  was  listened  to 
ill  earnest.  It  was  decreed  that  a  "  burgher  government" 
should  he  established  ;  that  the  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam 
should  have  the  right  to  ele(!t  their  own  municipal  officers ;  that  those 
otlioers  should  constitute  a  court  of  justice,  with  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Director  and  Council ;  that  the  export  duty  on  tobacco 
sliould  be  abolished  ;  that  emigration  should  be  encouraged  by  a 
reduction  in  passage-money ;  that  the  im{K)rtation  of  n^ro  slaves, 
hitherto  a  monopoly  of  the  Company,  sliould  be  now  free  to  all  dti* 

1  llazard'i}  State  Pa/ten ,  vol.  ii. 
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ana  ;  and  Stiiyvesant  was  ordered  to  return  home  to  give  an  account 

I  his  adminiatratioti  of  affairs  in  answer  to  the  numerous  coiniiliiints 

bat  had  bet-n  made 
ainst  iiim.     This  htst 

idtT.     however,     waa 

r*i*ently    revoked,    for 

ar   was   declared    be- 

weeii  England  and  Hol- 

\ad  i  Troiup  and  Blake 

rero  sweeping  nj)  and 
lowti  the  English  Chaii- 
■wl.  and  it  was  thought 
pot   wiae   to   remove  a 

Pvemor  who  was,  at 
y  rale,  bold  and  eiier- 
in  the  probable 
eantingency  of  an  out- 
break of  hostilities 
among  the  American 
toloniea. 

Tiieae  long-delayed 
|Botices«iotis  wrre  taken 
to  New  Amsterdam  by 
Tan  di-r  Dcinuk  himself. 

Bid  in  accordance  there-  th.  oid  iioji  hu.i  l1  njw  A.ntitrdim. 

Vith    Stuyvttsant    pub- 

ihed  a  proclamation  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Candlemas,  the 
]  of  Febmary,  l*t">3.  But  none  knew  better  than  he  how  to  keep  a 
mmifie  Ui  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope.  The  States-General 
Kant  to  bestow  upon  New  Amsterdam  the  right  of  self-govemment 
■  it  existed  in  their  own  city  of  Amsterdam  ;  —  in  the  election  by  the 
iftle  of  a  Hchout  or  nheriff ;  of  two  bui^masters,  who  wei'e,  in  ef- 
■ct,  thr  chief  magistrates  of  the  town ;  and  of  five  schepens,  who 
BOUktituteda  court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Viin  der  Donck 
niglit  well  come  home  in  triumph  with  this  grant  of  municipal  gov- 
•mmfRt.  aa  the  fruit  of  his  three  years'  incessant  labor  in  Holland, 
utd  tho  people  might  well  rejoice  that  they  were  at  last  to  govern 
IfaemselTes.  It  wa»,  indeed,  tlio  beginning  of  popular  government  in 
New  Netherland :  for  in  the  years  t.o  come  new  eonceaaions  to  the 
rill  and  righla  of  the  people  followed  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  firet  success.  But  even  this  first  success  the  Director  de- 
featet)  fiT  a  time,  by  assuming  the  right  to  appoint  where  election 
a  ordered.     Such  appointments  he  at  once  made,  and  they  were  all 
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licceded  to  witbuut  objection,  except  thnt  of  Van  Tienliuven  us  BchouL 
Agninst  bim  there  was  loud  protest,  but  tbe  rest  were  iuxsepted,  per- 

ft„i^ .,   blips,  beuiiust!   they    were   unexceptionable,   Hnd  tho  people 

•tuto  were  weary  of  contest ;  [lerbajis,  beouuse  the  fear  that  the 

war  between  England  and  Hothind  might  involve  the  colonies  in  se- 
riouB  diiBcultieB  uverehadowed,  for  the  preBent,  all  internal  disHenaion. 
The  apprvheneion,  real  or  feigned,  of  coming  trouble,  existed  on  all 
sides.  Stuyveaant  endeavored,  and  no  doubt  with  sincerity,  to  avert 
ilie  ihiiigcr,  by  assuring  Virginia  and  the  New  England  colonies  of 


the  continued  good  feeling  of  the  Company  and  of  the  colony,  uol* 
witlisUnding  tlm  war  at  home,  and  expressing  the  hoi>e  that  thit 
friendly  relations  would  not  be  intemipteil.  At  the  twime  time  he  dU 
not  neglect  prudent  pntpiu-it lions  for  defence,  for  New  Kngland  b» 
heard  was  arming.  The  people  of  New  Amsterdam  for  once  agnm) 
with  him,  and  submitted  i-heerfnlly  to  a  tax  for  the  digginf;  of  m  ditri 
from  the  North  to  the  Biutt  River,  and  the  erection  of  a  breastvorfc 
and  piilimiHcs  to  seL-ure  the  town  fiotii  attack. 
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On  tbe  other  hand  the  belief  —  or  at  least  the  assertion  — among 
the  English,  was  that  it  was  they  who  had  cause  for  dread, 
and  that  Stuyvesant  was  secretly  preparing  for  their  de-  troubiDwiui 
structinn.  Uncas,  the  cunning  Mobegan  chief,  alarmed  the 
New  Engknd  colonists  along  the  Sound,  with  a  story  that  tbe  Dutch 
had  persuaded  tbe  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  country  to  conspire 
for  the  massacre  of  tbe  English  people,  and  that  the  Sachems,  Kini' 
gret,  Pessicus,  and  Mixam,  were  the  leaders  in  this  plot.  Stuyvesaat 
had,  indeed,  said  that  be  should  avail  himself,  if  possible,  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Indians  in  tbe  event  of  hostilities  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  and  this  may  have  been  tbe  origin  of  the  report  of 
Uncas ;  or,  perhaps,  the  wily  chief  hoped  to  benefit  himself  r.nd  his 
tribe  by  stirring  up  strife  among  the  whites. 

But  tbe  story,  no  doubt,  was  untrue.  Stuyvesant,  when  be  beard 
of  it,  promptly  and  indignantly  denied  that  be  bad  any  gtoTTMut 
hostile  intentions  against  his  neighbors ;  and  the  Indians  ^r^g™^ 
whom  the  story  of  Uncas  implicated,  when  carefully  cross-  ""  inJi*". 
questioned  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  tbe  United  Colonies  of 
New  England,  denied  any  knowledge  of 
aocb  a  plot.  "  Do  you  think  we  are 
mad  ? "  they  said.  Tbey  knew  well 
enough  how  much  stronger  the  English 
were  than  tbe  Dutch.  "  Do  not  we 
know,"  they  declared,  "tbe  English  are 
not  a  sleepy  people?  Do  they  tbink  we 
are  mad  to  sell  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  , 
our  wives  and  children  and  all  our  kia-  I 
dred,  and  to  have  our  country  destroyed 
for  » few  guns,  powder,  shot,  and  sworda  ? 
What  will  they  do  us  good  when  we  are 
dfud?"  Why,  Ninigret  asked,  was  he 
trwited  even  with  indignity  by  the  Dutch 
governor,  if  he  bad  made  a.  league  with 
biin  against  the  English,  bis  friends? 
Ht^'  had  made  a  visit  recently  to  New 
Nethi-rland.  "  I  stood,"  he  said,  "  a  great 
jiavt  of  a  winter  day  knocking  at  the  Port-.it  oi  N,n.e.st 

giiverniir's  door,  and  be  would  neither  open  it,  nor  sutTer  others  to 
ojN  II  it  U)  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  Oiuriagt;  from  tlie 
Ktiylisli  my  friends."  ' 

Souu-  of  tlif  Lout;  I«land  Indians,  ncvertliL-less,  nmliinieil  tln'  story 

of    L'ncaa,    and   consternation    sprt'Lul  tlirough    tlii'  towns   along    llio 

'  Ilikuird'a  Stale  I'ajfts,  *ul.  ii.,  [i[i.  :;o7-:ii]y. 
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Sound  and  among  the  English  of  Long  Island.  A  delegation  from 
the  United  Colonies  sent  to  New  Netherlands  returned  with  this  an* 
favorable  report,  and  the  commissioners  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  proposed  that  a  force  be  raised  at  once  and  war  declared 
against  the  Dutch.  But  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  were  wiser 
and  more  moderate.  Perhaps  it  was  because  they  were  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  any  possible  danger  that  they  could  better 
sift  the  character  and  weigh  the  value  of  Indian  testimony ;  at  any 
rate  they  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  plot,  or  that  the 
Dutch  were  so  rash  as  to  provoke  hostilities  from  their  stronger  neigh- 
bors. Massachusetts,  therefore,  refused  to  contribute  her  quota  of 
troops  for  such  a  war,  maintaining  the  right  of  independent  action,  in 
such  a  case,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  United  Colonies.  She  was 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone  if  need  be,  and  the  rest  were  not  strong 
enough  to  act  without  her.  The  fear  of  the  Dutch  was  not,  after  all, 
so  great  as  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  the  New  England  Confederacy. 
In  troubled  waters  no  head  was  so  sure  to  come  to  the  surface  as 

that  of  John  Underhill.  He  is  soon  heard  of  as  beincc  lodired 
bTjohn       in  jail  in  New  Amsterdam,  for  asserting  within  their  own 

towns,  that  the  Dutch  were  in  league  with  the  Indians  against 
the  English.  He  was  soon  released,  however,  without  trial,  perhaps 
because  his  conduct  had  a  kind  of  official  sanction,  inasmuch  as  Gover- 
nor  Eaton  and  the  agents  of  the  New  England  Confederacy  had  sent 
him  to  Long  Island  to  gather  evidence  of  this  allied  conspiracy. 
The  captain  was  not  a  man  to  wiiste  his  time  in  searching  for  facts  to 
justify  violent  measures  when  such  measures  could  be  provoked  just 
as  well  without  the  facts.  If  New  England  was  not  ready  for  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  that  was  no  reason  why  John  Underhill  should  not 
declare  it  on  his  own  account.  He  hoisted  the  colors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Flushing  and  Heemstede  ;  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  great 
crimes,  such  as  the  unlawful  imposition  of  taxes,  the  appointment  of 
niiigistnites  over  the  people  without  election,  the  violation  of  con- 
science, the  conspiring  with  the  Indians  to  murder  the  English,  the 
ham{>ering  of  tnule,  and  other  acts  of  tyranny,  even  to  the  striking 
an  old  gentleman  of  his  Council  with  a  cane,  were  charged  upon  the 
ailnniiistratiim  of  Peter  Stuyvemint ;  and  both  Dutch  and  English  were 
called  upon  ''  to  throw  off  this  tyrannical  yoke."  It  shows  how  far 
Stuyvesant  wjis  from  wishing  to  provoke  a  collision  with  the  Eng- 
lish, that  instead  of  hanging  Underhill  for  this  second  offence,  he  (mly 
banished  him.^ 

As  the  other  New  England  colonies  had  not  admitted  the  Prori* 

1  Undorhiirrt  Miuiifesto  iiuiy  be  found  in  foil  in  O'CalUghan,  HiMUfrg  fffNtm  Ndktrkmi, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  225  ei  teq. 
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dence  Plantations  into  their  confederacy,  that  colony  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  willing  to  show  its  zeal  for  the  Parliament  in  its  war 
with  Holland.  It  was  not,  however,  without  some  opposition  Rhode  ^ 
from  the  mainland  towns,  that  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  interests  were  more  commercial  than  maritime, 
carried  in  the  General  Assembly  a  declaration  of  war  against  New 
Netherland.  In  consideration  of  "  the  servile  condition  "  which  the 
English  on  Long  Island  were  **  subjected  to  by  the  cruell  tirannie  of 
the  Dutch  power  at  the  Manathoes,"  and  the  danger,  should  they  ^^  be 
cutt  off  and  murdered,"  that  would  fall  upon  Providence  Plantations, 
the  General  Assembly  issued  commissions  to  Captain  John  Uuderhill, 
to  be  commander  on  land,  and  to  Captain  William  Dyre  and  Edward 
Hull,  to  be  commanders  at  sea,  "  to  bring  the  Dutch  to  conformitie 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  England.*'  Some  cannon  and  small  arms 
and  twenty  volunteers  were  provided  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  a  court 
of  admiralty  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  prizes  which  were  to  be 
taken  into  Newport.^ 

Underbill  took  the  field.     Marching  to  Fort  Good  Hope  on  the 
Connecticut,  once 'held  by  the  Dutch,  but  now  empty,  he 
posted  upon  the  door  a  notice  that  he,  *'Io.  Underbill  [did]   Fort  Good 
seaze  upon  this   hous   and    lands  thereunto   belonging,   as     ^^' 
Dutch  goods  claymed  by  the  West  India  Company  in  Amsterdam, 
enemies  of  the  Commonweal  of  England."     Having  done  this  much 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  of  Rhode  Island  disbanded  his 
army  of  twenty  volunteers.     The  conquered  territory  —  being  about 
thirty  acres  —  he  sold,  on  his  own  account,  first  to  one  man  for  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  and  two  months'  later  to  another,  giving  a  deed  to 
each.'-^ 

Operations  at  sea  were,  at  least,  less  farcical,  but  not  much  more 
damaging  to  the  enemy.  Captain  Hull  captured  a  Frenchman,  which 
certainly  did  no  harm  to  the  Dutch,  and  served  to  aggravate  The  conflict 
the  difficulties  already  existing  between  Rhode  Island  and  *^***- 
Miissachnsetts.  The  latter  complained,  with  some  reflection  upon 
Parliament,  that  the  act  was  illegal ;  Rhode  Island  retorted  by  using 
the  n*flection  Jis  lending  strength  to  her  other  charges  against  Mas- 
8;uhusetts.®  One  Thomas  Baxter,^  however,  did  better  service.  He 
Kiiled  under  a  letter  of  marque  from  Rhode  Island,  and  actually  took 

•  0'(^illa^han.     Ilazanl.     AnnthVn  Ilistory  of' R/khIc  Isluiid. 

"   AriMihl's  llhiult   Island. 

*  Ani(»M — Ilistnrf^  of  Rhmh  Island — confounds  Ijini  with  (f».'oru:o  Raxtrr.  who  to«flc 
auotfMT  way.  an  will  nppear  presently,  to  show  his  enmity  to  the  adniini.-tration  of  iStuy- 
▼cant. 
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two  or  three  Dutch  veaaels.  But  as  he  also  captured  English  vessels, 
under  an  expansive  rule  of  his  own  making  as  to  what  constituted 
contraband  of  war,  it  is  quesdonable  to  which  side  he  did  the  most 
damage. 

l'erha{)8  it  would  have  been  better  for  Stuyvesant  if  the  threatened 
trouble  from  witliout  had  not  been  so  easily  and  speedily  dispelled. 
The  fortifications  of  New  Amsterdam  were  not  half  completed  when 
the  citizens,  no  longer  afraid  of  an  attack  from  the  English,  refused  to 
be  further  taxed  to  finieh  the  work.  The  new  officers,  whom  Stuyve- 
saiit  had  appointed,  refusing  to  submit  their  selection  to  a  popular 


vli'ctioii.  arrayed  themselves  on  the  sidt'  of  the  citizens,  and  con- 
stntinod  the  Director  to  share  his  jiower  in  some  respects  —  partio- 
ularlv  with  regard  to  the  excise  upon  wine  and  beer  —  with  the 
city. 

i'lie  disoontciit  on  I^ing  Island,  Imtli  among  Dutch  and  English, 
took  a  mon-  formidable  shaj)!'.  In  tlie  coiiti'st  witli  Van  der  Donck. 
Stnvvesiint  hm\  had  no  more  iis.'ful  or  zealous  partisans  than  the  Eng- 
li'MliB.ttl.Trt  of  that  portion  ..f  New  Netherland.  But  now,  alarmed 
at  the  wmtinuanee  of  Indian  h.wtilitiua,  and  disgusted  at  the  want  of 
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prosperity  generally,  which  they  attributed  to  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
wise rule  of  the  Director,  they  united  with  the  popular  party  ^^^i^  o„ 
in  opposition  to  his  administration.  A  meeting  of  delegates  ^^kI'I*^^. 
under  the  leadership  of  two  Englishmen,  George  Baxter  and  James 
Hubbard,  assembled  at  the  Stadt  Huys  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  No- 
vember. On  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  devising  some  means  for 
the  general  welfare,  Stuyvesant  had  been  consulted  with  regard  to 
this  meeting,  and  two  of  his  council.  La  Montague  and  Van  Werck- 
faoven,  took  seats  in  it,  as  the  representatives  of  that  body  and  the 
Director  General.  But  the  presence  of  Van  Werckhoven  especially 
was  objected  to.  The  delegates  from  the  towns  declared  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  that  neither  the  Director- 
general  nor  any  of  his  council  would  be  permitted  to  preside  of°the° 
over  the  convention.  As  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  they  were  willing  to  unite  with  the 
municipal  government  of  New  Amsterdam  —  which  was  also  repre- 
sented in  the  body  —  and  to  continue  under  the  rule  of  the  States- 
General  and  the  Company  ;  but  they  would  not  submit  to  the  Director 
and  Council  who  could  not  protect  them.  "  We  are  compelled,"  they 
said,  ^^  to  provide  against  our  own  ruin  and  destruction,  and  there- 
fore we  will  not  pay  any  more  taxes." 

All  this,  Stuyvesant  said,  *^  smelt  of  rebellion,  of  contempt  of  his 
high  authority  and  commission,"  which  certainly  was  true.  Not  that 
he  objected  to  an  alliance  of  the  towns  for  their  mutual  protection, 
but  in  such  an  alliance  all  the  towns,  Dutch  as  well  as  English,  should, 
he  thought,  be  included.  To  such  a  proposition  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  objection;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  come  first  from  the 
delegates  themselves,  and  they  determined,  therefore,  "  that  they 
should  meet  on  the  tenth  of  next  month ;  he  might  then  do  as  he 
pleased,  and  prevent  it  if  he  could." 

At  the  appointed  time  another  convention  assembled.  There  were 
present  representatives  from  the  four  Dutch  towns.  New  Anecond 
Amsterdam,  Breuckelen,  Amersfoort  or  Flatlands,  and  Mid-  "'*"«^*"k 
wout  or  Flatbush ;  and  the  four  English  towns,  Flushing,  Middle- 
burgh  or  Newtown,  Ileemstede,  and  Gravesend.  Ten  of  these  dele- 
j^.ittM  were  Dutchmen,  and  nine  were  Englishmen ;  but  they  were  of 
Mile  mind. 

The  memorial  in  which  they  set  forth  their  grievances  was  drawn 
up  l»y  Baxter.  Six  years  before  he  was  the  Knglisli  secretary  to  the 
««»hiny,  and  it  fell  upon  him  to  do  that  which  he,  better  than  anybody 
♦♦ls<\  was  fitted  to  do.  It  ^\^as  a  good  point,  iievtntheless,  for  Stuyvesant. 
'•  Is  thtTe,"  he  Jisked  in  his  reply,  '-  no  one  among  the  Netherhiiuls 
nation  expert  enough  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  Director  and 
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Council  ....  that  a  foreigner  or  an  Englishman  is  required  to  dictate 
what  ye  have  to  say?"  The  Director  was  not  wanting  in  skill  to 
play  upon  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  But  it  was  useless ;  the 
burghers  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  moved  by  any  such  appeal. 
To  the  memorial,  which  complained  of  the  government  as  both  arbi- 
trary and  incompetent,  Stuyvesant  could  make  no  satisfactory  answer, 
and  the  end  of  the  discussion  that  followed  between  him  and  the  con- 
vention was  a  denial,  on  his  part,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  self- 
government,  or  even  to  hold  a  public  meeting ;  on  the  part 
petti  to  uoi.  of  the  convention  a  sturdy  and  persistent  assertion  of  their 
rights,  and  the  dispatch  of  an  agent  to  Holland  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  West  India  Company  for  protection  and  redress. 

The  colonies  of  Southern  New  England,  meanwhile,  were  living  in 
a  state  of  |)erpetual  agitation  and  dread  of  the  Indians,  persisting  in 
the  jissertion  that  the  Dutch  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  troubles, 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  English  lay  in  the  conquest  of  New  Nether- 
land.  There  was,  at  least,  this  much  ground  for  their  fears,  that 
Ninigret  and  his  band  were  all  the  while  on  the  war-path  against  the 
Indians  of  Long  Island,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  English.  The 
siivage  thirst  for  blood  might  easily  enough  take  a  new  direction,  and 
the  frontiersmen,  whether  living  in  their  isolated  clearings  in  the 
forest,  or  gathered  into  small  and  feeble  hamlets,  could  feel  no  oer- 
tainty  that  the  appalling  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  might  not  mt  any 
moment  come  as  the  swift  warning  of  sudden  death  to  all  their  houM- 
holds.  The  terrible  suspense  in  which  these  people  lived  is  enough  to 
explain  the  intense  feeling  toward  the  Dutch.  As  reports  of  Indian 
outrages  on  Long  Island  spread  through  the  Conneotkilt 
ft^Hir^  in  towns,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  they  should  be  supposed 
touuectKu  .  ^^  ^  instigateil  by  the  Dutch,  and  that  the  Connecticut 
colonies  were  s:ife  from  such  calamities  only  so  long  as  Nimgret  was 
preventt»d  from  n^-crossing  the  Sound.  That  safety,  it  was  obviottSi 
would  be  permanent  and  al)solute,  if  the  Dutch  themselves  could  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  English  rule. 

So  intense  was  this  feeling  in  the  border  towns  of  Stamford  and 
Fairfield,  that  tht»ir  |)eople  accused  their  own  government  of  want  of 
courage  and  energy,  and  were  almost  at  the  point  of  open  rebellion* 
The  general  I'ourt  at  New  Haven,  —  although  it  had  resolved  that 
^'  the  Massachust^tts  had  broken  their  covenant  with  them  in  acting 
directlv  contnirv  to  the  articles  of  confederation,"  in  the  refusal  to  de- 
clare  war — knew  IxUter,  |HTha|)s,  than  the  affrighted  people  of  the 
border  towns,  how  little  real  reason  there  was  to  apprehend  any  al- 
liance betw(*en  the  Dutih  and  the  Indians.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  dnnxd  of  a  savage  massacre  was  used  to  inflame  animosity  against 
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the  Dutch,  and  as  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  New  Netherland ; 
and  the  real  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  other  colonies  f^ainst  Maa- 
aacbusettfi  was  that  she  would  not  he  led  into  a  war  of  annexation 
under  a  false  pretence.  « 

But  Stamford  and  Fairfield  were  in  deadly  and  earnest  fear  of  the 
Indians,  to  whose  hostiUty  they  were  more  exposed  than  any 
of  the  other  towns  along  the  Sound,  and  they  firmly  believed  putiou  m 
the  Dutch  were  as  dangerous  as  the  savages.  Fairfield  es- 
pecially had  been  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  two  Dutch  vessels  sent 
out  by  Stuyvesant  in  pursuit  of  Baxter  during  his  cruise  in  tbe  Sound, 
though  they  were  deterred  from  venturing  within  the  harbor  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  New  England  Commissioners,  prohibiting  any 
Dutch  vessels  from  entering  the  ports  of  tbe  Euglish  colonies.  In  tbe 
autumn  that  town  determined  that  there  must  be  war,  and  that  tbe 
way  to  bring  it  about  was  to  begin.     One  of  the  principal  magistrates 


of  tbt'  (."ulony,  Mr.  Ludlow,  was  appointed  coinniiindor  in  chit.-f,  iuid 
volunteers  were  called  for.  The  step  wiis  a  bold  oni',  and  luiglit  have 
Imh-h  successful  but  for  tbe  lateness  iif  the  st-ason  ;  fur  the  fiuvcrii- 
iii.-iits  ..f  Coniu-utifut  and  New  Ilav.-n  wen-  i-r,iiiij,-ll,-a  by  tliis  iii- 
Mili.iniinaticjn  in  the  bordiT  towns  U.  ooiisl.Ut  siTiuiisly  wln-thi-r  tlu'V 
w.mUi  not  d.-i'Uiiv  war  against  tlu-  Diitcli  .-vcii  wltlmut  Massaclmsctts. 
But  th>'  coming  wiutfr  settled  tlie  nucstiou  fur  tlie  jircsunl,  Liiid  in 
tbi-  meantime  they  awaited  an  answer  to  an   ap]ical  that  liail  boon 
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made  to  the  Protector  and  to  Parliament  for  aid.  A  special  agent 
An  appeal  was  scnt  to  England  on  this  errand,  but  Governor  Hopkins 
to  EDgiand.  Qf  Connecticut  was  then  in  London,  and  great  reliance  was 
properly  placed  upon  his  diligence  and  ability  as  the  representative 
of  New  England  interests.^ 

Had  the  New  Netherland  been  a  Puritan  colony,  the  Puritans  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  how,  in  the  events  of  the  year,  she  wjis  the  evi- 
dent object  of  the  protection  of  a  special  Providence.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  thtse  troubles,  had  not  Massachusetts  so  firmly  refused  to 
unite  with  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy  in  a  declaration  of 
war,  the  province  would  probably  have  been  thus  early  annexed  to 
New  England,  for  the  Dutch  were  altogether  too  weak  to  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  an  attack  from  the  combined  power  of  the  English 
colonies.  Had  Fairfield  and  Stamford  moved  a  little  earlier,  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut  would  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  popular 
hostility  to  the  Dutch  and  the  popular  determination  to  acquire  their 
territory,  aggravated  and  intensified  now  by  an  Indian  panic.  That 
New  England  was  dilatory  was  the  salvation  of  New  Netherland  thus 
far,  when  delay  again  averted  a  danger  more  threatening  than  any 
that  had  yet  menaced  her. 

The  prayers  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  were  listened  to  by 
Cromwell,  and  he  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies  urging  them 
to  zeal  and  activity,  and  promising  the  help  of  four  well-manned  ships. 
All  the  colonies,  except  Miissachusetts,  responded.  Connecticut  wis 
to  raise  two  hundred  men,  to  be  increased,  if  necessary,  to  five  ban- 
xewKng.  drcd ;  New  Haven  promised  a  hundred  and  thirty-three; 
SSi*i^  Plymouth  promisetl  fifty,  to  be  under  the  command  of  the 
'*•'•  old  8oldit»r,  Miles  Stiindish,  and  that  Captain  Wilietts,  who 

was  one  of  Stuyvesjint's  commissioners  on  the  boundary  question  four 
years  l>efore.  But  Massachusetts  declined  to  furnish  her  quota,  though 
she  permitted  a  force  of  volunteers  to  be  recruited  in  Boston.  The 
ships  sent  by  Cromwell  were  to  be  under  the  command  of  one  Major 
Se<l«::\vi(rk  and  a  raj)tain  Leverett,  and  in  good  season  they  sailed  from 
En^hiiul.  Three  of  the  four,  however,  consumed  four  months  in  a 
V(»yag<^  by  way  of  the  Western  Islands,  and  news  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Enghiiid  and  Holhind,  concluded  in  May,  1654,  received  soon 
after  their  arrival  i»  New  England,  j)ut  an  end  to  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition. Its  only  result  was  the  seizure  of  Fort  Good  Hope  —  in 
spite  of  Umlerhiirs  former  capture,  —  which  was  the  final  disposses- 
sion of  the  Dutch  of  any  territory  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

(ireat  were  the  rejoicings  at  tin*  reception  of  this  news  at  New 
Amsterdam,  where  the  formidable  preparations  in  New  England  for 
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an  invasion  of  the  Dutch  colony  had  aroused  such  alarm  as  to  bring 
about  some  temporary  harmony  between  Stuyvesant  and  his  ^^  araiuet 
opponents,  and  had  united  them  in  some  preparations  for  ••"'*'■ 
defence.  The  Director  appointed  a  day  of  public  tlianksgiving. 
"  Praise  the  Lord,"  he  said  in  his  proclanwtion,  "  praise  the  Lord,  O 
England's  Jerusalem  ;  and  Netherland's  Sion,  praise  ye  the  Lord ! 
He  hath  secured  your  gates,  and  blessed  your  possessions  with  peace, 
even  here,  where  the  threatened  torch  of  war  was  lighted ;  where  the 
waves  reached  our  lips,  and  subsided  only  through  the  power  of  the 
Almighty ! " ' 


There  came  at  the  same  time  other  tidings  hardly  less  gratifying  to 
the  Director.  The  agent,  Le  Bleeuw,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  re- 
monstr:mce  to  the  West  India  Company,  had  been  received  with  great 
i-oldueas  and  severity,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  return  to  New  Nether- 
land.  The  directors  wrote  to  Stuyvesant  that  the  complaints  of  the 
citizi-uH  were  unreasonable,  and  that  they  bad  nothing  to  object  to  in 
his  :idministratinn  of  affairs,  exrept,  indei'd,  that  bi'  was  too  lenient  in 
bis  ili-abngs  with  these  si'ditioiis  pcrsnna  ;  tliat  h>'  "ought  to  have 
acted  with  more  vigor  against  tbe  riu^tcarb'i-s  of  the  fiJing,  and  not 
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have  condescended  to  answer  protests  with  protests."  They  com- 
manded him  now  to  punish  them  as  they  deserved,  and  especially 
Th*  app«i  ^^^"^  delegates  from  Gravesend,  the  Englishmen  Baxter  and 
'^U!}t?r^u  Hubbard.  The  onlv  concession  made  bv  the  chamber  at 
•ppruTrf.  Amsterdam  to  the  pi^pular  party  was  that  the  offices  of  city 
schout  and  provincial  fiscal  should  not  be  held  by  the  same  person, 
and  a  commission  for  the  former  office  was  sent  to  Kuyter,  who, 
more  fortunate  than  his  old  L\^mpanion,  Melyn,  had  long  before  been 
forgiven  for  his  past  offentvs.  He  had,  however,  been  recently  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  st»mewhere  on  Long  Island,  and  Stuyvesant  per- 
mitted his  friend.  Van  Tienhoven.  to  still  remain  both  schout  and 
fiscal  without  regard  to  the  onlers  oi  the  directors  of  the  Company. 
The  other  injunction  for  the  punishment  of  ringleaders  he  observwl 
more  faithfully,  for  he  \'isiteii  Gravesend  and  ejected  Baxter  and  Hub- 
bard from  the  magistracy.  Baxter  fleil  to  New  England,  but  returned 
iigain  within  two  months,  and  not  long  after  he  and  Hubbard  were 
arrestcil  in  the  act  of  raising  the  English  flag  and  reading  a  pn>- 
clamation  declaring  Gravesend  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
public of  England.  Van  Tienhoven,  who  had  gone  from  New  Am- 
sterdam to  quell  the  disturbance,  arresteii  l>oth  and  threw  them  into 
prison,  when*  they  remained  for  months. 

During  all  these  busy  and  turbulent  years  the  Director-general  had 
had  little  leisun^  to  bestow  upon  affairs  on  the  South  River.  It  was 
not  till  lti51  that  he  took  any  decisive  steps  to  exercise  his  power  as 
governor  of  New  Notheiland  over  the  Company's  territory  on  the 
Delaware.  Printz's  Hall  on  Tinicum  Island,  at  that  time  still  knew 
its  lord  and  master  :  its  timbei's  still  creaked  under  his  massive  treid. 
and  its  windows  rattled  at  his  stentorian  voice.  But  Prints  retanwd 
soon  after  to  Sweden.  There  might  have  been  some  lively  and  enter- 
taining ]mssages  of  history  had  the  two  hot-headed  and  imperioos 
governors  known  each  other  earlier :  but  it  wiis  only  when  peace  be- 
tw(M'n  Kn^rland  and  Holland  released  Stuvvesiint,  for  a  season,  from 
internal  dissiMisions  and  perils  from  without,  that  events  on  the  South 
River  demanded  his  active  interferiMice. 

For  years  the  ft»w  Dutch  st^ttlers  of  that  region  were  left  to  an 
almost  hopeless  contest  with  their  neighbors.  Their  fort  —  Fort 
Niissiiu  —  about  four  miles  below  tlu»  present  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  little  m<»re  above  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,*  was  too  far  up  the 

river  to  be  of  anv  pnictical  use,  even  had  its  earrison  been 
..II  th<-  lari^er  than  the   usual   number  of  about  half  a  dozen  men. 

Th«»  onlv  Indians  whost*  trad»»  was  of  much  value  were  the 
Minquas,  and  they  wen*  on  the  Sehuylkill.     But  that  river  was  com- 

1  A  Diitrh  wnnl  siirnifxiim  ]Ii<ldoii-creek  or  Skulk-cTvek. 
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fmanded  by  thu  Swedes  by  a  fuit  built  by  Priiitz  on  an  islaDd  near 
j  its  niuutb,  iM*  well  as  by  Fort  Gottenburg  on  Tinicom  Island,  —  the 
inC  quarantme  station  of  PhiliMielpLiji,  —  whence  vessels  could 
lito  ilii'  Scliuylkill  by  a  short  passitge  over  meadows,  then  under 
V  extending  soutliward  from  the  point  now  known  as  Bartram's 
1  Ctarden.  The  fort  on  the  Schuylkill  was  on  a  duBt«r  of 
1,  at  that  time  an  island,  neaf  where  a  dei.-p  eut  ia  made  through 
rUiti  bliifT  in  front  of  Uartram's  Garden  for  tlio  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
L  ton,  aod  Baltimore  Railroad.*  The  Dutch  commiBsioner  Hudde.  who 
[(led  al  Fort  Niusau,  complained  that  the  Swedes  had  obtiiined 
Uld  over  the  whole  creek."  For,  he  adds,  "  this  kill  or  creek 
konly  remaining  avenue  for  trade  with  the  Minquos,  and  without 
ttrade  tliB  river  (t.  e.  the  Delaware)  is  of  tittle  vnlue."^ 
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might  share  in  the  trade  with  the  Minquas ;  the  Swedes  contented 
themselves  with  cutting  down  the  trees  around  it,  including  the  fruit 
trees  which  Hudde  had  planted,  and  built  another  house  directly  in 
its  front  between  it  and  the  river.  All  such  asseiidons  of  sovereignty 
were  treated  with  like  contempt.  Any  attempt  to  erect  a  building 
by  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes  met  by  sending  upon  the  ground  sufficient 
force  to  destroy  the  material,  threatening  the  repetition  of  the  offence 
with  "  a  sound  drubbing."  It  was  the  power  of  the  constable  rather 
than  of  the  military  arm,  that  was  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  right  of 
the  Swedes  to  the  territory.  No  severer  measures  than  these  threats 
of  personal  chastisement  were  needed  to  keep  the  Dutch  in  sub- 
jection. 

Among  all  the  early  colonial  governors  none  held  more  undisputed 
sway  than  was  exercised  by  Printz  over  the  broad  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware, from  the  muddy  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  low 
capes  of  Henlopen  and  May,  where  the  vexed  and  shifting  sands  con- 
tend in  endless  strife  with  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  Atlantic.     It 

was  all  New  Sweden  for  a  hundred  miles  along  both  banks 
swwiiiihpos-  of  the  noble  river  —  a  rich  and  lovely  country,  its  broad, 

round  hills  covered  with  forests  of  great  trees,  the  growth 
of  many  centuries,  sweeping  down  with  gentle  undulations  to  the 
green  meadows  through  which  the  quiet  streams  of  many  creeks 
wound  gracefully  in  tortuous  channels  on  their  way  to  the  wide 
waters  of  tho  Bav.  "  Printz's  Hall  "  on  Tinicum  Island,  was  the 
capital  of  this  noble  ju'incipality.  Besides  the  fort — New  Grotten- 
burg  —  on  that  island  ;  another,  not  far  off,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  ;  another  —  Elfsborg,  or  Elsingborg  —  at  the  mouth  of 
Salem  Creek  ;  and  still  another.  Fort  Christina,  were  the  strongholds 
when*by  the  Swedish  governor  overawed  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  kept  out  intrudei-s. 

The  Dutch,  however,  never  forgot  their  claims,  by  right  of  prior 
discovery,  to  the  South  River  and  the  beautiful  region  watered  by  its 
many  atHuents.  Hudde,  from  his  fort  a  mile  below  Gloucester  Point, 
could  only  watch  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Swedes,  and  by  his 
preseniH*  bear  witness  against  their  occupation  of  territory  belonging 
to  the  Company.  If  Stuy vesant  could  do  little  else  for  several  yean 
than  support  his  subordinate  by  protest,  with  such  aid,  at  least,  he 
was  always  ready  to  sustain  the  title  of  the  Dutch.     But  when,  in 

lOf)!,  he  found  leisure  for  a  visit  southward,  his  quick  intel- 
juuvT«>««ni  u»  lifreiice  and  the  eve  of  the  soldier  detected  at  once  an  error 

South  KlTi*r.    .  "  ,.  I.   'i  11  »  1 J  1. 

in  the  policy  of  the  past,  and  where  an  advantage  oouid  be 
gained  in  tli<»  futun*.  Fort  Nassau,  he  saw,  was  too  far  up  the  Dela- 
ware, and  was  powerh»ss  agjiiiist  the  Swedes,  who,  with  wise  fore- 
thought,  had  taken  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill. 
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The  trade  of  the  ooantry,  even  at  that  day,  found  its  natural  centre 
at  this  confluence  of  the  rivers.  Printz  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
this.  To  command  and  absorb  this  trade  he  built  his  forts  on  the 
river  and  at  Tinicum,  and  barred  the  approach  to  that  point  by  his 
forts  further  down  the  Delaware.  The  wisdom  of  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernor has  been  justified  by  modern  commerce,  which  concentrates  at 
Girard  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  shipping  trade  of 
Philadelphia,  loading  for  all  parts  of  the  world  from  its  elevators  and 
warehouses,  the  com  and  wheat  of  the  West,  and  the  petroleum  from 
the  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  while  the  products  of  her  mines 
are  turned  into  iron  ships  in  the  yards  of  Newcastle,  a  little  further 
down  the  Bay. 

Fort  Nassau — as  too  far  out  of  the  way  for  defence,  where  there 

was  nothing  to  protect,  and   too  far  out  of  the  way  for  »^  ^^ 

offence,  where  nobody  came  to  be  attacked  —  Stuyvesant  ^yjJSS!!:- 
ordered  to  be  destroy^  and  abandoned.  From  the  Indians,  ^}^^' 
who  were  always  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  he  easily  purchased  ^*^' 
all  the  land  from  the  Christina' to  Boomtje's  or  Bambo  Hoeck, —  now 
corrupted  into  Bombay  Hook.  Within  this  territory,  about  four  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Christina,  is  a  bold  promontory,  commanding 
a  wide  view  of  the  Delaware,  both  above  and  below,  then  named 
Sandhuken.  On  this  point,  where  now  stands  the  town  of  New- 
castle, the  Dutch  built  a  fort  which  they  called  Fort  Casimir. 

Printz  protested  against  this  act  as  an  invasion  of  soil  belonging  to 
the  Swedes.  But  Stuyvesant  apparently  had  brought  force  enough 
with  him  to  defy  interference,  otherwise  it  is  not  likely  that  the  uni- 
form policy  of  past  years,  —  the  prompt  suppression  of  any  attempt 
of  the  Dutch  to  gain  some  vantage-ground  for  offence  and  defence 
on  or  below  the  Schuylkill,  —  would  have  been  pretermitted.  Printz 
certainly  was  not  unmindful  of  the  advantage  he  was  losing.  He  no 
longer  commanded  the  Delaware,  and  his  fort  at  the  mouth  ,^^  swwim 
of  Salem  Creek  (Elsingborg)  was  abandoned  as  useless.  It  r^j^n^. 
was  pretended  that  it  had  become  uninhabitable  because  of  ^^^^' 
the  mosquitoes,  and  that  it  was  named  therefore  Myggenborg  (Mos- 
quito Fort)  ;  but  the  real  reason  was,  no  doubt,  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  blockade  a  river  of  which  the  Swedes  were  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  possession.  Both  parties,  moreover,  dreaded  the  occu- 
pation of  the  disputed  territory  by  the  English  more  than  they  feared 
eacli  other ;  and  it  was  agreed,  therefore,  between  Stuyvesant  and 
Printz,  that  they  should  not  indulge  themselves  in  hostilities,  but  that 
tliey  would  ^*keep  neighborly  friendship  and  correspondence  together, 
and  act  its  friends  and  allies." 

Both,  no  doubt,  meant  to  keep  this  compact  till  they  were  strong 
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the  Delaware.  But  stopping  at  New  Amsterdam,  to  iuform  Stuyve- 
sant  in  a  friendly  way  of  their  purpose,  and  to  secure  his  acquiescence, 
he  arrested  them  without  ceremony,^  and  would  only  release  them  on 
condition  of  their  immediate  return  whence  they  came. 

Printz,   nevertheless,  sent   messengers  to  Sweden  to  complain  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  Dutch,  and  had  he  waited  long  enough  would 
have  received  the  aid  he  asked  for.     But  either  tired  of  waiting,  or 
impelled  by  a  growing  unpopularity  which  his  arbitrary  rule  had  pro- 
voked, he  sailed  himiself  for  home  late  in  1653,  before  his 
messengers  could  be  heard  from.     Their  mission,  however,  leatwNew 
was  not  unsuccessful.     Before  Printz  reached  Sweden  a  ship 
was  dispatched  with  a  deputy  governor   on  board,    John    Rysingh, 
with  a  force  of  about  three  hundred  men,  whose  first  act  was  the 
capture  of  Fort  Casimir. 

Rysingh  was  to  supersede  Printz  in  case  Printz  should  wish  to  re- 
tire, as  he  had  asked  leave  to  do.  Having  already  gone  to  Sweden 
there  was  no  question  of  Rysingh's  position,  though  Printz  had  left 
his  son-in-law,  John  Papp^oya,  as  his  representative  at  Tinicum.  It 
seems,  however,  that  Rysingh  did  not  wait  to  communicate  with  his 
countrymen  before  exercising  his  power ;  for  he  found  none  of  them 
below  Fort  Casimir,  as  Elsingborg,  on  Salem  Creek,  had  been  aban- 
doned. His  instructions  from  the  government  at  home  were  pacific ; 
he  was  not  to  break  the  peace  with  the  Dutch  ;  as  to  Fort  Casimir — 
he  was  to  leave  it  in  their  hands,  unless  there  was  danger  of  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  —  a  danger  not  imminent,  as  there  was 
hardly  an  Englishman  then  on  the  banks  of  the  South  River. 

He  paid  no  regard,  however,  to  his  instructions,  not  waiting  even, 
apparently,  to  learn  the  situation  of  affairs  on  shore,  or  that  his  supe- 
rior, Printz,  had  gone  to  Sweden.  "  On  the  last  day  of  May,"  wrote 
Gerrit  Bikker,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Casimir,  to  Stuyvesant,  "  we 
perceived  a  sail,  not  knowing  who  she  was  or  where  from."  On  the 
27th  of  May,  1654,  Rysingh  himself  wrote  to  Stuyvesant:  "I  cannot 
refrain  giving  you  notice  that  a  few  days  ago  I  arrived  here  safe  in 
the  government  ship  the  Aren^  with  a  considerable  number  of  people 
from  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  ; "  and  in  his  report  to  his  own  govern- 
ment 2  he  fixes  the  date  of  his  arrival  as  "  a  few  days  before  the  27th 
of  May." 

Whatever  the  date  of  his  arrival,  which  is  thus  left  uncertain,  the 
fort  Wiis  taken  without  resistance.  Bikker  sent  messengers  to  the  ship 
to  iLsk  who  she  was  and  what  was  her  purpose.     Adrian  van  Tien- 

*  S<»e  thf  jM'titi«m  for  nMlresj*  for  this  outra^'o  of  ".TiwjK^r  (iraine,  William  Tuttill,  and 
numy  other  the  inhnhituiils  of  New  IlavtMi  and  Sotockct."     Hazard,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  192  et  seq. 

*  Holland  Doc.  cited  in  Hazards  Annuls  of  Vtwmylvania. 
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hoven  —  a  brother  of  the  New  A  msterdam  fiscal — reported  on  hia  re- 
turn that  she  was  Swedish,  and  that  a  new  eovemor  was  on 

tort  CkdBLr  ^ 

toka  bT  uw  board  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Van  Tien, 
hoven  and  others  counselled  defence.  "What  can  I  do?"  said 
Bikker,  "  there  is  no  powder."  There  was  no  time  for  deliberation. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  immediately  landed  at  the  head  of  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  marched  into  the  fort  and,  at  the  points  of  their  swords, 
compelled  submission.  Bikker  "  welcomed  them  as  friends,"  he  says, 
and  asked  a  parley  ;  but,  he  adds,  "  the  soldiers  were  immediately 
cliaaed  out  of  the  fort,  and  their  goods  taken  in  posseaaion,  as  likewise 
my  property,  and  I  could  hardly  by  entreaties  bring  it  so  far  to  bear 
that  I,  with  my  wife  and  children,  were  not  likewise  shut  out  almost 
naked."  Van  Tienhoven  hurried  back  to  the  ship  to  ask  of  Rysingh 
his  commission  and  the  reasons  for  thia  summury  proceeding.  It  was 
by  order  of  the  Queen,  the  governor  said,  whose  ambassadors  at  the 

Hague  had  been 
told  by  the  States- 
General  and  the 
directors  of  the 
West  India  Com- 
pany that  they  had 
not  authorized  the 
erection  of  this  fort 
on  Swedish  terri- 
tory, the  directors 
our 
in  your 
Excellency's  way, 
drive  them  off,"  U 
was  all  a  lie,  no  doubt ;  but  Rysingh  slapped  Van  Tienhoven  on  the 
breast,  and  said,  with  a  hearty  and  confident  familiarity,  "Go,  tell 
vour  Governor  that !  " ' 

The  Swedes  were  again  in  undisputed  possession  on  the  South 
River.  All  the  Dutch  in  and  about  the  fort  were  required  either  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Sweden  or  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country.  To  inuke  the  event  the  more  significant  the  name  of  the 
fort  was  tlmnged  to  'l'r.'falldigheet  (Trinity  fort)  because  it  was  taken 
on  Trinity  Suntiiiy,  or  more  probably,  because  that  festival  of  the 
i-hurch  WHS  within  :i  week  of  Its  capture.' 

When  the  news  reached  New  Amsterdam  the  town  rocked  with 
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excitement  and  indignation  from  the  Battery  to  Wall  Street.  Stuyve- 
sant  seized  an  opportmiity  that  occurred  presently  to  re- 
taliate,  though  it  produced  no  other  result  than  private  in-  of  stuyTe- 
jury.  A  Swedish  ship,  bound  for  the  South  River,  ran  into 
the  Kill  behind  Staten  Island,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  New  Amster- 
dam for  a  pilot.  Stuyvesant  imprisoned  the  messengers  and  dis- 
patched a  file  of  soldiers  to  the  vessel  to  seize  her  and  her  crew,  to  be 
detained  till  Fort  Casimir  was  restored.  The  captain  lost  ship  and 
cargo,  but  Rysingh  was  not  moved  thereby  to  give  up  his  capture.  He 
disregarded  all  the  messages  from  Stuyvesant,  who  invited  him  to  New 
Amsterdam,  with  the  assurance  of  a  safe  conduct,  that  they  might 
come  to  terms  in  regard  to  the  fort  and  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  Delaware.  The  Swedish  governor  preferred  possession  to  ne- 
gotiation, and  declined  to  discuss  the  subject,  either  in  person  or  by 
deputy.  Stuyvesant  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and  his  anger  was 
not  of  a  kind  that  cooled  by  waiting. 

But  his  indignation  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  Company's 
directors  in  Holland.  In  their  letters  to  Stuyvesant  they  denounced 
the  surrender  of  Casimir  as  ^^  infamous,"  as  ^^  scandalous,"  and  as 
"cowardly;"  the  conduct  of  the  commandant,  Bikker,  was  declared 
to  be  in  that  *^  shameful  transaction,"  "  unfaithful,  yea,  treacherous," 
and  his  apprehension  was  earnestly  insisted  on ;  and  it  was,  they 
urged,  the  Director's  duty,  "to  exert  every  nerve  to  revenge  that 
injury,  not  only  by  restoring  affairs  to  their  former  situation,  but  by 
driving  the  Swedes  from  every  side  of  the  river  as  they  did  with  us." 
They  were  much  in  earnest,  and  meant  to  put  it  in  the  Director's 
power  to  obey  their  orders. 

Communication  between  the  colonies  and  Europe  was  so  slow  and 
infrequent  that  winter  was  near  before  Stuyvesant  could  hear  from 
Amsterdam,  and  all  action  was  necessarily  delayed.  The  Director 
availed  himself  of  this  interval  of  quiet  in  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment to  visit  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  some  months  in  the 
hope  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  colony.  But  in  this  he  was 
thwarted  by  Cromwell's  expedition  under  Sir  William  Penn.  "  We 
have  mett  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  with  three  ships 
under  his  command,"  wrote  the  commissioner,  Edward  Winslow,  from 
Harbadoes.  "  This  man's  business  wiis  to  settle  a  faire  trade  between 
the  Netherlands  and  this  place ;  but  we  spoiled  the  sport."  In  this 
project  Stuyvesant  spent  more  than  half  a  year,  and  had  hoped  great 
things.  So  serious  a  disappointment,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  make 
him  the  less  inclined  for  another  expedition  in  another  direction,  when 
soon  after  his  return  a  ship  of  war  arrived  from  Holland  with  orders 
tliat  he  should  move  against  the  Swedes  on  the  South  River. 
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Rysingh,  who  was  in  command  at  Christina,  could  see  the  Dutch 
ships  at  anchor  between  his  fort  and  Trinity,  and  knew  what  he  had 
to  expect.  He  had  sent  ten  men  to  reinforce  Sohnte,  before  he  had 
heard  o£  the  surrender,  but  these  were  met  by  the  Dutch  and  all  but 
two  taken  prisoners.  It  was  a  serious  loss,  as  it  reduced  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Christina  to  only  about  thirty  men.  Stuyvesant  pushed  for- 
ward to  its  investment  the  day  after  Trinity  capitulated. 


9<  Ft   Chrlitlufftem  C*mp4nh 


The  fort  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fishkill  (now  Brandywine) 
and  Christina  Creek,  on  low  land  overlooked  by  all  the  neighboring 
heights.  Its  builder  had  evidently  thought  that  no  enemy  would 
ever  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  take  advantage  of  its  situation  and  ap- 
pniiu'h  it  on  the  land  siile  fi-oin  the  ivar,  when  the  clear  intent  was 
th;it  it  should  only  l>e  uttuckoil  in  front  frmn  the  river,  Stuyvesant 
paiii  only  so  much  deference  to  this  contidence  in  the  probiible  ninde 
of  attack  as  to  erect  his  first  batti-ry  on  tlu^  opjKisite  bank  of  the 
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Christina ;  then  moving  his  vessels  up  the  Brandywine  he  landed  his 
men  and  threw  up  four  other  batteries,  one  on  Timber  Island,  another 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  two  more  to  the  west  of  it,  and  all 
commanding  it.  On  each  of  these  and  on  Rysingh's  shallop,  which 
the  Dutch  had  captured,  they  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  States-General, 
^^  all  which  hostile  acts,  injuries,  and  insults,"  says  the  indignant 
Swedish  commander,  "  we  were  to  our  great  mortification  compelled 
to  witness  and  suffer,  being  unable  to  resist  them  by  reiison  of  our 
want  of  men  and  of  powder,  whereof  our  supplies  scarcely  sufficed  for 
a  single  round  for  our  guns." 

The  siege  lasted,  nevertheless,  for  twelve  days.  Shots  were  once 
or  twice  exchanged,  one  from  the  Swedes  doing  no  other  damage 
than  to  frighten  some  of  the  Dutchmen  into  the  woods,  while  those 
from  the  batteries  went  wide  over  the  fort.  The  time  was  consumed 
not  in  fighting  but  in  negotiation,  though  the  invaders  destroyed  the 
little  village  of  Christinaham,  where  they  planted  a  battery  in  the 
rear  of  the  fort,  despoiled  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  houses  of  the 
Swedes,  killed  their  cattle  and  swine,  and  abused  their  women. 
These  depredations  were  carried  on  as  far  up  the  river  as  New  Got- 
tenburg,  where,  among  those  robbed  of  their  possessions  was  Printz's 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  ex-governor,  Pappegoya.  Stuyvesant,  per- 
haps, was  unwilling  to  shed  blood  ;  Rysingh,  evidently,  could  only 
delay  the  inevitable  result  by  protest  and  expostulation.  When  at 
last,  as  he  says,  his  ^"^  few  and  hastily  collected  people  were  getting 
worn  out,  partly  sick,  and  partly  ill-disposed,  and  some  had  de- 
serted," and  all  who  were  left  were  inclined  to  mutiny,  then  he  sur- 
rendered. 

By  the  articles  of  capitulation  the  garrison  was  permitted  to  march 
out  of  the  fort  '"  with  beating  of  drums,  fifes,  and  flying 
Fortchrif-  colors,  fifing  matchcs,  balls  in  their  mouths,  with  their  hand 
and  side-arms  ; "  the  property  belonging  to  the  Swedish 
crown,  the  Swedish  company,  and  to  individuals  was  to  be  unmo- 
lested ;  and  the  Governor,  Rysingh,  and  all  who  chose  to  go  with 
him,  were  to  be  transported,  free  of  expense,  to  Europe.^  Not  that 
there  was  any  wish  to  expel  the  Swedes  from  the  country,  but  only 
to  give  facilities  to  those  who  chose  to  go.  It  was  the  order  of  the 
Company  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  retiiin  possession  of  Chris- 
tina on  condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral ;  Stuyvesant  made  the  <)fft»r  to  Rysingh,  but  he  declined  it. 

This  was  the  end  of  Swedish  rule  in  America.     Though  the  events 

>  Albany  litcords  citoil   in  Hazard  and  OTuIIa^han  ;  Ferris'ii  Original  SttUewttmi  mi  tkt 
Ddawart.;  CampaniuH*  I^scrifftion  of  Xew  ^wtdtu ;  KysiDgh's  Report  in  New  IMr 
Soe,  CoU.,  New  Scries,  vol.  i.,  and  Hazard's  Annals. 
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we  have  related  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence between  Sweden  and  Holland  for  years  afterward,  and  Rysingh 
labored  long  and  zealously  to  induce  his  government  to  reinstate  him 
in  the  possession  of  the  South  River,  no  measures  were  ever  taken 
to  that  end.^  Some  Swedes  remained  along  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware ;  and  being  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  the  Dutch  cared  more 
for  trade  with  the  Indians,  they  did  much  by  their  industry  and  thrift 
to  develop  the  best  resources  of  that  fertile  region. 

At  the  fall  of  Christina  Stuyvesant  returned  to  New  Amsterdam, 
and  soon  after  appointed  Johan  Paul  Jaquet  as  governor  over  the 
southern  territory  of  the  West  India  Company.  The  undisputed  pos- 
session of  that  territory,  however,  was  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit 
to  a  corporation  already  embarrassed  with  enormous  debts. 

A  portion  of  it,  therefore,  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
in  consideration  of  advances  its  burgomasters  had  made  the  NewAnutei, 
Company.  This  Colony  of  the  City,  as  it  was  called,  ex-  ^•hedtjof 
tended  from  the  west  side  of  Christina  Creek  to  Bombav  ^™»*«"*»™- 
Hook  on  the  Delaware ;  the  remainder  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
New  Netherland  was  known  as  the  Colony  of  the  Company .^ 

The  new  colony  was  to  be  called  Nieuwer  Amstel  (New  Amstel) 

*  In  removing  ii  portion  of  tlu>  foundation  wall  of  the  old  Fort  Christina  in  March, 
1755,  a  hundred  yeara  after  it8  capture  by  the  Dutch,  there  was  found  buried  a  quantity 
of  cunnon-ballK.  j^renade^,  nnd  other  articles,  which  it  waM  8uppo8ed  were  concealed  there 
by  RvHinjrh  with  reference  to  his  possible  return.     Acrelius.    Ferris. 

'  Acn*Iius  {New  Sweden^  or  the  iSu^edish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware;  New  York  Hist, 
N*x.  <W/.,  Nfw  Sorio,  vol.  ii.)  reverses  these  boundaries,  giving  to  the  Colony  of  the  Com- 
|Miny  th«'  t«Tritt>ry  frt)m  Christinji  Creek  to  Bombay  Hook,  and  to  the  Colony  of  the  City 
th:ii  extt'ndinjr  from  the  creek  to  the  extent  of  the  Dutch  settlement  northward.  Ferris 
acei'pts  this  a>  correct  notwithstanding  it  would  include  Fort  Casimir,  —  which  was  unques- 
tionsibly  ceded  to  the  burgoma.sters  of  Amsterdam,  —  within  the  l>ounds  of  the  Colony  of 
the  ComjKiny.  It  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  strange  as  it  is  that  Acrelins,  usually  so  accurate, 
should  have  made  such  a  mistake,  and  that  Ferris,  who  is  alw.iys  careful,  should  have  fol- 
lowe<l  him.  O'Calhighan,  Brodhead,  Bancroft,  and  others  give  the  division  we  have 
adopted  in  the  text.  There  can  l)e  no  question  of  its  accuracy.  Smith  {History  of  New 
YorL)  quotes  from  the  commission  to  Jacob  Alricks  —  who  was  sent  out  by  the  burgo- 
masters of  Amsterdam  as  director-general  of  their  colony  —  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 
a.s  **  l)eginning  at  the  west  side  of  the  Minquaa  or  Christina  Kill,  in  the  Indian  langnagf* 
SusiMK-ough,  to  the  mouth  of  the  luiy,  or  river,  called  Bompt  Hook  (now  Duck  Creek  or 
Little  Duck  Creek),  in  the  Indian  language  Cannaresse ;  and  so  far  inland  as  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  the  Minquaas  land  with  all  the  streams,  etc.,  appurtenances  and  dependen- 
cies."  In  the  "transfer  and  cession  "  of  the  colony  from  Stuyvesant  to  Alricks  (cited  in 
full  fn>tii  AlUiuy  lit  cord n,\o\.  xv.,  in  Hazard's  AnuiiL<)  the  lK>undaries  are  defined  in  almost 
thi*  .•iiiine  terms  as  *'  iK'ginning  at  the  west  side  of  the  Miiiquas  or  Christinakil,  named  in 
their  language  Suspencongh,  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay  or  river  included,  named  Bonipjes- 
Ikm  k.  (Tre»'s  Corner),  in  the  Indian  lan};ua;L:e  Cannareses."  etc.,  etc.  The  northern  boun- 
«i;ir\  of  N»'w  Anisttl.  tlu'U.  was  Christina  Crerk,  and  its  southern  at  the  island  uhich 
has  Ihm'Ii  calleil  Hoiiipt  Ib>nk,  Boniptje>hoeck,  Boonife««  Hook,  Bainlx)  Hook,  but  is  now 
known  :is  Bombay  I  look  Island. 

VOI^   II.  11 
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from  a  suburb  ol  the  city  of  Amsterdam ; '  and  Caaimir,  where  n 
tdwn  begitn  tfi  grow,  to  be  known  in  later  times  as  Newcastle,  took 
the  name  of  the  colony.  Fort  Christina  became  Altoua,  and  New 
Gottsiiberg  the  Island  Kattenberg.  The  bur^masters  of  Amstordani 
were  warmly  intei-ested  in  their  new  possession,  and  offered  lai^  in- 
ducements to  all  who  would  emigrate  thither.  Tbe  directors  of  the 
Company  were  full  of  confidence,  and  evidently  looked  upon  the  es- 
tahlisbment  of  a  new  colony  under  such   fuvonible  auspices  as  the 


assuninee  of  fresh  prosperity  to  themselvea.  The  exiled  Wald 
then  numerous  in  Holland,  it  was  thought,  would  be  a  large  a 
uable  ae<Tssion  to  New  Nethcrland,  and  that  there  might  be  i 
enough  for  the  expected  increase  in  population  the  directors  ordered 
Stuyvesunt  to  "endeavor  to  purcliase,  before  it  can  be  aooompUalied 
by  any  other  nation,  all  that  tract  of  land  situated  lietween  the  Sootli 
Kiver  and  the  eomer  of  the  North  River,"  by  which  w»s  mitant,  bU 
that  portion  of  the  present  State  of  New  Jersey  whose  coast  lin«  ex- 
tendii  from  rajn"!  May  to  Sandy  Hiwk. 

But  those  sanguine  anticipations  were  never  to  be  fulfilled  under 
Dutch  rule  on  the  South  Itiver.  I'he  tint  company  of  Rmignuits  tntt 
uat  from  Aiusterdun   fur  the  city  colony,  with  Jacob  Alricks  at  U 

'    Bt«IlHHl. 
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head  as  director-general  of  New  Amstel,  were  wrecked  on  the  south 
side  of  Long  Island  near  Fire  Island  inlet  —  a  neighborhood  where  so 
many  good  ships  have  since  laid  their  bones.  Though  no  lives  were 
lost,  and  the  people,  more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  were  sent  for- 
ward, with  others  from  other  ships  that  arrived  safely,  to  their  new 
homes,  the  misfortune  was  only  the  first  of  many  to  follow. 

The  first  two  years  were  years  of  sickness,  privation,  and  discon- 
tent. The  pleasant  climate  tempted  the  ignorant  emigrants  j^t^^  i^ 
to  carelessness  and  exposure,  while  the  virgin  soil  was  as  ***««®*®°y- 
rank  with  miasm  as  it  was  rich  in  fertility.  The  crops  were  full  of 
promise,  but  before  the  time  of  harvest  came  worms  and  other  insects 
devoured  the  ripening  grains,  and  what  they  left  the  enfeebled  settlers, 
stricken  with  fevers  and  with  agues,  were  too  weak  to  gather.  Nature 
resented,  as  she  always  does,  the  intrusion  upon  her  savage  solitude ; 
to  the  ploughing  of  every  field,  to  every  encroachment  of  the  clearing 
upon  the  forest,  she  attached  a  penalty,  and  for  every  seed  that  was 
sowed  she  provided  an  enemy ;  if  she  could  not  destroy  the  intruders 
by  disease,  she  would  drive  them  away  by  depriving  them  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  In  this  inevitable  strife  of  the  pioneer  with  the  forces 
of  nature  the  unhappy  settlers  were  n^luced  to  extremity.  Many 
died,  among  them  the  surgeon  of  the  colony,  the  wife  of  Director 
Alricks,  and  later  the  Director  himself;  but  the  greatest  mortality 
was  among  the  children. 

To  add  to  their  other  misfortunes  it  was  annoifnced,  the  second 
year,  when  the  sickness  was  at  its  woi-st,  and  the  failure  of  the  har- 
vest had  compelled  them  to  use  their  seed-corn  for  food,  that  the 
Amsterdam  Company  would  no  longer  supply  provisions,  as  it  was 
originally  agreed  they  should,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  to  all  the 
emigrants  ;  taxes  on  their  lands,  from  which  it  was  promised  they 
should  be  free,  were  exacted ;  and  restrictions  upon  trade,  from  which 
they  were  to  be  exempt,  for  a  term  of  years,  were  to  be  enforced  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  stimulus  of  hope  for  the  future,  which  might 
have  sustiiined  them  in  their  present  distress,  was  taken  away  ;  dis- 
content made  hunger  the  harder  to  bear,  and  to  sickness  was  added 
despair. 

William  Beekman,  one  of  the  sehepens  of  New  Amsterdam,  was 
appointed  vice-director  over  the  colony  of  the  Company.  Perhaps 
it  was  im|)ossible  that  any  administration  of  affairs  should  be  satis- 
factory with  a  jHH)ple  reduced  to  a  condition  so  wretched  ;  at  any  rate, 
b«*t\vc(»n  the  gov<»rn()rs  then*  was  no  harmony,  each  accusing  the  other 
nf  a  want  of  wisdom,  and  the  colonists  sustaining  tlu^  charges  that 
were  nuide  against  each.      Those  who  could  returned  to  Now  Nother- 
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Origin  of  the  Society  op  Friends  in  England.  —  George  Fox.  —  His  Life, 
Character,  and  Teachings.  —  Beliefs  of  the  Friends.  —  Their  Manner  of 
Life  and  Speech. —  The  Friends  and  the  Established  Church.  —  Origin  of 
Name  **  Quakers."  —  Arrival  of  the  First  Friends  at  Boston.  —  Action  of 
the  Boston  Magistrates. — The  Persecution  of  the  Quakers  begun.  —  Ac- 
cessions TO  THEIR  Number.  —  The  First  General  Laws  against  them.  —  Re- 
fusal OF  Rhode  Island  to  join  in  this  Legislation.  —Mary  Dyer. — Ban- 
ished Friends   RETURN    TO    BoSTON. — INCREASED    STRINGENCY   OF  THE   LaWS. — 

Proceedings  at  New  Haven  and  elsewhere.  —  The  Death  Penalty  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.—  Cases  of  Persecution.  —  Mary  Dyer  and  her  Companions  at 
Boston.  —  Their  Trial  and  Punishment.  —  Other  Trials.  —  Interference  of 
the  King.  —  End  of  the  Persecutions. 

After  the  Rev.  Johir  Clark  and  his  companion  Crandall  had  been 
punished  in  1651,  for  their  visit  to  Lynn,    and  the  Rev.  ^  lyn  j^ 
Obadiah  Holmes  had  been  whipped  for  the  same  offence,  the  ^^  con- 
church  of  Boston  enjoyed  rest  for  a  season.     Perhaps  the   ^^«"*««- 
word  enjoyment  carries  with  it  a  flavor  too  positive  to  be  associated 
with  the  men  whose  temper  tasted  a  fierce  delight  in  controversy, 
and  who  might  therefore  be  imagined  as  pining  while  heresy  was  in- 
active.    At  any  rate  they  were  not  long  left  without  a  fresh  and 
peculiarly  grateful  opportunity.     This  came  with  the   first 
appearance  of  Quakerism  in  Massachusetts  ;    and  the  facts  appean  in 
must  be  prefaced  by  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  pur-  Mtta.— its 
port  of  that  form  of  religion. 

In  the  summer  of  1651  Cromwell  was  getting  ready  to  win  the 
battle  of  Worcester  against  Scotch  Presbyterians,  royalists,  and 
Charles  Stuart.  George  Fox  was  lying  in  the  House  of 
Correction  at  Derby,  committed,  as  Justices  Bennet  and  ^^^ 
Barton  said,  for  the  "  avowed  uttering  and  broaching  of  divei-s  blas- 
phemous opinions  contrary  to  a  late  act  of  Parliament.''  While  there 
ill  «hirance  lie  was  pestered  by  Justice)  Bennett  to  enlist  and  take  part 
in  tlu»  coming  campaign.  There  seems  always  to  have  been  a  great 
opinion  of  his  steadiness,  power  of  coinmand,  and  sway  over  men. 
The  Parliament  soldiers  were  once  very  angry  with  him  because  he 
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declined  their  offer  of  a  colonelcy;  and  it  led  to  iiis  being  thrown  Into 
a  vilu  bole  in  a  jail.  But  ha  would  not  purchase  his  liberty  of  Jus- 
tice Bennett  on  those  ternis.  "  I  told  lum  that  I  was  brought  off 
from  outward  vinra.  After  a  while  the  coustablea  fetched  me  up 
again,  and  brought  me  before  the  commiasioners,  who  said  I  should 
go  for  a  soldier."  Probably  a  general  jail-delivery  waa  going  on  at 
this  time  of  all  promising  subjects,  debtors  and  otherwise,  not  abso- 
lute malefactors,  to  recruit  the  army.  "  But  I  told  them  that  I  was 
dead  to  it.  They  said  I  was  alive."  Truly,  never  was  any  man 
more  so,  and  moi-e  valiant  with  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  soldier. 
We  shall  see  that  disciples  of  his  brought  over  his  stifEuesB  and  heroic  ' 
patience  to  America. 


George  Fox  was  born  at  Dmyton-in-thc-Clay,  in  Leicfatershire,  in 
1624.     His  fiither'a  name  was  Christopher,  and  the  neighbors 
!!^)i>!me-    for  good  reason  callwl  iiiiu  "  Righteous  Christer."     The  son 
*"'  Georsii  dcacribed  himauU  as  a  grave  and  sUiid  cliild,  rathrr 

disUking  that  lightness  and  gayety  of  demeanor  which  he  was  alway* 
disposed  to  consider  wanton.  His  youth  was  pure  and  righteofl*. 
They  tried  to  make  a  minister  of  him.  but,  like  Jacob  Bohmen,  hm 
b«oame  a  cobbler.  It  was  u  habit  of  his  to  esy  "  Vorily  "  in  all  hit 
dealings ;  so  that  people  said,  "  If  Geoi^  Ba\-s  Verily,  th«re  U  no  al- 
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tering  him."  ^  At  nineteen  he  was,  with  a  cousin,  drinking  beer  in  a 
company  which  insisted  that  he  who  refused  to  drink  healths  should 
pay  the  whole  score.  Fox  refused  the  wanton  drinking,  and  retired, 
and  from  that  day  he  broke  ofiE  all  familiarity  with  his  relations,  old 
and  young,  and  fell  into  great  despondency  and  spiritual 
trouble  which  lasted  for  some  time.  ^^I  went,"  he  said,  anddeTpon- 
"  to  many  a  priest  to  look  for  comfort,  but  found  no  comfort  *°''^* 
from  them."  One  of  them  advised  him  to  get  rid  of  his  megrims  by 
singing  psalms  and  smoking  tobacco.  But  Fox  had  neither  ear  nor 
voice,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  ^^  drinking  the  shameful,"  as  the 
Wahabees  style  the  custom  which  Raleigh  imported  into  England. 
He  went  to  see  a  very  experienced  adviser  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
"  found  him  only  like  an  empty  hollow  cask."  Walking  in  the  garden 
with  another  minister,  imparting  the  secret  ailment  to  him,  he  hap- 
pened to  put  his  foot  into  a  flower-bed,  whereupon  the  man  of  God 
fell  into  a  great  rage,  and  dispensed  with  the  use  of  consolatory 
phrases.  Another  minister  thought  he  needed  physic  and  blood-let- 
ting, but  Fox  says  that  no  blood  could  come  out  of  him,  so  dried  up 
was  his  body  with  sorrow.  He  avoided  Christmas  gayeties  and  mar- 
riage feasts,  and  began  to  seek  out  the  company  of  widows  and  poor 
persons,  to  minister  to  their  low  estate. 

Walking  in  a  field  on  a  Sunday  morning  the  Lord  opened  to  him 
that  a  man  need  not  be  bred  at  the  University  in  order  to  be 
a  minister  of  Christ.     It  was  a  new  idea  to  him  ;  as  new  as  hi*  new 

belief 

it  was  to  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen.  It  struck  at  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  ministers.  At  another  time  he  was  impressed  that 
God  dwelt  in  people's  hearts  and  not  in  the  "  steeple-houses."  From 
that  time  forward  the  sound  of  the  Sunday  bells  struck  at  his  life  "  at 
the  very  hearing  of  it,"  and  he  obeyed  its  summons  to  go  to  church 
for  the  purpose  of  cleiiring  his  conscience  to  the  priest  and  the  parish. 
He  fasted,  wandered  in  solitary  places,  sat  with  his  Bible  in  hollow 
trees  where  it  was  too  lonesome  for  mankind ;  walked  at  night,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  workings  of  that  mingled  imagination  and 
spiritual  feeling  which  he  perceived  to  be  the  direct  working  of  the 
Lord.  "  I  saw  the  great  love  of  God,  and  I  was  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  infinitude  of  it."  "  When  at  any  time  my  condition  was 
vailed  *'  —  as  it  frequently  was  by  the  conflict  between  his  old  conven- 
tional beliefs  and  this  new  spontaneity  —  *'  my  secret  belief  was  stayed 
tinn,  and  hope  underneath  held  nn\  as  an  anc  lior  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sra,  and  anchored  my  immortal  soul  to  its  Bishop,  causing  it  to  swim 
ahovo  the  sea,  the  world,  where  all  the  raging  waves,  foul  weather, 
tempests,  and  temptations  are.'' 

^  Journal  of  Gtonje  Fox,  edited  by  Wilson  Anniatead. 
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Then  everything  that  was  carnal  and  unrighteous  was  manifested 
to  him  in  this  inner  light  which  dawned  beyond  his  ordinary  morn- 
ings. And  he  saw  the  mountains  burning  up,  ^^and  the  rubbish, 
the  rough  and  crooked  ways  and  places,  made  smooth  and  plain, 
that  the  Lord  might  come  into  his  tabernacle."  People  soon  began 
to  come  from  far  and  near  to  listen  to  his  prophecy.  He 
of  hi""*  dealt  largely  in  symbols,  and  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  an 
prcM  ing.  imagination  like  that  of  William  Blake,  the  poet  and  artist, 
who  earned,  in  our  time,  the  reputation  of  insanity  by  believing  in 
the  external  reality  of  his  inward  visions.  Like  Blake,  Fox  had  an 
eye  which  translated  into  instantaneous  solidity  the  imagery  of  his 
feeling.  Sitting  in  a  friend's  house,  he  saw  there  was  a  great  crack 
about  to  split  the  earth,  and  ^'a  great  smoke  to  go  as  the  crack 
went,"  and  a  great  shaking  to  follow  the  path  of  the  crack.  It  was 
the  earth  in  people's  hearts.  Walking  through  the  main  street  of 
Litchfield  he  saw  a  channel  of  blood  running  down,  and  the  market- 
place a  pool  of  blood.  Once  he  met  Cromwell  riding  into  Hampton 
Court,  and  before  he  came  to  him  he  saw  a  waft  of  death  go  forth 
against  him,  **  and  when  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man." 
No  doubt  the  Protector  did  so  look,  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death 
in  1658,  when  George  Fox  met  him. 

So  John  Woolman  saw  one  day  "a  mass  of  matter  of  a  dull, 
gloomy  color,  between  the  south  and  the  east,"  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  the  misery  of  all  human  beings,  and  that  he  formed  a 
part  of  it.  Afterward  he  heard  a  pure  and  ravishing  voice,  as  of 
an  angel  speaking  to  other  angels,  and  saying,  "  John  Woolman  is 
dead  ;''  but  knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  was  alive,  he  greatly  won- 
dered what  the  heavenly  voice  could  mean.  But  it  meant,  "  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me."     It  was  the  death  and  surrender  of  his  own  will. 

No  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages  ever  believed  more  profoundly  than 
The  Quaker  ^^®  early  Quakcrs  in  that  absolute  self-abnegation  and  anni- 
J^ribnt^-  liilation  of  the  individual  which  secured  to  the  Divine  will 
"°"  a  free  course  through  their  souls.     This  was  a  prime  doc- 

trine of  Quakerism.  In  the  strength  of  it  they  abjured  fdl  personal 
preferences,  hazarded  the  prejudice  and  wrath  of  their  opponents, 
breathed  sweet  air  in  the  foulness  of  dungeons,  where  they  had  to  lie 
with  the  mouth  close  to  the  crack  beneath  their  cell  door,  to  keep  tlie 
beatified  life  in  their  bodies ;  the  doctrine  dulled  the  smart  ojf  the 
lash,  made  the  hangman's  noose  sit  lightly,  and  soothed  the  broiaeB  of 
stonings  and  cudgel  lings. 

With  this  lively  outwardness  of  George  Fox's  imagination  there  wis 
combined  a  sense  of  inward  discernment,  a  spiritual  toaoh  for  the 
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monil  coiidition  of  the  people  whom  lie  met,  wbich  could  hardly  fail 
ID  his  timtrs  tu  be  regarded  as  having  a  supeniatural  origin.     He  per- 
c«ivt^  thut  aoiue  persons  in  his  congregations  were  possessed  by  un> 
I  spirits.     He  told  them  so ;  sometimes  they  left  the 
If  Bomittimes  they  were  converted  to  a  cleaner  life.     He  ot  po.-. 
^tiiat  the  Lord  had  given  him  u  spirit  of  discerning.     It    "^ 
U  certain  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  the  Swiss  nov- 
elist and  historian, 
who    could     recall, 
without  eSort,  and 
very    iniieh    to   the 
ttstoniBhrnent  of  the 
persons  implicated, 
Uiuir     words     and 
sometimes  the  inci- 
dents of  their  lives, 
never   having    seen 
ur   heard    of   them 
before,    but     never 
laying  claim  in  con- 
•eqaence  to  any  pre- 
tvrnutnral    gift,  — 
8o  Fox  felt  the  veiled 
prw»enoe  of  im-gular 
diepotiitions.       "  As 
I   was    going    to   a 
meeting,"  said  Fos, 
"  I  Baw  some  women 
in  n  B«ld,  and  I  dis- 
cerned an  evil  sjiirit 
in  them  ;  and  I  was 
moved  to  go  out  of 
Diy    way    into    the 
Geld  to   tbem,   and 
decloro  unto  them 
tlieir  conditions."     "  There  came  also  at  another  time  another  woman, 
and  stood  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  I  cast  mine  eye  upon  her,  and 
said,  *  Thou  hast  been  an  harlot,'  for  I  perfectly  saw  the  condition  and 
Ufe  of  the  woman,"     This  is  the  t^st  of  a  soul  which  ia  so  chastely 
aepHnt«d  from  all  evil  that  it  detects  the  lines  which  evil  etches  upon 
the  fOM  and  person,  and  also  feels  an  unwholesome  etHnence.     It  ia 
not  at  all  strange  tliat,  in  those  days  of  witchcraft,  and  of  delusion 
ooDMrning  special  providences,  the  people  should  accredit  i 
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lous  power  to  Fox,  of  whom  certain  stories  of  healing  are  also  re- 
ported. 

Fox's  journal,  like  Winthrop's,  abouuds  with  caaea  of  judgmeuU 
that  befell  their  enemies  and  withstanders.  For  it  was  a 
indoiD*  mental  fashion  of  the  times,  belonging  to  the  established 
church  as  well  as  to  all  the  sectaries,  though  specially  to 
the  Boston  Puritans.  A  rude  butclier  had  sworn  to  kill  Fox,  and  was 
a«cuatomed  to  thrust  out  bis  tongue  wht^uever  a  Friend  passed  bini. 
So  it  fell  out  that  one  day  bis  tongue  swelled,  he  never  could  draw 
it  in  again,  and  died  so.  The  judgments  against  Fox's  enemies  were 
BO  many  that  they  would  "  be  too  lai^e  to  declare.  God's  vengeance 
from  heaven  came  upon  the  bloodthirsty,  who  sought  after  blood  ;  for 
all  such  spirits  I  laid  before  the  Lord,  and  left  tbem  to  him  to  deal 
with  tbem,  who  is  stronger  than  all."  This  is  not  more  sombre  and 
inconsequent  tlmn  the  ordinary  Puritan  spirit  of  the  times. 

But  the  truly  characteristic  doctrine  of  tlie  Friends  esalts  the  intu- 
itive feelings,  and  all  spontaneous  movements  of  the  mind,  abore 
scholarship,  instruction,  Scriptui-es,  and  ordinances.  This  is 
aiuiiduT'  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  mani  if  so,  it  aotici- 
patea  all  forma  and  texts,  tries  them  all,  interprets  the 
divine  Word,  and  tests  tbe  customs  of  society.  When  this  doctrine 
was  so  consistently  held,  as  by  Fox,  it  became  hostile  to  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  and  to  tbe  church  itself  with  its  hierarchical  scale 
of  paid  clei'gj' ;  hostile  to  governments  which  rested  uiJon  force,  ho«- 
tile  to  the  application  of  force  in  any  form.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
tlukt  Fox's  courageous  and  persistent  It^ic  should  have  involved  his 
life  in  diflicultiea.  and  made  it  an  almost  unbroken  career  of  impris- 
onment and  contumely.  Hireling  priests  did  not  like  to  be  withstood 
in  their  own  "steeple-houses;"  justices  of  the  peace  could  hardly 
relish  Fox's  superb  disdain  for  their  authority,  and  the  cool  utjoa- 
nimity  of  his  answers  aa  he  stood  before  tbem  with  his  hat  on  till 
it  was  knocked  off  his  head.  Many  a  tenu  in  jail  did  he  serro  to 
gratify  the  anger  of  judges  excited  by  a  demeanor  which  was  all  tlio 
more  aggresMive  bwauae  it  was  so  imperturbable.  And  he  did  not 
mince  his  Engliab :  his  invective  could  assume  all  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  Scripture. 

Fox  mentions  that  when  he  went  to  Whitehall  to  speak  to  Crom- 
well, the  Protwtor  did  not  object  to  his  hat.  The  early  Friend* 
loved  to  use  symbolic  geatures  and  fasluona.  Even  modest  women 
would  sometimes  violate  their  natural  feeling  and  appear  in  a  statA 
more  or  leas  like  that  of  Godiva  when  she  rode  through  Coventry, 
because  it  was  so  l>orne  in  upon  tbem  from  the  l^ord,  that  thvy  must 
proteat  against  tbe  nakedness  of  ordinances.     But  theee  w< 
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rences  of  rare  fanaticism  belonging  rather  to  individuals  than  rep- 
resenting the  whole  body  of  Friends.     There  were  only  two 
or  three  such  cases  in  Massachusetts,  while,  on  the  other  ance  of  the 

FriencLB  to 

hand,  women  when  publicly  whipped  were  stripped  naked  outward  ot- 
to the  waist  —  ^^  shall  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle 
upwards,  and  shall  be  openly  whipped  until  his  or  her  body  shall  be 
bloody ; "  were  the  words  of  the  English  law.  The  wearing  of  the 
hat  was  a  symbol  of  human  equality  with  principalities  and  powers. 
Even  the  Almighty  could  not  be  honored  by  uncovering  the  head. 
Penn  wrote,^  "  The  first  and  most  pressing  motive  upon  our  spirits 
to  decline  the  practice  of  these  present  customs  of  pulling  off  the  hat, 
bowing  the  body  or  knee,  and  giving  people  gaudy  titles  and  epithets, 
in  our  salutations  and  addresses,  was  that  savor,  sight  and  sense  that 
God,  by  his  light  and  spirit,  has  given  us  of  the  Christian  world's 
apostasy  from  God,  and  the  cause  and  effects  of  that  great  and  lam- 
entable defection." 

That  is  the  moral  ground  of  the  first  protest  of  the  Friends,  and 
the  just  explanation  of  those  habits  and  manners  for  the 

Their  belief 

sake  of  which  they  endured  with  humility  such  scorn  and  ill-  ••  to  wear- 
treatment.  Said  Penn,  *'  honor  was  from  the  beginning  but 
bat-respects,  and  most  titles  are  of  hate."  George  Keith,  a  contem- 
porary of  Fox,  and  for  a  time  a  disciple,  till  he  lapsed  and  took 
orders,  ridiculing  the  fashion  of  uncovering  the  head,  wrote,  "  The 
preachers  in  Germany,  and  especially  at  Hamburgh  —  which  I  have 
seen  with  my  eyes  —  use  such  gross  partiality  in  their  salutations,  that 
commonly  they  have  two  caps  under  their  hat ;  and  the  poor,  except 
extraordinarily,  they  pass  by  without  any  notice  ;  to  others  they  doff 
tlie  hat ;  others  more  rich  in  the  world,  they  salute  with  doffing 
the  hat  and  one  of  the  caps  ;  and  to  those  whom  they  most  honor,  or 
rather  flatter,  they  doff  the  hat  and  both  caps.  What  degrees  of  par- 
tiality are  here  ! "  George  Fox  said,  "  Do  not  the  very  Turks  mock 
at  the  Christians  in  their  proverb,  saying  that  *  the  Christians  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  putting  off  their  hats,  and  showing  their  bare 
heads  to  each  other.'  " 

The  plain  garb  and  the  plain  speech  well  became  the  righteous 
dissent  of  plain  livers  and  spiritual  thinkers  from  the  Their  dress 
world's  hypocrisies.  The  Quakers  assumed  the  plain  garb  *"'*  "'®- 
of  a  uniform  color  in  order  to  be  clothed  in  a  daily  protest  against  the 
gayly  slashed  doublet,  the  ribbon-knots,  rapier,  and  trunk-hose  which, 
as  it  all  went  rutlling  through  the  streets  of  England,  seemed  to  them 
to  be  an  anti-symbol  to  their  own,  and  to  express  the  folly,  dissolute- 
ness, and  subservience  of  the  times.     Samuel  Fothergill  wrote  to  a 

1  .Vo  Cross  No  Crown,  Am.  ed.,  pp.  83,  85,  91,  92. 
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young  man  ^^  who  had  laid  aside  the  dress  of  the  Society,  and.with  it 
some  of  the  moral  restrictions  which  it  imposed  :  ^  If  thou  hadst  ap- 
peared like  a  religious,  sober  Friend,  those  companions  who  have  ex- 
ceedingly wounded  thee,  durst  not  have  attempted  to  frequent  thy 
company.  If  thou  hadst  no  other  inducement  to  alter  thy  dress,  I 
beseech  thee  to  do  it  to  keep  the  distinction  our  principles  lead  to» 
and  to  separate  thee  from  fools  and  fops.  At  the  same  time  that  by 
a  prudent  distinction  in  appearance  thou  scatterest  away  those  that 
are  the  bane  of  youth,  thou  wilt  engage  the  attention  of  those  whose 
company  will  be  profitable  and  honorable  to  thee.' " 

Plainness  of  speech  —  theeing  and  thouiug — was  as  tenaciously 
held  to  as  the  plainness   of   apparel.^     But   Fox's  suit  of 

Their  man-  .  ,  ,  ■'•■'• 

ner  of         leather,  which  subjected  him  to  so  much  ridicule,  seems  to 

■pcecb.  , 

have  been  assumed  by  him  in  no  spirit  of  ostentatious 
meanness,  but  because  he  found  it  more  convenient  on  those  inces- 
sant journeys  which  he  took  from  place  to  place  to  deliver  his  mes* 
sage.  It  was  also  a  protection  against  the  foulness  and  dampness  of 
the  numerous  cells  which  he  tenanted  ;  for  if  there  was  one  hole  in 
the  jail  more  loathsome  than  the  rest,  the  jailer  might  be  depended 
upon  to  put  Fox  in  it,  and  not  only  Fox,  but  many  a  brave,  pro- 
testing woman,  who  had  been  delicately  reared,  to  whom  foul  air  waa 
as  poisonous  as  hireling  doctrine. 

The  Friends  did  not  subject  themselves  to  persecution  merely 
iu»iK>iMfor  because  they  insisted  upon  speaking  in  the  established 
dbL^n^fJ^  churches.  It  was  not  unusual  at  that  time,  and  the  min- 
iwwS^'*^  ister  would  sometimes  accord  the  favor  even  to  women  who 
Church.  signified  a  desire  to  address  his  congregation  after  the  close 
of  service.^     Nor  was  an  interruption  of  the  sermon  by  some  remark 

^  This  mode  of  address  seemed  to  have  some  peculiar  aggravation  in  it.  People  hattd  it 
worse  than  the  doctrine.  They  would  crj',  "  Thott  me !  thou  my  dog  !  If  thou  th<mut  me, 
I  Ml  thou  thy  teeth  down  thy  throat."  (Pfnn*g  Preface  to  Fox's  Journal.)  And  Fox  wroC«, 
"  Oh,  the  storm,  heat,  and  fury  that  arose  ;  oh,  the  blows,  pnnchings,  beatings,  and  impris- 
onments that  we  underwent,  for  not  putting  off  our  hats  to  men  1  Some  had  their  hats 
violently  plucked  off  and  thrown  away,  so  that  they  quite  lost  them.  The  bad  language 
and  evil  usage  we  received  on  this  account  is  hard  to  be  expressed ;  bendes  the  danger  we 
were  sometimes  in  of  losing  our  lives  for  this  matter." 

^  "But  have  there  not  been  women  among  the  Presbyterians,  who  have  spoke  in  the  pret- 
ence of  many,  both  men  and  women,  of  their  experiences  of  the  things  of  Qod  ?  I  aop- 
poec  T.  M.  may  have  heard  of  Margaret  Mitchelson,  who  spoke  to  the  admiration  of  miDjr 
hearers  at  Edinburgh  as  concerning  her  experience,  in  the  time  of  Henry  Rogne,  preaclier 
there,  who  is  said  to  have  come  and  heard  her  himself*  and  to  have  given  her  this  tesdmoiijr 
(being  desired  to  speak  himself),  that  he  was  to  be  silent  when  his  Master  was  silent  (metti- 
ing  Christ  in  that  Presbyterian  wonuui).  There  is  a  reUtion  of  her  speeches  going  aboot 
from  hand  to  hand  among  profemors  at  this  day  ;  and  I  myself  have  heard  a  PreebjrteriaA 
woman  speak  in  a  meeting  of  Presbyterians,  which  were  a  church  or  convention  of  men  and 
women.  Yea,  hath  not  T.  M.  in  such  meetings,  and  consequently  in  aaaembliesof  chvrehes» 
invited  some  woman  to  speak  and  pray,  and  declared  solemnly  (whether  ho  did  it  iMffelf 
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of  dissent  ntipreucdcDted  in  those  heated  times  when  all  men's  mlnda 
were  fiu  occupied  with  tlie  discussion  of  religious  matters ;  and  for  this 
an  arrest  wiia  seldom  made.  The  Puritan  in  America  could  not  con- 
sistently prevent  that  custom  of  speaking  iu  meeting  which  ha  used  to 
indnlge  in  the  old  country.  But  the  trouble  lay  less  in  the  desire  of 
tJie  Quiiker  to  fre«  his  conscience  in  the  "  ateeple-houaea  "  than  in  the 
Bubatan.---'  .-.f  t|-j>:  m.-^jfj-'.      Ir  iv:i>;  nUo   frvqnfntly  rom-Iu'd  m  Anglc.t- 
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Saxon  of  terrifli:  ompluisia.  Ministers  could  hardly  brook  the  invec- 
tivt),  particularly  when  it  was  directed  against  the  paying  TtnQnukm 
of  tithes.  Geoi^  Fox  held  a  meeting  of  his  own  at  Car-  Subiwud 
Kale  one  day,  the  Abbey  ha^*ing  been  granted  to  him  for  ^'"w 
the  purpose.  After  the  meeting,  a  Baptist  pastor,  "  a  high  notionist, 
and  a  flujihy  iimn,  came  to  me,  and  asked  me,  '  what  must  be  damned.' 
t  was  moved  immediately  to  tell  him,  'that  which  spoke  in  him  was 
to  be  damned.'     This  stopped  his  mouth." 

A  vigorous  episixifi  to  divine  service  occurred  in  a  Yorkshire  steeple- 
bonse.     The  preacher  had  chosen  a  most  unfortunate  text  for  himself. 

In  bi*  iinlinmrv  ciwlomary  way  of  corapllmentinj;.  (hut  is  heal  known  U>  himself)  ihat  he  w«» 
•dittnJ  tharvbjr  I  And  i[  nome  of  iboio  women  formerly  in  that  rrapoct  90  amch  applaoded 
tijr  T,  M.  l>«  uf  Ihoee  ibst  now  ajKn  llirlr  niuuth*  jn  the  Quakers'  meetings,  how  comes  It 
niiw  10  be  Po|ii>b  Mil  harBtiail.  mote  [turn  in  Ihe  d«y«  ot  old  when  T.  M.  did  nan  10  fr«- 
qnmi  ihe  rhnmber  conTeniirlea,  uoleia  that  ht  now  hath  forj^tcn  thioe.  because  fear  tuilb 
nwda  tboni  ciai  u(  faahion  with  him  1  "  —  Geoige  Keith's  Ciuaieriim  no  Puptry.    Excerpt  ia 
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"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath 
no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  with- 
out money  and  without  price."  Fox  could  not  wait  to  hear  the  ser- 
mon through.  "  Come  down,  thou  deceiver !  Dost  thou  bid  people 
come  freely,  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely,  and  yet  thou  takest 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  them  ?  Mayest  thou  not  blush  for 
shame,  etc."  The  preacher  was  so  confounded  at  the  closeness  of  this 
message  that  he  left  the  pulpit,  went  out,  and  Fox  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple. Such  primitive  evangelism  touched  the  pocket  too  closely  to  be 
long  tolerated. 

There  was  a  meeting  at  Leicester  for  a  dispute  in  the  church,  at- 
tended by  all  kinds  of  sectaries,  the  minister  of  the  parish  being  in 
the  pulpit.  When  he  checked  a  woman  who  desired  to  speak.  Fox 
was  wrapped  up,  ^^  as  in  a  rapture,  in  the  Lord's  power,  and  I  stepped 
up  and  asked  the  priest,  '  Dost  thou  call  this  a  church  ?  Or  dost  thou 
call  this  mixed  multitude  a  church  ? '  For  the  woman  asking  a  ques- 
tion, he  ought  to  have  answered  it,  having  given  liberty  for  any  to 
speak.  But  instead  of  answering  me,  he  asked  me  what  a  church 
was  ?  I  told  him,  the  church  was  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
tion  of  the  truth,  made  up  of  living  stones,  living  members,  a  spiritual 
household,  which  Christ  was  the  head  of ;  but  he  was  not  the 
head  of  a  mixed  multitude,  or  of  an  old  house  made  up  of  lime,  stones, 
and  wood.  This  set  them  all  on  fire ;  the  priest  came  down  out  of 
his  pulpit,  and  others  out  of  their  pews,  and  the  dispute  there  was 
marred."  That  sentence  furnishes  us  at  once  with  the  pith  and  the 
offence  of  Quakerism.  And  here  is  one  more  paragraph  to  illustrate 
the  interior  states  and  processes  of  the  early  Friends.  "  One  morn- 
ing i\s  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me,  and  a 
temptation  beset  me  ;  but  I  sat  still.  And  it  was  said,  ^  all  things 
come  by  nature  ; '  and  the  elements  and  stars  came  over  me,  so  that 
I  was  in  a  manner  quite  clouded  with  it.  But  as  I  sat  still,  and  silent, 
the  people  of  the  house  perceived  nothing ;  and  as  I  sat  still  under  it, 
and  let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  arose  in  me,  and  a  true  voice,  which 
said,  ^  there  is  a  living  God  who  made  all  things.'  And  immediately 
the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  life  rose  over  it  all ;  my 
heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  living  God." 

How  pure  and  sweet  is  the  tone,  and  so  different  from  that  of  the 
The  Rmnten  RiiHters  of  that  pcrfod  with  whom  the  Quakers  were  unjost- 
SiuTth?  ly  identified.  Of  them  but  short  notice  need  be  given. 
Quaker..  Probably  the  reports  of  their  extravagant  and  indecent  do- 
ings found  their  way  over  to  Boston,  and  helped  to  confirm  the  minds 
of  elders  and  magistrates  against  the  Quakers  when  they  appeared.^ 

1  "  I  hare  a  coUection  of  sereral  Raatera'  books  ld  a  thick  qaarto,'*  njn  LMlie,  **  aad 
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But  the  Quakers  disowned  the  Ranters.  Fox  said  that  he  heard  of 
persons  who  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  religion,  y^^  ^^  ^;^ 
Of  course  he  went  to  visit  them.  "  And  as  I  walked  toward  ^*°'«"- 
the  jail,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  saying,  *  My  Love  was  al- 
ways to  thee,  and  thou  art  in  my  love.'  And  I  was  ravished  with  the 
sense  of  the  love  of  God,  and  greatly  strengthened  in  my  inward  man. 
But  when  I  came  into  the  jail,  where  the  prisoners  were,  a  great  power 
of  darkness  struck  at  me,  and  I  sat  still,  having  my  spirit  gathered 
into  the  love  of  God.  At  last  these  prisoners  began  to  rant,  and  va- 
pour, and  blaspheme,  at  which  my  soul  was  greatly  grieved.  They 
said  they  were  God ;  but  we  (the  Quakers)  could  not  bear  such 
things.  After  I  had  reproved  them  for  their  blasphemous  expressions, 
I  went  away ;  for  I  perceived  they  were  Ranters." 

Speaking  at  another  time  of  some  noted  Ranters,  he  shows  the  true 
sobriety  of  his  own  spiritual  motions.  "  I  was  in  a  fast  for  about  ten 
days,  my  spirit  being  greatly  exercised  on  truth's  account ;  for  James 
Milner  and  Richard  Myer  went  out  into  imaginations,  and  a  company 
followed  them.  This  James  Milner  and  some  of  his  company,  had 
true  openings  at  first,  but  getting  into  pride  and  exaltation  of  spirit, 
they  ran  out  from  truth." 

And  here  is  his  first  notice  of  the  notorious  James  Nay  lor,  who  re- 
vived in  England  some  of  the  worst  extravagances  of  Munzer  and 
the  German  Anabaptists.  "  The  night  we  came  to  Exeter,  I  spoke 
with  James  Naylor,  for  I  saw  he  was  out  and  wrong,  and  so  was  his 
company."  "  The  next  day  I  spoke  with  James  Naylor  again  ;  and 
he  slighted  what  I  said,  and  was  dark,  and  much  out ;  yet  he  would 
have  come  and  kissed  me.  But  I  said,  '  since  he  had  turned  against 
the  power  of  God,  I  could  not  receive  his  show  of  kindness.' "  Al- 
luding to  another  set  of  people  who  had  been  cast  into  jail,  he  said, 
"  though  they  were  Ranters,  great  opposers  of  Friends^  and  disturbers 
of  our  meetings,  yet  in  the  country  where  they  came,  some  people 
that  did  not  know  them,  would  be  apt  to  say  they  were  Quakers." 

Fox's  dealings  with  the  deluded  Ranters,  and  the  explicit  testimony 
left  by  him  and  his  closest  followers,  quite  overcome  the  scandal 
which  migrated  to  America  and  set  the  minds  of  the  chief  men 
against  Quakerism.     Ann  Hutchinson,  whose  principles  sprang  from 

though  I  ftin  pretty  well  versed  with  the  Quaker  strain,  I  took  all  these  authors  to  be  Qua- 
kt-rs,  and  had  marked  some  quotations  out  of  them,  to  show  the  ji^Miemeut  of  the  former 
Quakers  with  th<'  ilnctrinc  which  tlioir  later  authors  do  hold  forth  ;  till,  showint:  this  hook  to 
a  friend  who  knew  some  of  them  and  had  heard  of  the  rest,  he  told  me  they  were  Ranters, 
ftud  that  I  eould  not  make  use  of  the^e  (juotatioiis  apain^t  the  Quaki'rs."  This  was  writ- 
Wu  frankly  enouirh,  l.y  a  determined  and  hitter  foe  of  Quakerism.  Hut,  after  eoneodinj; 
the  |M.int.  he  hopes  to  cancel  the  concession  hy  contradietini:  him^ielf  ;  "hut  thou*;h  I  can- 
not do  it  *■  —  i.  *•.,  make  use  of  the  (juotations  —  "  in  the  sense  I  intended,  yet  it  may  serve 
to  Wltcr  i>uriK)s<',  viz.,  to  show  the  agreemeut  'twixt  the  Uauters  and  the  Quakers." 
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tliH  samH  root  as  Fox's,  hiul  a  fairer  hearing.  But  the  clearness  of 
Fox's  tone  on  tliis  vexed  subject  reminds  us  of  hia  experience  when 
he  was  iti  jail  at  Carlisle  under  a  brutal  jailer.  "  While  he  struck 
me,  I  was  made  to  sing  in  the  Lord's  power  :  and  that  made  liioi  rage 
the  more.     Then  lie  fetdied  a  fiddler,  an. I  )>!.>u-li!   I.itn  in  where  I 


was.  and  set  him  to  play,  thinking  to  vex  me  thereby  ;  but  while  he 
played  I  wan  moved  in  the  everlasting  power  of  the  Lord  God  to  ung ; 
and  my  voice  drowned  the  noise  of  the  fiddle,  and  struck  and  cod- 
fonndMl  them,  and  made  them  give  over  fiddling  and  go  th«ir  vay." 
The  Friends  were  first  calletl  Quakers  by  Justice  llennet  of  Derby, 
^^  in  16d0,  because  Fox  biido  the  people  tremble  at  the  word 

B»jj"„   of  the  Lord.     The  first  use  of  the  epithet  in  the  records  of 
parliament  was  made  in  the  Juuniat  of  tliu  House  of  Com- 
mons for  1054.     Whenever  Fox  appeared  the  cry  went  abroad,  "  Tbo 
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man  in  leather  breeches  is  come ; "  and  it  was  a  grievous  salute  to  the 
ministers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  notices  which  we  have  of  Fox  is  con- 
nected with  his  enforced  visit  to  London  in  1654  as  a  prisoner,  when 
he  was  lodged  at  Shakespeare's  and  Ben  Jonson's  old  tavern  of  the 
Mermaid,  whence  he  wrote  a  paper  to  Cromwell  against  the  drawing 
of  a  carnal  sword.  It  was  a  document  of  the  principle  of  non-resist- 
ance which  has  always  been  cherished  by  the  Friends.  Soon  after  he 
was  brought  before  the  Protector  at  Whitehall,  and  made  a  ^ox  before 
great  impression  by  his  speaking,  Cromwell,  it  is  said,  being  ^^o™^®"- 
moved  to  tears,  and  desiring  to  know  him  more  intimately.  Then 
he  was  brought  into  a  hall  where  the  gentlemen  of  the  palace  were 
gathered  for  the  noonday  meal,  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  them. 
"  I  bid  them  let  the  Protector  know,  I  would  not  eat  of  bis  bread  nor 
drink  of  his  drink.  When  he  heard  this,  he  said,  *  Now  I  see  there  is 
a  people  risen  and  come  up,  that  I  cannot  win  either  with  gifts, 
honors,  offices,  or  places,  but  all  other  sects  and  people  I  can.'  It 
was  told  him  again,  ^  that  we  had  forsaken  our  own,  and  were  not 
likely  to  look  for  such  things  from  him.' "  ^ 

This  was  the  style  of  the  people  whose  sufferings  symbolized  the 
same  sentiment  in  New  England.     Even  before  they  came.  Arrival  of 
New  England  held  them  in  dread.     In  May,  1656,  the  Gen-  ^^^^;X  at 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation,  ^<«'«** 
"to  seek  the  face  of  God"  on  behalf  of  England,  *' abounding  with 
errors,  especially  those  of  the  Ranters  and  Quakers,"  —  wliom  they 
thus  confounded.    Then  there  came  two  months  later  to  Boston,  Mary 
Fisher  and  Anne  Austin,  having  shipped  for  that  port  at  Barbadoes. 
This  easternmost  of  the  West  India  islands,  first  colonized  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1625,  seems  to  have  been  a  refuge  and  starting-point  for  various 
opinions.      The  Quakers  were  not  molested  there.     Henry   Fell,  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  Society,  writing  to  Margaret  Fell,  who  after- 
wards married  George  Fox,  mentions  the   refreshing  meetings  that 
were  held  freely  over  the  island,  and  adds,  ''  Truly  Mary  Fisher  is  a 
precious  heart  and  hath  been  very  serviceable  here :  for  here  are  many 

1  Thomas  Elwood,  the  lovinjj:  friend  of  John  Milton.  descril>e.s  liimsolf  as  having  onco 
ln't'n  *'  free,  delwnair  and  courtly.**  Hut  \\v  became  in  habit  and  discipline  a  strict  convert 
of  Qiiakeri«im.  He  fir>t  copied  out  Fox's  journal  for  the  pres.s.  Here  is  his  ])ortrait  of 
Fox:  **  (iraceful  he  was  in  countenance,  manly  in  jjorsona^e,  prrave  in  j^esture,  courteous 
ill  cfin\rrsation,  free  from  affectation  in  speech  or  carriajr** :  a  severe  reprover  of  hard  and 
«tt)>«tiiiati-  .•'iiiners  :  a  mild  and  ;reiitle  adinoiiisher  of  sinh  as  were  tender  and  sen>ible  of 
tlirir  failiniT- :  not  apt  to  re>eiit  ])er>onal  wronL"^  ;  ea^y  to  foriiive  injuries,  but  7.eaU)usly 
eanh'-'t  uhere  the  honor  of  (Jod,  the  prosperity  of  truth,  the  p<»aee  of  the  clnireh,  were  eon- 
(vriied  ;  vi-ry  tender.  coiu]»;us>ioiiate,  and  pitiful  lie  wa^  to  all  that  wm'  under  any  sort  of 
atiiittion  ;  the  eoiinnon  butt  of  all  apostates' envy ;  wlK)se  ^ood,  notwithstanding^,  ho  ear- 
ii*?>tlN  sou:/ht." 

v<»i..  II.  12 
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people  convinced  of  the  truth,  who  meet  together  in  silence,  in  three 
several  places  in  the  island."  ' 

Mary  Fisher  was  born  in  1623.  We  find  her  convinced  of  Qua- 
kerism, aud  addressing  a  congregation  after  service  at  Selby, 
in  1652.  For  this  slie  underwent  imprisonment  in  York  Cas- 
tle for  sixteen  months.  In  the  autumn  of  1653  she,  with  a  female 
companion,  preached  to  the  Cambridge  students  "at  Sidney  College 
gate. "  The  mayor  interfered,  and  tliey  were  taken  to  the  market- 
cross  and  soundly  whipped,  because  they  despised  the  sacraments  aod 
the  ministry.     Mary  Fisher  was  the  first  member  of  the  Society  who 


'». 


'^-h 


was  publicly  whipi^d.  She  was 
three  times  imprisoned  befuro 
1655,  when  slie  found  her  way  to 
the  West  Indies.  In  1660  she  wa^ 
impressed  to  visit  Turkey  and  have 
an  inter%'iew  with  the  Sultan  Mo- 
bammed  IV.  She  found  him  at 
Adrianople,  and  was  kindly  received 

by  him,  un<l  was  everywhere  through  the  East  well  treated.  Of  her 
numerous  toilsome  journeys  by  sea  and  hind  to  bear  her  testimony  w« 
need  not  speak.  She  wtis  unmarried  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in 
Boston ;  but  Anne  Austin  was  the  mother  of  Gvn  children,  and  wdl 
advanced  in  ycar«. 

When  it  was  known  that  Simon  Kerapthom,  master.  luid  these  twn 

pestilent  women  on  board  his  vessel,  Bellingham,  the  Dep- 
nrfatt-m     uty  Governor,  Endioott   being  absent,  refused  to  let  tht.'m 

land ;  their  baggage  was  searclied  and  all  their  books  and 
traoti  ooofiacated.     And  at  a  council  which  whs  held  Jaly  11, 1650i 


'  Bowdon'a  //i((«jr  y  Fritadi  ii 
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the  following  order  was  issued,  which  deserves  to  be  put  npon  the  his- 
torical record:  — 

^^  Whereas,  there  are  several  laws  long  since  made  and  published  in 
this  jurisdiction,  bearing  testimony  against  heretics  and  erroneous 
persons  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  Simon  Kempthorn  of  Charlestown,  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  Swallow  of  Boston,  hath  brought  into  this  jurisdiction, 
from  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  two  women,  who  name  themselves  Anne, 
the  wife  of  one  Austin,  and  Mary  Fisher,  being  of  that  sort  of  people 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Quakers,  who  upon  examination  are 
found  to  be  not  only  transgressors  of  the  former  laws,  but  to  hold  very 
dangerous,  heretical  and  blasphemous  opinions ;  and  they  do  also  ac- 
knowledge that  they  came  here  purposely  to  propagate  their  said  errors 
and  heresies,  bringing  with  them  and  spreading  here  sundry  books, 
wherein  are  contained  most  corrupt,  heretical  and  blasphemous  doc- 
trines, contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  here  professed  among  us. 
The  Council,  therefore,  tendering  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
truth,  enjoyed  and  professed  among  the  churches  of  Christ  in  this  coun- 
try, do  hereby  order :  First,  that  all  such  corrupt  books  as  shall  be  found 
upon  search  to  be  brought  in  and  spread  by  the  aforesaid  persons,  be 
forthwith  burned  and  destroyed  by  the  common  executioner.  Secondly, 
that  the  said  Anne  and  Mary  be  kept  in  close  prison,  and  none  ad- 
mitted communication  with  them  without  leave  from  the  Governor, 
Deputy  Governor,  or  two  magistrates,  to  prevent  the  spreading  their 
corrupt  opinions,  until  such  time  as  they  be  delivered  aboard  some  ves- 
sel, to  be  transported  out  of  the  country.  Thirdly,  the  said  Simon  Kemp- 
thorn  is  hereby  enjoined,  speedily  and  directly,  to  transport  or  cause 
to  be  transported  the  said  persons  from  hence  to  Barbadoes,  whence 
they  came,  he  defraying  all  the  charges  of  their  imprisonment ;  and 
for  the  effectual  performance  hereof,  he  is  to  give  security  in  a  bond 
of  £100  sterling,  and  on  his  refusal  to  give  such  security,  he  is  to  be 
committed  to  prison  till  he  do  it." 

This  is  the  first  legislation  of  Massachusetts  against  the  first  Qua- 
kers who  ever  reached  the  colony.  The  root  of  heresy  was  the  same 
in  all  sectaries :  it  was  an  assertion  of  the  individual  conscience  and 
the  right  of  private  interpretation.  Since  the  days  of  Ann  Hutch- 
inson of  the  nimble  tongue  and  distracting  wit,  the  magistrates  in- 
stinctively felt  that  any  setting  up  of  private  reason  was  likely  to  turn 
out  so  far  irrational  as  to  defy  their  politics  as  well  as  their  religion. 
But  it  WHS  rather  hard  upon  Simon  Kempthorn,  who  innocently  gave 
j)assa<^r  to  these  two  fonnidablo  women,  and  had  to  pay  their  expenses 
in  jail  and  carry  them  back  again.  It  was  a  judicious  hint  to  all 
shipmasters  to  be  more  cautious  in  assorting  their  cargoes  for  the 
future. 
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The  two  women  were  traiisfeireil  to  Boston  jail,  and  the  wmdow  of 
AmtAiuUn  ^heiF  Cell  was  boarded  up  to  prevent  intercourse  with  tha 
Sgli^.  inhabitants ;  for  the  same  reason  they  were  deprived  of 
'"•"*'  writing  materials.  Their  persona  were  stripped  and  exam- 
ined for  the  supposed  signs  of  witchcraft,  but  fortunately  there  waa  not 
a  birth-inark,  scar,  or  mole  to  be  discovered,  otherwise  they  might 
haye  gone  the  way  of  Governor  BeUingUam's  own  sister-in-law. 


We  know  not  for  j 
what     reason     the 
inagistrates  forbade 
them    to     he     fur- 
nished  with    provisions.      Not    only    the 
juiier  but  the  i-itizens  were  cautioned  not 
to  feed  them.     But  Nicholas  Upshall,  a 
grave  and  righteous  citiz^ji  of  Boston,  a 
strict  Puritiin.  but  inclined  to  dispense 
with  the  ceremonies  of  his  own  church, 
was  much  attracted  by  the  arrival  of  tlwse 

women.     When  the  new  law  was  proclaimed  by  beat  of  dmm  I 
ciaiiii'i        his  door,  he  uttered  a  protest,  desiring  to  wash  his  1 
fn'^uM^-  "f  ^»*^h  a  transaction.     The  magistrates  cit«^  him  to  apl 
'"  ""^       Iwfore  Uiem.     He  warned  them  to  take  heed  lest  th«y  ba 
found   fighting  iigainst  God.      For  a  conclusive   reply  to  that    tbey 
flood  him  X20,  imprisoned  him  four  days,  ordered  him  out  of  this 
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colony  in  thirty,  and  fined  him  <£3  additional  for  each  absence  from 
worship  during  that  time.  His  real  offence  was  in  giving  the  jailer 
privily  five  shillings  a  week  to  provide  food  for  the  prisoners.  He 
was  a  weakly  and  delicate  old  man.  Late  in  the  autumn  he  took  wife 
and  children  and  proceeded  on  his  exile,  first  to  Sandwich  in  the  Plym- 
outh colony,  whose  magistrates,  hoping  to  emulate  the  zeal  of  Boston, 
forbade  any  one  from  receiving  him.  But  the  prescript  of  nature 
proved  stronger  than  the  one  that  was  issued  by  warrant,  and  for 
awhile  he  found  shelter  and  succor.  The  governor  at  Plymouth  tried 
to  get  him  within  his  power,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  his  appearance 
there.  Upshall  pleaded  ill  health  ;  the  inhabitants  would  not  permit 
the  constable  to  take  him  on  the  warrant.  When,  however,  the  next 
year  opened,  the  Governor's  pressure  was  so  great  that  the  good  people 
of  Plymouth  were  forced  to  send  him  forth  into  the  wilderness.  At 
last  he  found  his  way  to  Newport.  While  wandering  the  Indians  fed 
and  sheltered  him :  one  of  them  said  ^^  Come  and  live  with  me  and  I 
will  make  you  a  good  warm  house."  Another  chief  reflected,  "  What 
a  God  have  these  English,  who  deal  so  with  one  another  about  their 
God!" 

The  Indians  naturally  pitied  the  men  who  were  the  victims  of  a 
system  which  also  encroached  upon  themselves.  Apart  from 
that,  they  always  appear  to  have  found  some  temper  in  the  mnd  the  in- 
Quaker  which  enlisted  their  native  sense  of  justice  and 
drew  forth  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  When,  for  instance,  Christopher 
Holder  and  a  companion  "  felt  it  required  of  them  "  to  leave  Rhode 
Island  for  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Governor  of  that  island  hired  an 
Indian  to  take  them  away,  to  be  paid  for  the  service  by  the  Friends 
themselves.  The  Friends  not  having  a  clear  call  to  do  this,  refused 
to  go.  The  Governor  insisted  that  the  Indians  should  remove  them. 
The  natives  declined  this  office  of  the  constable,  and  kept  the  Friends 
for  several  days  during  stormy  weather,  treating  them  with  the  ut- 
most hospitality.  The  Friends  offered  to  pay  them,  but  they  refused, 
Siiying,  "  You  are  strangers  —  we  are  taught  to  love  strangers."  So 
John  Taylor  travelled  alone  among  Indians,  holding  meetings  with 
them  in  the  woods,  exhorting  and  teaching,  always  welcomed  with 
kindness,  and  finding  the  best  in  the  wigwams  at  his  disposal.  And 
John  Woolman,  also,  many  years  afterward,  preaching  to  Indians  in 
Pennsylvania  through  interpreters,  received  kindly  treatment  and 
hearing  ;  one  of  the  chief  men  said,  *'  I  love  to  feel  where  words  come 
fnnn.''  ^ 

Aft<'r  iive  weeks'  iniprisonincuit  Mury  Fislior  and  her  companion 
Wi»r»»  put  on  botird  the    Sfval/'jw  to  he   returned  to    Hurbadues,  the 

1  Fox's  Jounnil,  ii.,  115,  \i\[).     Wi)olimm's  Jourtml,  1  isJ 
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jailer  confiscating  their  beds  and  Bibles  for  his  fees.  On  the  whole 
this  was  good  fortune  for  the  women  ;  for  Endicott,  who  was  absent, 
hearing  of  this  comparative  lenity,  avowed,  "  If  I  had  been  there  I 
would  have  had  them  well  whipped."  ^ 

Hardly  was  the  Swallow  out  of  sight  when  a  vessel  from  London 

came  into  the  harbor,  with  eight  Friends  aboard:  "four 
other  from    Loudou  and   four  from   Bristol ;  pretty  hearts ;   the 

blessing  of  the  Lord  is  with  them,  and  his  dread  goes  before 
them."^  When,  as  usual,  the  captain  submitted  a  list  of  his  passengers 
to  the  Governor,  and  it  was  learned  that  eight  of  them  were  Friends, 
officers  went  on  board  with  a  warrant,  "  to  search  the  boxes,  chests, 
and  trunks  of  the  Quakei*s  for  erroneous  books  and  hellish  pamph- 
lets,'' and  to  bring  the  Quakers  before  the  court.  Four  of  them  were 
women.  After  a  long  examination  upon  their  belief  in  God«and  the 
Scriptures,  they  were  sent  to  jail.  The  examination  was  renewed 
the  next  day,  the  Friends  declining  to  reply,  and  simply  asking  for 
the  reason  of  their  arrest.  Endicott  only  deigned  to  say,  "  Take  heed 
ye  break  not  our  ecclesiastical  laws,  for  then  ye  are  sure  to  stretch  by 
Their  treat-  ^  halter."  They  were  sentenced  to  be  returned  by  the 
'°*°^*  same  vessel  which  brought  them,  and  to  be  kept  in  jaiil  till 

it  was  ready  to  sail.  The  jailer  received  an  order  to  search  their 
baggage  as  often  as  he  saw  fit.  The  master  of  the  vessel  was  ordered 
to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  £500  to  take  them  to  England  at  his  own 
cost  I  This  at  first  he  refused  to  do,  not  being  conscious  of  any 
infraction  of  law ;  but  he  thought  better  of  it  after  a  few  days  in 
prison.  After  lying  in  jail  for  eleven  weeks,  during  which  their 
bedding  and  most  of  their  effects  were  seized,  to  discharge  the  jailer's 
fees,  they  were  put  thus  stripped  and  unprovided  for  on  board  the 
vessel.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  touched  with  pity  and  indignation, 
redeemed  their  goods,  so  that  they  reached  London  in  comparative 
com  fort. 

All  these  proceedings  were  so  clearly  arbitrary  and  illegal,  and  the 

discontent  of  the  people  was  so  marked,  and  even  threaten- 
fceni-nIT  law  iug,  that  the  magistrates  took  measures  to  procure  the  sanc- 
ii5Ji"n  New  tiou  of  law  for  future  proceedings.  So  in  July  a  letter  was 
'  "**  addressed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  four  Confederate  Col- 
onies, who  were  about  to  meet  at  Plymouth,  asking  that  they  would 
gnmt  authority  for  fniming  a  particular  law  against  Quakers  and 
heretics.  Procuring  this,  a  law  was  passed  at  a  General  Court  in 
Boston,  Octol)er  14,  1656,  enacting  that  any  master  of  any  kind  of 
craft  who  should   bring  Quakers  to  New  England  should  be  fined 

*  B«»w(li»u'«  liiatorif  of  Fritnd$  in  Amerini,  i.,  36. 
^  Caton'tf  coUectiou  uf  MS.,  quoted  by  Bowden. 
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XI 00,  in  default  of  payment  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  money  was 
forthcoming:  that  he  should  carry  them  back,  or  upon  refusing  be 
imprisoned  till  he  consent ;  that  any  Quaker  who  might  arrive  should 
be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  be  severely  whipped,  kept  at 
constant  labor,  and  forbidden  from  communication  and  discourse  with 
any  one;  that  whoever  should  import  Quaker  books,  or  ^^ writings 
concerning  their  devilish  opinions,"  shall  be  fined  £5  for  each  book 
or  pamphlet ;  that  whoever  should  undertake  to  defend  those  writings 
and  opinions  shall  be  fined  for  the  first  offence  forty  shillings,  for  the 
second,  £4 ;  if  they  continue  in  that  way  they  shall  be  put  into 
jail  till  there  be  an  opportunity  to  convey  them  into  banishment ;  and 
that  whoever  should  revile  the  persons  of  magistrates  and  ministers, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Quakers,  shall  be  whipped,  or  pay  £5. 

This  law  was  adopted  by  the  four  federate  colonies,  and  Rhode  Isl* 
and  was  urged  to  do  the  same ;  but  the  Assembly  replied  that  they 
could  not  undertake  to  punish  any  man  for  declaring  his 

1Ui#wlii  Tal 

mind  with  regard  to  religion  ;  that  no  doubt  the  Quakers  and  retua^ 
were  very  inconvenient,  and  their  doctnnes  disorganizmg ; 
but  that  they  seemed  to  court  controversy,  and  persecution,  and  that 
the  better  policy  would  be  to  let  them  alone.  *^  These  people,"  they 
said,  begin  to  loathe  this  place  for  that  they  are  not  opposed  by  the 
civil  authority,"  —  a  psychological  law  which  was  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Massachusetts  Puritans.  Roger  Williams  afterwards 
endeavored  to  get  rid  of  Quakerism  by  challenging  their  Society  to  a 
public  disputation.  It  lasted  several  days,  and  ended  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties,  each  being  convinced  of  a  triumphant  refutation. 
Williams  wrote  "  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrow,"  and  Fox 
replied  with  **  A  New-England  Firebrand  quenched,  being  an  An- 
swer to  a  lying,  slanderous  Book  by  one  Roger  Williams,  confuting 
his  blasphemous  Assertions." 

But  the  bit  of  parchment  on  which  the  law  was  engrossed  could  not 
keep  Quakers  out  of  New  England.     Early  in  1657,  Mary 
Dyer  and  Anne  Burden  sailed  into  the  Bay.     Mary  Dyer  i!^Annr 
—  a  woman  "  of  a  comely  and  grave  countenance,  of  a  good  *""*•"• 
family  and  estate,  and  a  mother  of  several  children"  —  belonged  to 
Rhode  Island,  but  came  this  time  from  England.     So  also  did  Anne 
Burden,  to  collect  some  debts  contnicted  in  Boston  to  her  husband 
now  deceased.     They  had  both  been  disciples  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  and 
banished  on  that  account.     Of  course  they  were  immediately  arreat^^d 
and  strictly  confined.     Anne  Burden  j)l<»aded  lawful  business,  but  only 
received  for  n^ply  that  she  was  a  j)lain  Quaker  and  must  abide  the 
law.     After  three  montlis  of  suffering  she  was  transferred  to  ship- 
board.    Some  pitying  citizens  collected  a  portion  of  the  money  due  to 
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her,  and  invested  it  in  goods  thut  would  find  a,  umrket  in  BHrbadocs, 
hoping  Uiat  she  might  be  carried  thither.  The  iniigistrates  rffiisi*d 
this,  and  sent  her  to  England,  iidvising  the  reUictant  tnsister  to  get  liis 
pay  out  of  her  goixla.  He  was  bold  enough  to  decline;  wliereiipnii 
the  magistrates  dietrainerl  her  goods  to  cover  her  passiige  money,  and 
ordered  that  the  remainder  should  not  be  shipped.  This  aet  of  di-li- 
cate  consideration  robbed  the  widow  of  everything  but  six  shillingB, 
which  A  debtor  slipped  into 
her  liand.  Mary  Dyer's  hus- 
band, William  Dj'er,  the  sec- 
retary of  Rhode  Island,  came 
to  take  his  wife  home;  ami 
the  magistrates  held  him  in 
a  heavy  sum  not  to  stop  with 
her  in  any  town  of  the  colony, 
and  not  to  allow  any  [Termin 
to  speak  with  her  on  the  way. 
Nothing  but  intense  bigotry 
could  inspire  such  abject 
drend. 

While  Anne 
Barden  was 
tbuB  sailing 
back  to  Eng- 
land, six  of 
the  eight 
Friends  who 
hiul  been 
banished 
were  fully 
impressed 
that  their 
f\  duty  was  to 
,.  :,<  in^.  Bu'd.n  i-eturn.      At 

the  same 
Umfl  five  others  agreed  to  join  them.  Of  these  eleven  persona  four 
were  women.  What  conviction,  deep  as  the  human  heart,  must  have 
rested  in  these  persons,  who  knew  to  a  certainty  the  reception  they 
would  meet.  No  vulgar  love  of  notoriety,  or  itch  to  invite  persecu- 
tion, sent  them  hearing  their  testimony  across  stormy  seas.  "They 
were,"  wrote  William  IVwsbury  1o  .fudge  Fell's  wife  Margaret,  "  in 
their  measure,  bold  in  the  power  of  God :  the  life  did  arise  in  them.'* 
The  little,  uncomfortable  vessel  sailed  from  London  in  April.  1657, 
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and  in  oonsequenee  of  rude  weather  put  into  Southampton,  whence 
William  Robinson  also  wrote  to  Margaret  Fell :  ^^  Dear  Sister,  my 
dear  loye  salutes  thee  in  that  which  thinks  not  ill,  which  was  before 
words  were,  in  which  I  stand  faithful  to  him  who  hath  called  us, 
and  doth  arm  us  against  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemy,  even  in  the 
fear  and  dread  of  the  Almighty.  I  know  thee  and  have  union  with 
thee  though  absent  from  thee." 

Robert  Fowler,  who  built  the  little  vessel  and  proposed  to  carry  its 
cargo  of  Quakerism  across,  has  left  an  interesting  account, 
entitled,  ^^  A  True  Relation  of  the  Voyage  undertaken  by  me  thebMUdied 
Robert  Fowler,  with  my  small  vessel  called  the  ^  Woodhouse' ;  ^ 
but  performed  by  the  Lord,  like  as  he  did  Noah's  Ark,  wherein  he 
shut  up  a  few  righteous  persons  and  landed  them  safe,  even  at  the  hill 
Ararat.  "  His  crew,  besides  himself,  consisted  of  two  men  and  three 
boys.  While  he  waited  in  Southampton  for  a  fair  wind,  he  says,  '^  the 
ministers  of  Christ  were  not  idle,  but  went  forth  and  gathered  sticks, 
and  kindled  a  fire,  and  left  it  burning. "  He  was,  of  course,  all 
through  the  voyage  in  the  mood  to  attribute  his  own  tact  and  seaman- 
ship to  the  Lord.  Several  escapes  were  due  to  divine  intervention. 
^*  The  sea  was  my  figure,  for  if  anything  got  up  within,  the  sea  with- 
out rose  up  against  me,  and  then  the  floods  clapped  their  hands."  ^^  We 
see  the  Lord  leading  our  vessel  even  as  it  were  a  man  leading  a  horse 
by  the  head."  In  two  months  the  little  vessel  landed  its  passengers 
at  New  Amsterdam,  five  of  them  waiting  there,  while  the  rest,  taking 
passage  again,  reached  Rhode  Island.  Of  these,  Mary  Clark  felt  im- 
pelled to  go  to  Boston.  It  is  singular  what  keenness  on  the  trail  of 
Quakerism  the  magistrates  possessed.  She  was  arrested,  and  impris- 
oned after  a  severe  whipping,  inflicted  with  a  three  corded  whip,  ^^  laid 
on  with  fury." 

We  have  already  mentioned  Christopher  Holder,  who  went  to  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard.  He  was  one  of  Fowler's  passengers.  The  Indians 
put  him  ashore  at  Sandwich,  much  to  the  confusion  and  dismay  of  that 
settlement.  Thence  he  and  a  companion  found  their  way  to  Plym- 
outh. A  warrant  was  issued  against  them  ^^  as  extravagant  persons 
and  vagabonds."  A  man  at  whose  house  they  held  a  meeting  was 
fined  ten  shillings,  and  they  were  reconveyed  to  Rhode  Island. 

Now  Boston  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  influx  of  Quakers  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  became  a  kind  of  port  for  repairing  and 
refitting,  whence  Quakerism  could  sally  out  to  desolate  the  B««ton  at 
hind.     Commissioners  sent  a  remonstrance  to  tlie  Governor  of  Quaker 
of  that  colony,  dated  September  12,  1657.     It  contained  a 
va^iie  menace  in  tliese  words :  "  We  appreliend  that  it  will  be  our 
duty  seriously  to  consider  what  provision  God  may  call  us  to  make 
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to  prevent  the  afureamd  mischief."  The  Geueral  Assembly  of  Rhode 
lahind,  meeting  in  January,  1658,  returned  a  prudent  reply,  but  it  was 
based  upon  the  statement  that  "  freedom  of  different  consciences,  to  be 
protected  from  enforcements,  was  the  principal  ground  of  our  charter  " 
— "  which  freedom  we  still  prize  as  the  greatest  hiipplness  that  men 
OAn  {xtssess  in  this  world,"  iind  more  noble  words  of  like  import,  em- 
bedded in  which  was  tlie  politic  proposition  to  refer  all  diffi- 
u»iu<iu»  cultics  that  might  arise  from  the  presence  of  Quakers  to  the 
■i«wi'  pn-  supreme  authority  of  England.  A  letter  was  also  dispatched 
to  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England,  stating  that  "  for  the 
present  we  have  no  just  cause  to  charge  them  (Quakers)  with  the 
brencli  of  the  civil  peace."  The  agent  was  instructed  >*  to  have  au  eye 
and  ear  open,  in  case  our  adversaries  should  seek  to  undermine  us  in 
our  privileges  granted  to  us,  and  to  plead  our  caso  in  such  sort  as  we 
may  not  be  compelled  to  exercise  any  civil  power  over  men's  con- 
sciences, so  long  as  human  orders,  in  point  of  civility,  ara  not  cor- 
rupted and  violated,  which  our  neighbors  about  us  do  frequently 
practice,  whereof  many  of  us  have  lar^  experience,  and  do  judge 
it  to  be  no  less  than  a  point  of  absolute  cruelty."  Sweet  and  solid 
words,  showing  that  the  Rhode  Islanders  were  capable  of  appreciating 
Friends,  and  fit  to  protect  and  entertain  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Holder  and  Copeland  felt  a  call  to  go  to  Salem, 
where  they  arrived  in  July,  1657.  They  made  converts 
cununri  r>  there,  though  when  Holder  attempted  to  speak  aft^r  service 
in  the  meeting  house,  he  was  held  violently  down  by  the  liiiir 
and  a  glove  and  handkerchief  thrust  into  his  mouth.  A  man,  Samuel 
Khattock,  whose  feelings  were  shocked  into  a  conviction  of  the  trnth  of 
Quakerism,  interfered.  He  was  arrested  with  the  two  Friends  and 
sent  to  Boston.  After  the  usual  subtle  and  protracted  examination, 
the  Friends  were  sentenced  to  receive  thirty  hishea  each.  The  execu- 
tioner, with  tliat  notorious  three-corded  and  knotted  knout  which  was 
used  on  these  religious  occasions,  "  measured  his  ground  and  fetchiMl 
rtKjm  !•"  strokes  with  all  his  might."  Then  with  lacerated  flesh 
J2'^^.  they  were  si-nt  to  jail,  without  even  straw  to  lie  upon,  and 
kept  for  three  davs  without  food.  Tliere  they  remained  nine 
weeks.  Shattock  was  released  on  bail  to  answer  afterward.  Tw*» 
other  sympatliizers.  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick.  were  also 
arrested  :  Cassandra  was  kept  seven  weeks  in  jail.  Another  meinl>er 
of  tJie  [Mirly  uf  eleven  w.i8  discovered  in  Dedham  :  he  received  thirty 
lasliea  and  was  sent  to  prison  to  join  his  friends. 

I>uring  Hohier's  confinement  he  wrote  a  Declaration  of  Faith,  and 
also  a  paper  setting  fortli  the  unacriptural  nature  of  the  persecution 
■gainst  Friends.    This  so  enraged  the  ma^stratesthatiUt  tlie  instanoa 
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of  Endicott,  they  resolved  that  all  Quaker^  who  were  then  in  prison 
should  be  soundly  thrashed  tMdce  a  week,  to  begin  with  fifteen  lashjes 
and  add  three  each  time  ! 

But  all  this  starving,  this  compendious  brutality  and  flourishing  of 
whips,  availed  nothing.  Already  there  were  many  secret  converts.  It 
was  plain  that  the  first  law  of  1656  failed  to  keep  foreign  Quakers  out 
of  New  England,  and  threatened  to  create  native  ones.  Then,  with 
curious  short-sightedness,  the  men — whose  historical  vista  was  crowded 
with  images  of  the  pillory,  the  branding-iron,  the  whipping-post,  the 
ear-shears,  from  whose  expansive  cruelties  they  had  escaped  beyond  the 
sea — concluded  to  repeat  the  experiment  which  they  had  proved  to  be 
a  failure  by  outliving  and  subduing  it.  Another  law  was  Anewiaw 
passed  in  August,  1657,  in  effect  as  follows :  that  whoever  ^"""^ 
shall  bring  into  the  jurisdiction,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  any  member 
of  the  ^^  cursed  sect "  of  Quakers,  shall  forfeit  XlOO,  and  be  put  in 
jail  till  the  money  is  paid :  that  whoever  shall  entertain  or  conceal  a 
Quaker,  or  other  blasphemous  heretic,  shall  forfeit  forty  shillings  for 
every  hour  of  such  entertainment,  and  be  imprisoned  till  all  the  reck- 
oned forfeitures  are  paid ;  that  every  male  Quaker  who  shall  presume 
after  commitment  by  the  previous  law  to  come  into  the  jurisdiction 
shall  have  one  ear  cut  off  and  be  kept  in  jail  till  a  chance  occurs  to 
get  rid  him  ;  that  for  a  second  offence  the  other  ear  shall  be  cut  off, 
and  he  *^  kept  at  the  house  of  correction  as  aforesaid ; "  that  every 
woman  Quaker,  previously  committed,  who  shall  appear  again^  shall 
be  severely  whipped,  and  kept  in  the  house  of  correction  till  she  can 
be  sent  away  "  at  her  own  charge ;"  that  every  Quaker,  "  he  or  she," 
who  shall  offend  for  the  third  time  shall  have  the  tongue  bored  with 
a  hot  iron  and  then  be  kept  at  hard  labor  in  the  house  of  correction 
until  they  can  be  got  rid  of  "  at  their  own  charge. "  And  further- 
more it  is  ordered,  ^^  that  all  and  every  Quaker,  arising  from  amongst 
ourselves,  shall  be  dealt  with  and  suffer  the  like  punishment  as  the 
law  provides  against  foreign  Quakers."  "  You  are  to  take  with  you 
the  executioner"  —  runs  a  warrant  to  the  marshal,  signed  Edward 
Rawson,  Secretary,  in  pursuance  of  this  law  —  ^^and  repair  to  the 
house  of  correction,  and  there  see  him  cut  off  the  right  ears  of  John 
Copeland,  Christopher  Holder,  and  John  Rous,  Quakers." 

Endicott's  private  and  illegal  luxury  of  having  the  imprisoned 
Quakei-s  whipped  twice  a  week  so  shocked  and  excited  the  inhabitants 
that  tho  heretics  had  to  be  discharged.  The  new  law  was  read  to 
thtMii,  and  they  were  exiled  from  the  colony. 

A  growinc;  popular  sympathy  for  the  Friends  appeared  also  in 
IMynioutli,  and  droye  the  magistrates  into  an  imitJition  of  tlie  Boston 
inethinl.     A  hiw  was  passed  that  no  person  should  entertain  a  Quaker 
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under  r  pennlty  of  five  pounds  for  each  offence,  or  to  be  wbii>i>eii 

for  it.     If  he  could  declare  on  oiith  that  the  peraon  entortainod  was 

not  known  by  him  to  be  a  Quaker,  he  would  be  free  of  the  penally. 

It  would  be  8U])erfluau3  to  mention  each  individual  case  of  suffciring 

and  persecution  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  dwell  upon 

Ptowdlnn     .       , '  .      ,  ,  ,  i 

■t  S.W         its  features.     In  fact  the  casen  were  too  numeroiia  fur  thai. 

In  New  Havpn  a  key  was  tied  in  Humphrey  Norton's  mouth 

to  prevent  liis  spc:ikin^  ;  he  was  scnttinced  to  be  whipped  in  the  stocks. 


to  l)e  branded  in  the  hand  with  the  letter  H  for  heretic,  to  be  fined 
ten  pounds,  and  to  be  banished.  Every  detail  of  this  sentence  wm 
carried  out  with  an  alacrity  and  hearlineaa  that  disgusted  the  bystaad- 
ers.  Norton  had  no  money,  but  a  Dntrh  settler  {xiid  his  fine  tUtA 
prison  feus.  Aft«rwards  Norton  and  a  companion  venturing  to  vint 
Plymoath,  the  authorities,  baffled  iu  Uieir  etforts  to  oouviut  them  on 
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the  charge  of  heresy,  laid  a  trap  by  demanding  of  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  This,  George  Fox  would  never  do ;  and  no  Friend 
after  him  could  be  induced  to  recognize  thus  a  carnal  authority.  Nor- 
ton and  Rous  were  both  severely  whipped.  The  barbarous  action 
made  converts  among  the  spectators. 

And  so  the  ineffectual  work  of  the  colonial  authorities  went  on. 
Women  were  stripped  for  a  whii|>ing ;  one  of  them  was  whipped 
with  a  lately  born  babe  clinging  to  her  breast ;  the  record  of  fining, 
starving,  imprisoning,  banishing,  and  miscellaneous  cruelty  becomes 
monotonous.  The  whole  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  sufferers  were 
so  prayerful,  so  forgiving,  so  lifted  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of 
pain,  yet  so  resolved  to  endure  unto  the  end,  that  a  pro- 
found impression  was  made  upon  the  people.  But  the  mag-  th*  rritmii^ 
istrates,  though  secretly  alarmed  at  this,  showed  no  sign 
of  relenting,  but  rather  sought  to  stamp  out  the  rising  sympathy  by 
redoubled  severity.  Meetings  of  Friends  sprang  up  in  many  towns, 
and  notably  the  largest  gatherings  were  made  in  places  where  the 
application  of  the  law  had  been  severest  And  all  these  people  refused 
henoeforth  to  attend  the  regular  public  worship. 

Something  more  dedsive  must  be  done.  The  ministers,  with  John 
Norton  at  their  head,  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  pass  a  niedMth 
law  holding  the  penalty  of  death  over  Quakers  once  banished.  ££^ 
Hie  law,  however,  was  only  passed  by  the  accident  of  the  SE^q.^ 
abwnoe  of  a  deputy  who  was  ill.  He  was  a  deacon,  but  !^^!«£' 
would  have  voted  against  it.  Hastening  to  the  Assembly  ^^^ 
he  besought  that  his  vote  might  still  be  received.  The  magistrates, 
however,  had  procured  what  they  wanted,  and  were  in  no  humor  to 
gratify  the  deacon.  This  Massachusetts  law  was  passed  October  20, 
1858.  It  also  included  a  provision  for  imprisoning  sympathizers,  pub- 
lishers of  Quaker  opinions,  truants  from  church  assemblies,  attendants 
upon  Quaker  meetings,  and  also  for  banishing  obstinate  recusants  upon 
pain  of  death. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  action  of  the  General  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  two  children  of  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  South-  The  ckm  of 
wick  ?    Their  parents  had  been  banished  under  penalty  of  ^if^.' 
death.     The  children,  who  stayed  behind  in  extreme  poverty,  **'^* 
could  not  pay  the  fine  levied  on  them  for  non-attendance  upon  regular 
worship.     That  fine  must  somehow  be  paid ;  and  this  was  the  way  that 
Massachusetts  men  expected  to  secure  their  pound  of  flesh,  —  namely, 
under  this  order :  "Whereas,  Daniel  Southwick  and  Provided  South- 
wick,  son  and  daughter  of  Lawrence  Southwick,  absenting  themselves 
from  the  public  ordinances,  having  been  fined  by  the  courts  of  Salem 
and  Ipswich,  pretending  they  have  no  estates,  and  resolving  not  to 
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work,  the  Court,  upon  perusal  of  a  law  which  was  made  upon  account 
of  debts,  in  answer  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
fines,  resolves.  That  the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  are  and  shall 
be  fully  empowered  to  sell  the  said  persons  to  any  of  the  English  na- 
tion at  Virginia  or  Barbadoes,  to  answer  the  said  fines.  "  This  brother 
and  sister,  it  was  hoped,  might  bring  ten  pounds  each,  and  the  treas- 
ury incur  no  loss.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  was  not  a 
sea-captain  in  the  port  of  Boston  who  would  turn  slave-dealer  to  suit 
the  General  Court.  One  of  them  objected  that  such  passengers 
would  spoil  the  ship's  company.  Of  that  the  officer  assured  him  he 
need  have  no  fear,  for,  he  said,  "  They  are  poor,  harmless  creatures, 
and  will  not  hurt  anybody."  "And  will  you"  —  was  the  sailor^s 
retort  —  '*  oflFer  to  make  slaves  of  such  harmless  creatures  ?  "  So  the 
children  lingered  in  their  poverty  till  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
might  offer. 

Later  an  attempt  was  made  to  dispose  of  a  mature  person  in  the 

same  way,  who  was  fined  for  non-attendance  on  public  wor- 

b«ik>i(rM      ship,  and  was  too  poor  to  discharge  it.   Again  no  vessel  could 

***  be  found  to  transport  him  to  a  market.     Notwithstanding 

these  hints  of  the  popular  displeasure,  the  General  Court  drafted  its 
intention  into  a  law,  as  follows :  "  That  all  children  and  servants  and 
others,  that  for  conscience  sake  cannot  come  to  their  meetings  to  wor- 
ship, and  have  not  estates  in  their  hands  to  answer  the  fines,  must  be 
sold  for  slaves  to  Barbadoes  or  Virginia,  or  other  remote  parts.** 
Thus  the  record  stands. 

But  if  death  be  a  darker  and  more  piteous  fate  than  slavery  we  shall 
now  see  the  record  darken.  About  the  middle  of  April,  1659,  Wil- 
liam Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson  arrived  in  Boston,  under  a 
deep  feeling  of  religious  duty,  to  protest  against  the  intolerance  of  rulers. 
It  was  a  day  of  public  fast,  and  the  two  Quakers  attended  church  and 
tried  to  address  the  people.  They  were  of  course  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Two  other  Quakers,  Nicholas  Davis  and  Patience  Scott, 
who  were  in  Boston  at  the  same  time,  were  also  arrested  and  put  in  the 
same  i)risoii.  Davis  came  to  Boston  on  business  ;  but  Patience  Scott, 
a  remarkable  child,  only  eleven  years  old,  had  come  from  Providence 
where  h(»r  parents  lived,  thinking  that  she  had  a  message  of  the  Spirit 
to  bear.  After  an  imprisonment  of  three  months,  at  her  examination 
she  roiulucted  herself  with  such  discretion,  and  a  wisdom  far  above 
her  years,  as  quite  to  baffle  the  magistrates,  who  could  not  help  admir- 
ing her.  It  would  not  do  to  banish  such  a  child,  so  the  Court  consid- 
ering that** Satan  is  put  to  his  shifts  to  make  use  of  such  a  child, " 
ordered  her  to  be  8(Mit  home. 

In  the  guileless  earnestness  of  children  there  was  an  appeal  which 
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even  those  stern,  hard  men  could  uot  always  resist.  Miiry  Wrigbt, 
II  cliild  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  wliose  sister  imd  been  banished 
from  Massachusetts,  found  her  way  from  Long  Islanil  to  Itoston  that 
s)ie  might  warn  the  magistrates  to  desist  from  the  persecution  of  the 
ianoceat.  She  appeared  before  the  court  and  delivered  her  mfssage. 
"  This  saying  so  struck  them  at  first,  that  they  all  sate  silent."'  Per- 
haps some  of  them  were  thinking  when  and  where  it  was  said  — 
"of  such  are  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  But  Secretary  Rawson  was 
<]aick  to  discern  this  unwonted  mood,  "  What !  "  he  cried  out,  "shall 
we  be  baffled  by  such  a  one  as  this  ?     Come,  let  us  drink  a  dram  ! " 


I 


Mary  Dyer,  who  had 
been  turned  out  of  Bus- 
ton  in  1657,  hearing  of 
Friends  in   prison,  felt 
a  divine   call    to   visit 
them.     Very   soon,  by 
a  warrant  for  her  arrest,  they  all  met  under  one  roof.    Their 
examination  occurred  in  September,  and  they  were  sentenced  unnioi 
to  banishment  under  the   penalty  of  death.     Robinson  re-  iior t>uii>b- 
buked  the  Court  in  terms  so  galling  to  its  pride  that  be  was 
Jl^aggvil  with  a  handkerchief ;  and  when  he  persisted,  the  Court,  in  a 
rage  at  his  astonishing  [wrversity.  had  him  taken  out,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  well  whipped. 

Davia  and  Mary  Dyer  went  home.  Robinson  and  Stevenson,  under 
an  impreatiion  of  religious  duty,  went  to  Salem,  where  they  held  meet- 
ings in  the  woo<ls,  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  attended.  Thence 
th«y  went  to  Portsmouth.     While  this    was  going  on,  Mary  Dyer 
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could  have  no  jf^ace  of  her  soul  unless  she  returned  to  Boston  to  visit  a 
Friend  in  prison.  She  was  recognized  and  arrested.  Soon  Robinson 
and  Stevenson  appeared  in  Boston ;  coming  through  Salem  a  party  of 
Friends,  four  of  whom  were  women,  joined  them,  and  the  sad  journey 
was  made.  One  of  tlie  women  *^  brouglit  linen  to  wrap  the  dead  bodies 
of  those  who  were  to  suflfer."  The  Salem  people  understood  the  tem- 
per of  Endicott.  They  were  all  arrested ;  Robinson  and  Stevenson 
were  chained  in  a  separate  cell.  "  There  were  now,"  says  Bowden, 
**  no  less  than  seventeen  persons  in  the  jails  of  Boston  for  professing 
Quakerism." 

The  three  banished  ones  were  brought  before  the  General  Court. 
Great  wjis  the  embarrassment  of  the  magistrates,  for  indeed 
of  Robin-  they  shrunk  from  inflicting  the  death  penalty.  The  prison- 
Min.'ind  ers  all  said  that  they  returned  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call. 
For  that  day  they  were  remanded  to  jail.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, John  Norton  preached,  and  gave  the  magistrates  a  piece  of  his 
cruel  and  unrelenting  mind ;  and  putting  the  cases  of  the  Quakers  on 
the  ground  of  the  public  danger  and  the  damnable  injury  done  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  he  so  stiffened  up  the  Court  that  Endicott,  still  with 
some  misgiving  which,  it  was  said,  was  betrayed  in  his  voice  and  on 
his  face,  managed  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  the  three.  He 
recovered  his  tone  when  the  superb  tranquillity  of  Mary  Dyer  nettled 
him,  and  he  cried,  "  Take  her  away."  "  Yea,  joyfully  shall  I  go,"  she 
said. 

The  27th  of  August,  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution,  was  a 
sermon  day  in  Boston  ;  and  while  John  Wilson  was  keeping 
fc.7tb!?r  ^°'  up  the  spirits  of  his  hearers  to  the  standard  of  the  gibbet,  a 
*'**^"  ""^  great  crowd  of  amazed  and  sympathizing  people  gathered 
at  the  prison.  Robinson  exhorted  them  from  a  window  till  an  officer 
came  in  and  thrust  all  the  Quakers  down-stairs  and  locked  them  into  a 
room.  A  company  of  soldiers  could  not  prevail  upon  the  crowd  to 
disperse. 

Now  the  procession  starts  for  Boston  Common,  with  a  great  force 
of  soldiers  ;  the  drummers  receive  instructions  to  rattle  vigorously  if 
the  Quakers  should  try  to  speak,  which  several  times  they  did.  Said 
Marr  Pver  ^I'^^v  Dvcr,  *'  TIlis  is  to  uic  au  hour  of  the  greatest  joy  I 
rrpri..T«i.      ^,y^,^  jjj^^i  jj^  ^l^jg  ^orld.     No  ear  can  hear,  no  tongue  can 

utter,  and  no  heart  can  understand,  the  sweet  incomes  and  the  re- 
freshings of  tlu»  Spirit  of  tlie  Lord  which  I  now  feel."  Surely  there 
was  nothing  f signed  or  fantastic  in  her  feeling.  So  lofty  was  the 
stniin  of  her  soul  tliat  when  at  the  last  moment  she  was  reprieved, 
sht»  si»enuHl  reluctant  to  accept  th(i  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Robinson  was  tlie  first  to  suffer ;  and  even  that  penalty  did  not 
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I  exempt  him  from  insult  from  Wilaon,  tbe  miniBter.  "We  suffer,"  \iv 
eaid,  "  not  as  evil  doers,  but  as  those  who  have  testified  and 
miuiifested  the  truth,"  Wilson  interrupted  him,  '•  Hold  thy  mii  :*u.«rii- 
tongiie  —  thou  art  going  to  die  with  a.  lie  in  thy  mouth."  ""*"' 
Then  came  Stevenson,  who  simply  said,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you  all, 
this  ilay.  that  we  suffer  uot  as  evil  doere,  but  for  conscience  sake." 
How  strange  it  is  that  the  tone  of  these  men  did  not  remind  miigis- 
trates  of  the  early  apostolic  days.  No  —  those  lay  dead  and  buried 
in  their  Bibles. 

Mary  I>yer  stood  by  and  calmly  saw  these  bodies  dangle,  waiting  her 

I  turn.     The  rope  was  adjusted,  her  clothes  tied  around  her  feet,  for  the 
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Oencral  Court  is  decent.  At  the  last  moment  the  cry  of  lier  reprieve 
came  sounding  across  the  Common,  extorted  by  the  pleadings  of  her 
wn  :  and  Wilson  will  have  to  wait  awhile.  The  government  would 
not  incur  the  exjiense  for  coffins ;  the  bodies  were  stripped  and  thrown 
into  n  pit  unburied,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  many  people. 

Mary  Dyer  was  only  reprieved  for  two  days.  But  at  the  end  of  that 
tiin<^  th(i  magiBtriiti>H  saw  that  it  would  Ih>  more  prudent  to  banish  her 
Hgain,  and  she  returned  alone  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  usual  effect  followed  of  a  propagation  of  Quaker  sentiment. 


i 
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Several  people  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  whipped  in  consequence. 
The  other  Quakers  in  the  prison  were  also  whipped  and  dis- 
theKemeM-  chargcd.  Sonic  of  them  refused  to  pay  their  prison  fees, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  aggrieved  and  compassionate  citi- 
zens to  undertake  that  charge. 

Then  Mary  Dyer  returned  again  to  Boston,  as  it  was  required  of  her, 
she  said,  to  finish  her  sad  and  heavy  experience  in  that  bloody  town. 
She  came  in  March,  1660.  "  Are  you  the  same  Mary  Dyer  that  was 
here  before  ?  **  asked  Endicott.  *'  I  am  the  same  Mary  Dyer,"  she 
answered,  "  that  was  here  the  last  General  Court."  A  letter  soon 
followed  from  her  husband,  who  was  not  a  Quaker,  to  Governor  En- 
dicott. It  contained  a  touching  appeal  that  the  life  of  his  wife  might 
be  preserved.  ''  If  her  zeal  be  so  great  as  thus  to  adventure,  oh,  let 
your  pity  and  favor  surmount  it,  and  save  her  life."  *'  I  only  say 
this,  yourselves  have  been,  and  are,  or  may  be,  husbands  to  wives :  so 
{vm  I,  yea,  to  one  most  dearly  beloved.  Oh,  do  not  deprive  me  of 
her,  but  I  pray  give  her  me  once  again.  Pity  me!  I  beg  it  with 
tears,  and  rest  your  humble  suppliant." 

But  Endicott  asked  —  "  You  will  own  yourself  a  Quaker,  will  you 

not  ?  "     "I  own  myself  to  be  reproachfully  called  so,"  was 

wlStencii    her  answer.     Then  the  Governor  pronounced  the  sentence  of 

y  Kndicott.  ^^^^.j^  agaiust  her  before  the  General  Court.     "  This,"  »ud 

she,  "  is  no  more  than  thou  saidst  before."  "  But  now  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted :  therefore  prepare  yourself  for  nine  o'clock  to-morrow."  And 
as  she  spake  concerning  the  motives  for  her  return,  Endicott  impa- 
tiently ordered  her  away.  So  next  day,  with  a  strong  body  of  sol- 
diers, for  fear  of  the  people,  and  with  drummers  before  and  behind 
to  drown  the  dreadful,  accusing  voice,  she  reached  Boston  Common 
again.  There  she  refused  to  purchase  her  life  at  the  expense  of  not 
performing  her  present  missicm  from  the  Lord.  She  declined  the 
prayers  of  any  elder ;  this  was  offered  gratis  to  her.     Wilson  called 

Her  exwu-  ^^^^  ^^  '*^^  ^^^  *^  ^  ^^  deluded  by  the  devil.  "  Nay,  man, 
""°  I  am  not  now  to  repent,"  she  answered.     Some  one  taunted 

her  with  having  sjiid  that  she  had  been  in  Paradise.  **  Yea,  I  have 
been  in  Paradise  several  days,"  Then  came  the  end.  **  She  did 
hang  as  a  flag,"  ssiid  one  of  her  judges  scofBngly,  ^^for  others  to  take 
example  by." 

In  this  year  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  were  set  up  in  many 
places  in  New  England.  Quarterly  meetings  were  established  a  few 
years  later. 

William  Loddra  wjis  a  banished  Quaker  who  dared  to  return  in  the 
same  year.  Early  in  1661  he  was  brought  before  the  Court,  bound 
with  chains  to  a  log  which  he  dragged  behind  him.     His  examination 
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twanned  with  trivial  questions  and  absurd  replies  to  his  responses. 
But  the  court  tried  to  persuade  him  to  recant  his  opinions  and  save  his 
life.  *^  What  I  join  with  such  murderers  as  you  are  I  Then  sxeeutionof 
let  every  man  that  meets  me  say,  Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  ^^'^^*^' 
hath  forsaken  the  God  of  his  salvation."  So  on  a  day  when  a  sermon 
was  to  be  delivered  he  was  sentenced  to  be  executed.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  it  he  too  found  his  way  to  Boston  Common,  and  died  there 
as  tranquilly  as  his  predecessors. 

This  was  the  last  execution  in  Boston  for  cause  of  religious  opinion. 
A  great  many  Quakers  were  still  languishing  in  prison  ; 
among  them  was  Wenlock  Christison,  a  returned  banished  wenioek 
Quaker,  and  liable  to  be  hanged.     He  happened  to  return  on 
the  day  that  Leddra  was  sentenced  and  entered  the  Court  at  the  mo- 
ment of  pronouncing  the  sentence.     His  presence  struck  dumb  the 
magistrates.     But  he  was  soon  brought  to  the  bar,  briefly  questioned, 
and  sent  to  prison.     On  the  day  when  Leddra  was  hanged,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  again,  the  magistrates  hoping  to  frighten  him  into 
a  recantation.   They  offered  him  that  or  death.    He  preferred  the  lat- 
ter, in  such  a  style  of  speech  and  sweetness  of  temper  as  greatly  to  con- 
fuse his  persecutors,  which  being  noticed  by  Endicott  much  disturbed 
him.    He  was  remanded  until  the  next  (jeneral  Court,  when  a  strong 
minority  appeared  against  the  death  penalty ;  but  Endicott  passion- 
ately sentenced  him.     And  he  prophesied :  ^^  If  you  have  power  to 
take  my  life  from  me,  the  which  I  question,  I  believe  you  shall  never 
more  take  Quakers*  lives  from  them.   Note  my  words."   Sure  enough ; 
and  they  were  notable ;  for  about  this  time  the  news  of  the  Restoration 
reached  Boston,  and  there  was  no  Cromwell  of  any  name  to 
countenance  the  doings  of  the  Puritan.   This,  coupled  with  uon.  The 
the  growing  anger  of  the  people,  led  to  a  general  jail  delivery  rrieiMuV 
of  Quakers,  including  Christison.     A  new  law  was  passed, 
substituting  for  the  death  penalty  banishment  on  pain  of  a  whipping 
from  town  to  town ;  and  several  were  so  treated.     Josiah  South  wick 
—  an  elder  brother  of  the  two  children  who  were  sentenced  to  be  sold 
as  slaves  —  said,  on  hearing  his  sentence,  ^^  Here  is  my  body  ;  if  you 
want  a  further  testimony  to  the  truth  I  profess,  take  it  and  tear  it  in 
pieces ;  it  is  freely  given  up ;  and  for  your  sentence  I  matter  not.     It 
is  no  more  terrifying  to  me  than  if  ye  had  taken  a  feather  and  blown 
it  in  the  air."     Then  he  was  whipped  through  Boston,  Roxbury,  and 
Dedham,  and  cast  off  into  the  wilderness. 

It  s(?omed  advisiible  to  enliglitiMi  Charles  IT.  upon  the  opinions  and 
prarti(H\s  of  the  Qiiakt^rs,  to  make  it  api)ear  that  they  were  of    ^^  a,Mr«i« 
sueh  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  General  Court  in  its  exercise  *'^****  '^*°*' 
of  the  late  severities.     An  address  was  [)repared  and  sent  to  the  King, 
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Betting  forth  the  necessity  of  extreme  measures  agumst  those  enemies 
of  religion  mid  government.  The  Friends  in  London  furnishcxl  the 
King  witli  a  conn ter-declnrat ion  which  took  up  sevemlly  the  charges 
in  the  mldress,  and  showed  how  unUkely  to  be  true  they  were,  aiid 
how  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Society.  A  book,  entitled  "  New 
England  Judged,  written  by  a  Friend,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the 
persecutions  in  the  colony,"  wivs  also  put  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
who  was  particularly  struck  by  a  passage  that  reported  remarks  by  a 
prominent  enemy  of  the  Society,  to  this  effect :  "  This  year  ye  will  go 


and  compUin  to  the  Parliament ;  ftnd  the  next  year  they  will  si-nd  to 
Bee  how  it  is;  and  the  third  year  the  grjvemment  is  changed." 
Whether  or  not  this  wiis  accumtely  rejwated.  it  had  a  grwit  effect 
upon  the  King.  "  Ijo,  these  are  my  gixxl  subjects  of  New  England, 
but  I  will  put  a  stop  to  them."  And  when  about  this  time  ttw  new* 
of  the  execution  of  William  Leddni  n^achcd  England,  it  was  plain  lu 
the  Quakers  that  they  might  count  upon  tlie  ruyal  interposition. 
At  the  ptinioDaJ  solicitation  of  Edwiuxl  Burrough,  a  prominent  uid 
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influential  member  of  the  Society,  the  King  put  into  his  hands  an 
order  "  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Endicott,  Esq.,  ch»rie«  in- 
imd  to  all  and  every  other  the  governor  or  governors  of  our  SSecftl^ 
plantations,"  etc.,  commanding  them  to  forbear  to  proceed  "*«°<*»- 
any  further  against  their  prisonei*s,  but  to  send  them  over  to  England, 
with  the  charges  against  them.     With  excellent  policy  and  fine  irony 
the  order  was  entrusted  to  Samuel  Shattock,  a  Quaker,  banished  under 
penalty  of  death :  the  Society  hired  a  vessel  and  sent  him  over  with 
dispatch. 

It  was  a  pardonable  and  not  unnatural  weakness  in  Shattock  if  he 
felt  some  satisfaction  when  he  came  into  the  presence  of  En- 
dicott with  his  hat  on  and  that  order  in  his  pocket.     The  preMnts  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  also  a  Quaker,  accompanied  him.     En-  to  Bndicott. 
dicott  ordered  Shattock's  hat  to  be  removed,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  make  the  old  brutal  interrogations  preparatory  to  sending 
him  to  prison,  when  Samuel  presented  his  credentials  and  the  order. 
A  sight  of  the  Governor's  face  at  that  moment  might  have  atoned  for 
a  good  deal  of  persecution.     In  his  amazement  he  handed  back  Shat- 
tock's hat  to  him,  and  took  off  his  own  in  deference  to  the  presence  of 
the  King's  authority,  then  slowly  read   the   papers.     He  withdrew 
awhile  to  collect  himself,  then  took  Shattock  with  him  to  the  Deputy 
Governor,  Bellingham.     After  a  brief  conference  with  him,  Endicott 
simply  said,  "  We  shall  obey  his  Majesty's  commands." 

But  should  the  prisoners  be  sent  to  England  ?  That  would  be  to 
send  loud  and  swift  witnesses  against  their  own  doings.  How,  then, 
should  the  exigency  be  met  ?  Simply  by  not  having  any  prisoners ! 
William  Salter,  keeper  of  Boston  jail,  was  at  once  ordered  to  release 
and  discharge  all  the  Quakers  in  his  custody. 

When  soon  after  John  Norton,  the  minister,  and  Simon  Bradstreet 
were  sent  as  commissioners  to  England  to  assure  the  King  of  MUrton  of 
the  loyalty  of  Massachusetts  —  which  there  was  good  reason  SSSitewSt* 
for  doubting  —  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  Quakers  ^^^s^^^- 
was  one  pretty  certain  to  confront  and  trouble  them.     They  were  met 
in  London  by  Friends,  among  them  John  Copeland,  whose  mutilated 
ear  was  a  swift  witness  against  them  of  the  trials  and  persecutions  he 
and  his  fellows  had  suffered  in  Boston.    Geor^^e  Fox  himself  was  pres- 
ent at  this  conference,  and  questioned  the  Commissioners   so  closely 
that   they   soon   became  confused.     William   Robinson's   father,  who 
wius  not  a  Friend,  might,  it  was  suggested,  institute  an  investigation 
ii8  to  the  death  of  his  son.     Some  there  were  who  proposed  that  the 
Conimission(»rs  should  be   held  personally  responsible  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  Friends  in  Massachusetts.     When   the  Commissioners  returned 
to  Boston  and  thev  were  received  with  marked  ill-favor  because  their 
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mission  was  less  successful  than  it  was  hoped  it  would  be,  the  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  was  supposed  to  have  caused  Norton's  death. 
At  any  rate  he  soon  died  suddenly,  and  this  was  of  course  accepted 
by  the  Quakers  as  a  judgment. 

But  when  the  magistrates  found  that  the  feeling  against  them  was 
8eT«ritiM  abating,  and  that  no  warrant  would  be  likely  to  issue  from 
JSinS*^  England,  they  revived  their  exercises  against  the  Quakers,  so 
TiTed.  £^j.  ^g  ^  have  them  whipped  whenever  they  could  be  found 

delivering  their  message.  Men  and  women  were  tied  to  the  cart's 
tail  and  scourged  from  town  to  town ;  and  this  happened  also  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  then  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay.  Three 
women  preaching  in  Dover  were  driven  thus  from  constable  to  con- 
stable through  several  towns,  receiving  ten  lashes  in  each  town.  This 
was  in  December,  1662,  and  the  season  was  inclement  also.  Two 
bystanders  who  expressed  commiseration  were  clapped  in  the  stocks. 
In  Cambridge  a  woman  was  thrown  into  the  jail  without  food,  and 
nothing  to  lie  upon.  A  Friend  brought  her  some  milk ;  he  was  fined 
five  pounds  and  put  into  the  same  jail.  The  woman  was  whipped 
through  three  towns.  She  returned  several  times  to  Boston,  and  was 
whipped  each  time.  The  last  occasion  happened  in  1665,  on  the  day 
when  Endicott  was  buried.  She  attended  the  funeral,  and  making, 
probably,  some  unpalatable  remarks,  was  imprisoned.  She  was  then 
sixty-five  years  old. 

The  cases  of  these  persecutions  are  too  numerous  to  mention  singly. 
Farther  in-  ^^^  ^^^Y  ^  have  a  rcvoltiug  sameness.  They  lasted  ten 
faSU^th?"  years,  and  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  the  King,  offended 
^^^  by  the  prohibition  of  Episcopacy  and  of  the  reading  of  the 

Liturgy,  issued  sharp  injunctions.  To  Massachusetts  he  said,  ^^  It  is 
very  scandalous  that  any  person  should  be  debarred  the  exercise  of 
his  religion,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  by  those 
who  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  being  of  what  profession  or 
religion  they  pleased."  To  Connecticut  he  sent,  "  All  persons  of  civil 
lives  might  freely  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consciences,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  that  way  which  they  think  best."  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  Quakerism  conquered  a  life  in  New  England. 

'"  We  own,"  wrote  Penn  from  his  cell  in  Newgate,  —  "  we  own  Civil 
Government,  or  Magistracy,  as  God's  Ordinance  for  the  pun- 
Rtat«m«nt of  ishmcnt  of  Evil-doers  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well; 
and  though  we  cannot  comply  with  those  laws  that  prohibit 
us  to  worship  God  according  to  our  Consciences,  as  believing  it  to  be 
His  alone  Prerogative  to  preside  in  matters  of  Faith  and  Worship, 
yet  we  both  own  and  are  ready  to  yield  Obedience  to  every  Ordinance 
of  Man  relating  to  Human  Affairs  and  that  for  Conscience-flake.'* 
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Through  long  years  of  suffering  and  tribulation  this  was  the  unvary- 
ing rule  of  the  Friends.  So  even  and  self-possessed  was  their  temper 
that  it  was  only  in  rare  instances  that  outrage  and  hardship  provoked 
some  ill-balanced  disciple  to  extravagance  and  fanaticism.  ^^  To  con- 
ceit," wrote  Penn  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  "  that 
men  must  form  their  Faith  of  things  proper  to  Another  World  by 
the  Prescriptions  of  mortal  Men,  or  else  they  can  have  no  right  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  walk,  trade,  be  at  Uberty,  or  live  in  This,  to  me 
seems  both  ridiculous  and  dangerous."  ^  Eminent  common  sense  like 
this  was  united,  in  them,  with  a  noble  courage  and  a  power  of  en- 
durance which  nothing  could  overcome.  They  disobeyed  human  law 
only  in  obedience,  as  they  believed,  to  the  divine  law,  taking  the  con- 
sequences without  resistance.  Prisons,  loss  of  worldly  estate,  scourg- 
ings,  mutilations,  the  rage  of  mobs,  ruin  and  persecution  in  every  form, 
were  visited  upon  them  in  the  blindness  of  an  intolerant  age.  But  it 
was  only  by  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  that  they  were  hanged. 

1  Select  Works  of  WiUiam  Penn, 
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Whkn  in  163.J  the  V'irgiaia  Aasem- 
bly  anA  Council  —  moved  tbcwto  by 
tlie  troubles  with  Miiryland  —  sent  Sir 
II  Harvey  to  Eugliind  to  answer  for  gtimnai 
piirt  hr  luul  taken  in  those  troubles,  uLi^i. 
king  declared  thiit  lie  should  go  buck   ^■'*^ 
B}{iuii   lo  lul.)  over  the  insolent  colonists,  if  it  were  only  for  a  day.' 
Tiic  thiTiit  wiw  iniule  good,  and  witliiu  two  years  Harvey  returuwl, 
bringing  witli  him  us  colonial  treasurer,  Jemnie  Hawley,  one  of  Cnl- 
vert's  firBt  councillors,  and  Richiml  Kemp  aa  colonial  aecretary. 
'  VuL  i.,  i>.  50*. 
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Both  men  were  fit  coad]utoi*s  for  Harvey,  who  showed  in  his  con- 
duct of  affairs  for  the  next  two  years  the  same  overbearing  temper 
which  before  had  made  him  so  obnoxious.  The  records  of  his  new 
administration  are  meagre,  for  he  permitted  no  assembly  to  be  called, 
and  took  all  power  into  his  own  hands,  except  so  far  as  he  chose  to 
share  it  with  the  treasurer  and  secretary.  In  the  differences  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  his  sympathies  were  unchanged.  Hawley,  he 
permitted,  while  still  treasurer  and  councillor  of  Virginia,  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Assembly  of  1637-8,  —  that  Assembly  which 
tried  Thomas  Smith  for  piracy  and  murder,  and  condemned  him  to  be 
hanged  for  acting  as  second  in  command  to  Warren  in  the  fight  be- 
tween him  and  Cornwallis ;  ^  and  which  passed,  at  the  same  time,  a 
bill  of  attiiinder  against  Clayborne,  and  pronounced  a  forfeiture  of  all 
his  property  in  Maryland. 

Kemp  was  also  the  friend  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  soon  became 
equally  unpopular  with  Harvey  and  Hawley  ;  for  there  was  no  abate- 
ment of  feeling  among  the  Virginia  people  as  to  the  Maryland  con- 
troversy. The  official  acts,  however,  which  made  the  secretary  dis- 
liked, are  not  so  well  remembered  as  that  he  built  the  best  brick 
mansion-house  in  the  colony,  and  that  it  was  '*  the  fairest  ever  known 
in  this  country  for  substance  and  uniformity." 

Harvey's  administration  continued  for  about  two  years  only,  when 
Sir  Francis  Wyat  succeeded  him  for  the  two  years  follow- 
ing.    The  best  known  of  all  the  Virginia  colonial  governors,  ceed«  lur- 
—  whose  occupation  of  that  office  was  the  longest,  and  the 
events  of   his  administration  the  most  important  and  interesting  of 
that   period,  —  Sir  William    Berkeley,  followed    Wyat,   arriving   at 
Jamestown  early  in  1642. 
His  appointment  was  popu- 
lar and  his  reception  enthu- 
siastic,   though   there    was 
nothing  in  his  instructions  ..     ,       ,  «  ^  , 

^  Signature  of  Berkeley. 

to  warrant  the  hope  of  any 

change  for  the  better  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  the  royal  orders  differed  at  all  from  those  which  had  been  given 
to  preceding  governors,  they  were  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
colony  in  proposing  some  new  regulations  in  regard  to  the  trade  in 
tobacco.  The  Governor,  however,  seems  not  to  have  given  offence  by 
uny  serious  attempt  to  enforce  a  royal  command,  which,  a  few  years 
later,  ht'camc  iin  inipcnitivc  law  in  the  far  more  strino;cnt  and  inju- 
rious nioasuros  of  tlu*  Navi<]:ation  Act  of  the  Lont;  Parliament. 

But  no  shadow  of  coming  trouble^  darkened  the  beginninii  of  Berke- 

1    Vol.  i..  1).  507. 
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ley's  administration.  The  Assembly  was  soon  convened,  and  entire 
harmony  was  assured  between  the  royal  crovemor  and  the 
Berkeley  colonial  legislature.  One  of  its  nrst  acts  was  to  send  a  protest 
to  England  against  a  project  to  revive  the  old  charter  and 
reestablish  the  old  Company.  Against  so  unpopular  a  measure  Gov- 
ernor, Assembly,  and  councillors  were  cordially  united.  The  proposi- 
tion had  been  urged  upon  Parliament  by  Geoi^e  Sandys  and  others, 
and  a  petition  in  its  favor  had  even  been  sent  forward  from  Virginia, 
signed,  however,  by  only  a  few  persons.  The  Assembly  remonstrated 
with  great  earnestness,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  colony  when 
under  the  rule  of  the  Company,  with  its  condition  when  delivered 
from  that  rule.  The  king  gave  a  prompt  and  positive  assurance  that 
there  should  be  no  change. 

Charles  was  at  York  when  he  sent  this  answer.  The  remonstrance 
to  which  it  was  a  reply  was  full  of  assurances  of  the  loyalty  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  devotion  to  his  own  person.  He  was,  at  that  moment, 
arming  for  the  struggle  which  was  to  cost  him  his  throne  and  his 
head,  and  this  interchange  of  cordial  feeling  probably  helped  to  con- 
firm that  fidelity  to  the  royal  cause  which  Virginia,  alone  of  all  the 
colonies,  maintained  to  the  last. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a  growing  Puritan,  as  well  as  a  Royalist 
party  in  Virginia,  and  hostility  between  the  two  soon  made  itself  man- 
ifest. In  New  England  religious  zeal  had  often  determined  purely  po- 
litical measures ;  in  Virginia  the  order  was  reversed ;  political  canaeB 
produced  the  first  decided  action  ever  taken  in  the  colony  upon  the 
question  of  religious  observance.  Up  to  the  time  of  Berkeley  the  laws 
for  enforcing  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  were  practically  a 
dead  letter.  But  the  Puritan  was  now  a  political  as  well  as  a  reUg- 
ious  dissenter.  A  royalist  province,  ruled  by  a  governor  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  king  had  the  earnestness  of  a  religious  faith,  was  ready  to 
resort  to  any  measure  for  the  punishment  of  dbloyal  citizens. 

In  March,  1643,  the  Assembly  enacted  that  "  for  the  preservation  <rf 
the  purity  of  doctrine  and  unity  of  the  church,"  ....**  all 
ton!!  per^-     ministers  whatsoever,  which  shall  reside  in  the  colony,  are 
""^^  to   be   conformable  to  the  orders  and  constitutions  of   the 

Church  of  England  and  the  laws  therein  established ;  and  not  other- 
wise to  be  admitted  to  teach  or  preach,  either  publicly  or  privately ; 
and  that  the  governor  and  council  do  take  care  that  all  non-conform- 
ists, upon  notice  of  them,  shall  be  compelled  to  depart  the  colony  with 
all  convenience." 

In  the  preceding  year  a  number  of  Puritans  living  in  Virginia  had 
begged  of  the  Boston  eldors  that  ministers  might  be  sent  to  them  from 
New  England.     In  accordance  with  this  request  three  BiaBsadmaetti 
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clei^ymen  bad  gone  down  to  .Iiimestown,  and  had  been  settled  over 
go<)dly  congregations  in  different  parts  of  tbe  province.  This  wns 
not  without  objection  from  the  authorities,  though  they  were  com- 
mended by  the  governineiit  of  Massachusetts  to  that  of  the  sister 
colony.  But  it  was  enough  for  the  preachers  that  they  found  "  tbe 
benrtfl  of  the  people  much  inflamed  with  desire  after  the  ordi- 
nances." 

It  was  upon  these  men  and  their  eburebes  that  the  Assembly's  pro- 
hibition, speedily  reinforced  bv  a  proclamation  from  the  Governor,  fell 
^vttli  it=  th-^t  favo:      Tlioir  n^n^i.'ci^nti'ins  worn  broken  .;p:  ,^nd  thnufjli 


private  houses  to  hear  them."  they 
returned    to   Massachusetts. 

The  congregations  tbemselves  were 
b:,-.-ii  MP  i»  •  •■-nin  HMTrng,  ^^^^   dispersed,  some   passing  the 

Maryland  border  to  become  there  ere  long  a  cause  of  serious  diasen- 
ttions;  others  taking  refuge  in  New  Netherland.  It  was  only  the  most 
stout-hearted  that  i-einained.  hoping  for  Parliamentary  successes  in 
England  to  amelioratt;  their  condition.  Such  successes,  indeed,  were 
already  near,  and  Marston  Moor  was  soon  to  lend  new  courage  to 
American  as  well  as  to  English  Puritans. 

Hardly  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  however,  after  tbe  pass^e  of 
the   Act  of  March,  1*>43,  when  there  i!ame  upon  Virginia 
that  sudden  and  terrible  calamity  of  which  Winthrop  says,   •imuu' 
many,  even  of  Vii^inia,  were  forced  to  give  '*  glory  to  God 
in  acknowledging  that  this  evil  was  sent  upon  them  from  God  for  their 
reviling  the  gospel  and  those  faithful  ministers  he  bad  sent  among 
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them."  For  twenty  years  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  English 
and  the  natives  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  unbroken.  But  the 
great  massacre  of  1622  was  remembered  as  a  fearful  era  in  the  history 
of  the  colony,  and  the  more  exposed  settlements  never  forgot  to  be 
cautious  nor  ceased  to  be  anxious  at  the  approach  of  any  large  body  of 
savage  guests  or  traders.  Not  long  before  the  coming  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  some  Indian  outrages  upon  some  of  the  frontier  farms,  and 
an  increase  of  theft  and  treachery  among  the  natives  who  hung  about 
the  villages,  increased  the  general  apprehension  and  mistrust.  The 
Assembly,  at  length  alarmed,  as  these  signs  of  coming  trouble  grew, 
declared  in  1643,  that  "  no  peace  "  should  be  maintained  with  the 
Indians,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  Thus  made  an 
outlaw,  a  savage  might  anywhere  be  shot  by  the  whites  with  im- 
punity. 

It  was  an  ill-judged  and  cruel  measure,  certain  to  give  fresh  in  ten - 
inturrection  ^^^Y  ^^  ^'^®  ^^^gi^g  ^^^  vcugeance  among  the  Indians,  already 
JSS^?'*'  alarmed  and  exasperated  by  the  increasing  encroachments 
nough.  ^{  ^Y\e  white  men  upon  their  hunting-grounds.  They  knew 
that  a  great  war  was  waging  among  the  English  at  home  ;  they  saw 
that  the  colonists  were  divided  among  themselves  ;  and  their  venera- 
ble chief,  Opechancanough  —  over  whose  head  had  passed  nearly  a 
hundred  winters  —  summoned  them  to  rid  the  land  of  their  hated 
enemies. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1644,^  an  attack  planned  with  all  the  cunning 
that  had  everywhere  distinguished  Indian  massacres,  was  made  upon 
the  outlying  settlements,  and  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  of 
the  English  slaughtered.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  but  prob- 
ably the  sudden  recollection  of  the  shai*p  vengeance  that  would  be 
sure  to  overtake  them,  the  Indians  were  seized  with  a  panic.  The 
massacre  ceased  when  it  had  barely  begun  ;  the  savages  hurriedly 
retreated  to  the  woods  before  even  an  attempt  at  resistance  had  been 
made. 

The  blow  was  a  terrible  one  ;  yet  in  the  condition  the  colony  had 
now  reached,  it  was  light  as  compared  with  the  similar  outbreak  of 
twenty-two  years  before.  Such  a  calamity,  in  a  province  of  more 
than  thirty  years'  standing,  well-orgjinized  for  defence  and  with  rulers 
prepared  to  act  promptly,  was  a  different  matter  from  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  a  struggling  settlement  of  scattered  planters^ 
under  the  unpopular  and  inefficient  government  of  a  feeble  Company. 
Sir  William  Berkeley  turned  ujK)n  the  savages  with  all  the  forces  of 

'  The  tlato  of  th(>  iiHiH^acn*  in  only  ^uestHMl  at  by  the  older  historians— ■ome  of  them 
puttinp^  it  in  one  yeair.  and  some  in  another;  —  bat  it  i»  fixed  by  Winthrop's •/Mniofy  & 
165,  and  Savage 'k  note,  and  by  liening's  Statutet  for  1645.     See  also  Campbell,  S08. 
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the  polony  ;  and  after  driving  them  from  oiik  point  to  anothei',  severely 
punishing  all  such  as  could  be  actually  met  in  battle,  he  sue-  Hsutakm 
cecdvtl,  with  n  troop  of  mounted  men,  in  capturing  Opechan-  p^"""- 
canough  himself  and  bringing  him  in  triumph  into  Jamestown. 

The  Indian  Iting  was  altogether  brokon  and  enfeebled  by  his  great 
nge.  He  hardly  lived,  except  in  that  vigor  of  will  and  in  that  hostil- 
ity to  his  English  foea  which  could  end  only  with  his  life.  He  could 
no  longer  walk;  his  captors  carried  him  in  a  rough  litter  made  of 
limnches.  Partial  paralysis  had  robbed  him  of  his  strength ;  he  could 
not  even  unclose  his  eyes  to  look  about  him  at  th(^  ("TijiIi'  who  came 


crowding  around  his  bed.  Those  who  attended  him  were  accustomed, 
when  he  asked  it,  to  lift  up  his  eyelids  so  that  his  rapidly  failing  sight 
could  show  him  what  was  jnissing ;  but,  with  true  savage  stoicism,  he 
seldom  made  tho  request,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
aa  apparent  stupor.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  town,  and  it  was  said 
tliat  Biirkeley  intended  taking  him  to  England,  to  show  the  English  a 
man  who  had  been  for  years  the  terror  of  their  colony.  But  he  had 
hardly  been  placed  in  continemeut  when  one  of  his  guards,  perha[>s 
irritated  by  some  rftmeinl>i-red  injury,  wantonly  shot  tho 
wretch wl  prisoner  through  the  back,'  giving  a  wound  that 

1  proved  fatal,  and  saved  the  dying  savage  the  misery  of  a  death 
f  Irom  his  own  country.     As  he  lay  dying — the  tradition  runs  — 
■  Bcvi'rlcy,  AT.    Uiirk,  ii.,  M,  doU. 
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he  asked  for  the  last  time  that  his  eyelids  should  be  raised  ;  and  look- 
ing dimly  at  the  crowd  about  him,  said  indignantly  to  the  Governor, 
that  had  it  been  his  fortune  to  have  taken  Sir  William  Berkeley  pris- 
oner, ^^  he  should  not  meanly  have  exposed  him  as  a  show  to  his 
people." 

Opechancanough  was  the  last  of  the  great  chiefs  who  ruled  in  abso- 
lute and  undivided  sovereignty  over  the  confederation  of  Virginian 
tribes  which  had  formerly  called  Powhatan  their  king.  His  successor, 
Necotowance,  after  two  years  of  unavailing  warfare,  made  formal  sub- 
mission to  the  whites  by  a  treaty  in  the  autumn  of  1646.  From  that 
time  Virginia  suffered,  like  other  colonies,  only  from  the  hostilities  of 
scattered  tribes,  or  from  the  sudden  mids  of  independent  bands,  never 
from  a  great  organized  attack  of  a  whole  savage  nation,  aroused,  as 
Opechancanough  had  aroused  them,  by  the  hope  of  a  complete  exter- 
mination of  the  strangers. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1644,  Sir  William  Berkeley  sailed  for  Eng- 
land for  a  year's  visit,  and  left  Richard  Kemp  as  his  deputy  in  charge 
of  the  province.  It  was  a  time  when  an  Englishman  of  property  and 
inSuence  at  home  —  a  courtier  and  a  soldier,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
a  family  which  had  every  interest  at  stake,  —  could  hardly  sit  quietly 
in  his  colonial  governorship,  and  watch  from  beyond  seas  the  conflict 
for  life  in  which  his  king  and  his  brothers  were  fighting.  The  storm 
of  the  Civil  War  was  sweeping  over  his  own  county  of  Gloucester- 
shire when  Berkeley  reached  it;  and  before  he  returned  again  to 
Virginia  —  to  which  he  seems  to  have  hurried  back  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  could  serve  the  king  better  there  than  in  the  field, — 
the  battle  of  Niiseby  had  been  fought,  and  the  royal  cause  was  lost. 
There  was  little  leisure  now  in  the  Parliament  for  any  attention  to 
colonial  affairs ;  in  the  four  years  that  followed,  the  American  prov- 
ince was  left  to  govern  itself  in  its  own  way.  It  could  hardly  have 
had  a  better  ruler  than  the  vigorous  cavalier  Governor. 

These  four  years  saw  an  unusual  addition  to  the  population  of  the 
Growth  of  colony  —  unusual  both  in  numbers  and  in  character.  At  a 
the  colony,  ^j^^  when  emigration  to  New  England  had  greatly  fallen 
away,  —  the  English  Puritans  seeing  a  better  day  in  their  own  land 
and  having  few  of  the  old  motives  to  leave  it, — precisely  opposite 
reasons  brought  to  Virginia  companies  of  royalists  whose  fortunes  the 
war  had  wrecked,  or  who  had  with  difficulty  saved  a  little  competence 
from  the  impending  ruin.  They  came  by  hundreds  to  the  one  spot 
in  the  new  world  in  which  their  king,  their  traditions,  and  their 
church  were  still  respected ;  and  they  brought  with  them  their  old 
way  of  life,  —  the  way  of  court  and  camp  ;  the  careless  luxury  and  the 
careless  morality  which  were  abominations  to  their  Boundheftd  adTer* 
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saries.  The  death  of  Charles  sent  mauy  even  of  h!s  most  persistent 
iidberetite  to  America;  "for."  —  writes  one  of  them,  Colunel  Norwood, 
—  "  if  our  spirits  were  soniewbat  depressed  in  contemplation  of  a  bar- 
barous restraint  upon  the  person  of  our  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to 
what  horrors  and  despairs  must  our  minds  be  reduced  at  the  bloody 
&nd  bitter  stroke  of  his  assassination  at  his  paltice  of  Whitehall '!.... 
The  sod  prospect  of  affairs  in  this  juncture  gave  auuh  a  damp  to  all 
the  royal  party  who  had  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  principle  which 
engaged  them  in  the  war.  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  nobility, 
cleigy,  and  gentry,  so  circumstanced,  did  fly  from  their  native  country 
u  bom  a  place  infected  with  the  plague."  ' 


Tliis  Colonel  Norw()od  left  a  narrative  of  bis  own  and  his  cotnpsn- 
iona'  perilous  and  evi-ntfnl  voyage  away  from  "  so  hot  a  con-  tht  ■■»»■ 
tagion,"  that  is  as  vivid  and  as  entertaining  as  the  story  "^j'^^'' 
of  the  wanderings  of  a  new  Ulysses.  "  The  cavaliers  changed  '"■°*- 
their  clime  but  not  th^ir  habits,"^  wrote  a  Virginian  historian  ;  and 
oD«  Bees  how  true  this  was  in  reading  the  adventures  of  this  exiled 
royalist,  with  hia  jollitj'  in  the  midst  of  adversity,  and  his  characteristic 
mixture  of  bravery,  sentiment,  and  cynicism.  How  the  voyage  began 
merrily  enough  (after  the  ship  had  kept  them  waiting  "  until  our 
money  was  almost  spent  at  De^l  ")  ;  how  they  touched  at  Fayal  for 
water,  and  caroused  there  for  days  together  over  their  Madeira  and 
"  handsome  plenty  of  fiah  and  fowl ; "  how  they  met  with  a  wonderful 
Portuguese  beauty,  whom  Norwood  describes  with  glowing  eloquence, 
and  with  whom  they  drank  the  heiilth  "t  their  respective  kings  "  with 
Uiundering  peals  of  cannon  ;"  how  finally  they  sailed  away  westward 
—  their  ship  barely  escaping  a  water-spiiut  wliieh  would  have  *'  made 
lier  do  the  supersalt ;  "  —  all  this  is  probably  not  unlike  mnny  another 

'jagt.  in  Fone't  //I'tf.  TracU.  jli,,  tOtb  pajior.  |>.  1. 
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Virginian  voyage.  But  as  they  neared  the  American  coast  their 
troubles  began.  Escaping  by  a  lucky  chance  from  the  Shoals  off  Hat- 
teras,  where  they  were  aground  for  a  little  time,  they  beat  to  sea 
again,  only  to  be  driven  far  out  by  *'  mountainous  tow'ring  northwest 
seas  "  and  a  furious  gale,  their  ship  dismasted,  their  provisions  and 
water  nearly  exhausted.  For  nearly  sixty  days  they  beat  about,  until, 
after  many  adventures,  they  ciime  to  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  a  creek 
in  an  unknown  region. 

Here  Norwood  and  a  large  party  going  ashore  for  water,  were 
basely  abandoned  by  their  comrades.  They  were  in  reality  upon  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Virginia ,  though  some  distance  from  the  main  ; 
and  for  ten  days  or  more  they  endured  the  extreme  horrors  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  shipwrecked  men  and  women.  The  living  de- 
voured the  bodies  of  those  who  had  "  the  happiness  to  end  their  mis- 
erable lives ; "  and  "  terrible  storms  of  hail  and  snow  at  northwest  '* 
beat  upon  their  wretched  bodies  in  the  bitter  January  weather. 
Finally,  about  the  tenth  day,  Indians  came  to  them  from  the  shore^ 
who  proved  friendly,  took  them  to  the  main  land,  and  brought  them 
to  an  Indian  village  where  they  were  feasted  royally.  All  manner  of 
strange  things  happened  to  them  among  the  savages,  no  word  of 
whose  language  they  could  understand  ;  and  they  were  almost  doubt- 
ing whether  this  friendliness  was  not  a  cover  for  intended  treachery, 
when  suddenly  an  English  trader  from  Jamestown  appeared  among 
them.  Norwood,  from  the  beginning  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
party,  who  had  held  them  together  throughout  with  his  unwearied 
courage  and  readiness  in  expedients,  now  hurried  southward  with  a 
guide,  to  the  hospitable  settlements  along  the  Chesapeake.  He  was 
ever}' where  received  with  great  hospitality  as  he  went  from  planta- 
tion to  plantation,  and  on  arriving  at  the  house  of  Captain  Wormly^ 
not  far  from  York  River,  he  found  ''  feasting  and  carousing,"  his  old 
friends  Sir  Thomas  Lundsford,  Sir  Henry  Chichely,  Sir  Philip  Honey- 
wood,  and  several  more,  all  recently  come  from  England,  but  with 
better  luck  than  he.  The  next  morning,  on  a  good  horse,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Jamestown,  to  his  kinsman  Berkeley. 

Apart  from  the  interest  of  his  narnitive  there  is  no  account  of  so 
early  a  date,  that  gives  so  clear  a  picture  of  the  class  of  men  which,  at 
this  time,  went  to  Virginia.  Eivch  substantial  manor  was  filled  dur- 
ing these  years  with  guests  enjoying  the  liberal  hospitality  of  a  time 
when  crops  were  plenty,  and  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game  had  not 
been  diminished.^  For  a  while  the  little  capital  of  Jamestown  was 
lively  with  th(»se  shabby  luivaliers,  their  pockets  as  empty,  their  swords 

*  A  Vir);iuia  law  onlon'd  that  "  if  any  inhabitant  nt^eived  any  itnuigsr  MerduBl*  or 
border  into  their  hoii»ei«,  and  diil  not  condition  in  Writing  with  him  or  Uieiil  to  eaMTttiBcd 
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Hs  rotdy  in  u  brll^^  1.  tbeii-  liittids  as  averse  to  labor,  aud  their  spirits  els 
irrepreaaible  an  tliu  most  reckless  and  most  worthless  of  their  kind 
at  homt:.  Somti  at  length  took  up  plantations  for  themselves,  waiting 
the  more  prosperous  days  of  the  Kestonttion,  while  others  who  were 
altogether  ns  ruined  in  pnrae  as  in  reputation  became  dispersed 
among  the  ordinary  people  of  the  pi-ovince. 

All  the  projects  for  the  emigration  of  distressed  cavaliera  to  Amer- 
ica during  these  years  of  their  a<lversity,  were  not  conceived 

upon  a  scale  so  modest  as  ti>ii  u>  (h> 
that  of  Colonel  Norwood 
and  his  few  companions ;  but  the 
more  ambitious  plans  appear  to 
have  miscarried.  In  or  just  be- 
fore the  year  164H.  tliat  somewhat 
mysterious  chimicter,  Beancliamp 
Plantagcnt't  (whose   name  is  sup- 


po9«d  to  bv.  i>  pspudunyni  of  Sir  Edmund  Plowden  or  Ployden)  viaited 
Vii^inia  and  Maryhind  to  hmk  for  a  desirable  site  whereon  the  "  New 
Albion  Company  "  ootild  plant  a  colony  ;  but  finding  one  spot  too  wet 
and  another  too  dry.  one  too  exposed  to  siivage  attack  and  another 
todiaeascit,  he  wmt  fnrtber  north  to  continue  his  search. 

Widely  different  was  the  scheme  of  the  English  poet.  Sir  William 


on  <rh»l  tMrmH  hv  rvct-itnt  ihpni,  i( 
■honld  li«  allowed  ur  rrrorilnl  In  ■ 
tiiwl.  Tnttif,  iii..  lUh  papiir,  |i.  U 
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Davenant,  for  leading  a  colony  to  the  one  province  which  seemed  to 
him  faithful  to  the  king  and  cause  for  which  he  had  suffered 
propoMd  and  been  exiled.  This  was  a  true  poet's  scheme  —  to  take 
out  from  France  a  little  company  of  French  artisans,  vine- 
growers,  and  silk  makers,  and  to  plant  a  new  Arcadia,  where  there 
should  be  no  more  noise  of  wars  and  overthrow  of  thrones,  but  peace, 
and  pleasant  toil,  and  pastoral  simplicity.  He  had,  no  doubt,  thoughts 
of  a  pure  and  patriarchal  government,  made  up  (to  take  a  line  from 
one  of  his  own  old  poems)  from  ^^  the  assembled  souls  of  all  that  men 
held  wise."  ^  The  exiled  royal  family  and  the  French  government 
aided  him  in  carrying  out  his  plan ;  his  company  was  brought  together, 
and  the  expedition  sailed  for  America  with  high  hope  of  success.  But 
a  short  distance  off  the  coast  the  vessel  was  discovered  by  the  English 
fleet,  captured,  and  taken  to  an  English  port.  Davenant,  well  known 
as  a  prominent  and  staunch  royalist,  would,  it  is  said,  have  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Puritan  rulers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
tercession of  Milton,  who  pleaded  successfully  for  the  lesser  poet's  life. 
Virginians  were  by  no  means  calm  spectators  of  the  bitter  strife 
among  their  countrymen  at  home,  but  the  great  body  of  the  older 
settlers,  whose  chief  interests  were  in  Virginia,  did  not  let  political 
excitements  interfere  with  the  steady  progress  of  the  colony.  Trade 
was  comparatively  unrestricted,  for  there  was  laxity  in  enforcing  regu- 
lations while  the  rights  of  conflicting  parties  were  in  question.  More 
than  thirty  vessels  annually  brought  out  English  goods  and  took  back 
cargoes  of  native  products.  Men  did  not  cease  to  smoke  Virginian 
tobacco  because  they  were  passing  through  a  great  political  convut 
sion  ;  and  that  continued  to  be  the  great  staple  of  the  colony,  though 
the  price  had  sunk  to  threepence  the  pound.  As  the  planters  increased 
in  wealth  they  added  to  their  plantations,  and  attached  themselves  to 
their  homes  by  building  spacious  mansions,  and  surrounding  them  with 
all  the  appliances  of  generous  and  luxurious  living  at  their  command. 
There  was  no  lack  of  skilled  labor,  for  among  the  fifteen  thooBand 
English  '^  who  made  up  the  population  of  the  colony  in  1648,  there 
were  workmen  in  every  branch,  and  new  experiments  were  making 
condiHonof  ^^  *^'l  directious  —  in  smelting  iron,  in  hemp  and  flax  col- 
the  colony,  lyi^ii,  iu  viue-niising,  in  the  making  of  indigo,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  brick.  There  an^  few  years  in  the  early  colonial  history 
of  Virginia  more  marked  by  general  activity  and  prosperity  than 
those  four  during  which  England  was  convulsed  with  civil  war,  and 
the  province  was  left  practically  to  its  own  devices. 

The  Long  Parliament  turned,  at  length,  when  some  signs  of  tran- 

^  DaveuHiitV  Gondibert,  book  ii.,  Canto  v. 
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qoillity  at  home  permitted,  to  the  sabjection  of  those  distant  colonies 
which  hitherto  had  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause.  Barba- 
does,  Bermuda,  and  Antigua  had  refused  to  recognize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  openly 
denounced  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  enacted  a  law,  making  it 
treason  to  asperse  his  memory  or  question  the  lawful  succession  of 
his  son.  The  neighboring  province  of  Maryland  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  though  Lord  Baltimore  had  spared  no  effort  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  party  in  power.  In  October,  1650,  Parliament  had 
decreed  the  prohibition  of  trade  with  the  uncompliant  colonies,  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  bring  them  to  obedience. 

Sir  G^rge  Ayscue  was  sent  to  the  islands  with  a  formidable  fleet ; 
soon  after,  in  September  1651,  Captain  Robert  Dennis  was 
ordered  to  sail  with  a  smaller  squadron  to  the  Chesapeake.  ^ 
The  expedition  carried  a  regiment  of  soldiers  and  a  hundred  ^^'^^'^^^ 
and  fifty  prisoners  from  the  battle  of  Worcester,  who  were  to  be  sold 
as  servants  in  Virginia.  Dennis  found  Ayscue  at  Barbadoes,  and  with 
his  regiment,  assisted  by  the  prisoners,  enabled  him  to  take  the  island 
where  for  two  months  his  landing  had  been  bravely  resisted. 

When  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  James  River,  early  in  March  1652,  it 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward  Curtis,  also  a  gunndtroc 
commissioner,  for  Dennis  in  his  ship  the  John  had  been  '**^*>^- 
lost  at  sea,  and  with  him  Stagg,  the  third  commissioner.  Jamestown 
was  at  once  summoned  to  surrender.  Berkeley,  it  is  said,  sought  to 
arouse  his  fellow-officials,  but  this  is  improbable,  as  such  resistance 
would  have  been  useless,  though  perhaps  the  sturdy  cavalier  vented 
his  feelings  in  some  last  defiant  speech  to  his  more  vacillating  council. 
At  all  events,  the  colony's  submission  was  not  long  delayed,  and  on 
the  twelfth  of  March  the  Governor  signed  articles  of  capitulation,  and 
handed  over  the  affairs  of  the  province  to  the  Parliamentary  Commia- 
sioners. 

The  terms  of  the  surrender  were  liberal,  including  an  act  of  amnesty 
and  oblivion  for  past  offences  ;  liberty  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
refrain  for  a  year,  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  from  swearing  alliance  to 
the  Commonwealth ;  a  confirmation  of  the  right  of  assembly,  and  a 
promise  that  no  taxes  should  be  imposed  upon  the  province  without  its 
consent ;  and  a  provision  that  all  land  grants,  deeds,  debts,  and  rights 
in  private  property,  should  be  unimpaired  by  the  change  of  govern- 
ment. With  a  liberality  rare  in  Puritan  dealings  with  religious  mat- 
ters, it  was  also  set  forth  in  the  capitulation  that  ^Hhe  use  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer ''  should  be  permitted  for  one  year  ensuing,  pro- 
vided that  such  parts  as  related  to  "  Kingshipp  "  and  the  royal  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  used  in  public.     To  Berkeley  and  his  officers 
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great  courtesy  was  shown ;  liberty  was  granted  tbem  to  sell  their 
estates  and  remove  from  the  colony  whither  they  pleased  within  a 
year ;  meanwhile  their  property  was  exempted  from  examination  or 
seizure,  and  protection  iiiid  "equal  justice  "were  promised  to  them 
under  the  new  government. 

Besides  the  commiaaioners  who  sailed  from  England  in  the  fleet  — 
Dennis,  Stagg,  and  Curtis  (or  Courteis)  were  two  others  —  Rich- 
ard Bennett,  a  Virginia  Puritan 
whom  persecution,  it  is  said,  liad 
driven  to  England,  and  William 
Clay  home,  already  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  colony. 
Curtis  probably  soon  returned  in 
his  ship  to  England,  and  the 
power  and  responsibility  there- 
fore devolved  upon  Bennett  and 
Claybome,  who  established  a  pro- 
visional government  with  Ben- 
nett  at  it«  head.  That  both  men 
were  highly  esteemed  by  all  the 
colonists  seems  evident  in  the 
ready  acquiescence  with  which 
their  rule  was  accepted. 

No  Virginian  was  more  deserv- 
ing of  such  esteem,  or  more  fit  to 
Suppottd  Porir«it  of  wiMitni  ciirtotn*.  be    eutrusteu    by    Parliament   at 

this  time  with  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  than  Claybome.  H  his  career  had  hitherto  been  turbulent,  it 
was  so  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  colony  ;  if  he  had  been 
unfortunate,  it  was  bectiuse  of  the  injustice  of  the  king.  His 
wiiium  °  family,  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland,'  was  an  ancient  and 
"'■  influential  one,  and  was  zealous,  perhaps  distinguished  in 
the  north  of  England,  in  upholding  the  Protestant  faith.  It  is  neither 
improbable  nor  impossible  that  there  should  have  been  enmity  be- 
tween such  a  family  and  that  of  the  Calverts,  of  the  neighboring 
county  of  York,  so  devoted  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Claybome  cer- 
tainly opposed  the  settlement  of  a  colony  of  CatboUca  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  before  any  question  arose  as  to  the  possessioQ  of  Kent  Island. 
The  desire  to  secure  this  small  portion  of  his  grant  seems  hardly  an  ad- 
equate motive  for  the  hostility  which  Baltimore  showed  to  Claybome. 

■  He  wu  the  teronil  ton  of  Sir  Rdmuud  —  doi  Edirard  m  Neitt  n/i  in  hit  EagUtk  Ctl- 
eniiatiim  o/Anitnra—  Cleihume  (ur  Clitylwniel  orCleibonic  UaW.  The  poruait  to  IkMd 
Williun  ur  bu  ton  —  it  is  nut  i|uitr  crrtsin  whicti. 
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They  may  have  simply  hated  each  other  with  that  fervor  then  thought 
so  becoming  to  all  good  Christians  travelling  difiEerent  roads  to 
Heaven ;  but  there  is,  besides,  the  suspicion  of  a  tenderer  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  Calvert.  He  had  failed  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of 
Agnes,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Sir  Richard  Low- 
ther  of  Lowther,  where  Thomas  Clayborne,  William's  elder  brother, 
was  successful. 

At  any  rate  Clayborne's  ancient  grievance  was  well  grounded. 
Kent  Island  was  within  the  boundaries  of  the  patent  of  the  Virginia 
company  ;  he,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  its  surveyor 
general,  had  taken  possession  of  this  island  and  established  there  a 
trading-post  by  virtue  of  a  royal  commission  for  trade  and  discovery, 
and  a  similar  permit  from  the  Company.  There  was  not  only  priority 
of  date  in  his  favor,  but  he  could  enforce  that  plea  —  afterward  used 
so  successfully  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Pennsylvanians  in  relation  to 
the  region  on  Delaware  Bay  —  that  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
whatever  might  be  its  nominal  boundaries,  limited  him  to  the  pos- 
session only  of  lands  hitherto  uncultivated  —  hactenus  inculta.  In  the 
course  of  that  long  and  bitter  controversy  the  Governor  and  council  of 
V^irginia  had  declared  in  1634  that  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  main- 
tiiin  their  right  to  the  Isle  of  Kent,  and  a  royal  order  had  decided 
in  Clayborne's  favor  and  against  Lord  Baltimore.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  motives,  the  influence  of  Baltimore  at  court  was  strong 
enough  to  procure  a  reversal  of  this  decision  in  spite  of  Clayborne's 
complaint  that  the  royal  order  was  disregarded,  and  his  offer  to  pay  a 
large  rental  for  the  lands  which  were  his  by  right  of  discovery  and 
occupation.^ 

It  was  not  in  Clayborne's  nature  to  be  a  lukewarm  partisan,  even 
if  he  had  not  had  the  remembrance  of  such  wrongs,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  yeai's,  to  in- 
fluence him.     But  he  was  a  Parlia- 
ment  man    both   from   religious  and 

politicill      convictions,     and      not     that  signature  of  William  Claybome. 

he  might  gain  his  personal  ends.  That  he  did  not  permit  his  private 
griefs  to  shape  his  public  acts  is  clear  from  the  moderation  of  his  con- 
duct now  that  Marvlaiul  was,  in  a  measure,  in  his  power.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  both  colonics  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  entrusted  to 

« 

two  such  men  as  he  and  Bennett,  for  the  latter,  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
fi^inia,  seems  ncv(»r,  for  his  part,  to  l.avc  nMuembered  that  under  Sir 
William  Berkeley  he  had  Ixmmi  compelled  to  escape  persecution  by 
flight. 

^  MS.  iioto«i  upon  ('layl)oriu'.  collated  in  Kn«;laiul  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hubbard  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  II.  —  Euqlisli  Si  at  I   l\ijhr^. 
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The  commission  from  Parliament  empowered  them  to  reduce  ^^  ail 
the  plantations  within  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake/'  and  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  negotiations  to  which  the  subsequent  troubles  gave  rise  to 
suggest  that  this  commission  was  not  meant  to  embrace  Maryland. 
The  commissioners  assumed  that  it  did,  and  after  the  submission  of 
Jamestown  they  sailed  on  board  the  Guinea  for  Saint  Mary's,  the 
capital  of  Maryland,  and  demanded  of  Governor  Stone  (the  successor 
of  that  Thomas  Green  whom  Leonard  Calvert  had  appointed  on  his 
depth-bed),*  an  oath  of  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 
If  this  were  given,  they  declared,  they  would  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  government  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  or  disturb  his  officers. 
This,  at  first.  Stone  refused,  and  the  Commissioners  deposed  him  and 
his  council,  and  appointed  a  provisional  council  in  their  place.  But 
on  a  subsequent  visit  of  the  Commissioners  the  Maryland  governor 
reviewed  his  former  decision,  and  was  restored  to  office  on  condition 
that  he  should  issue  his  writs  and  other  official  papers  ^^  in  the  name 
of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament," 
while  he  was  still  "  to  reserve  and  save  to  himself  "  his  oath  to  Lord 
Baltimore  as  proprietor  of  the  province,  till  ^^  the  pleasure  of  the  state 
of  England  be  further  known." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  be  more 
moderate  and  considerate,  and  to  have  obeyed  at  the  same  time,  in 
any  degree,  the  instructions,  as  they  understood  them,  of  Parliament. 
Indeed,  the  advantage  was  on  Stone's  side,  so  far  at  least  as  to  gain 
time,  for  he  held  in  reservation  the  right  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The 
expedient,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  led  in  due  season  to  inevit- 
able trouble. 

Before  those  troubles  came,  however,  one  act  of  tardy  justice  was 
done.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  court  after  the  return  of  Stone  to 
his  office  of  governor,  a  commission  was  appointed  —  consisting  en- 
tirely of  residents  of  Maryland  with  the  exception  of  Governor  Ben- 
nett of  Virginia  —  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  tribe  of 
Susquehanocks.  Its  first  article  conveyed  to  the  English  the  country 
from  the  Patuxent  to  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  west  side  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  from  the  Choptank  to  the  Elke  on  the  east  side, 
with  the  islands,  rivers,  creeks,  etc.,  etc.,  "  and  whatsoever  else  to 
the  same  belonging,  excepting  the  Isle  of  Kent  and  Palmer's  Island 
which  belong  to  Captain  Claybome."  The  acknowledgment  may 
have  been  an  act  of  political  expediency,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
one  of  simple  justice. 

There  were  grievances  and  differences  enough  still  remaining.  Lord 
Baltimore,  when  tidings  of  events  in  Maryland  reached  him,  appeared 

»  Vol  i.,  p.  514. 
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by  petition,  in  August,  1652,  before  the  Long  Parliament,  setting 
forth  his  claima  to  the  colony  and  asking  for  redresa.'    From  j^^„. 
that  body  he  obtiuned  little  oonsideration,  though  he  uiged  »«*»i- 
on  his  own  behalf  that  while  Virginia  had  adhered  futhfully 
to  the  king,  Maryland,  like  New  England,  bad  not  declared  against 
the  Parliament.     Humble  as  this  submission  was  from  one  who  had 
been  so  devoted  a  friend  to  the  late  king,  it  availed  notbiog ;  for 
nearly  eighteen  months  later  (January,  1654)  the  Governor  and  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  are  advised  by  the  Council  of  State  that  the  Lord 
Protector,  to  whom,  with  succes- 
sive parliaments,  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  now 
intrusted,  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  Lord  Baltimore  and  the 
Virginians.* 

It  may  be  that  the  hope  of  re- 
dress either  from  Parliament  or 
Cromwell,  induced  Lord  Balti- 
more  to  submit,  for  a  while,  to 
the  compromise  which  Stone  had 
made  with  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners.  As  late  as  No- 
vember, 1653,  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  gives  as  the  reason  for 
not  holding  a  general  court  that 
it  was  requisite  that "  some  direc- 
tions out  of  England  touching 
the  government  here,"  should  be 
received  before  there  could  be  anything  for  a  general  conii  to  do;* 
and,  he  says,  there  had  been  no  arrival  of  English  ships. 

Instructions   from   the   proprietary  were   on   the  way.     Satisfied, 
no  doubt,  that  however  much  he  might  abase   himself  he  h^to. 
could  gain  nothing  of  the  Long  ParUament,  nor  of  Cromwell  SSJiS 
himself,  when  he  had  dispersed  that  body  and  assembled  its  ■•"•■•™- 
successor,  Baltimore  wrote  to  Stone,  reproaching  him  for  submitting 
to  the  Commissioners,  accusing  him  of  cowardice,  ordering  him  to  re- 
store the  proprietary  government,  to  issue   all  public  papers   in  the 
name  of  the  lord  proprietor,  and  to  demand  tlie  oath  of  fidelity  to  him 
from   the  land-lioUlers   of   the   province.     In   January,   1654,  Stone 
issued  ii  decHH'  in  in'oindance  with  those  instructions. 


■.ri>f.Sl,il-  P,i,H,s.  p.  338. 
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The  unhappy  Governor  found  it  hard  to  serve  two  masters.  Not 
many  weeks  after  he  had  thus  reversed  the  order  of  affairs  in  obedi- 
ence to  Baltimore,  tidings  arrived  of  the  dispersion  by  Cromwell  of  his 
second  Parliament.  Thereupon  Stone  issued,  early  in  May,  another 
proclamation  acknowledging  Cromwell  as  "  the  lord  protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,"  and  declaring  the  government  of  Maryland 
under  the  lord  proprietary  to  be  therefore  '^suboixlinate  unto  and  de- 
pendent upon  "  that  commonwealth.  In  commemoration  of  this  sol- 
emn event  he  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences  committed 
in  the  province  with  certain  exceptions.  But  these  exceptions  he 
declared,  before  the  month  had  expired,  were  —  beside  murder,  trea- 
son, and  unsatisfied  forfeitures  —  "  rebellion,  conspiracy,  combination, 
or  endeavour  used  at  any  time  heretofore  by  any  person  against  the 
lord  proprietary's  right  and  dominion  over  this  province." 

Such  a  declaration  could  only  have  been  meant  to  be  a  defiance  of 
Bennett  and  Clayborne,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.  That 
there  should  be  no  doubt,  however,  on  this  point.  Stone  issued,  a 
few  weeks  later,  another  proclamation  relating  to  affairs  in  Calvert 
County,  —  where,  by  Lord  Baltimore's  express  order,  he  had  removed 
the  Puritan  sheriff  from  office,  —  in  which  he  charged  the  Commission- 
ers with  leading  the  people  into  ^^ faction,  sedition,  and  rebellion" 
against  the  lord  proprietor. . 

Bennett  and  Clayborne,  however,  were  not  men  to  be  frightened 
by  proclamations.  They  in  their  turn  issued  a  manifesto,  and  by 
authority  of  commands  which,  they  declared,  they  had  ''lately  re- 
ceived "  from  Cromwell,  brushed  away  with  little  ceremony  all  that 
Stone  had  lately  done  on  behalf  of  the  proprietary  government,  re- 
moved the  Catholic  officers,  and  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners 
to  govern  Maryland  in  the  name  of  the  Protector.^  Stone  yielded 
without  resistance,  though  not  without  some  "  opprobrious  and  uncivil 
language,"  and  resigned  his  office. 

Under  the  new  Commissioners  there  followed  some  months  of  undis- 
puted Puritan  rule,  and  of  that  peace  which  Puritans  so  often  secured 
by  toleniting  no  religious  faith  but  their  own.  Lord  Baltimore  again 
protested,  however,  when  the  tidings  reached  England,  against  this 
infringement  of  his  rights,  again  reproached  Stone  with  faithlessness 
and  cowardice,  and  sent  an  agent  to  the  colony  to  make  this  protest 
and  these  reproaches  the  more  emphatic.  Stone,  yielding  as  usual  to 
the  influence  last  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  resolved  upon  another 
revolution. 

In  January,  16o5,  he  issued  military  commissions  and  rallied  his 

^  Neiirs  Terra  Maria^  p.  121. 
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forces.  The  CommiBUoners  hftd  removed  the  archives  tnm  St.  Mury's 
to  their  new  capital,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Preston  on  the  Pa-  leu^ti 
toxent.  Stone's  first  object  was  to  recover  and  bring  them  ^"SmlnS* 
back.  At  Preston's  house  there  was  deposited  a  consid-  ■*"* 
eiable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammanil^on,  which  Stone  also  seized.  It 
ifl  said  *  that  he  is- 
sued at  the  same 
time  a  proclamation 
to  persoade  the  peo- 
ple of  Patuxent  and 
of  Providence  — 
now  Annapolis  — 
that  in  restoring  the 
proprietary  govern- 
ment be  bad  no  un- 
friendly purpose 
toward  them,  who 
were  Puritans.  He, 
nevertheless,  search- 
ed other  houses  than 
Mr.  Preston's  for 
arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  when  the 
Commissioners  sent 
messengers  to  usk 
the  meaning  of  his 
them  into  prison. 

His  force  in  Man.- 
the  number  of  uboui.  two  luuuhei:! 
men,  and  then  he  abandoned  all  pre- 
tence of  a  peaceful  return  to  power. 
He  resolved  to  compel  the  Puritans  of  Anne  Arundel  County  by  amu 
to  snbmit  to  ills  government,  and  to  that  end  embarked  his  men  on 
board  twelve  boats  to  go  up  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Severn  opposite 
Kent  Island.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  Puritan  settle- 
ments had  chiefly  been  made,  as  those  of  the  Catholics  were  aboat 
St.  Mary's. 

The  fleet  of  boats  was  met  on  its  way  up  the  Bay  by  messengers 
who  protested  iig-.iiiist  tliis  hostile  approiicli,  iind  declared,  if  B^pe^son 
no  terms  of  st'ttltnnt'iit  could  bts  ngreed  upon,  that  those  who  "»"»»«■ 
sent  them  wi-rt;  ready  to  "  die  like  men  nither  than  live  like  slaves." 
Stone  seized  these  men  and  tlicir  boat,  but  a  part  of  them  escaped 
>  Bozmati. 
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and  returiie<l  to  report  the  clmnicter  of  the  expedition.  Somewhere 
OH  tlie  Bay  lie  chased  and  fired  into  a  New  EngUmd  vessel.'  At 
Herring  Creek  be  captured  one  of  ttie  Comniis»ionera  and  detained 
him  iLs  a  prisoiifr.     From  this  point  or  nciir  it  he  sent  forward  one 

Dr.   Barber  und  u 

\/' .  /  /        I     v^'^HI^^^HEU  I  ^'^^'  ^<'U'^^y<  ^  ^^' 

j  j€  ,  ^^^^^^^^^^9|  'I'i^nd  the  Biirreiider 
*"    '  '  ^"     T^^m   ^,j  j^ijg  piu-itana  and 

to  publish  a  pn>cla- 
lutttion  to  tlie  peo- 
l>1e  of  Anne  Arun- 
lU'l  County,  declar- 
ing that  he  came 
with  no  hostile  in- 
tent, but  thut  ha 
sought  to  reclaim 
them  by  fair  moans 

I  only.^  Nevertheless 
the  fleet  proeecdedi 

I  and  on  the  ^4th  of 
March,  twelve  iluys 
after  its  departui'e 
from     St.     Mary's, 

'  anchored  at  thu 
itouth  of  the  Sev- 

Iii  the  Severn  lay 
liLTge    merehant- 

sliip,  the  Gfolden  Lion,  and  on  her  mainmust.  William  Ourand,  the 
Puritan  secretary  of  the  Colony,  hud  alHxed  an  official  order 
■nth.  requiring  Iit-r  commander  in  the  name  of  the  Protector  to 

**""'  aid  in  the  defence  of  tlie  people  against  tlie  approach  of 
Stone.  A  shot  fi-om  the  ship  met  the  advancing  fleet  as  they  came 
into  the  outer  harbor,  and  another  fell  among  tlie  boats  as  Stone  or- 
dered hi§  nieii  tci  land  on  Horn  Point,  a  part  of  the  present  city  of 
Annapolis,  between  the  Severn  and  a  creek  which  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  Uie  jteniimula.      Stone  took  hia  veasela  further  up  the 

I  Papsn  raluitij;  lu  Marylanil  in  Thurlcw'i  Sialf  Paptrt,  lul.  >. 

*  Bftrbar"*  Intutr  lo  CruniwcJI  lu  Doimui.  Nnill'n  Trm  Maria  and  ^n^'iiA  CoioHiBaliai 
■'■  Amerira.  HcSheiry'ti  ttUtori/  <■/'  Hitrytand,  There  am  iii<'oni'ni)tit«  in  Ihv  diffvRal 
■uuTallvta  nhlcll  It  U  illfflt-iill  to  iwonrilv.  It  In  naiil  tliu  Bnrlicr  vw  pramiud  tbo  goi- 
•manliip,  it  Scone  did  mil  •ibri-  ihe  unlrni  u(  TUllimuri!.  whilv  un  thp  •iiIu-t  IihdiI  bv  I* 
n>|ir««M«d  M  being  a  rrfftiit  •>/  CioDiwtll.  •*  liavlut;  hcra  altacbed  la  hi*  (■■niij',  ■ 
•eniiM!  in  the  I^irliBmcnt  army.     Apparently  bi»  nympathi™  wcp*  with  Stone. 
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creek,  and  landing  his  men  marched  inland,  probably  out  of  reach  of 
the  gone  of  the  Golden  lAan^  whose  captain,  Heamans,  returned  a  de- 
fiant answer  to  Stone's  remonstrance. 

The  invading  party  were  elate  and  confident,  making  their  landing 
*^  with  drums  and  shoutings,"  calling  out  for  the  **  Bound-head  dogs 
and  n^es,''  threatening  them  with  **  whole  bagfuls  of  chewed  Bullets 
rolled  in  powder,"  and  crying  ^^  The  Devil  take  him  that  spares  any/'  ^ 
But  Stone  had  blundered.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  Oolden 
Lion^  with  several  smaller  vessels,  had  sailed  up  the  creek,  and  when 
day  broke  they  opened  fire  across  the  point  upon  Stone's  force  and 
compelled  them  to  march  still  further  up  the  peninsula. 

But  when  they  had  put  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  this  attack 
in  the  rear,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  who  had  marched  out  from  Providence  to  intercept 
their  advance.  Retreat  was  useless,  even  if  it  were  possible  in  the  &oe 
of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  for  one  John  Cutts,  in  a  small  New  England 
vessel,  had  taken  possession  of  all  their  boats  and  the  provision  and 
ammunition  left  on  board.^  The  enemy  confronting  them  on  land 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Fuller,  the  head  of  the  board  of 
Puritan  commissioners.  He  ordered  his  men,  it  is  said,  not  to  strike 
the  first  blow.^  But  the  first  blow  had  been  struck  already  when 
Captain  Heamans  of  the  Golden  Lion  had  fired  upon  Stone's  men 
and  killed  one  of  them.  There  seemed  nothing  else  to  do  but  fight 
or  surrender.  Should  they  lay  down  their  arms  before  a  force  tiiey 
outnumbered  ?     At  least  they  were  not  cowards. 

With  the  cry  of  "  Hey,  for  St.  Mary's !  "  they  rushed  on  the  enemy. 
The  Puritans  met  blow  for  blow,  and  cry  for  cry,  shouting  **  In  the 
name  of  God  fall  on  !  God  is  our  strength  I "  The  battle  was  furi- 
ous while  it  lasted,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  The  Puritans  were 
always  good  fighters ;  religious  zeal  was  stronger  than  numbers.  They 
were  inspired  with  a  belief  in  ^^  the  glorious  presence  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  manifested  in  and  towards  his  poor  oppressed  people."  ^  Agunst 
men  so  inspirited  the  Catholics  ^^  could  not  endure,  but  gave  back.** 
Fifty  were  slain  and  wounded;  four  or  five  only  escaped  by  flight; 
the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  whole  field  **  was  strewed  with 
Papist  beads."'  On  the  other  side  two  only  were  killed  in  the  fight, 
and  two  died  afterwards  from  their  wounds. 

This  success  wiis  followed  up  with  more  vigor  than  mercy.     A 

*  Vinjinia  and  yfariflaud  in  Fon*e's  Tnicts,  vol.  ii. 
'^  Leah  and  luicluL     Fono's  TriU'ti4,  vol.  iii. 

'  liahylous  Ftill  in  Anun'ra,  t\n}  fullest  narrative  of  these  occurrences.  It  was  written 
by  lA'oiuml  Stron;:,  who  was  one  of  Fuller's  associates  ou  the  Board  of  CommissioDers, 
and  meant  to  tell  tho  best  atory  ))ossible  for  his  owu  side. 

*  Ibid. 
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court-murtiul  was  speedily  euiumoti^d,  Hud  four  of  the  leaders,  one  of 
tbetn  a  couacillor,  were  BenUiiicetl  to  death,  and  sn  also  was  Stone.' 
The  four  were  executod,  but  Stone's  life  was  spared  at  the  inler- 
oessiotl  of  Bomu  who  hml  fought  against  him.  The  lives  of  the  rest  of 
bis  councillors  were  saved  by  the  petitions  of  the  women  and  some 
other  friends." 

Tlie  battle  was   fought,  the  rathnlics  were  deposed,  and  Puritan 
fjoverninent  firmly  establisli*  1    m   Mii\ land,  before  a  letter  was  re- 


ceived from  Cromvroll,  which,  had  it  come  sooner,  might  bare  pre*" 
vented  these  events.  The  Protector,  moved  by  the  entreaties  uid 
t.u„„,  representations  of  Lord  n»ltiinore,  had  writtt.'D  in  January 
uTwKv  "  ^  Governor  Bennett  of  Vii^iniii,  forbidding  any  tntercourse 
Hnnit.  ^j^],  j|„,  j^ffjiirs  of  Maryland  till  all  questions  in  regard  to 
the  bouudarips  between  Vit^inia  and  Maryland  had  been  a«?ttled  in 
England.  "We  ....  will  and  rw|uin.i  you,"  said  the  Utt«r,  "to 
forbear  disturbing  the  Lord  Baltimore,  or  hia  officers,  or  people  in 


D  Ndll'a  Tarn  Manm,  p.  IM. 
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Maryland,  and  to  permit  all  things  to  remain  as  they  were  before  any 
distnrbanoe  or  alteration  made  by  you,  or  by  any  other  upon  pretence 
of  authority  from  you/'  ^ 

Though  the  question  of  boundaries  was  the  point  specially  referred 
to,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  Commissioners  had  not  been  igno- 
randy  acting  against  the  wishes  of  the  Protector.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
to  justify  himself,  and  to  explain  the  condition  of  a&irs  to  the  Pro- 
tector, that  Governor  Bennett  went  to  England,  soon  after  the  fight 
on  the  Severn,  as  agent  for  Virginia  with  Captain  Mathews.  The 
exigency  was  quite  serious  enough  for  a  personal  explanation.  Eng- 
lish subjects  had  been  killed  in  battle ;  officers  appointed  under  Lord 
Baltimore's  patent  had  been  ignominiously  hanged  ;  the  proprietary 
government  of  Maryland  had  been  completely  subverted ;  and  all  the 
while  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Protector  was  on  its  way  which  perhaps 
was  intended  to  forbid  any  interference  whatever  in  the  affairs  of  that 
colony.  The  turbulence  of  the  times,  indeed,  might  make  such  things 
seem  comparatively  of  little  moment ;  but  disobedience  to  the  orders 
of  one  who  had  never  brooked  opposition  to  his  will  might  well  excite 
the  gravest  apprehensions.  It  was  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Council  of  Virginia  made  haste,  after  the  departure  of  Bennett,  to 
disavow  all  responsibility  for  what  had  been  done  in  Maryland. 

Bennett,  nevertheless,  was  so  far  successful  in  his  mission  that 
Cromwell  wrote  in  September  another  letter,  explaining  that  of  the 
previous  January.  It  was  intended  only,  he  said,  ^  to  prevent  and 
forbid  any  force  or  violence  to  be  offered  by  either  of  the  plantations 
of  Virginia  or  Maryland  from  one  to  the  other,  upon  the  differences 
concerning  their  bounds,"  but  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  a  stop 
should  be  '^  put  to  the  proceedings  of  those  commissioners  who  were 
authorized  to  settle  the  civil  government  of  Maryland."  That  the 
Commissioners  had  not  exceeded  the  power  entrusted  to  them  to  re- 
duce ^^  all  the  plantations  within  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  "  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  Commonwealth  of  England  seems  conclusively  settled  by 
this  letter. 

But  the  civil  government  of  Maryland  was  not  settled,  notwith- 
standing the  success  of  one  party  and  the  defeat  of  the  other,  for 
a  doubt  still  prevailed  for  a  time  as  to  the  right  of  either.  While 
Bennett  and  Mathews  were  pleading  their  case  before  the  Protector, 
Baltimore  sent  out  to  Josias  Fendall  a  commission  as  his  deputy  gov- 
ernor. Fendall  had  been  in  the  fight  on  the  Severn,  under  Stone, 
and  the  coinmission  found  him  just  released  from  prison,  even  if  he 
was  not  still  within  the  walls  of  a  jail.     He  made  good  use  of  his  lib- 

^  This  letter,  whic-Ii  Bozmun  thought  was  lost,  has  bceu  recovered,  and  is  publuhed  by 
Campbell. 
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erty,  however,  when  he  gained  it,  and  attempted,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  proprietor,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Philip  Calvert,  an  illegitimate  son,  it  is  said,  of  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  as  secretary.  On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Fuller,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners,  asserted  their  jurisdiction,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  enacted  laws,  and  assumed  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  in  the  name  of  the  Protector.  The  Puritans  on 
the  Severn  and  the  Patuxent  recognized  and  obeyed  one  government ; 
the  Catholics  about  St.  Mary's  recognized  and  obeyed  the  other. 

Meanwhile  the  questions  at  issue  were  under  consideration  and 
debate  in  England.  Cromwell  referred  them  to  the  Council  of  State, 
and  the  Council  of  State  handed  them  over  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Trade.  It  was  two  years  before  any  conclusion  was  reached  ;  but  in 
me  t  November,  1657,  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  in  Eng- 
o(  dinputei.     land,  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  accents,  Bennett  and 

between  ,  .  . 

vjjKjnUand  Mathcws.  This,  in  March  following,  was  first  modified  and 
then  ratified  in  Maryland  by  Fendall  on  the  one  side,  and 
Fuller  and  his  council  on  the  other,  and  the  leading  men  among  both 
Catholics  and  Puritans,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  large. 
It  was  provided  that  all  past  offences  be  condoned  ;  that  there  never 
should  be,  with  the  assent  of  Lord  Baltimore,  any  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  from  those  then  resident  in  the  colony 
no  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  lordship  should  be  required,  but  simply  a 
promise  of  submission  to  his  authority,  which  was  again  paramount 
as  Lord  Proprietor ;  that  land  warrants  should  be  granted,  and  acts 
of  past  assemblies  held  to  be  legal,  without  regard  to  the  differences 
and  disturbances  of  recent  years. 

When  Bennett  resigned  the  oflBce  of  Governor  of  Vii*ginia,  in  1655, 
to  take  that  of  agent  in  England,  Edward  Digges,  who  was 
i>i«wi  also  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  was  chosen  by 

ernorof  vir-  the  Asscmbly  to  take  his  place.  He  remained  in  office,  how- 
ever, only  a  year,  when  he  also  went  to  England  as  agent, 
where  his  influence  proved  to  be  potent  in  bringing  about  the  final 
Succeeded  Settlement  of  affairs  in  Maryland.  Mathews  succeeded  him 
byMathewi.  ^  govcmor,  and  continued  in  that  office,  it  is  supposed,  till 
his  death,  in  1659,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  in  England  in  1657, 
when  his  signature  appears  to  the  agreement  between  Lord  Balti- 
more and  the  Virginia  agents. 

For  an  interval  of  several  years  the  colony  has  no  history  except  in 
ijt^iaig^r^  ^^^  quiet  enactment  of  laws  which  show,  in  their  aim  at 
^^'  regulating  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  citizens,  that  no  great 

affairs  of  state  engaged  their  attention.  Thus  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  was  enjoined  by  law  ;  a  penalty  was  pronounced  upon  those 
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who  invented  or  spread  untrathful  reports;  attorneys  at  law  were 
expelled  from  the  courts  and  prohibited  from  taking  fees ;  the  weight 
and  dimensions  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  were  limited  by  statute,  and 
an  export  duty  upon  that  staple  levied  when  in  foreign  bottoms  or 
shipped  to  foreign  poi*ts ;  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  good  treat- 
ment of  servants  were  cared  for ;  servitude  as  a  legal  penalty  was 
abolished  ;  the  right  of  suffrage  was  secured  to  all  who  paid  taxes ; 
the  Indians  were  protected  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  the 
kidnapping  of  their  children  was  prohibited.^  Such  legislation  marked 
a  period  of  tranquillity  and  progress. 

Puritanism,  which  had  never  made  any  very  deep  impression  in 
Virginia,  gradually  lost  its  influence  and  control  after  the  dmUmci 
death  of  Cromwell.  A  cause  that  was  declining  in  its  strong-  ''«**m»*"^ 
hold  at  home,  could  hardly  gain  in  the  colony  where  it  had  little 
strength  of  its  own.  During  the  year  in  which  England  was  pre- 
paring itself  for  the  restoration  of  the  King  by  putting  aside  the  new 
Protectbr,  Richard  Cromwell,  the  assembling  and  dispersion  of  the 
old  House  of  Commons  and  the  election  of  a  new  one,  and  the  mardi 
of  Monk  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  Virginia  was  without  a  gov- 
ernor. From  the  death  of  Mathews,  in  the  spring  of  1659,  till  the 
spring  of  1660,  the  people  awaited  events  at  home. 

In  March  the  General  Assembly,  after  declaring  that  as  the  state 
in  England  had  no  acknowledged  head,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  vested  in  itself,  elected  Sir  William  Bntokir  m- 


Berkeley  governor,  afterward  confirmed  by  a  commission 
from  the  King.  Though  this  was  in  some  sense  a  triumph  of  his 
party,  the  address  of  the  old  royalist  was  cautious  and  conciliatory. 
^^  I  do,  therefore,''  he  said,  ^^  in  the  presence  of  God  and  you,  make 
this  safe  protestation  for  us  all,  —  that  if  any  supreme  settled  power 
appears,  I  will  immediately  lay  down  my  commission,  but  will  live 
most  submissively  obedient  to  any  power  God  shall  set  over  me,  as 
the  experience  of  eight  years  has  shewed  I  have  done.''  He  candidly 
confessed  that  he  had  unwillingly  surrendered  to  the  Parliament,— 
''  God  pardon  me  ! ''  he  said,  as  he  recalled  it,  —  and  that  he  ^^  would 
not  voluntarily  have  made  choice ''  of  those  who  had  been  set  over  him 
"  for  his  supremes ; "  but  he  wished  to  make  "  this  truth  apparent," 
that  he  had  lived  like  a  good  citizen  "  under  all  these  mutable  gov- 
ernments of  divers  natures  and  constitutions."  That  he  would  not 
have  held  office  under  the*  Commonwealth,  and  would  not  now  if  it 
continued,  was  the  tenor  of  his  sjwech  ;  but  he  left  his  hciirers  to 
infer  the  unc^xpressed  hope,  which  doubtless  a  considerable  majority 
of  them  shared,  that  the  house  of  his  ^*ever  honored  master"  would 

*  lltuiu'^'ti  Statutts,  fHtssim. 
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BOOH  regain  the  throne.  Two  months  later  this  wish  was  fulfilled, 
and  tlie  nL'ws  of  the  restorittioii  of  the  King  wkh  welcomed  generally  in 
Virghiia,  as  it  was  received  with  joy  hy  the  Governor  himself. 

When  the  nnw  comiiiiiwioii  was  sent  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir  William 
A4dn>  (o  Berkeley,  the  faithful  cavalier  in  reply  sent  a  delighted  letter, 
ctwiH  II.  g^yiiig  that  he  had  only  held  office  (hiring  the  interregnum, 
as  one  who  had  leaped  "  over  the  fold  to  save  your  Majesty's  flock, 
when  your  Majesty's  enemies  of  that  fold  had  barred  up  the  lawful 
entrance  into  it  and  enclose<I  the  wolves  of  schism  and  rebellion.  ' 
The  Assembly  also  voted  an  address  to  Charles ;  and  referred  in  bitter 
ti-rniH  tn  the  Commonwealth  that  had  governed  them  so  well,  as  "  that 


exevnible  power  that  so  bloodily  luaasarred  the  hite  King  Charles  the 
First  of  ever  blessed  and  glorious  memory  "  —  a  mvinory  that  sliouhl 
now  be  kept  alive  in  the  colony,  iw  they  dtvreed,  by  an  annual  fast 
upon  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  his  execution.  Pe^ 
faa[)s  the  Puritans  of  tin?  Amieuibly  were  nwoneiled  to  tbeau  proceed- 
ings  by  the  pt-rsonal  (Mnsideration  that  was  othcrNvise  accorded  then. 
Bi-nnett,  the  Inttt  Puritan  Governor,  was  first  named  in  the  Council  of 
Stjite.  and  Clayl«irne,  who  had  been  swrt^tary  under  Bennett,  Digges, 
IJiews,  was  coutinuud  in  that  office  by  Berkeley. 
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A  considerable  change  in  the  character  of  the  govemment  of  Uie 
colony  was,  however,  soon  made  apparent.     The  new  As- 
sembly of  1661,  which  was  almost  exclusively  royalist,  em-  tiM 


powered  the  Governor  and  Council  to  levy  taxes  for  three 
years,  dispensing,  thereby,  with  the  necessity  of  calling  Uie  House 
together  oftener,  except  in  case  of  some  unusual  emergency.  At  the 
same  session  the  right  of  prorogation  was  granted,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence there  was  for  the  next  fifteen  years  no  popular  election. 
Hitherto,  the  representatives  had  been  paid  by  the  counties  that 
elected  them ;  but  the  Assembly,  which  had  provided  for  its  own  per- 
manence, fixed  also  the  rate  of  remuneration  of  its  members  at  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  day,  or  about  nine  dollars. 
The  salary  of  the  Governor,  which  was  in  the  same  tobacco  currency, 
was  not  less  exorbitant  according  to  the  money  value  of  the  time,  aoA 
was  equal  to  the  whole  annual  expenditure  of  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut^ The  virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  was  also 
given  him  by  prohibiting  any  traffic  in  furs  except  under  his  commis- 
sion. The  colonial  laws  generally,  were  from  time  to  time  revised, 
and  on  the  third  revision  in  1662,  under  the  direction  of  Francis  Mor- 
rison and  Henry  Randolph,  it  was  ordered  that  all  those  which 
**  might  keep  in  memory  our  forced  deviation  from  his  Majesty's  obe- 
dience "  should  be  erased  from  the  statutes.  The  laws  relating  to 
the  Indians,  however,  aimed  more  than  any  laws  had  hitherto  done 
to  secure  their  well-being.  Encroachment  upon,  or  even  purchase  of 
their  lands  was  forbidden.  None  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  though 
they  could  be  indented  as  servants  for  a  limited  period,  as  the  Eng^h 
themselves  were ;  and  while  they  were  generally  to  be  responsible  to 
the  law,  they  were  to  be  under  its  protection.' 

Legislation  upon  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  had  no  such  humane 
purpose.  The  common  law  of  England,  that  the  children  of 
mixed  parentage  should  follow  the  condition  of  the  father,  ii^m^o 
was  reversed  and  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  adopted,  that  ^^' 
the  children  should  be  bond  or  free  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
mother — partus  aequitur  ventrem.  All  of  mixed  blood,  therefore,  — 
and  the  hybrid  race  begun  to  be  manifest  from  the  first  introduction 
of  African  women  —  were  born  slaves  for  life.  If  there  were  any  ex- 
ception, it  was  in  the  case  of  the  offspring  of  free  white  women  and 
slave  fathers,  and  that  may  seem  in  our  time  too  improbable  to  be 
notic(Hl.  I^iit  it  should  be  considered  that  the  antipathy  to  the  Afri- 
ran,  —  no  det^jx^r  naturally  than  that  which  always  exists  between 
diffen*nt  races  —  has  been  intensified  by  two  centuries  of  8er\'itude. 
It  exercised  but  little  influence  two  hundred  y<»ars  ago,  when  whites 

^   Hamioft.  '^  Hemn^'s  Statutes. 
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as  well  as  blacks  were  slaves  in  Virginia,  and  where  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  these  white  slaves  were  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  English 
society,  —  from  the  gutters,  the  jails,  and  the  brothels,  —  and  were 
hardly  more  than  half  civilized.  That  the  women  of  this  large  class 
of  the  population  should  intermarry  with  negroes  was  not  merely  pos- 
sible ;  it  was  common  enough  to  become  in  Maryland  the  subject  of 
legislation.  It  was  provided  in  that  colony,  in  1663,  that  any  free- 
born  English  woman  who  should  marry  a  slave  should  serve  his  mas- 
ter during  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  that  all  her  issue  should  be 
"  slaves  as  their  fathers  were."  ^ 

The  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  however,  in  regard  to  black 
mothers,  was  undoubtedly  the  same  then  in  the  two  colonies  as  it  was 
in  later  times  in  all  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  country.  Ser- 
vitude was  the  penalty  for  any  admixture  of  African  blood  on  the 
mother's  side.  Literally  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  heavily  visited 
upon  the  children,  while  it  soon  ceased  to  be  a  question  whether  there 
could  be  any  serious  immorality  in  a  relation  which  le^lators  were 
careful,  without  condemning,  to  turn  into  a  source  of  so  much  worldly 
wealth. 

By  the  revised  code  it  was  provided  that  the  Church  of  England 
be  the  established  church  of  the  colony.  But  there  was  at  the  same 
time  some  pretence  of  toleration.  It  was  declared  that  no  man  was 
to  be  ^'  molested  or  disquieted  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  so  he 
be  content  with  a  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoying  it ; "  yet  the  oaths 
scucioaii  ^^  obedience  and  supremacy  —  those  parts  of  which  relating 
intoiennoe.  ^  ^\^q  establishment  the  Puritans  could  not  conscientiously 
take  —  were  exacted,  and  the  non- conformist  was  not  permitted  to 
teach  even  in  private.^  In  1662  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  imposed  upon  all  "  schismatical  persons "  who,  "  out  of 
their  averseness  to  the  orthodox  established  religion,  or  out  of  the  new- 
fangled conceits  of  their  own  heretical  inventions,"  refused  to  have 
their  children  baptized ;  and  those  attending  meetings  of  Separatists 
were  heavily  fined  for  the  firat  and  second  offence,  and  banished  on 
its  repetition  a  third  time.  Such  penalties  had  long  been  enforced 
against  the  Friends,  whose  presence  in  Virginia  had  been  no  more 
tolerable  to  the  Puritans  than  it  was  now  to  the  Established  Church* 
Many  of  these  persecuted  people  were  driven  into  North  Carolina,  for 
the  laws  were  enforced  against  them  with  much  more  severity  than 
against  any  other  class  of  dissenters. 

Much  uneasiness  and  alarm  was  aroused  when  the  news  arrived 

1  A  Shftrh  of  the  Lawt  Relating  to  Slavery  in  the  Several  States  in  the  UniUd  Skite$.     J^ 
George  M.  Stroud,  1827.     * 
*  Anderson's  Hittory  of  the  Colonial  Church, 
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that  the  first  Parliament  of  the  restored  king  hati  miide  the  Navi- 
gntion  Act  more  than  ever  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  the  j^  N.Tiga. 
colonies,  and  that  it  was  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  This  was  """  *''■ 
a  grievance  about  which  Royalist  and  Puritan  were  of  one  niiud.  Sir 
William  Berkeley  went  to  England  in  May,  1661,  to  represent  how 
seriously  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  hindered  hy  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  II  law  j^ainst  its  tmde.  He  remained  in  England  more 
than  a  year,  Francis  Morrison  acting  as  governor  in  his  absence  ;  but 
his  mission,  so  far  as  the  Navigation  Act  was  concerned,  was  fruit- 
leas,  tliougli  he  was  more  fortunate  in  the  advancement  of  his  own 
interests,  for  he  obtained  a  grant  for  himself  and  others  of  that  part 
of  Vir^nia  territory  afterward  known  as  North  Carolina. 


• 


The  interests  of  the  colony,  nevertheless,  were  stronger  than  acta 
of  Parliament,  for  its  prosperity  depended  largely  upon  free  .^^ 
trade  in  the  one  great  staple,  tobacco.  Even  without  inter-  «uLtiT«iioB 
ference  from  Parliament,  there  was  enough  to  contend  with, 
for  the  supply  of  that  staple  usually  exceeded  the  demand.  To  reg- 
ulate its  production  —  to  force  by  penalties  the  raising  of  more  com 
and  less  tobacco — was  from  the  beginning  of  these  settlements  the 
oonstant  aim  of  legislation  in  Vii^nia  and  Maryland ;  but  tlie  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  natunil  law  of  political  economy  by  statute  was  us 
fatile  here  as  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  trade  to  foreign  ports  when 
tiie  tobacco  was  ready  for  shipment.     Equally  futile  was  it  to  expect 
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to  create  by  legislative  act  towns  into  which  the  people  should  gather. 
The  people  were  planters,  and,  with  their  servants  and  slaves,  were 
scattered  on  the  great  plantations  along  the  banks  of  the  James  and 
other  rivers.  The  planters  with  these  large  grants  of  land  were  com- 
paratively few  ;  the  slaves  and  servants  many.  To  live  in  towns  and 
to  be  supported  by  diversified  industry  was  impossible  to  such  a  peo- 
ple, for  slaves  can  be  devoted  only  to  unskilled  labor.  To  raise  to- 
bacco, therefore,  to  be  shipped  directly  from  the  river-bank  —  usually 
the  water-front  of  the  plantation — was  the  chief  employment  and 
support  of  the  colonial  planters,  and  it  was  equally  difficult  to  limit 
production  by  local  laws  or  to  confine  the  foreign  trade  to  an  English 
channel. 

The  last  especially,  it  was  found  impossible  to  do,  so  long  as  the 
Northern  Dutcli  (^olouy  of  Ncw  Ncthcrland  offered  every  facility  for 
S^Ster!'  *  contraband  commerce  which  English  law  could  not  reach, 
•■*•  and  in  which  both  English  and  Dutch  vessels  could  so  easily 

engage.  The  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  of  the  territory  of  the  Dutch 
was  not  merely  a  royal  gift  to  the  brother  of  the  King.  It  was 
meant  to  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  King  himself,  by  making  it  pos- 
sible to  enforce  the  Navigation  Act,  and  to  control  the  tobacco  trade 
of  Virginia.  That  the  Dutch  province  on  the  Hudson  should  belong 
to  the  English  was  sure  in  the  end,  whatever  might  be  the  ulterior 
purposes  of  Charles,  to  be  a  benefit  to  New  England.  To  the  people 
of  Virginia,  it  was  of  no  territorial  advantage,  but  a  direct  interfer- 
ence with  their  freedom  of  trade  and  an  immediate  injury  to  their 
prosperity.     It  was  the  inevitable  antagonism  of  free  and  slave  labor. 

The  severity  of  the  laws  in  the  early  years  of  the  restored  royal 
government,  and  perhaps,  the  evident  intent  of  the  colonial 
covenfd  Assembly  to  grasp  at  irresponsible  power,  caused  much  dis- 
cn.mweiiun  coutcut  amoug  the  |)eople.  In  1663,  after  the  return  of 
Berkeley  from  England,  a  plot  was  discovered  to  overthrow 
the  government.  But  as  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  some  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  out  and  sold  as  servants  —  a 
disposition  of  prisoners  to  which  both  parties  resorted  —  it  had  its 
origin,  probably,  in  a  general  political  and  religious  discontent,  rather 
than  in  any  8|>ecial  complaint  of  particular  laws.  It  was  suppressed, 
however,  without  much  difficulty,  though  it  was  thought  to  be  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  execution  by  hanging  of  four  of  the  ring-lead- 
ers, and  for  setting  apart  the  13th  of  September,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
insurrection,  as  a  day  of  annual  thanksgi^dng. 
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A  MOitK  prudent  ruler  than  Stuy  vesiint  would  have  hesitated  to  take 
bt'twceu  six  <ir  seven  hundred  men  from  New  Amsterdam,  even  for  so 
important  a  purpose  as  the  reduction  of  New  Sweden.  However  confi- 
ileiit  lie  might  feel  thiit  the  New  Eiiglanders  would  be  faithful  to  the 
tiTius  of  the  recent  treaty  of  peace,  he  would  have  known  how  little 
reliance  cnuKl  \>c  placed  upon  any  |)roniisc  of  friendship  from  the  In- 
dians. It  needed  only  the  smallest  pretext  nt  any  time  to  arouse  the 
Haviirjes,  eajjer  for  plunder  and  thirsty  for  blood,  to  carry  desolation  and 
i!.':itli  int.!  tlie  vil!;ij,'.>s  iiuil  f;iniis  of  tlie  whites  ;  and  the  luore  certain 
Ihey  were  tliat  tlieir  victims  would  be  defenceless,  the  shriller  would 
lie  tiieir  vv;ir-cry  and  the  louder  their  Ixnutbi  of  tlieir  own  prowess  and 
hnivepi.     When  Stnyvesant  sailed  for  the  South  Kiver  with  so  large 
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a  proportion  of  the  fighting  men  of  New  Netherland,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him  how  imminent  a  danger  he  left  behind. 

While  he  was  busy  before  Fort  Christina,  New  Amsterdam  was 
New  Am-  arouscd  one  September  morning  to  find  its  streets  swarming 
JJ^SdlJy*"'  with  nearly  two  thousand  naked  warriors,  gathered  of  several 
iDdUns.  tribes  from  far  up  the  North  River,  from  the  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  and  from  the  mainland  of  Connecticut.  All  day  they 
roamed  through  the  town,  breaking  into  houses  on  the  pretence  of 
seeking  for  northern  Indians,  and  hinting  at  redress  for  the  death  of  a 
squaw  whom  Van  Dyck,  the  late  Attorney-general,  had  shot  at  his 
farm  on  Staten  Island,  for  stealing  fruit  from  his  garden.  Persuasion 
was  wiser  than  resistance  against  so  large  a  body,  many  of  whom  were 
well  armed,  and  the  frightened  burghers  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren submitted  for  hours  to  insolence  and  outrage  they  did  not  dare^ 
or  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  resist. 

The  invaders  agreed  at  last  to  leave  the  town  at  sunset,  to  paddle 
over  to  Nutten  (Governor's)  Island,  and  there  await  the  result  of  a 
conference  to  be  held  between  their  chiefs  and  the  magistrates.  But 
a  conflict  could  only  be  delayed,  not  avoided,  even  if  the  savagea 
meant  anything  more  by  their  promise  than  to  gain  time  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  confusion  in  a  night  attack.  Either  the  Indians  grew 
bolder  or  the  Dutch  less  prudent,  for  a  fight  was  begun  by  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  there  was  an  end  then  of  all  talk  of  peaceful  negotia- 
tion. 

Van  Dyck  was  brought  down  with  an  arrow  in  the  breast ;  Captain 
Van  der  Grist  was  cloven  to  the  ground  with  an  axe.  Shouts  of  alarm 
and  cries  of  murder  rung  through  the  streets,  and  the  timid  and  the 
feeble  ran  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  stronger  and 
bolder,  or  to  hide  themselves  in  some  place  of  siifety.  The  military, 
who  had  been  prudently  ordered  to  the  fort  to  be  ready  for  an  emergency^ 
marched  to  the  rescue  of  the  citizens.  An  organized  attack  was  too 
much  for  the  savages  ;  they  were  driven  to  their  canoes,  but  their  de« 
fence  was  so  desperate  that  they  left  three  dead  warriors  upon  the 
beach.  In  the  assault,  two  of  the  Dutch  were  killed  and  three  others 
wounded.  Mobs  are  dispersed  now  with  results  quite  as  serious  ;  it 
was  a  respectable  Indian  fight  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  counted 
even  less  than  half  a  dozen  dead. 

The  fleet  of  canoes  pulled  out  into  the  stream.  They  did  not  go  to 
Nutten  Island,  and  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness,  though  over 
the  water  came  out  of  the  night  their  yells  of  vengeance  and  de- 
fiance. The  people  of  New  Amsterdam,  relieved  from  the  terrible 
fear  of  an  immediate  massacre,  watched  anxiously  along  the  shore, 
straining  their  eyes  and  ears  to  catch  any  sign  of  the  purpose  of  the 
enemy.     They  had  not  long  to  wait. 
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Ovvr  I'HVoiiia  uit<l   Hoboken  epniug  a.  Buddeii  light.     Along  the 
beach  of  Maiihattiui  Ishind  the  pitying  people  guthered,     i-.,aBi»4B- 
draudiiig  what  next  the  night  might  bring  forth,  watching     ""*•'■ 
the  forked  flames  as  they  shot  into  the  retldeuing  itky,  listening  help- 

•ly  for  the  mingled  shrieks  of  agony  and  despair,  the  whoop  of 
<  hate  and  fury,  the  <.Tackling  of  the  tire  as  it  leaprd  from 
i  to  house,  the  moans  iuid  cries  of  terror  from  maddened  beasts. 
Pavonia  in  a  little  while  was  a  heap  of  burning  euals  and  ashes;  not 
H  house  WHS  3[mred  ;  save  in  a  single  family  not  a  man  was  left  alive ; 
tho  cattle  were  alt  dead,  the  crops  destroyed  ;  with  a  rare  mercy  only 
the  women  and  children  were  spared  and  carried  off  as  prisoners. 


It  wiiiild  be  easy  to  see  from  the  ahuft^  o£  .SUit';ii  I.-i!;iJiil,  uit:;-  vvbuso 
beautiful  hills  were  scattered  many  pleasant  boweries,  the  burning 
village  of  t'avonia.  But  the  cause  of  the  firu  may  not  i^j,  „(^ 
liave  been  known.  When  its  work  was  done,  tho  savages,  Jj^"^"' 
drunk  with  success  ajid  blood,  sprung  to  their  canoes  and  "'■•*'" 
paddled  across  the  Bay  straight  for  the  IsUnd.  In  the  farm-houses  on 
tho  peaceful  hill-sidcH  slept  ninety  people,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  paddleji  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  canoes  broke  the  silence  of 
tho  night ;  the  aliirnt  was  givt>n  in  time  for  many  to  escape ;  others 
wei-e  too  late  or  lost  their  lives  in  a  vain  attempt  at  defence.  Twenty- 
three  were  killod,  and  the  morning  sun  rose  upon  tho  new  silence 
of  death    and   desolation,  upon    ruined    homes,  on   desolate   beartli- 
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iit/ini'Ji,  on  dead  cattle  lying  among  the  trampled  grain,  where  the 
night  tiefore  umilerl  pear^e,  and  plenty,  and  content. 

For  three  dayfi  Imndx  of  exultant  savages  harried  the  villages  and 
farmn  atx/iit  the  Bay  and  along  the  river.  At  Gravesend  lived  a 
I^aily  M'Kiily,  —  an  KngiiHli  lady  whom  religious  intolerance  had 
driv<;n  out  of  Massachusetts  more  than  a  dozen  years  before,  and  to 
whom  Kieft  had  ma^le  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  bravery  of  her  follow- 
ers in  deff^nding  themselves  against  the  Indians  in  the  war  of  that 
|K*rirHl.  Her  hous^;  was  now  again  attacked,  though  discrimination 
usually  W21S  ma^le  in  favor  of  the  English,  for  it  was  the  Swannekins 
—  the  DuUili  —  who  in  tlie  other  English  towns  were  threatened  with 
uuissm;re ;  a  new  settl(;inent  at  Esopus,  on  the  North  River,  was  so 
Horo  lN*set  that  its  {Miople  abandoned  all  their  possessions  and  fled  to 
New  ATnsU'.nhun  to  esca[)e  from  death;  on  all  Manhattan  Island  no 
farm  was  safe,  an<l  their  ownei*s  sought  refuge  in  the  town ;  conster- 
nation and  ruin  8prea<l  with  this  savage  outbreak  over  all  New  Neth- 
erhmcl ;  many  pijintatir)ns  with  their  buildings,  crops,  and  cattle  were 
destroyed ;  thn»(5  hundred  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  want ;  one 
hundred  wen*,  killed ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  suniinous  was  sent  to  Stuyvesant  to  hasten  back  from  the  South 
River  to  the  d(»fen(te  of  New  Netherland.  Prompt  and  energetic  in 
action,  though  often  unwise  and  nish  in  judgment,  he  was  always 
ready  to  iue(»t  an  emc»rg(»ney.  His  very  presence  inspired  confidence 
in  tln^  pjinic-stricken  pt»ople.  AH  who  had  not  already  sought  refuge 
in  tin*  t«>wn  lie  ord(»n'd  to  leave  their  farms  till  peace  could  be  restored. 
TIm*  citizms  were  enrolled  in  a  military  organization  ;  new  defences 
wen*  added  t«>  tlu^  fortilications  of  New  Amsterdam  ;  military  detach- 
nuMits  w<»n^  H(»nt  out  to  mtH»t  and  drive  off  the  Indians  wherever  thev 
appeanMl  most  formidable,  and  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  meet 
the  additional  expiMisi*  ineurred  by  all  these  measures. 

Hut  when  souu^  of  tlu*  mon^  rash  and  hot-headed  of  the  colonists 
urgetl  that  war  InMleelared  against  the  tribes  who  had  brought  such 
ealamitie.H  upon  tlu»  colony,  the  Oiivctor  counselled  moderation.  He 
ativised  that  friendly  relations  be  cultivated  with  the  savages,  while 
the  Mettlei>«  should  keep  nearer  together  in  villages,  with  a  block-house, 
oajMible  of  defen(v,  to  fly  to  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  It  was  better, 
Th«»  MtMim  '***  thought,  to  Hulnlue  the  Indians  if  jxxssible,  by  kindly  treat- 
iwiiWHi  inent,  nither  than  exasperate  them  by  declaring  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, which  the  Dutch  wen»  not  strong  enough  to  bring  to  a 
sucHHMwful  issue.  Si»  judieious  w:i8  the  iNMirse  he  pursuinl  that  in  a  few 
mttnths  the  unfriendly  triln^s  ag:\in  made  pn>mises  of  lasting  peace, 
and  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  nnnMit  raids  were  all  n^leased,  though 
ht^vy  ninjn>ms  wen*  [>;ud  for  them  in  gunjwwder  and  lead. 
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At  Rensaelaerswyck  they  did  not  wait  for  the  suggeBtion  of  this 
policy  from  Stuyvesant,  and  escaped,  therefore,  the  calamity  which 
fell  upon  other  parts  of  New  Netherlands  When  the  tidings  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Amsterdam  reached  the  Patroon,  his  people  looked  at  once  to  their 
own  safety.  By  timely  gifts  and  promises  they  induced  the  Mohawks 
to  renew  the  old  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  which  for  many  years  had 
been  advantageous  to  the  whole  province  of  New  Netherland  and 
profitable  especially  to  themselves.  It  may  have  been  because  theirs 
was  the  frontier  settlement  that  the  people  of  Van  Bensselaer^s 
manor  had  always  aimed  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
powerful  tribes  who  occupied  that  vast  region  on  the  west  as  yet 
almost  unknown  to  the  white  men.  But  whether  the  policy  was  one 
of  choice  or  of  necessity,  they  determined  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  savages  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  the  resalt  justified  at  least  their 
worldly  wisdom. 

Where  the  Dutch  had  succeeded  in  gaining  and  in  keeping  the 
good-will  of  the  Indians,  the  French,  with  a  far  higher  pur^ 
pose  to  the  same  end,  had  signally  failed.     For  years  the  MkitiM 


missionaries  of  the  French,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
companionship,  had  sought  the  Iroquois  in  their  remotest  villages  in 
friendly  contest  for  their  friendship  with  the  Dutch.  The  desire  to 
bring  these  benighted  heathen  within  the  pale  of  the  diurch  took 
precedence  of  any  political  or  commercial  aim  with  the  government 
of  Canadiu  It  was  not  that  trade  and  territorial  acquisitions  were 
esteemed  by  them  as  of  little  value ;  that  treaties  were  not  made  to 
secure  both  ;  that  well-appointed  expeditions  were  not  sent  out  to 
gsiin  a  foot-hold  within  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  New  Toric ; 
but  that  it  was  above  all  and  before  all  made  almost  a  reason  of  state 
that  the  cross  should  mark  every  advancing  step  of  the  white  man, 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  the  savages  should  be  the  triumph  of 
the  Church. 

But  the  trader  was  received  as  the  missionary  of  peace  and  good 
will  where  the  servant  of  religion  provoked  only  strife.  The  Five 
Nations,  whose  domain  was  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending  from 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  and  whose  most  powerful  tribe  was  the  Mo- 
hawk,^ were  in  almost  perpetual  hostility  with  the  French  of  Canada 
through  all  the  years  that  New  Netherland  was  a  Dutch  province. 
More  thiin  oiw  of  the  gentle  and  devoted  Jesuits  died  deaths  of  tor- 
ture or  privjition  in  return  for  their  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  their  inirelentinj'  enemies.  In  the  little  box  in  which  Father 
.Fogues  carried   th<»  simple  furniture   for  an  altar  in  the  wilderness 

^  (Itilliitin's  Si/nopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribetf  Coll.  Am,  AtU.  Soc.,  vol.  ii. 
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raOM  witri  lU  f.ifiui^.  'X^-T  vx»:  ULe  Zrsa  mtc  c^  Aos  la  KEipa  be- 

illf.  tif-i  'fnA   \*:  BMTrif  ^  e&OOSS.  £>j  rod  ois  tOCTIl«BB  vith 

)l*!Ut>.'  iJ'if.  tJ;*;y  ■m^-x".  "Mj-m  If,  ArKiS  tc^  -i^-iil  in  ;^  bratdr.  the 
zaay-j-^'i^i.  iui  vji  liea«l  vliiek 
thuz  D:::i:-b  ;r.iiier  brrxiglit.  and 
thky  ^t-.-MUirA  him  as  a  friemL 
Tb^  trader  and  faU  vans  tbe 
InduiD?  onderscood :  tbe  crucifix 
and  the  musal  appealed  ooIt  to 
their  saperstidoDS  and  Uiar 
ff^ars.  At  times  the  eDthasiastic 
missionaries  were  persuaded  tbat 
the  litfht  of  tbe  g'^pel  bad  pene- 
trated into  the  dark  recesses  oi 
tbone  saviige  souls.  No  sach 
pious  HflpiratioD  disturbed  the 
minds  of  the  dealers  in  peltries. 
Tbe  Dut<:h  were  careful  to  cul- 
tivate tbe  friendship  of  tbe 
Mohawks,  to  be  kind  to  tbem 
in  thi;  way  of  strong  waters  asd 
firc-aniiM,  and  the  colony  on 
thitir  borders  on  the  upper  Hud- 
no  u  i  tic  reaped  in  wealth  and 
"■  Ktreiigth.     But   the   handful  of 

Freiiehiiien  who  at  length,  in 
r.ih-  jo>.:-.  IBu.l,  L-luHtered  about  the  bark 

chiip<>l  of  the  Fathers  Chaumo- 
lir  Suit  Springs  of  Onondaga,  were  glad  in  less 
4i-»po  wilb  their  lives,  leaving  all  their  posses- 
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tU«.]  THE  ESOPUS  WAR. 

The  conflict  between  Stayvesant  and  the  authorities  at  I 
wyck  had  Uttle  intermiasion  till  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  administration  the  su-  i 
premacy  of  the  company  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  payment  of  a  fixed  subsidy 
in  wheat  by  the  Patroons.  But  the  Di- 
rector always  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  them  for  their  steady  adherence  to  that 
policy  which  preserved  friendly  relations 
with  the  Five  Nations.  In  1658  trouble 
again  broke  out  with  the  river  Indians, 
which  might  have  been  far  more  disas- 
trous had  not  the  Mohawks  remainec 
neutral.  ('■""  l-  m<»im^ 

The  Director  had  persuaded  the  people  of  Esopas,  when  they  n> 
turned  to  their  farms,  after  the  massacre  of  three  years  be-  n,mtfm 
fore,  to  find  mutual  protection  in  a  compact  village  sur-  *"' 
rounded  with  defences.  The  confidence  that  very  precaution  gave 
may,  perhaps,  have  made  them  careless  of  provoking  the  hostility  (4 
the  savages.  A  band  of  these,  who  had  been  engaged  to  asust  in  the 
harvest,  were  fired  upon  by  the  villagers,  for  no  greater  offence  than 
being  noisy  and  offensive  in  a  dmnken  revel  for  which  the  Dutch 
tliemeelves  had  supplied  the  means.  Retaliation  followed,  and  the 
whites,  as  usual,  suffered  in  the  devastation  of  their  farms  and  in  Ion 
of  life. 

This  Esopus  war,  as  it  was  called,  continued  intermittently  till  1664, 
and  might  have  been  ruinous  to  the  settlements  along  the  banks  oS 
the  Hudson  had  not  the  Mohawks  been  persuaded  to  oontJnne  foithfol 
to  the  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  which  had  been  so  long  main- 
tained. Even  without  the  aid  of  that  tribe  the  Esopus  Indians  were 
a  formidable  enemy.  In  the  course  of  the  war  some  of  those  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Dutch  were  sent  to  the  plantations  of 
Cura^oa  as  slaves.  The  wrong  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten  nor  tm- 
given.  In  Jime,  1663,  the  village  of  Wiltwyck  or  Wildwydc  —  as 
Esopus  was  theu  named  —  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  Although 
the  ostiinsible  cause  of  this  particular  attack  was  the  building  of  a 
new  Ronduit,  a  little  fort,  at  the  neighboring  village,  —  thence  known 
ever  since  as  Rondout,  —  iu  every  blow  that  fell  from  the  tomahawks 
of  the  savagc'H  %viis  the  memory  of  the  slaves,  their  brothers,  across 
tbe  sen. 

It  wiis  at  lii^h  noon,  while  Stuyvtisunt  was  conferring,  iu  the  open 
a  AiDaterdam.  but  xlduig 
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feUa  oouule  tfa^  E'-'-vu.  «^  dM  -t&ics  v&j  bad  aerwii  t.?  hmvc  him 
'jfi   prM«iw%  of  pialc.Tg   A   o^atj.  ^cat  ;&e 
warrion.  Mangling  thieiDa^Ti>9  uj':rQst  dK 
TillajE^   Kppansclj  in   fHi^ailj  a»>:«L   fod- 

Th<;  fa-'juv^  w*n;  piazijen:^  aoi  *«  od  fire : 

Hmtf.    VHIH  \XC.rA.  and  V^IIl-r  Wrre  f«2K<i  aol 

t-znikd  'tti  iiA  pru<>D>en  :  111^^0  ^:  work  in  the 
fi«;ldH,  horning  in  u  Tb«  sight  of  the  bono- 
ing  boQsei,  f»  protect  their  wires  and  diil- 
(Iren,  Win;  shot  doirn  from  «iib:a  ihcir  c-wn 
d'xiriravii.  Whtn,  aftier  a  fierce  and  desf^r- 
at«  fight.  th»;  itMvagt^  wernr  driveo  off.  tbev 
left  hehind  them  a  heap  of  ruins  in  whioh 
were  the  '.-harred  bi'idies  of  twentr-one  of 
the  murdered  villagers,  bat  they  carried 
away  morn  than  twice  that  number  of  women 
and  children  as  prisoners.  It  was.  however, 
the  last  event  of  the  war;  the  Indians  were 
vigorously  pursued  and  punished;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months  a  treaty 
was  cmrrluded,  the  last  ever  made  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Indians. 

But  not  withstand!  nf;  tht-se    Indian   wars 
and  masita':n-H,  frf>ni  which   no  colony  was 
alt'^ether   free.    New   Nether  land 
Nns^htt-  Bli)wly  grew   and    proB[>cred.     At 
"  '  New  v\inHti:rdam  Stuyvesant  j'ield- 

wl,  when  longer  niHistano-  was  uselea^,  to 
fresh  innovatioriM  uimii  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Director-generiii,  though  none  of  them 
to'ik  nini'h  from  his  jKiwer,  or  added  much 
to  the  jiower  of  the  iH!()ple.  Whatever  gain 
there  wiis  to  jii>|>nlar  government  came  not 
through  any  "'"h  wi'lklefined  pur|)ost'  iis  ex- 
istetl  In  New  Kiiglanil,  ■>[  deriving  the  right 
of  governing  from  the  will  of  tlie  governed  ; 
lint  only  tiiat  the  privileges  l)elonging  to  eit- 
iu-nship  in  the  falherhind  slioiild  lie  pre- 
m-rved  in  the  new  home.  So  far  ax  jioputar 
fr<-eih>m  existed  in  INilliina  it  was  to  he 
imiin(aiii(>«l  in  the  New  Netherland :  lint 
whewver  a  limit  nr  a  Imrrivr  hud  been  set 
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up  at  home  it  was  also  to  be  set  up  in  the  colony.  The  burgher  gov- 
ernment, which  was  wrested  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, wiis  limited  subsequently,  by  a  division  of  burghers  into  Great 
and  Small,  giving  certain  exclusive  privileges  to  those  who  were  rich 
enough  to  buy  admission  into  the  first  rank,  and  denying  those  priv- 
ileges to  the  poor.  It  was  the  system  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  there- 
fore adopted  by  the  colonists,  though  peculiarly  burdensome  to  the 
people  of  a  new  country  ;  it  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  was 
modified  by  an  experience  of  its  inevitable  evils. 

But  whatever  concessions  Stuyvesant  made  to  the  popular  will  and 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  he  made  upon  compulsion,  not 
convincement.     It  was    his  most   firm  conviction   that   the  of  the  w- 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.     He  governed  in  that 
belief,  and  his  temper  was  not  one  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  a  rule 
that  appealed  to  such  authority.     Naturally  he  was  as  intolerant  of 
any  approach  to  religious  freedom  as  he  was  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
ment upon  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the  company  whose  vice- 
gerent he  was.     As  a  rigid  and  zealous  Calvinist  he  was  impatient  and 
scornful  of  any  other  doctrinal  belief,  or  any  other  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.     No  Boston  Puritan  could  be  more  positive  than  he 
that  there  was  but  one  road  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  though  he  was 
equally  sure  that  the  road  the  Puritan  had  chosen  was  the  wrong  one. 

For  the  Lutherans — the  Dutch  non-conformists  of  New  Nether- 
land, —  the  Director  had  little  mercy.     Aided  by  the  Dom- 
inies  Megiipolensis  and  Drisius,  he  determined  upon   their  of  the  lu- 
suppression  so  soon  as  they  asserted  their  difference  of  faith. 
The  right  tlu'v  asked  for,  of  public  worship  among  themselves,  he 
denied,  not  only  because  such  worship  was  not  in  accordance  with 
that  sounder  belief  and  better  rule  which  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  but  also  because  if  the  door  were  once  opened  to  one  set  of 
schismatics  it  would  be  hard  to  close  it  upon  others.     The  Independ- 
ents of  the  English  towns  would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  new  pretext  for  insubordination.     In  religious  as  in  civil  affairs 
there  should  be,  the  Director  determined,  uniformity  and  obedience 
to  the  established  order. 

The  duty  of  this  uniformity  and  obedience  he  enforced  upon  the 
Lutherans,  so  soon  as  they  wen»  numerous  enough  to  attract  attention, 
by  proclamations.  He  refused  to  grant  them  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own  in  New  Amsterdam.  When  the  more  zealous  among  them  pre- 
tcncd  t he  <li('t;itt's  of  their  own  consciences  to  t\ui  commands  of  the 
Director,  hr  jmnished  them  by  lines  and  imprisonments.  When  they 
s»nt  t(»  Holland  for  a  minister  of  their  own  persuasion,  he  was  soon 
madr  to  stM'  that  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  was  impossible,  and 
lie  was  (Irivrn  out  of  the  colony. 
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ThiA  polices  however.  wa«  the  polky  of  StovTesaiic  hiimw4f,  and  his 
fitwnrTTi:  2illieii.  the  New  Amsterdam  clergymeD.  nther  than  of  tibe 
'^^^^     West  India  Compaoy.     In  this,  as  on  so  many  other  ooc»- 


HiofiA,  the  Director-general  ran  before  he  was  senL  The 
Amsterdam  Directors  were  governed  by  that  spirit  which  had  made 
Holland  an  asylum  for  alU  of  whatever  faith  and  whatever  ooantry, 
who  were  sufferers  and  exiles  for  their  religious  convictions.  Stuyve- 
sant  was  rebuked  by  his  superiors  for  his  want  of  charity  as  well  as  for 
his  want  of  jurlgrnent.  There  might  be,  they  thought,  a  ^needless 
preciseness  *'  as  to  the  formulary  of  baptism,  which  was  the  essential 
[K/int  of  differem;e  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Directors  hinted  that  the  Company  would  feel  constrained  to  per- 
mit the  I^utherans  to  have  a  church  of  their  own,  if  the  harsh  measures 
t^iward  thern  should  be  continued. 

lliat  zeal  for  religion  which  so  absorbed  the  New  Englanders  had 
far  less  power  over  the  Dutch.  Stuyvesant  and  his  clerical  advisers 
were  earn(;st  enough  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Lutherans 
from  having  a  place  of  their  own  for  public  worship,  so  long  as  New 
Netherland  wiis  a  Dutch  colony.  But  the  fervor  of  the  Director  and 
the  clergymen  seems  to  have  had  as  little  support  in  popular  sympa- 
thy as  it  had  from  the  Company's  Directors  in  Holland.  The  people 
at  large  were  not  much  disposed  to  the  rigid  method  of  enforcing  uni- 
formity of  Ixflief  and  religious  observance  in  which  Stuyvesant  was 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  New  England  Puritans.  This 
<lifTerence  between  them  and  their  New  England  neighbors  was  one  of 
race  ratlu*r  than  the  result  of  a  more  humane  disposition  or  a  wider 
inU^lligence ;  but  to  that  difference  it  was  due,  no  doubt,  that  there 
wen<  fewer  lutretics  among  them.  A  novel  doctrine  loses  much  of 
its  attra('tiv(*n(*ss  if  no  ])enalty  is  attached  to  entertaining  it,  and  the 
pnMu;lier  of  that  doctrine  is  sure  to  avoid  a  people  among  whom  he 
cannot  command  ev(»n  attention  enough  to  be  controverted. 

The  outward  observances  of  religious  duty  could  hardly  have  been 
of  paramount  interest  among  a  people  who  did  not  build  on 
ffmir..  h.  all  liOiiK  Island,  for  the  nrst  thirty  years  of  its  occupation, 
iiMiH  .!.,«•  a  Hingh'  church,  or  settle  among  them  a  single  minister  of 
their  own  faith.  For  that  long  jH»riod  they  were  content  to 
de|H>nd,  for  such  spiritual  comfort  and  instruction  as  they  required, 
upon  (H'casional  visits  to  New  Amsterdam,  or  occasional  services  in  tlie 
rural  (listricts  from  her  clergymen.  Whether  such  a  state  of  things 
showed  contentment  or  indifferenci*,  in  either  case  it  was  plain  that 
this  was  stony  ground  for  the  sowing  of  the  seinl  of  new  doctrine.  It 
was  not  so  much,  probably,  that  the  Direc^tor  feared  the  people  might 
\m>  KhI  away  from  a  faith  they  professed  so  coldly,  as  from  a  sincere 
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disapproval  of  what  be  believed  to  be  error,  that  he  visited  heietioi 
with  paoisbmeat. 

The  prohibition  of  pabUc  worship,  meant  at  first  for  the  Luthenuu 
only,  was  extended  to  others.  At  Flushing,  among  the  English,  in 
1656,  were  a  few  Anabaptists.  A  poor  shoemaker,  from  Rhode  Islaod, 
one  William  Wickendam,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  expound  the 
Word,  and  to  give  new  baptism  to  his  disciples  in  the  river.  William 
Hallett,  the  sherifi,  permitted  his  house  to  be  used  for  the  conventioles 
of  these  people,  where  Wickendam  preached  and  administered  the 
sacraments.    Stuyvesant  commanded  that  the  ordinanoe  be  enforced 

against    them,  and    i ~jZr-- 

both  the  sheriff  and  |  J~i__  *" 
the  shoemaker  were 
fined  and  banished, 
though  Wicken- 
dam, because  of  his 
poverty,  was  per- 
mitted  to  go  with- 
out payment  of  the 
fine. 

The  next  year  a 
ship  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam,  having 
on  board  several  of 
the  '■  cursed  sect  of 
heretics  "  —  iis  they 
were  called  in  the 
Massachusette  stat- 
ute —  of  Quakers.  Some  ot  this 
company  hud  been  lianisbed  from 
Boston  the  year  befort-,  urn!  were  now 
on  their  way  to  Rhode  lnljind. "  whi^rt? 
all  kinds  of  scum  dn-L'll,"  wrote  the 
Dominies  M<^polen8iB  and  Drisius,  Qo""'  wom«n  prMchinc  ir 
"  for  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  sink  of  New  England."*  Among  them 
were  two  women,  whose  names,  "  after  the  flesh,"  as  they  ■^q_>_ 
said,  were  Dorothy  Waugb  and  Mary  Witherhead.  Both  {»J[;2«Dd 
were  of  that  number  who,  the  autumn  before,  bad  been  first 
imprisoned  in  Iloston,  and  then  compelled  to  reembark  for  Barba- 
iliK's  ;  both,  IK)  <!oubt,  had  listened  with  stern  approval  to  Mary 
Prince,  aa  from  the  window  of  the  Boston  jail  she  bore  her  testimony 
against  Governor  Eiidicott,  aa  he  pjiSMCil  by  in  the  street,  crying  unto 
1  Utter  tu  the  Clawio  iti  lEollanil.  lited  bjr  Brodhead. 
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a  proportion  of  the  fighting  men  of  New  Netherlands  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him  how  imminent  a  danger  he  left  behind. 

While  he  was  busy  before  Fort  Christina,  New  Amsterdam  was 
New  Am-  aroused  one  September  morning  to  find  its  streets  swarming 
JJSSfbj"*^  with  nearly  two  thousand  naked  warriors,  gathered  of  several 
indiMu.  tribes  from  far  up  the  North  River,  from  the  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  and  from  the  mainland  of  Connecticut.  All  day  they 
roamed  through  the  town,  breaking  into  houses  on  the  pretence  of 
seeking  for  northern  Indians,  and  hinting  at  redress  for  the  death  of  a 
squaw  whom  Van  Dyck,  the  late  Attorney-general,  had  shot  at  his 
farm  on  Staten  Island,  for  stealing  fruit  from  his  garden.  Persuasion 
was  wiser  than  resistance  against  so  large  a  body,  many  of  whom  were 
well  armed,  and  the  frightened  burghers  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren submitted  for  hours  to  insolence  and  outrage  they  did  not  dare^ 
or  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  resist. 

The  invaders  agreed  at  last  to  leave  the  town  at  sunset,  to  paddle 
over  to  Nutten  (Governor's)  Island,  and  there  await  the  result  of  a 
conference  to  be  held  between  their  chiefs  and  the  magistrates.  But 
a  conflict  could  only  be  delayed,  not  avoided,  even  if  the  savages 
meant  anything  more  by  their  promise  than  to  gain  time  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  confusion  in  a  night  attack.  Either  the  Indians  grew 
bolder  or  the  Dutch  less  prudent,  for  a  fight  was  begun  by  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  there  was  an  end  then  of  all  talk  of  peaceful  negotia- 
tion. 

Van  Dyck  was  brought  down  with  an  arrow  in  the  breast ;  Captain 
Van  der  Grist  was  cloven  to  the  ground  with  an  axe.  Shouts  of  alarm 
and  cries  of  murder  rung  through  the  streets,  and  the  timid  and  the 
feeble  ran  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  stronger  and 
bolder,  or  to  hide  themselves  in  some  place  of  safety.  The  military, 
who  had  been  prudently  ordered  to  the  fort  to  be  ready  for  an  emergency » 
marched  to  the  rescue  of  the  citizens.  An  organized  attack  was  too 
much  for  the  savages  ;  they  were  driven  to  their  canoes,  but  their  de- 
fence was  so  desperate  that  they  left  three  dead  warriors  upon  the 
beach.  In  the  assault,  two  of  the  Dutch  were  killed  and  three  others 
wounded.  Mobs  are  dispersed  now  with  results  quite  as  serious  ;  it 
was  a  respectable  Indian  fight  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  counted 
even  less  than  half  a  dozen  dead. 

The  fleet  of  canoes  pulled  out  into  the  stream.  They  did  not  go  to 
Nutten  Island,  and  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness,  though  over 
the  water  came  out  of  the  night  their  yells  of  vengeance  and  de- 
fiance. The  people  of  New  Amsterdam,  relieved  from  the  terrible 
fear  of  an  immediate  massacre,  watched  anxiously  along  the  shore, 
straining  their  eyes  and  ears  to  catch  any  sign  of  the  purpose  of  the 
enemy.     They  had  not  long  to  wait. 
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Over  Fiivuiiiii  und  Hotxikeu  spriiug  a  suddeu  light.  Aloiig  the 
beach  of  Manhattan  Ishuid  the  pitying  people  guthurtid,  |^,a,i,j^ 
dreading  what  next  the  night  might  bring  forth,  watching  ""»"'■ 
tUu  forked  Hames  as  they  shot  into  the  reddening  sky,  listening  help- 
lessly fur  the  mingled  shrieks  of  agony  and  despair,  the  whoop  of 
savage  hate  and  fury,  the  crackling  of  the  fire  as  it  leaped  from 
bouse  to  house,  the  moan»  and  cries  of  terror  fnini  madiU-nud  beaato. 
l*avonia  in  a  little  while  was  a  heap  of  burning  eoala  and  ashes :  not 
u  house  was  spared  ;  save  in  a  single  family  not  a  man  was  left  alive : 
the  cattle  were  all  dead,  the  crops  destroyed  ;  with  a  rare  mercy  only 
the  women  and  children  were  sjiai'ed  and  carried  off  iis  prisoners. 


It  would  be  easy  to  see  fi-oiii  the  sluiruA  of  t^trtlcii  lulaiid,  ovor  whmiu 
beautiful  hills  were  scattered  many  pleasant  boweries,  the  burning 
village  of  Pavonia.  But  the  cause  of  the  fire  may  not  r^^,  ^^^ 
have  been  known.  When  its  work  was  done,  the  savages,  ^S"^*' 
drunic  with  success  and  blood,  sprung  to  their  canoes  and  ■I""""'* 
paddknl  across  the  Bay  straight  for  the  Island.  Tn  the  farm-houses  uii 
the  peaceful  hill-sides  slept  ninety  people,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  puddles  of  betwe<-n  sixty  and  seventy  canoes  broke  the  silence  of 
the  night ;  tlie  alarm  was  given  in  time  for  many  to  escape  ;  others 
were  too  late  or  lost  their  lives  in  iivain  attempt  at  defence.  Twenty- 
three  were  killed,  and  the  morning  sun  rose  upon  the  new  silence 
of  death    and   desolation,  upon    niiiicHl    homes,  on   desolate   hearth* 
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stones,  on  dead  cattle  lying  among  the  trampled  grain,  where  the 
night  before  smiled  peace,  and  plenty,  and  content. 

For  three  days  bands  of  exultant  savages  harried  the  villages  and 
farms  about  the  Bay  and  along  the  river.  At  Gravesend  lived  a 
Lady  Moody,  —  an  English  lady  whom  religious  intolerance  had 
driven  out  of  Massachusetts  more  than  a  dozen  years  before,  and  to 
whom  Kieft  had  made  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  bi-averj^  of  her  follow- 
ers in  defending  themselves  against  the  Indians  in  the  war  of  that 
j>eriod.  Her  house  was  now  again  attacked,  though  discrimination 
usually  was  made  in  favor  of  the  English,  for  it  was  the  Swannekins 
—  the  Dutch  —  who  in  the  other  English  towns  were  threatened  with 
massacre ;  a  new  settlement  at  Esopus,  on  the  North  River,  was  so 
sore  beset  that  its  people  abandoned  all  their  possessions  and  fled  to 
New  Amsterdam  to  escape  from  death ;  on  all  Manhattan  Island  no 
farm  was  safe,  and  their  ownere  sought  refuge  in  the  town ;  conster- 
nation and  ruin  spread  with  this  savage  outbreak  over  all  New  Neth- 
erland  ;  many  plantations  with  their  buildings,  crops,  and  cattle  were 
destroyed ;  three  hundred  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  want ;  one 
hundred  were  killed ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  summons  was  sent  to  Stuyvesant  to  hasten  back  from  the  South 
River  to  the  defence  of  New  Netherland.  Prompt  and  energetic  in 
action,  though  often  unwise  and  rash  in  judgment,  he  was  always 
ready  to  meet  an  emergency.  His  very  presence  inspired  confidence 
in  the  panic-stricken  people.  All  who  had  not  already  sought  refuge 
in  the  town  he  ordered  to  leave  their  farms  till  peace  could  be  restored. 
The  citizens  were  enrolled  in  a  military  organization ;  new  defences 
were  added  to  the  fortifications  of  New  Amsterdam  ;  military  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  to  meet  and  drive  off  the  Indians  wherever  they 
appeared  most  formidable,  and  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  meet 
the  additional  expense  incurred  by  all  these  measures. 

But  when  some  of  the  more  rash  and  hot-headed  of  the  colonists 
urged  that  war  be  declared  agjiinst  the  tribes  who  had  brought  such 
calamities  upon  the  colony,  the  Director  counselled  moderation.  He 
advised  that  friendly  relations  be  cultivated  with  the  savages,  while 
tiie  settlers  should  keep  nearer  together  in  villages,  with  a  block-house, 
capable  of  defence,  to  fly  to  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  It  was  better. 
The  wT»ffet  ^c  thouglit,  to  subdue  the  Indians  if  possible,  by  kindly  treat- 
i»rifle,i.  iTient,  rather  than  exasperate  them  by  declaring  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, which  the  Dutch  were  not  strong  enough  to  bring  to  a 
successful  issue.  So  judicious  wiis  the  course  he  pursued  that  in  a  few 
months  the  unfriendly  tribes  again  made  promises  of  lasting  peace, 
and  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  recent  raids  were  all  released,  though 
heavy  ninsoms  were  paid  for  them  in  gunpowder  and  lead. 
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At  Rensselaerswyck  they  did  not  wait  for  the  suggestion  of  this 
policy  from  Stuyvesant,  and  escaped,  therefore,  the  calamity  which 
fell  upon  other  parts  of  New  Netherland.  When  the  tidings  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Amsterdam  reached  the  Patroon,  his  people  looked  at  once  to  their 
own  safety.  By  timely  gifts  and  promises  they  induced  the  Mohawks 
to  renew  the  old  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  which  for  many  years  had 
been  advantageous  to  the  whole  province  of  New  Netherland  and 
profitable  especially  to  themselves.  It  may  have  been  because  theirs 
was  the  frontier  settlement  that  the  people  of  Van  Rensselaer's 
manor  had  always  aimed  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
powerful  tribes  who  occupied  that  vast  region  on  the  west  as  yet 
almost  unknown  to  the  white  men.  But  whether  the  policy  was  one 
of  choice  or  of  necessity,  they  determined  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  savages  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  the  result  justified  at  least  their 
worldly  wisdom. 

Where  the  Dutch  had  succeeded  in  gaining  and  in  keeping  the 
tjrood-will  of  the  Indians,  the  French,  with  a  far  higher  pur- 
pose  to  the  same  end,  had  signally  failed.  For  years  the  »ndthe 
missionaries  of  the  French,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
companionship,  had  sought  the  Iroquois  in  their  remotest  villages  in 
friendly  contest  for  their  friendship  with  the  Dutch.  The  desire  to 
bring  these  benighted  heathen  within  the  pale  of  the  church  took 
precedence  of  any  political  or  commercial  aim  with  the  government 
of  Canada.  It  was  not  that  trade  and  territorial  acquisitions  were 
esteemed  by  them  as  of  little  value ;  that  treaties  were  not  made  to 
secure  both  ;  that  well-appointed  expeditions  were  not  sent  out  to 
gain  a  foot-hold  within  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  New  York ; 
but  that  it  Wtis  above  all  and  before  all  made  almost  a  reason  of  state 
that  the  oross  should  mark  every  advancing  step  of  the  white  man, 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  the  savages  should  be  the  triumph  of 
the  Church. 

But  the  trader  was  received  as  the  missionary  of  peace  and  good 
will  where  the  servant  of  religion  provoked  only  strife.  The  Five 
Nations,  whose  domain  was  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending  from 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  and  whose  most  powerful  tribe  was  the  Mo- 
hawk,* were  in  almost  perpetual  hostility  with  the  French  of  Canada 
tlirouj^h  all  the  years  that  New  Netherland  was  a  Dutch  province. 
M(»n*  than  one  of  the  txentle  and  devottnl  Jesuits  died  deaths  of  tor- 
ture  or  ]>rivation  in  return  for  tlu'lr  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
iii  their  uurelentinir  enemies.  In  the  little  box  in  which  Father 
.loan's  earrieil    the  simple   furniture    f(jr  an   altar   in   the  wilderness 

'   ( iallaliii's  Si/n"j)sis  oftlw  Iiuiinn  TiiIhs,  (Joll.  Am.  Ant.  S<x\,  vol.  ii. 
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tlie  saviigeB  believed  the  "  black  gown  "  concealed  au  Evil  Spirit. 
To  save  themselveB  from  the  dire  disasters  that  would  come 

ruhtr  with  its  release,  they  tore  the  flesh  from  his  arms  in  stripe  be- 
fore they  could  be  merciful  enough  to  end  his  torments  with 

death.'  But  they  were  slow  to  detect  the  devil  in  the  brandy,  the 
gunpowder,  and  the  lead  which 
the  Dutch  trader  brought,  and 
they  welcomed  him  as  a  friend. 
The  trader  and  bis  wares  the 
Indiaus  understood;  the  crucifix 
itnd  the  misaal  appealed  only  to 
their  superstitions  and  their 
fears.  At  times  the  enthusiastic 
missionaries  were  persuaded  that 
the  light  of  the  gospel  had  pene- 
trated into  the  dark  recesses  of 
those  savage  souls.  No  such 
pious  aspiration  disturbed  the 
minds  of  the  dealers  in  peltries. 
The  Dutch  were  careful  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  the 
Mohawks,  to  be  kind  to  them 
in  the  way  of  strong  waters  and 
fire-arms,  and  the  colony  on 
tlieir  borders  on  the  upper  Hud- 
son increased  in  wealth  and 
strength.  But  the  handful  of 
Frenchmen  wlio  at  length,  in 
po.in.i  .-.fi  siiniu"  el  FiiKei  jof't  1655,  clustered  about  the  bark 

chapel  of  the  Fathers  Chaumo- 

not  and  Dablon,  near  the  Salt  Springs  of  Onondaga,  were  glad  in  less 

than  ihrei'  years  to  escape  with  their  lives,  leaving  all  their  poBses- 

sions  behind  them,  while  the  Indians,  who  bad  come  to  i 

them,  lay  in  a  drunken  sleep.'-' 


y  the  MohavrkH  in  the  Hohawk 

The  Mission  of  ihe  Maitjra." 

ir  lite  of  this  Father  is  pToo  by 

ly  J«t:ii<!^.  in  1644.     He  wm  the 


'  Father  -lofriii-K  wwi  trcachirruui'ly  tiiunlere<l,  in  1646, 
ValU'v,  I'lillvil  ihi'iK'rforlh  in  the  annuU  u[  the  Jemiit* 
An  intrrcftiini:  Kkcti-h  of  the  iiiiinulnrlr  ilevotol  and  toma 
■r.  G.  Shell  in  hio  eililiun  of  ill.'  .\Wi.«  IMijiuin.  wrilleu 

i)t*l  Kumpean,  probably,  to  explore  l.ake  fiporge.  whirh  bi'  nametl  Saint  Sacrament  ia 
ronunemaraiion  of  the  fi'^iiral  of  Cnrpv  fhriili,  ibi'  ilay  on  whieh  he  reached  it.  The 
Initian  name  wbm  AniliHiami'lr. 

*  L«  Moyup,  a  Jiiiuit  I''aiher.  diimiveTeil  the  Salt  SprinKn  of  Otioiidngfa  ia  1654,  and  on  a 
vinit  to  Kew  Amsri-nlani  four  yeart  later  lold  ihi'  I><miinii'  .^fe);a|l•llen^i»  of  a  xprinf;  at  the 
Miani-  of  ■  little  lake  iibieh  the  ludian*  did  not  dan  to  drink,  beeanM,  they  said,  tbera 
van  a  deril  at  the  bottom  of  it.    The  Fatbw  taMcd  It  and  found  it  ai  >alt  ai  the  w»ler  of 
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The  conflict  between  Stuyvesant  and  the  authorities  at  Rensaelaer- 
wyck  had  little  intermiasion  till  in  the 
latter  yean  of  bis  adminiBtration  the  au- 
premacy  of  the  company  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  payment  of  a  fixed  suhsidr 
in  wheat  by  iJie  Patroone.  But  the  Di- 
rector always  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  them  for  their  steady  adherence  to  that 
policy  which  preserved  friendly  relations 
with  the  Fire  Nations.  In  1658  trouble 
again  broke  out  with  tlie  river  Indians, 
which  might  have  been  far  more  disas- 
trous bad  not  the  Mohawks  remainec' 
neutral.  (f™nUH<-rt»<^ 

The  Director  had  persuaded  the  people  of  Eaopas,  when  they  xo- 
tumed  to  their  farms,  after  the  massacre  of  three  years  be-  ,^  ^^  ^i, 
fore,  to  find  matnal  protection  in  a  compact  village  sniv  *"* 
rounded  with  defences.  The  confidence  that  very  precaution  gavs 
may,  perhaps,  have  made  them  careless  of  provoking  the  hostiH^  of 
the  savages.  A  band  of  these,  who  had  been  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
harvest,  were  fired  upon  by  the  villagers,  for  no  greater  offence  than 
being  noisy  and  offetiBive  in  a  drunken  revel  for  which  the  Datoli 
themselves  had  supplied  the  means.  Retaliation  followed,  and  the 
whites,  as  usual,  suffered  in  the  devastation  of  their  farms  and  in  loss 
of  life. 

This  EaopuB  war,  as  it  was  called,  continued  intermittently  till  1664, 
and  might  have  been  ruinous  to  the  settlements  along  the  banka  of 
tlie  Hudson  had  not  the  Mohawks  been  persuaded  to  oontinae  £uthfal 
to  the  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  which  had  been  so  long  main- 
titined.  Even  without  the  aid  of  that  tribe  the  Esopus  Indians  wen 
u  formidable  enemy.  In  the  course  of  the  war  some  of  those  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Dutch  were  sent  to  the  plantations  of 
Cura^oa  as  slaves.  The  wrong  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten  dot  £<«• 
given.  In  June,  166S,  the  village  of  Wiltwyck  or  Wildwyck  —  as 
Ksopus  was  then  named — was  almost  totally  destroyed.  Althoogfa 
t]ie  ostensible  caiine  of  this  particular  attack  was  the  building  of  a 
new  Ronduit,  a  little  fort,  at  the  neighboring  village,  — thence  known 
ever  since  aa  Rondout,  —  in  every  blow  that  fell  from  the  tomahawks 
of  tlic  savages  wiis  the  memory  of  the  slaves,  their  brothers,  across 
tlie  sea. 

It  wiia  iit  higli  nmni,  while  Stuyvesant  was  conferring,  in  the  open 

ihi>  wiu     Till!  Duiiiiiiiu  rppented  this  iii  a  lettei  to  the  ClaBiis  ia  AmsterdMn,  but  addinf 
"whvihiT  thin  he  tcuuur  whethiT  ii  be  a  Jeauii  lie,  I  do  not  datermios,"  —  O'CotioyfcWi 
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«MTy,w  vatt^ra^  ti^aft^lTAft  :i:r-.,ia^  ibk 
r(IJ«t^   apjAr*xcZv  ^   fr>A^j  avjj.   «ai- 

«^<n>«:    ■■•:?':  ki..r<i.  *I>i  VAU.'r  ■•■rT%  «eiz>r:>i  U>d 

fi^l'i*,  imrryiii'^  in  U  'b^  ?i^t  oi  tl>«  bors- 

'Ir^ti,  wrf;  *Jiot 'i'fww  from  »i*.L;n  tlx^ir  on 

sU*r  fi((lit.  th*;  KWA^ns  Wrtfr  driTfrn  off.  they 
l«;ft  ^>Ktiinil  tlicrn  »  li^^p  of  ruins  in  which 

WTH    til";    (rhaiTf^I    Ixylic*    <tt    tWCOtV-Onff    of 

til*!  loiirJ'Tr'-'i  vilbigt:ni,  bat  they  carried 
xway  idot';  ilian  twi**  timt  number  of  women 
itii'l  cttil'lreri  UA  prif»onerH.  It  was,  however, 
t))«  la«t  evertt  of  the  war ;  the  Indians  were 
vifforouftly  |>(irHit<Ml  and  puniithed;  aud  in 
tlie  wiiinw!  of  the  next  few  months  a  treaty 
wax  Mindiidf-d,  the  last  ever  maile  V^etween 
t\u:  Oiiti^h  and  the  Indiann. 

But  notwiUiHtMndiiiK  thew:    Indian   wars 
iiml  rnUHHiuircH,  fnmi  whicli   no  colony  w 

altijKethfr    fri«;.    New    Netherland    | 
Nr?srth.t    hIowIv  f^Tuw   itri<I    [iroHiM^red.     At 
'"■  ■  Ni!W  AniMti-rdani  SliiyveBant  yield-   I 

I'd.  wlien  loii^fiu'  I'l'HiHtiinci^  wait  iiHcleHs,  to 
fri-«h  iiiiiovationM  iijton  the  jirerogativcs  of 
thi'  Direrlnr-jji'iienil,  tliou^li  none  of  them 
liHik  mix  h  from  IiIh  {jowit,  or  added  much 
to  Ihit  iK.w.T  of  thi;  iHf.JitIe.  Whatever  gain 
thi-re  wuH  to  [H)]iiilar  ^ivrnnient  came  not 
ihiKu^di  any  hik-U  \vi'll-<l<'lin<'d  |>tiriK>Hi-  nn  ux- 
iHti-d  ill  N.-w  Kii^liind,  of  (h'riving  the  right  j 
of  Knvrniiiit;  from  ihi-  will  of  the  governed  ; 
liu(  only  lIiiU  Ihi-  privilegcH  Ix-hmging  to  cit- 
i/i'nnhi|i  in  thi'  falln'rhmd  HhouKI  \w  jire- 
NiTVi'il  in  the  new  homi>.  So  far  aH  {K>|iular 
friHHhmi  exind'd  iu  Dullitnd  it  wiut  to  l>u 
maintained  in  th>>  New  Nelherlami ;  but 
wheri'Vin-  a  limit  or  a  Uin'iur  IiihI  been  set 
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up  at  home  it  was  also  to  be  set  up  in  the  colony.  The  burgher  gov- 
ernment, which  was  wrested  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, was  limited  subsequently,  by  a  division  of  burghers  into  Great 
and  Small,  giving  certain  exclusive  privileges  to  those  who  were  rich 
enough  to  buy  admission  into  the  first  rank,  and  denying  those  priv- 
ileges to  the  poor.  It  was  the  system  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  there- 
fore adopted  by  the  colonists,  though  peculiarly  burdensome  to  the 
people  of  a  new  country  ;  it  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  was 
modified  by  an  experience  of  its  inevitable  evils. 

But  whatever  concessions  Stuyvesant  made  to  the  popular  will  and 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  he  made  upon  compulsion,  not 
convincement.     It  was   his  most   firm  conviction   that   the  of  the  w- 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.     He  governed  in  that 
belief,  and  his  temper  was  not  one  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  a  rule 
that  appealed  to  such  authority.     Naturally  he  was  as  intolerant  of 
any  approacii  to  religious  freedom  as  he  was  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
ment upon  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the  company  whose  vice- 
gerent he  wi\s.     As  a  rigid  and  zealous  Calvinist  he  was  impatient  and 
scornful  of  any  other  doctrinal  belief,  or  any  other  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.     No  Boston  Puritan  could  be  more  positive  than  he 
that  there  was  but  one  road  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  though  he  was 
equally  sure  that  the  road  the  Puritan  had  chosen  was  the  wrong  one. 

For  the  Lutherans — the  Dutch  non-conformists  of  New  Nether- 
land,  —  the  Director  had  little  mercy.     Aided  by  the  Dom- 
inies  Megapolensis  and  Drisius,  he  determined  upon  their  of  the  lu- 
suppression  so  soon  as  they  asserted  their  difference  of  faith. 
The  right  they  asked  for,   of  public  worship  among  themselves,  he 
denied,  not  only  because  such  worship  was  not  in  accordance  with 
that  sounder  belief  and  better  rule  which  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
Chureli,  but  also  because  if  the  door  were  once  opened  to  one  set  of 
schismatics  it  would  be  hard  to  close  it  upon  others.     The  Independ- 
ents of  the  English  towns  would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  new  pretext  for  insubordination.     In  religious  as  in  civil  affairs 
there  should  be,  the  Director  determined,  uniformity  and  obedience 
to  tlu;  established  order. 

The  (hity  of  this  uniformity  and  obedience  he  enforced  upon  the 
Lutherans,  so  soon  as  they  wen?  numerous  enough  to  attract  attention, 
l)y  proclamations.  He  refused  to  grant  them  a  meeting-house  of  their 
<»\vii  in  New  Amstenlam.  When  the  more  zealous  among  them  pre- 
ferred the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  to  the  commands  of  the 
Director,  he  jmnished  them  by  lines  and  imprisonments.  When  they 
sent  t<»  llolhind  f«)r  a  minister  of  their  own  persuasion,  he  was  soon 
ma<l<'  to  s(M'  that  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  was  impossible,  and 
he  was  (h-iv»'n  ont  of  the  coh)nv. 
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This  policy,  liowever,  was  the  policy  of  Stuyvesant  himself,  and 
Di»pproT»i  Sillies,  the  New  Amsterdam  clergymeo,  rather  than  of  the 
ISLmTi^*  West  India  Company.  In  this,  as  on  so  many  other  occa- 
ohamber.  jjions,  the  DirectoF-gcneral  ran  before  he  was  sent.  The 
Amsterdam  Directors  were  governed  by  that  spirit  which  had  made 
Holland  an  asylum  for  all,  of  whatever  faith  and  whatever  country, 
who  were  sufferers  and  exiles  for  their  religious  convictions.  Stuyve- 
sant was  rebuked  by  his  superiors  for  his  want  of  charity  as  well  as  for 
his  want  of  judgment.  There  might  be,  they  thought,  a  "  needless 
preciseness ''  as  to  the  formulary  of  baptism,  which  was  the  essential 
|)oint  of  difference  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Directors  hinted  that  the  Company  would  feel  constrained  to  per- 
mit the  Lutherans  to  have  a  church  of  their  own,  if  the  hai'sh  measures 
toward  them  should  be  continued. 

That  zeal  for  religion  which  so  absorbed  the  New  Englanders  had 
far  less  power  over  the  Dutch.  Stuyvesant  and  his  clerical  advisers 
were  earnest  enough  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Lutherans 
from  having  a  place  of  their  own  for  public  worship,  so  long  as  New 
Netherland  was  a  Dutch  colony.  But  the  fervor  of  the  Director  and 
the  clergymen  seems  to  have  had  as  little  support  in  popular  sympa- 
thy as  it  had  from  the  Company's  Directors  in  Holland.  The  people 
at  large  were  not  much  disposed  to  the  rigid  method  of  enforcing  uni- 
formity of  belief  and  religious  observance  in  which  Stuyvesant  was 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  New  England  Puritans.  This 
difference  between  them  and  their  New  England  neighbors  was  one  of 
race  rather  than  the  result  of  a  more  humane  disposition  or  a  wider 
intt»lligenoe ;  but  to  that  differtMiee  it  was  due,  no  doubt,  that  there 
wen^  fewer  heretics  among  them.  A  novel  doctrine  loses  much  of 
\i»  attnictivoness  if  no  jwnalty  is  attached  to  entertaining  it,  and  the 
prt»acher  i»f  that  diK*trine  is  sure  to  avoid  a  people  among  whom  he 
cannot  command  even  attention  enough  to  l>e  controverted. 

The  outward  observances  of  religious  duty  could  hardly  have  been 
i>f  paramount  interest  anions  a  i>eople  who  did  not  build  on 
frrM»rr  to  all  Long  Ishmd,  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  occupation. 
iou»  tUK-  a  single  church,  or  8i»ttle  among  them  a  single  minister  of 
their  own  faith.  For  that  long  jx^riixl  they  were  content  to 
de|MMuU  for  suoli  spiritual  oi>mfort  and  instruction  as  they  required, 
Mjum  ivojuiional  visits  to  New  Amstenlam,  or  tHX\isional  services  in  the 
rural  ilistriot^  fn>m  her  clergymen.  Whether  such  a  state  of  things 
showtnl  ix>ntentment  or  indiffereniv,  in  either  c;ise  it  was  plain  that 
this  was  stony  gn>nntl  for  the  sowing  of  the  sihhI  of  new  doctrine.  It 
waj»  not  so  muolu  pn>babl\\  that  the  Director  feanni  the  people  might 
Iv  led  away  fcx)m  a  faith  they  professed  so  coldly,  as  fn>m  a  sincere 
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disapproval  of  what  he  believed  to  be  error,  that  he  visited  heretiM 
with  pnnishment. 

The  prohibition  of  public  worship,  meant  at  first  for  the  Lutherans 
only,  was  extended  to  others.  At  Flushing,  among  the  English,  in 
1656,  were  a  few  Anabap^ts.  A  poor  shoemaker,  from  Rhode  laluid, 
one  William  Wickendam,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  expound  the 
Word,  and  to  give  new  baptism  to  hia  disciples  in  the  river.  William 
Hallett,  the  sheriff,  permitted  bis  bouae  to  be  used  for  the  conventicleB 
of  these  people,  where  Wickendam  preached  and  administered  the 
sacraments.  Stuyvesant  commanded  that  the  ordinance  be  enforced 
against  them,  and 
both  the  sheriff  and 
the  shoemaker  were 
fined  and  banished, 
though  Wicken- 
dam, because  of  his 
poverty,  was  per- 
mitted to  go  with- 
out  payment  of  the 
fine. 

The  next  year  a 
ship  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam,  having 
ou  board  several  of 
the  "  cureed  sect  of 
heretics  "  —  sis  they 
were  called  in  the 
MiLssachusetts  stat- 
ute —  of  Quakers, 
company  had  been 
Boston  the  year  befon-,  mid  were  n 
oil  their  way  to  Rhode  Island, "  when- 
all  kinds  of  scum  dwiH,"  wrote  the 
Dominies  M^npolensis  and  Drisius,  Q"*""'  womm  pnuiiins  \r 
"  for  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  sink  of  New  England."*  Among  them 
were  two  women,  whose  names,  "  after  the  flesh,"  as  they  -^^y^^^ 
sjiid,  were  Dorothy  Waugh  and  Mary  Witherbead.  Bo^  wLSSuid 
were  of  that  number  who,  the  autumn  before,  had  been  first 
irn]iri6oned  in  Boston,  and  then  compelled  to  recmbark  for  Barba- 
(lo<'9  ;  both,  no  doubt,  bud  listened  with  stern  approval  to  Mary 
Prince,  as  from  tlie  window  of  the  Boston  jail  she  bore  her  testimony 
against  Governor  Budieott.  as  he  piissoil  by  in  the  street,  crying  unto 
'  Lviter  (u  the  CloBiriH  in  HolUnil.  i-iKd  lij  Brodbewl. 
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him,  "  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art  an  oppressor  "  ^  When  they  landed 
at  New  Amsterdam  they  emulated  the  example  of  that  zealous 
woman.  They  asked  neither  for  a  place  of  public  worship  nor  for  per- 
mission to  preach,  but  going  from  street  to  street,  through  the  town, 
they  announced  the  new  doctrine,  and  declaimed  against  the  steeple- 
houses,  the  hireling  priesthood,  and  their  pernicious  teachings.  To 
many  of  the  gaping,  and  probably  amused  crowd  of  Dutchmen  who 
followed  them,  they  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  upon  questions 
which  gave  them  little  concern,  even  if  they  could  have  understood 
the  preachers.  But  the  preaching  nevertheless  was  a  defiance  of  au- 
thority and  law  which  the  Dutch  Director  was  as  little  disposed  as  any 
Puritan  governor  to  brook.  The  women  were  seized,  and  thrown  into 
separate  prisons  —  **  miry  dungeons  "  they  are  called  —  infested  with 
vermin.  After  eight  days'  endurance  of  this  punishment,  their  hands 
were  tied  behind  them,  and  they  were  sent  back  to  their  ship  to  finish 
their  voyage  to  Rhode  Island.^ 

With  another  of  the  company,  Robert  Hodgson  (or  Hodshone),  it 
fared  still  worse.  He  proposed  to  remain  in  New  Nether- 
of  Robert  land,  and  was  welcomed  at  Heemstede  by  a  few  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  with  whom  he  soon  held  a  meeting.  He 
was  arrested  and  word  sent  to  Stuyvesant,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  New*  AmsU^rdam.  His  knife  and  his  Bible,  the  latter  with 
him  the  more  dangerous  weapon,  were  taken  away  from  him.  Tied 
to  the  tail  of  a  cart  in  which  rode  two  young  women,  one  with  a  baby 
at  her  breast,  offenders  like  himself,  and  under  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
he  was  driven,  pinioned,  in  the  night-time  and  through  the  woods, 
"  whereby  he  wius  much  torn  and  abused,"  to  the  city.  On  his  arrival 
the  gentle  Friend  wiis  led  by  a  rope,  like  some  dangerous  criminal,  to 
the  prison,  **  a  filthy  place  full  of  vermin." 

What  was  done  with  the  young  women  does  not  appear,  but  not 
being  preachers  they  were  probably  dismissed  without  further  punish- 
ment. Hodshone's  principal  accuser  seems  to  have  been  Captain 
Willett,  again  apparently  an  influential  adviser  of  Stuyvesant,  though 
three  years  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  command,  with  Standish, 
of  the  Plymouth  troops  in  the  proposed  invasion  of  New  Netherland. 
He  **  had  much  incensed  the  governor  "  against  the  prisoner,  it  is  said, 
though  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Stuyvesjint's  rage  would  need  no 
prompting  in  an  tMicounter  with  one  of  that  sect  who  feared  no  wrath 
but  the  divine  wnith,  and  respected  no  authority  but  the  authority  of 

*   llutchinstjiiV  Ilintnru  of\\tasMchu»fttH. 

'  NotwithHtaiidiii^'  lirr  MMitctioc  of  Imiiishiiu'iit  from  Ma^isachusctts,  Dorothy  Waiigh 
went  l>ack  to  Ik>iitoii,  wlH'n*  slu*  iitul  Saruh  (liblions  wen:  impnm>ueil  and  whipped  for 
i»)K*akiu};  ill  the  iiK-etiiij^-lioux*  after  the  Ivoturt*. 
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God.  A  prisoner  who  would  not  even  remove  his  hat  in  the  presence 
of  the  court  would  seeiu  to  such  a.  judge  as  the  Director  as  hardly  de- 
serving of  other  eonsideration  than  that  hat  and  head  should  come  off 
toother. 

The  forms  of  law  were  of  little  moment  with  an  offender  of  this  kind. 
No  defence  was  permitted  him,  and  his  sentence  was  re.ad  to  him  only 
in  Dutch.  Its  meaning,  however,  was  not  long  left  in  doubt;  he  was  to 
jmy  a  fine  of  six  hundred  guilders  : 
for  two  years  his  home  was  to  be  a 
loathsome  dungeon  ;  his  daj's  were 
to  be  paased  at  hard  labor,  with  a 
negro,  chained  to  a  wheelbiirrow. 
Whoii  he  pleaded  that  he  "  was  never 
brought  up  to  nui'  used  t^o  such 
work,"  a  negro  beat  him  with  a 
tarred  four-ineh  rojie  till,  as  th«  nar- 
rative  says,  '■  Robert  fell    down." 


"Thus  he  was  kept  all  thut  day  in  the 
I  heat  of   the  sun,  chained  to  the  wheel- 
I  harrow,    his    body  (wing   much   bruised 
I  And   swelled   with   the   blows,     and   he* 
I  kept  without  food,  grew  very  faint    and 
nut  upon  the  ground  with  his   mind  re- 
tired to  the  Lord,   and   resigned   to   his 
will,  whereby  he  found  himself  snpport<?d." 

So  "  retired  to  thi*  Loi-d,"  so  resigned  and  so  supported,  he  endured 
sQcb  punishment  for  three  day»,  —  the  dungeon  at  night,  the  barmw 
and  its  chains,  the  negro  and  his  tarred  rope,  by  day.  Again  be 
was  taken  before  the  Director,  less  able  than  ever  to  work,  as  tittle 
disposed  as  ever  to  submission.     "  What  law  have  I  broken?"  he 
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(lemaiided.  He  shoald  work,  he  wns  told,  or  be  whipped  every  day. 
Again  hv  was  chained  to  the  barrow  and  threatened  with  even  worse 
punishment  if  he  dared  to  speak  to  any  one.  But  tlie  threats  did  not 
move  him  :  "  he  did  not  forbear  to  apeak  to  some  that  came  to  him, 
80  as  ho  thought  meet  and  convenient."  The  worse  punishment  fol- 
lowed. Hung  up  by  the  hands,  his  feet  tied  to  a  log,  bis  bare  back 
was  torn  with  rods  till  he  became  almost  insensible  to  torture.  A 
oonntry-woman  was  permitted  to  enter  hie  prison  to  wash  and  dresa 
bia  wounds  and  nurse  him  back  to  life;  others  interceded  with  the 
authuiit.iis  oil  Iiisbehu,lf,  for  many  even  among  the  Dutch  were  moved 
"I  ~   '   ■•    wiiiil'l  ifliidiv  have  paid  bis  fine,  but  he   refused 


mercy  on  audi  ti^nns,  lost  it  should  be  construed  iiito  an  noknowledg- 
incnt  on  his  part   of  conscious  wrong. 

When  itenteueu  was  firat  pronouuced  u[)on  him  it  waa  displeasing  to 
many  of  the  Dutch,  aa  "did  appear  by  tho  shaking  of  their  heads.*' 
More  scandalous  and  inhuman  it  seemed  to  many  of  them  when,  after 
the  cruel  and  repented  punishment  of  one  whose  sole  offence  was  obe- 
dience to  hia  own  conscience,  he  was  again  led  out,  still  cliainM  to 
hifl  barrow,  to  labor  upon  the  pnblio  highway.  Some  oi>only  expressed 
their  lympathy,  at  leajtt  for  his  sufferings  if  not  for  the  cause  for  which 
hs  sufTprvd.  Among  those  who  exerted  themselves  on  his  behalf  was 
the  widow  Anna  Bayard,  a  sister  of  the  Director,  She  waa  full  of 
compassioii,  perhapn  of  indignation,  and  at  her  prayers  and  expustula- 
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tions  her  stern  brother  relented.     Hodshone  was  released  at  length, 
and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  banished  from  the  colony.^ 

To  the  interference  of  the  good  Mrs.  Bayard  the  Friends  owed  more, 
probably,  than  the  release  of  a  single  one  of  their  number 
from  the  severe  treatment  of  the  Director.  No  others  of  of'SSS?" 
that  sect  were  subjected  to  such  cruel  persecution  as  had  ^^^*^' 
been  visited  upon  Hodshone,  though  meetings  were  held,  and  the  ob- 
noxious doctrines  preached,  at  Jamaica,  Flushing,  Heemstede,  and 
Brooklyn,  from  the  first  appearance  of  Friends  in  New  Netherland. 
Neither  imprisonment,  fines,  nor  an  act  forbidding  all  persons  to  en- 
tertain a  Quaker  for  a  single  night  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 
could  abate  the  zeal  or  enforce  the  silence  of  these  people.  If  no 
house  was  open  to  them,  they  assembled  in  the  woods  for  worship  after 
their  manner.  They  were  willing  to  endure  whatever  should  be  in- 
flicted upon  them,  for  conscience'  sake ;  but  happily  after  the  release 
of  Hodshone,  they  seemed  no  more  obnoxious  to  the  Director  than  other 
dissenters.  In  1663,  even  the  comparatively  mild  persecution  of 
enforcing  the  law  against  those  who  most  persistently  defied  it  ceased. 

One  John  Bowne,  of  Flushing,  had  in  that  year  become  a  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of   Friends  and  had  opened  his  house  for 
their  meetings.      Ihere  was,  perhaps,  something  more  than  of  John 
usually  exasperating  in  the  quiet  and  patient  firmness  with 
which   the  sturdy   English   farmer  endured  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  refused  to  pay  a  fine,  for  the  council  ordered  that  he  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  province  by  the  first  ship  ready  for  sea.     He  went 
JUS  a  prisoner  to  IloUiUul,  Stuyvesant  writinsj  to  the  Directors  in  Am- 
sterdam that  if  others  did  not  take  warning  by  his  banishment  they 
would  be  even  more  severely  dealt  with. 

Bowne  (l(»fended  himself  before  the  Amsterdam  chamber  with 
ooniploto  sucress.  So  far  from  approving  what  Stuyvesant  proposed 
to  do,  the  Directors  rebuked  him  for  his  previous  course.  Though  they 
preferred  that  there  should  be  neither  Quakers  nor  any  other  dis- 
senters in  the  colony,  they  doubted  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  sup- 
press them  by  vigorous  measures.  It  was  poor  policy,  they  thought, 
in  a  commercial  colony  to  repel  men  by  persecution  for  opinion's  sake. 
*'  Li't  every  oui'/'  they  said,  '*  remain  free  as  long  as  he  is  modest, 
inodenite,  his  political  conduct  irreproachable,  and  as  long  as  he  does 
not  olTeiul  others  or  oppose  the  government."  This  "maxim  of  mod- 
cnition  "  had  been  tlu*  rule  of  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam.  "  Tread 
thus  in  their  steps,"  they  exhorted  the  Director,  ''and  we  doubt  not 
you  will   he  blessed."     Stuyvesant  had  the  grace  to  accept  this  wise 

'   SrUiiH'-    lli>t(>rii  of' (/,t    (^iidhrs:    An   Al>str(trt  of'  thr   SnffVrirnis   of  the    People    called 
i^itikf  IS  fin   till    Fi  stnitiniij  i>f' >t  fr(M)(i  Cnnsrii  nrr.      London.  1  73.'t. 
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und  Immune  counsel.  The  Friends  were  not  aguin  molested.  Bown<* 
returned  to  New  Amsterdam,  and,  when  they  met,  the  Director 
"  seemed  ashiimed  of  what  he  had  done."  ' 

But  these  religious  persecutions  had  little  to  do  with  the  material 
progress  of  New  Nctherland.  They  neither  helped  nor  hindered  it, 
and  they  were  rather  individual  than  national  —  leas  the  outgrowth 
of  the  character  of  the  jieople  than  indications  only  that  Stuyveaant 
was  as  earnest  and  passionate  on  the  religious  as  on  other  sides  of  his 
nature.  If  the  ordinary  Dutchman  cared  little  what  his  neighbors 
might  think  or  do  about  the  affairs  of  the  lift^  fo  toini>,  if  wan  because 
be  was  nut  prone  t.i  trouble  himself  vfr\   ni.        !■■    .    ■ilnr-.i.f  .my 


kind.  Win  temperament  led  him  to  live,  so  long  as  he  lived  in  this 
world  at  all,  a  quiet,  not  over-anxious  nor  over-active  life,  and  to  ac- 
cept without  question  and  without  much  thought  the  teachinfvs  of  es- 
tablished autliority.  If  he  was  more  tolerant  than  his  English  neigh* 
bor  of  (iiSorences  of  opinion  on  sacred  afl  well  as  civil  subjects,  more 
merciful  in  punishment  when  punishment  seemed  to  be  mlled  for,  it  was 
not  80  much  that  he  was  more  jiist,  but  that  lie  was  less  susceptible. 
It  came  to  pass  therefore,  that  his  own  province  of  New  NoUicrland 
WH8  indebted  for  whatever  progress  it  made  v«ry  mucJi  to  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  restless  energy,  much  more  than  any  diplomatic  |Hilicy, 
urged  tbem  to  "  keep  crowding  the  Dutch." 

1  A!!..  lift.,  dtnd  by  O'CuUaifluui  uid  Brudhemd. 
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It  was  not  till  1661  that  any  serious  efforts  were  made  to  extend 
the  border  settlement  at  Fort  Orange.  In  that  year  the  "rwiuai 
**  Great  Flat"  stretching  from  the  fort  to  the  Mohawk  thecoionj. 
country  was  conveyed  to  Arendt  Van  Curler,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Rensselaerswyck,  and  the  commissary  and  secretary  of  the 
first  Patroon.  But  it  was  three  years  later  before  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  upon  the  tract  at  Schaenhechstede,  now  Schenectady. 

In  the  same  year  of  this  purchase  by  Van  Curler,  Melyn  finally 
parted  with  his  manor  of  Staten  Island,  the  whole  of  which  became 
the  property  of  the  West  India  Company.  A  new  village — still 
called  New  Dorp  — soon  sprung  up  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Narrows ; 
grants  of  land  were  made  in  other  parts  of  the  island  to  some  of  the 
French  Waldenses  who  were  among  the  earlier  emigrants,  and  to  Hugue- 
nots from  Rochelle,  whose  descendants  have  clung  tenaciously  from 
generation  ,to  generation  to  the  soil  which  their  fathers  first  culti- 
vated. In  1656,  Jamaica  —  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name,  Jimeco 
—  was  settled  by  Englishmen,  though  the  Dutch  name  was  given  it 
of  Rust-dorp,  or  Quiet  Village.  Westchester  was  reluctantly  recog- 
nized as  Oost-dorp,  or  East  village,  for  this  also  was  settled  by  English- 
men, between  whom  and  Stuyvesant  there  was  frequent  conflict.  One 
Thomas  Pell  was  the  first  English  purchaser  of  land  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  present  Westchester  County ;  the  tract  he  bought  of  the 
Indians  included  the  spot  where  Ann  Hutchinson  and  her  family 
sought  a  last  refuge  from  Puritan  persecution  and  became  the  victims 
of  jin  indiscriminate  savapje  ferocity.  New  Ilaerlem  was  large  enough 
in  16()0  to  be  entitled  to  a  village  government.  The  next  year  two 
new  towns,  New  Utrecht  and  Boswyck  —  now  Bushwick  —  were  in- 
corporated on  Long  Island,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  first  municipality  in  the  present  State  of  New  Jersey 
was  established  at  Bergen.  Gradually  the  number  of  farms  was 
enlarged,  and  agriculture  became  a  more  important  element  in  the  in- 
dustry of  the  province.  Among  a  people  with  whom  beer  was  a  neces- 
sary of  life  breweries  were  never  wanting  ;  but  to  those  other  manufac- 
tures ha<l  from  time  to  time  been  added,  especially  of  brick  and 
delft.  In  \C}{]0  New  Amsterdam  contained  three  hundred  and  fifty 
houses,  which  w:is  an  increase  of  two  hundred  in  four  years. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  trade  in  African  slaves  began  to 
assunu*  some  activity.  A  fnn'  tradt*  in  slaves  was  among  the  privileges 
which  the  colonists  had  long  thoui^ht  th(K.'0inpany  should  <^rant  them, 
for  onlv  with  such  laborers  was  it  deemed  possible  that  agriculture 
could  tlouiish.  A  promist*  of  aid  of  this  sort  had  nu)re  than  once  been 
given,  hut  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  province,  till  after  the  middle 
<»f  the  seventeenth  century,  was  probably  small.      In  KUS,  an  attempt 
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was  made  to  encourage  an  exchange  of  colonial  products  with  Brazil  for 
slaves,  apparently  with  small  result.  In  1652,  permission  was  granted 
for  direct  importation  from  the  African  coast ;  but  two  ships  only 
seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
till  two  years  later  that  the  trade  became  established,  and  the  slaves 
after  that  date  were  brought  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  Cura9oa,  — 
the  principal  Dutch  depot  for  this  traffic  in  the  West  Indies.  The  im- 
portations to  New  Netherland  were  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
pany, though  some  share  in  them  was  granted  to  the  municipality  of 
New  Amsterdam.  Those  brought  on  account  of  the  Company  were 
sold  on  arrival  at  public  auction  for  beaver-currency,  or  its  equivalent 
in  provisions,  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  not  be  exported  from 
the  colony.  Stuy vesant  was  among  the  few  who  had  the  privilege  — 
limited,  perhaps,  to  official  persons  —  of  importing  slaves  for  his  own 
use.  Director  Beck  of  Cura<,"oa,  writes  him  in  August,  1659,  that  he 
had  purchased  for  him  two  boys  and  a  girl,  who,  according  to  the  bill 
of  lading,  were  shipped  on  the  Spera  Mundi^  "  all  dry  and  well  con- 
ditioned, and  marked  with  the  annexed  mark."  In  February  of  the 
next  year  Beck  writes  again  that  he  hopes  soon  to  send  him  some 
**  lusty  fellows."  Four  or  five  years  later,  ships  counted  their  living 
freight  by  hundreds.  Though  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  bring  the 
African  slave  to  this  continent,^  and  the  trade  was  thus  successfully 
established  in  their  colony,^  slavery  was  earlier  made  an  important 
element  of  their  social  system  by  the  English  in  Virginia. 

1  See  vol.  i.,  p.  302. 

-  Voyages  of  the  Slathers  St.  John  and  Arms  of  Amsterdam,  1659,  1663  ;  together  with  addu 
tional  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Slave  Trade  under  the  Dutch.  Translated  from  the  Original 
yfamueripU.     By  E.  B.  O'Callaghan. 
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THE  SUBBENDEB  OF  NEW  KETHEBLAND. 

Encroachments  of  the  English.  — The  South  Ritbr  Colony. —  Lord  Baiai- 
more's  Claim,  and  Controversy  with  Maryland.  —  A  Nbw  Patbiit  oxavtsd 
TO  Connecticut.  — Dissatisfaction  of  New  Haybn. -*  Othxr  Emoush  Towvs 
ACCEPT  tub  Protection  of  Conneoticut.  —  Confedbraoy  of  Loho  Islamd 
Towns  under  John  Scott.  —  His  Attempts  to  coerce  the  Dutch.  —  New  Nbth- 

BRLAND  AND  PART  OF  NbW  ENGLAND    GRANTED    TO    THB    DUKE    OF    TORK. —  ThB 

NicoLLS  Commission.  —  New  Nethbrland  invaded.  —  Its  Surrbwdbr.  —  Nicoll» 

PROCLAIMED  GOVERNOR.  —  CUANGE  OF  NaMBS.  — NbW  AMSTEL  TAKEN  BY  THB  KXO- 
LISH. 

These  later  years  of  Dutch  rule  in  America  were  anxious  years 
to  Stuyvesant.  Notwithstanding  the  growing  prosperity  of  j„„^. 
his  own  province  he  watched  with  jealous  eyes  the  encroach-  JJ^K**^ 
inents  and  increasing  influence  and  power  of  tiie  English, 
even  if  he  liad  not  actual  prevision  of  their  ultimate  supremacy  over 
all  New  Netherland.  Massachusetts,  who  claimed  that  her  patent  ex- 
tended indefinitely  westward,  proposed  to  settle  a  colony  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  claimed  the  right  of  navigation 
upon  that  river  to  reach  her  alleged  possessions.  The  right  was  de- 
nied on  the  ground  of  priority  of  discovery,  but  the  claim  was  none 
the  less  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Director.  By  the  treaty  of  Hart- 
ford a  large  proportion  of  Long  Island  was  ceded  to  the  English,  and 
both  there  and  in  Westchester  they  were  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Dutch,  with  no  very  strict  observance  of  boundary  lines.  *^  Place  no 
confidence,"  wrote  the  Director  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  in  1660, 
^^  in  the  weakness  of  the  English  government  and  its  indisposition  to 
interfere  in  affairs  here.  New  England  does  not  care  much  about 
its  troubles,  and  does  not  want  its  aid.  Her  people  are  fully  convinced 
that  their  power  overbalances  ours  tenfold;  and  it  is  to  be  appre- 
liended  that  they  may  make  further  attempts,  at  this  opportunity, 
without  fearin^^  or  caring  for  home  interference."  Nor  was  there 
much  in  the  relations  of  the  mother  countries  to  lead  him  to  hope 
that  in  colonial  afTairs  the  interests  of  his  colony  would  be  protectCKl. 
Holland  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  reliance  there 
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might  be  upon  the  acts  of  the  restored  king,  Charles  II.,  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promises  of  an  exiled  prince. 

On  the  South  River  the  Director  was  beset  by  never-ceasing  per- 
plexity and  anxiety,  relieved  by  no  perspective  of  general 
the  South  prosperity.  No  increase  of  population,  no  extension  of  ag- 
riculture, no  growth  of  manufacturing  industry  cheered  the 
company  and  encouraged  to  fresh  exertions  on  behalf  of  that  colony. 
The  absence  of  all  healthful  energy  and  enterprise  in  that  portion  of 
New  Netherland  was  due  to  conditions  under  which  all  such  energy 
and  enterprise  were  well-nigh  impossible.  A  wilderness  lay  between 
it  and  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  none  of  the  advantages  which 
might  come  from  nearness  to  the  seat  of  power  could  influence  its 
affairs.  It  was  only  the  province  of  a  province,  governed  or  misgov- 
erned by  the  deputy  of  a  deputy,  claimed  now  by  one  nation,  now  by 
another,  a  bone  of  contention  gnawed  by  each  in  turn.  Half  of  the 
community  had  almost  always  been  in  the  wretched  position  of  a 
subjugated  people.  The  strength  and  vitality  without  which  the 
work  of  the  pioneer  must  be  an  irremediable  failure  were  paralyzed 
by  contention,  dependence,  and  uncertainty. 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  which  Stuyvesant  had  to  meet  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  portion  of  his  government  was 
that  which  confronted  him  everywhere  in  fending  off  the  English. 
The  enterprising  New  Englanders  pitied,  no  doubt,  the  distresses  and 
hardships  which  beset  the  people  on  the  South  River,  so  far  as  they 
came  from  natural  causes.  But  they  were  not  unmindful,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  good  chances  for  trade  which  those  distresses  opened  to 
them.  Beeckman,  whom  the  Director-general  had  appointed  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  company's  colony,  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  territory 
south  of  the  Boomtjes  (Bombay)  Hook  to  Cape  Henlopen,  and  estab- 
lished at  Horekill  a  trading-post,  putting  in  it  a  small  giirrison,  near 
the  spot  where  De  Vrles  and  Godyn  had  planted  their  colony  of 
Swaanendael  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  This  gave  to  the  Dutch 
a  valid  claim  to  the  whole  river  from  the  capes  to  the  Schuylkill ;  but 
the  New  Englanders  gave  no  heed  to  the  few  Dutch  soldiers  who 
guarded,  or  attempted  to  guard,  the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  and  de- 
fied the  laws  which  prohibited  their  tnuling  along  its  banks.  Where 
ships  of  all  nations  now  ride  safely  at  anchor  off  the  quaint  little 
village  of  Lewes,  under  the  lee  of  the  Delaware  breakwater,  awaiting 
orders  for  the  great  staples  of  American  commerce,  or  seeking  a 
refuge  from  the  storms  outside  the  capes  of  Henlopen  and  May,  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  the  little  vessels  of  New  England  lingered 
for  wind  and  tide  with  their  cargoes  of  peltries  gathered  along  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  laughed  at  the  handful  of  Dutch  soldiers 
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on  the  Horekill,  who  were  powerless  to  resent  this  infringement  on 
the  territorial  and  commercial  rights  of  the  West  India  Company. 

Trouble  from  another  direction  was  even  more  threatening.  Hie 
rendition  of  the  fugitives  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  de-  ooaiMtwith 
manded  by  Stuyvesant  as  Director-general,  and  a  contro-  ^••■y*"*- 
versy  was  provoked  which  came  near  producing  a  quite  unlooked-for 
result.  These  people  who  had  fled,  not  only  from  legal  obligations, 
which  they  considered  unjust  and  oppressive,  but  from  trials  and 
afllictions  which  were  the  natural  consequences  of  their  settlement  in 
a  new  country,  must,  nevertheless,  have  represented  that  country 
as  one  worth  possessing.  The  English  from  the  southward  began 
quietly  and  gradually  to  encroach  upon  the  Dutch  boundaries,  and  in 
reply  to  Stuy vesant's  demand  that  the  fugitives  should  be  compelled 
to  return  to  the  jurisdiction  from  which  they  had  fled.  Lord  Baltic 
more  renewed  his  claim,  that  the  whole  South  River  region  was  in« 
eluded  within  his  patent,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  was  the 
fortieth  parallel. 

A  delegation  from  Maryland,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Utie,  appeared  at  New  Amstel,  with  a  summons  from  Goy« 
emor  Fendall  for  the  surrender  of  the  province.  The  official  gentle- 
men had  reason  enough  to  be  alarmed  at  such  a  summons,  for  there 
were  not  more  than  twenty-five  soldiers  at  their  command  in  the 
whole  province,  and  two  thirds  of  these  were  stationed  at  HorekiU ; 
but  possibly  the  people  had  little  share  in  these  apprehensions.  Worn 
out  with  sickness  and  sullen  with  discontent,  they  were  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  listen  to  Utie,  whose  instructions  were  to  ^^  insinuate  unto  the 
people  there  seated'*  that  they  should  have  ^^good  conditions,"  and 
^^  have  protection  in  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates."  ^  Alrichs,  in 
his  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Maryland  delegation, 
says  ^^  the  citizens  are  few  in  number,  and  unwilling  to  fight,  becaoae, 
as  they  say,  the  city  has  not  kept  its  conditions,  but  curtailed  them,"' 
and  he  reports  Utie  as  saying :  ^^  We  [that  is  the  Dutch]  ought  to 
take  hold  of  this  opportunity,  as  our  men  had  chiefly  deserted  us,  and 
they  who  are  yet  remaining  will  be  of  little  or  no  aid ;  therefore  it  is 
our  intention  to  take  hold  of  this  occasion,  as  we  will  not  let  it  pass 
by,  convinced  as  we  are  of  your  weakness." 

There  wiis  no  hope  in  resistance,  and  the  Dutch  wisely  resorted  to 
protracted  negotiation,  which  they  carried  on  with  great  skill.  Al- 
riclis  and  Bt^ocknian  replied  courteously  —  much  to  Stuy  vesant's  dis- 
gust when  he  heard  of  it  —  but  firmly  to  the  Maryland  envoys,  repre- 
senting that  the  rij^lit  of  the  Dutch  to  the  South  River  was  founded 

1  l*roc(H'(Iin;;s  of  Council  of  Maryland;  in  Hazard's  Annals,  p.  257. 
-  AlUitnj  lit  cords,  cited  by  Hazard. 
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on  priority  of  discovery  and  occupation ;  that  such  ^^  prooedures  and 
treatment  by  Christians  and  Protestant  brethren  ^^  appeared ''  un- 
expected and  strange  ; ''  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  peace  and 
harmony  existing  between  the  republic  of  England  and  the  States 
Greneral ;  that  such  a  question  should  be  submitted  to  their  respectiTe 
rulers ;  and,  finally,  that  they  ought  to  have  three  weeks  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Director-general  at  New  Amsterdam.  Utie  acceded  to 
the  latter  proposition  and  returned  to  Maryland  to  await  the  event. 

Stuyvesant's  anger  when  he  received  the  tidings  from  Alrichs  and 
Beeckman  was  more  than  usually  intemperate.  "  I  did  see,"  he  says, 
"  with  no  less  regret  than  surprise  ....  the  frivolous  conclusion  of 
Nathaniel  Utie,  and  your  not  less  frivolous  answer,  and  further  pro- 
ceedings with  him  on  such  a  frivolous  fabricated  instructions  .... 
much  more  so  yet,  that  you  permitted  the  aforesaid  Utie  to  sow  his 
seditious  and  mutinous  seed  among  the  community,  ....  who  rather 
deserved  to  have  been  apprehended  as  a  spy  and  conducted  hither, 
than  to  have  obtained  an  audience  upon  such  a  frivolous  fabricated  in- 
struction without  a  commission."  There  was  no  limit  to  the  absurdi- 
ties into  w  hich  his  ungovernable  temper  would  not  hurry  the  Direc- 
tor. He  must  have  known  that  Utie's  instructions  were  from  Grover- 
nor  Feudall  of  Maryland  ;  that  the  mission  was  undertaken  by  order 
of  Lord  Baltimore  himself  ;  that  there  was  ample  power  behind  it,  — 
five  hundred  men,  it  was  soon  reported,  being  ready  to  move  upon  the 
Dutch ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  he  well  knew  that  the  whole  force  on 
which  Alrichs  and  Beeckman  had  to  rely  consisted  of  five  and  twenty 
men,  two  thirds  of  whom  were  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  that 
the  colony  generally,  if  they  did  not  welcome  a  change  of  government, 
would  look  upon  it  with  the  coolest  indifference.  But  Stuyvesant^s 
anger  was  not  merely  absurd ;  it  became  outrageous  when,  to  punish 
the  governors  of  the  South  River  for  conduct  which  under  the  circum- 
stiinces  was  altogether  judicious,  he  insulted  them  by  sending  his 
secretary,  Cornelius  Van  Ruyven,  and  Captain  Martin  Kreg^er,  to 
take  charge  of  affairs. 

But,  as  usual,  however  unreasonable  Stuyvesant  was  in  temper,  he 
was  nitional  in  action.  On  the  same  day  that  he  so  berated  his  sub- 
ordinates who  received  I'tie,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Maryland, 
and  appointed  two  commissioners,  Augustine  Heermans  and  Resolved 
Waldron,  jis  bearers  of  the  letter,  and  with  power  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiation upon  the  subject  of  Utie's  mission.  He  was  not  so  blinded  by 
anger  as  not  to  st»e  that  the  only  course  oj>en  to  him  was  precisely  that 
for  adopting  which  he  so  blamed  Alrichs  and  Beeckman.  They  knew 
that  if  the  claim  presented  on  behalf  of  Ix>rd  Baltimore  could  be 
defeated  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by  an  appeal,  not  to  arms,  but  to 
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reason  and  ailment.  Stnyreeant  knew  they  were  right,  and,  while 
he  humiliated  them  with  reproaches  he  justiJied  their  conduct  by  re- 
florting,  aa  they  had  done,  to  pretexts  for  delay  and  offers  of  n^o- 
tiation.  Though  he  made  a  show  of  armed  defence  by  sending  sixty 
soldiers  to  the  South  River  with  Captun  Krt^er,  his  real  reliance 
was  upon  his  ambassadors,  Heermans  and  Waldron,  who  were  to  push 
on  to  Maryland,  armed  only  with  bis  letter  of  remonstrance. 

The  negotiation  with  the  governor  and  council  of  that  province  was 
conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  oommissioDers,  witii  a 
good  deal  of  ability  and  tact.  The  invasion  of  the  rights  fd  ffSn^ 
the  Company,  they  contended,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  and  to  treaties  existing  between  England  and  the  States  Gen- 
eral ;  that  the  colony  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  Maryland  spe- 
cially claimed  had  intruded  upon  Lord  Baltimore's  patent,  was  a  ocd<Hiy. 


within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Netherland,  and  that  the  West  India 
Company  had  planted  the  colony  in  the  South  River  re^on  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years  before  any  grant  of  lands  along  that  coast  was 
made  to  Lord  Bnltimore ;  and  while  they  professed  a  strong  desire  to 
live  in  ]>oaci'  anil  antity  with  their  noiglibors,  they  firmly  avowed  the 
determination  to  submit  to  no  wrong. 

Ill  the  fiinrse  of  tlie  dificitnsion  the  Baltimore  patent  was  shown  to 
the  coinniissionerH,  who  at  once  detected  and  fastened  upon  that 
clause  which  limited  the  grant  to  lands  *^ kactenut  inculta^'  (hitherto 
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uncultiyated),  and  inhabited  only  by  the  Indians.  On  this  point  the 
Dutch  commissioners  immediately  presented  a  supplementary  declara- 
tion, confining  themselves  to  the  single  argument  that  the  South 
River  region  was  distinctly  excluded  from  Lord  Baltimore's  patent  by 
its  own  terms,  inasmuch  as  when  the  grant  was  made  that  country  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  Indians,  but  had  been  bought  of  them  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  had  been  for  years,  at  the 
date  of  Lord  Baltimore's  patent. 

To  this  presentation  of  the  case  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
answer.  It  wius  unanswerable,  indeed,  as  between  the  contending 
parties,  if  the  assumption  of  the  Dutch  was  admitted,  — that  early  and 
long  occupation  carried  with  it  the  title  to  the  country.  But  one 
party  chose  to  ignore,  and  the  other  did  not  know  or  unaccountably 
forgot,  that  if  by  possession  something  more  than  mere  military  tenure 
was  meant,  there  was  still  a  third  nationality  whose  right  was  better 
than  any  that  could  be  given  by  royal  patent  or  company's  charter. 

It  perhaps  occurn»d  to  the  Dutch  commissioners  that  the  English 
might  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  Swedes  had  so  long  maintained 
jurisdiction  over  the  South  River  as  an  argument  against  the  claim  of 
the  West  India  Company ;  for  they  allude  in  their  first  declaration  to 
the  Swedes  as  "'  Dutch  Swedes,"  who  in  common  with  the  Dutch  had 
settled  in  several  places  on  that  river,  and  when  Governor  Fendall  of 
Maryland  Jisked  what  was  meant  by  *'  Dutch  Swedes, "  the  commis- 
sioners answered  that  "  th<»y  had  been  partners  and  associates  residing 
for  a  time  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Company,  or  rather  connived  at, 
but  who  hecann^  more  insolent,  so  as  at  length,  in  a  traitorous  man- 
ner, they  surprised  Fort  New  Amstel,  before  called  Fort  Casimir,  by 
which  din»ctor-general  and  council  in  New  Netherland  were  com- 
peUed  to  cleanse  that  neighborhood  of  such  a  vile  gang." 

This  ingenious  misrepresentation  of  the  order  of  events  of  more 
than  twenty  years  on  the  South  River  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as 
tru(^  by  the  Knglish.  Either  they  did  not  know  or  did  not  choose  to 
iissort  that  the  *••  vile  gang  "  was  still  the  larger  though  now  a  subject 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  province,  and  that  during  the  long  ad- 
ministration of  John  Printz  at  least,  so  far  from  being  ''connived  at  " 
iis  iisso(*iates  and  partners  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company,  they 
were  the  mast(»i-s  of  the  Dutch,  whose  presence  they  had  hardly  toler- 
ated. T\m  commissioners  were  as  careful  to  present  all  the  argument 
in  their  own  favor  as  they  were  to  anticipat(^  any  possible  rejoinder 
on  the  other  side.  While  they  thus  ignored  the  Swedes,  whose  juris- 
di(*.tion  <'oul<l  be  used  as  a  strong  point  against  them,  they  reminded 
the  PiUglish  of  that  Sir  Edmund  Plowden  who  called  himself  earl 
palatine  of  New  Albion,  and  claimed  that  New  Albion  was  granted 
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to  him  by  Jamee  II.,  and  extended  from  the  North  River  to  Vii^nia. 
The  title  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  Delaware  was,  they  said,  no  better 
than  this  of  Plowden,  who  "  in  former  time  would  make  us  believe  he 
hath  unto,  when  it  afterward  did  prove  and  was  found  out,  he  only 
subreptiff  and  obreptiS  hath  something  obtained  to  that  purpose  whidi 
was  invalid."  It  was  a  shrewd  reminder  to  the  Maryland  people  that 
their  own  rights  were  not  undisputed,  and  that  among  rival  claimanti 
possession  was  the  better  title.^ 

The  diflicultiea  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  able  presentation 
of  it  by  Stuyvesant's  ambas- 
sadors, quite  confounded  the 
Maryland  magistrates.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  then  in  England, 
for  further  considerjition.  The 
consideration  was  not  want- 
ing, but  no  adjustment  of  the 
conflicting  claims  was  ever 
reached.  In  1660  we  hear  of 
Captain  James  Neal,  the  attor- 
ney of  Baltimore,  demanding 
of  the  College  of  XIX  at  Am- 
sterdam the  cession  of  New 
Amstel,  and  of  the  re|)ly  of 
the  colk'ge  that  '*  they  will  use 
all  the  means  God  aud  nature 
have  given  to  protect  the  in- 
habiUmts."  Two  years  later 
Beecknian  writes  to  Stuy  vesaut 
that  he  hears  of  the  arrival  of 
the  son  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  and  that  "  nothing  further  is 
nientione<l  there  of  any  intentions  upon  this  district." 

Approhonsion  of  trouble  from  that  quarter,  nevertheless,  increased 
in  the  Amsterduni  Chamber.  In  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of 
Becckniiin's  hojK'fiil  letter,  the  Company  transferred  all  their  poeees- 

■  The  I'luwilrii  iintciit  linH  liccn  rhp  rKUKe  of  n  fpxni  deal  of  contTOvtny.    The  tnitb 

al)»ul  il  ^rcnis  li>  l)i>  llint  Sir  K<1iiiiiii<1  llnwilen  takrA  tor  n  cmiit  from  Kinp  Charlei  of 
till'  oMintry  friiiii  Viriiiiii;!  M  llu'  North  Itivrr,  lo  1h-  I'uUitl  New  Albion,  hut  the  TCt|DeM 
•KOn  ri'fiiKi'il  hv  ihi'  kiiii.'.  iiiirl  ii  uor[hh'~it  )iuti'iit  waR  obtuimil  from  Ihe  vkmiy  of  Ireland, 
«h..  ha,l  II..  :MiihMi[i,  lo  -iv,.  it.  .1  Ih^rii^ion  of  ill'  Prori«rf  of  .\W  Albion,  rir..  If.,  rif., 
Iiv  ]tiMiivliJiin|i  l'liiiit:i<:i'm  t  |:l  iiiiiiiio-i'd  luwiininl  name  for  I'ltiwden).  Ilaiard'*  Aimait. 
Not.-  I,y   lli'tiiy  r.   M„r|ihy  in  hi-  translation  of  tUe   l-'.rtow/*.  in  N.  Y.  Hit.  Hoc.  CM., 
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sion  on  the  South  River  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam ;  and  the  reason 
,^^  given  is  that  the  colony  may  be  protected,  without  expense 
t*>«  colony     to  the  Company,  against  encroachments  from  the  English  on 

the  south.  For,  from  the  English  on  that  side,  the  Directors 
declare,  as  little  favor  is  to  be  expected  as  from  the  English  on  the 
north,  and  that  these  ''  are  continuing  in  their  usurpations."  It  was 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  event.  In  less  than  a  year  thereafter  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  New  Amstel,  Newcastle,  and  the 
Dutcli,  except  for  a  brief  subsequent  interval,  ceased  to  contend  with 
England  for  colonial  power  in  North  America. 

But  these  later  yeai*s  of  Dutch  possession  on  the  South  River  were 

not  otherwise  years  of  prosperity  or  of  peace.  Alrichs  died 
theDut<'h  while  the  oontrovei'sy  was  going  on  between  Stuyvesant's 
the  Del*-       commissioners  and  the  magistrates  of  Maryland,  and  was 

succeeded  by  D'llinoyossa.  The  administration  of  this  new 
governor  of  the  Colony  of  the  City  was  marked  by  little  else  than 
quarrels  with  Beeckman  and  intrigues  against  him.  "  He  feels  him- 
self again  pretty  high,''  Beeckman  writes  of  his  rival,  "  and  is  strut- 
ting forward  in  full  pride.  He  is  boasting  that  he  will  recover  all  the 
effects  of  the  deceased  Alrichs,  and  sings  already  another  tune."  This 
wsis  when  D'Hinoyossa  was  appointed  Director,  and  the  antagonism  it 
shows  between  the  two  men  had  from  that  moment  no  abatement. 
A  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  colony  left  little  time  to  look  after  its 
real  interests ;  industry  wjis  crippled  by  constant  fear  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities ;  idleness  and  the  want  of  a  good  example  in  the  rulers  led  to 
general  immorality  and  lawlessness.* 

D'Hinoyossa,  probably,  iis  well  as  fear  of  the  English,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  transfer  of  the  South  River  to  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam. The  govt^rnor  had  sometime  before*  gone  secretly  to  Holland, 
and  when  he  returned  it  wius  as  sole  governor  where  hitherto  he  had 
held  only  a  divided  command.  But  his  triumph  over  Beeckman  was 
short-lived. 

At  the  north  events  were  hurrying  on   the  inevitable  conclusion. 
A  new  pat-     After  the  restoration   of  Charles   II.,  John   Winthrop  the 
«?I!?u^t\-  yt)unger  w:ls  s(»nt  by  the  general  court  of  Hartford  as  the 

agent  of  that  colony  to  England,  with  instructions  to  procure 
a  new  charter  from  tin*  king,  whom  Connecticut  had  hastened  to  ac- 
knowledge.    Mr.  Winthrop  was  suc(M»ssful.     The  boundaries  of  the 

*  Then;  rouM  havo  l>oon  little  n*>]MVt  for  fitliiT  l:iw  or  justice  when*  the  wife  of  the 
Swfflinh  priest  oIojmmI  with  »  yoiiiii:  man,  iiiul  when  tin*  priest  hroke  into  tlio  young  inan*M 
room  in  wnrch  of  the  woman,  was  eomp<»lhMl  hy  the  authorities,  IwH^ansc  he  took  an  inven- 
tory' "of  a  few  old  stockini:''/'  to  assume  all  the  dehts  whieh  his  wife's  paramour  had  left 
behind  him.  The  priest  sou^rht  roniiolation  hy  marrying  himself  imme<liately  to  another 
woman,  though  ihi-*  was  pn>iioun(^Ml  illejral  till  he  had  obtained  a  divorce. 
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original  patent,  conveyed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Lord  Say 
and  Seal  and  others,  which  the  colony  had  afterward  purchased  of 
Fenwick,  were  confirmed  in  April,  1662,  by  new  letters  patent  with 
enlarged  privileges.  It  gave  to  the  patentees  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  Narragansett  River  along  the  coast  ^^  toward  the  south- 
west, west  and  by  south,"  and  from  that  line  westward  in  its  fall 
breadth  to  the  Pacific,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  South  Sea,  with 
ail  the  islands  along  the  included  coasts  of  both  oceans.^ 

New  Haven  and  other  English  towns  along  the  Sound  and  on  Long 
Island,  which  had  hitherto   been  independent,  were  thus  , 

brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  Some  of  'f^^^^' 
them  submitted  cheerfully  ;  those,  especially,  near  the  bound- 
ary line  of  New  Netherland  gladly  welcomed  the  protection  of  such  a 
union.  But  these  were  the  weaker  towns.  New  Haven,  strong  and 
self-reliant,  protested  with  vehemence  against  this  disregard  of  her 
rights  by  purchase  and  settlement.  Her  legislature  called  the  act 
^^the  great  sin  of  Connecticut,"  as  one  ^^  contrary  to  righteousness, 
amity,  and  peace."  The  magistrates  of  that  colony  were  accused  of  bad 
faith  in  the  measures  they  took  to  procure  the  new  patent ;  of  treach- 
ery in  the  course  they  pursued  in  arousing  discontent  and  animosity 
among  the  people,  that  New  Haven  might  be  disorganized  and  become 
the  prey  of  Connecticut.  Whether  the  chaises  were  true  or  not, 
the  assertion  of  jurisdiction  was  the  source  of  perpetual  trouble  for 
the  two  years  that  the  controversy  lasted ;  it  was  so  easy  to  evade 
the  payment  of  taxes  within  the  boundaries  of  New  Haven  by  the 
plea  that  allegiance  was  due  to  the  new  government  only. 

Consanguinity  and  common  interests  were  sure  to  heal  such  polit- 
ical dissensions  among  the  English  in  the  end.  It  was  quite  other- 
wise with  the  Dutch.  The  new  patent  covered  not  only  Long  Island 
but  all  Northern  New  Netherland.  Stuyvesant  saw  and  compre- 
hended the  situation.  Years  before  he  had  conceded  the  line  of  the 
Hartford  treaty  to  these  encroaching  English.     Even  within  that  line 

^  At  the  time  of  Winthrop's  presentation  of  the  petition  of  Connecticnt  for  a  naw 
charter,  Lord  Say  and  Seal  held  the  privy  seal,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  another  warm 
friend  of  the  colony,  was  chamberlain  of  the  royal  household.  Both,  says  Trumbull  (iTiV- 
tory  of  Cottnectinit)  were  instrnmcntal  in  forwarding  Winthrop's  purpose.  It  is  also  said 
that  Winthrop  ])resentod  to  the  king  an  extraordinary  rinp,  piven  by  Charles  I.  to  Win- 
throp's prrandfatlior,  wliich  the  king  was  jjlad  to  recover.  There  is  another  tradition  that 
th«*  kin^,  Charlos  II.,  |;uvo  his  miniature  to  Winthrop.  The  miniature,  however,  —  now 
ill  tin'  ]M)ssi('s«.ion  of  Miss  KIi/.:il)(>tli  W.  Wiiithro]),  a  di-srendant  of  the  jjovernor,  —  is 
iiiid«)ul)t.Mlly  thr  jiortrait,  not  of  Charles,  hut  of  tho  CliovalitT  St.  Geor^re,  the  "Old  Pre- 
tcndtT."  who  \va>*  not  horn  till  twenty-six  years  afk<'r  thi.s  visit  of  Winthrop  to  England. 
Such  traditions  are  to  be  re<M'ivt'd  with  caution.  That  alH)ut  the  rinj;  may  have  as  little 
foundation  as  the  story  of  the  portrait.  Adam  Winthrop,  John's  );raudfather,  was  a  plain 
•  ountry  t^-ntli'man.  unconnecti-d  with  the  court,  who  died  before  Charles  I.  U'came  king. 
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were   English  towns  winch  he  could  only   witli   the  greatest 

difficulty  hold  in  subjection  to  Dutch  rule.     That  difficulty 

now  was  immenBoly  increased  by  the  assertion  of  English 

title  to  the  whole  of   Long  Island   and   the   North    River 

by  a  new  patent  from  the  English  king.     The  Dutch  could 

hardly  fail  to  see  the  end 

that  wafi  coming. 

The  right  of  those 
towns  on  Long  Island, 
hitherto  independent  by 
virtue  of  the  Hartford 
treaty  of  1650,  to  accept 
the  protection  of  Connec- 
ticut, could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, however  much 
their  strength  might  be 
inci-eused  and  that  of  the 
Dutch  lessened  by  a  union 
with  that  colony.  Bat 
Stuyvesant  was  not  the 
man  to  submit  without  m 
stru^le  to  the  assertion 
which  Connecticut  has- 
tened to  make  of  such  a 
right,  under  the  new  pa- 
tent, as  belonging  also 
other   English   towns 


^ 


within  the  boundaries  of  New  Notherland.  For  two  years  he  carried 
on  a  hopelcu  stnif^le,  chefired  sometimes  by  temporary  success,  but 
on  the  whole  gradually  and  certainly  losing  ground.  A  visit  to  Boa- 
ton  and  a  i^nference  with  tho  com  mi  nut  on  ew  of  tin-  united  New  Eng- 
land ooloniea  availed  him  nothing ;  be  was  defeated  by  that  old  policy 
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of  delay  with  which  the  New  Englanders  had  always  met  the  Datch 
in  any  attempt  at  negotiation.  He  sent  commissioners  to  Hartford 
only  to  be  baffled  by  a  similar  result. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  province  the  English  were 
steadily  aggressive.     One  Captain  John  Talcott  was  sent  ^^^^i^ 
from  Connecticut,  in   the  autumn  of  1663,  to  Westchester  S^fV*|^ 
to  encourage  the  people  in  their  hostility  to  Dutch  rule.  ?^^^ 
He  bettered  his  instructions  by  fostering  discontent  in  all  iMctieot 
the  English  towns  on  the  west  end  of  I^ng  Island.    Two  '^ 
months  later  Anthony  Waters  and  John  Coe,  at  the  head  of  a  con* 
siderable  force,  marched  from  town  to  town,  changed  the  names  of 
several  of  them,  calling  Flushing  Newark,  Newtown  or  Middelburgh 
Hastings,  Jamaica  Crafford,  and  Oyster  Bay  Folestone ;  deposed  the 
magistrates  and  appointed  new  ones;  and  proclaiming  Charles  II. 
king,  declared  these  places  to  be  part  of  his  dominions.     The  Director 
was  glad  now  to  accept  the  compromise  which  his  commissioners  had 
rejected  in  Hartford  only  a  few  weeks  before,  —  that  there  should  be 
mutual  forbearance,  the  Dutch  and  English  towns  to  be  free  respect* 
ively  from  interference  from  either  government. 

It  was  a  virtual  surrender  on  the  part  of  Stuyvesant,  but  he  had  no 
alternative.  The  treasury  was  empty ;  help  from  the  Company  there 
was  none  till  it  was  too  late ;  an  assembly  of  the  people  could  devise 
no  remedy  with  which  to  arrest  the  encroachments  of  the  English. 
And  it  wiis  while  the  Director  was  thus  made  almost  desperate  with 
troubles  from  without,  destroying  the  integrity  and  threatening  the 
existence  of  his  colony,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  settle- 
ments on  the  North  River  from  the  renewed  attacks  of  the  Esopus 
Indians. 

In  the  earlier  differences  between  New  Netherland  and  the  New 

England  colonies,  one  John  Scott  had  been  conspicuous  on   ^^ ^ 

Ix)ng  Island  in  efforts  to  unite  his  countrymen  of  the  Eng-  5JJJ*J^ 
lish  towns  against  the  Dutch,  and  had  been  punished  by  im- 
prisonment. He  claimed  to  have  purchased  of  the  Indians  large 
tracts  of  country,  and  returning  to  England  at  the  restoration  he  pe* 
titioned  the  king  to  bestow  upon  him  the  government  of  the  whole  of 
Long  Island.  He  was  not  without  a  valid  claim  to  the  royal  favor, 
for  he  hail  served  in  tlie  army  under  Charles  the  First,  and  his  father 
liad  spent  his  fortune,  and  at  last  laid  down  his  life,  in  the  cause  of 
that  unhappy  king.  Thi^  Committee  of  Foreign  Plantations,  to  whom 
his  petition  was  referred,  gave  him  a  eommission  to  return  to  America, 
arming  liim  with  large  powers,  but  in  conjunction  with  George  Bax- 
ter, another  well-known  opponent  of  the  Dutch,  and  Samuel  Maver- 
iek  of   lioston. 

Vol..  II.  17 
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The  commissioners  were  instructed  not  merely  to  examine  into 
English  titles  upon  Long  Island ;  they  were  ordered  to  look  into  the 
question  of  the  "  intrusion  "  of  the  Dutch ;  their  power,  commerce, 
government ;  their  disregard  of  English  law,  especially  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  that  early  protective  policy  which  proposed  to  shut  out 
all  foreigners  from  trade  with  the  English  colonies ;  and  finally  of  the 
means  whereby  this  people  could  be  brought  most  readily  to  submis- 
sion, or  failing  that,  to  expulsion.  As  Scott  bore  royal  letters  of  com- 
mendation to  the  colonial  governors,  such  instructions  if  carried  out 
would  be  almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

On  his  arrival,  Scott  was  joined  in  a  commission,  with  Talcott  and 
others  from  Connecticut,  to  annex  all  Long  Island  to  that  province. 
To  accept  such  an  office  seems  hardly  compatible  with  the  instructions 
from  tlie  Committee  of  Plantations ;  but  as  he  needed  force  to  back 
his  j)retensions,  he  was  ready,  perhaps,  to  accept  aid  from  any  quarter. 

Circumstances  favored  him.  The  towns  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Island,  within  the  boundaries  of  New  Netherland,  had  be- 
of  Engiuh  come,  by  the  agreement  between  Stuyvesant  and  the  mag- 
istrates at  Hartford,  free  from  allegiance  either  to  Connecticut 
or  the  Dutch.  But  the  people  were  divided  among  themselves.  They 
were  glad  to  be  no  longer  counted  as  Dutch  colonies ;  but  the  Baptists^ 
Quakers,  and  other  dissenters  among  them,  dreaded  coming  under  the 
Puritan  rule  of  New  England.  '^  Wee  ware  put,"  they  wrote  to  Scott, 
"  uppon  proclaiming  the  King  by  Capt.  John  Youngs,  who  came  with 
a  trumpet  to  Heemsttnle,  and  sounded  in  our  ears  that  Conecticot 
would  do  groat  things  for  us."  But  the  promise  had  been  redeemed 
by  nothing  but  '*  if  so  bees  and  doubtinghs."  On  the  other  hand  the 
Dutch  authorities  threateninl,  some  actually  abused  them,  and  they 
appealed,  therefore,  to  Scott  to  come  to  their  aid. 

lie  came,  and  rame  with  the  unexpected  announcement  that  the  king 
had  granted  all  Long  Island  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was 
welcome  news  to  the  English,  and  harmonized  all  differences.  Heem- 
stede,  Gravesend,  Flushing,  Newtown,  and  Jamaica,  at  once  united  for 
their  mutual  protection,  choosing  John  Scott  as  their  president,  until 
the  Duke  of  York  or  the  king  should  establish  a  permanent  government. 
At  the  head  of  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  President  Scott 
took  the  field  to  reduce  the  Dutch  towns  to  obedience  to  the  English 
king.  At  Breukelen  he  addressed  the  i>eople,  telling  them  they  were 
no  longer  Dutch  subjects.  lie  was  asked  to  wait  upon  the  Director- 
general.  **  Let  Stay vesjint  come  here  with  a  hundred  men,"  he  an- 
swered ;  *'  I  shall  wait  for  him  and  run  a  sword  through  his  body."  * 
Perhaps  he  meant  it,  for  turning  round  he  gave  a  blow  to  a  lad  — 

^  O'CalliigUau'tf  y*w  yitkerlcuid. 
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knocked  off  hia  bat,  probably  —  for  ref  luiiig  to  unoover  to  the  ff"g'"'l 
Qb^.  "  He  bud  better  strike  men,  not  boys,"  sbouted  one  of  the 
crowd.  The  remark,  however  juat,  was  ill-timed,  and  four  of  Soott's 
men  immediately  fell  upon  the  new  offender  and  put  him  to  flight. 
The  *'  usurper,"  as  be  was  soon  called,  marched  from  town  to  town* 
everywhere  proclaiming  Charles  II.  as  the  rightful  soveragn  of  New 
Kethetland,  and  creating  disorder  wherever  he  went. 


nlitiiiiily,  how- 
aiid    not    n-volutioB. 
I  Soott  and  IiIh  troopt^ra  bar- 
atwud  the  Dutcli  through  the 
wiiiU'r  —  l(il54  —  threiiten- 
iTig  I')  t;ik<>  Ni'w  AiiisttTdiim 
Scon  .t  ur.uk*ii.^.  ;„  4],g  spring.     Stuyresant 

called  a  meeting  of  delegutea,  for  such  a  threat  was  more  serious  than 
any  lawlessness  in  the  outlying  villages.  The  Stadt-Hnya  and  the 
fort  of  the  capital  in  possession  of  the  English,  a  Director-general  and 
big  council  overawed  or  imprisoned  in  the  name  of  Charles  II.,  would 
be  actual  revolution.  The  emergency  was  met  with  promptness  and 
enei^.  Money  was  raised  and  measures  taken  for  defence,  though 
there  was  liot  dispute  whether  the  city  was  bound  to  do  more  than 
take  care  of  itself,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  province  to  die  protection 
of  the  Company.  Scott's  career,  at  any  rate,  was  checked.  A  con- 
ference was  held  between  him  and  the  Director,  and  affairs,  it  was 
agreed,  sliuuld  bo  restored  to  the  old  order :  the  English  towns  to 
remain  under  siii^h  government  as  they  should  deem  fit,  the  Dutch 
to  be  11 II  moles  ted  for  a  twulve- mouth,  while  the  question  of  juris- 
dii'tion  ami  boundaries  should  be  referied  to  the  home  governments. 

For  a  brief  period  it  seemed  to  the  Dutch  that  better  days  were 
coming.     In  the  spring  the  war  with  the  Esopus  Indians  was  brought 
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to  a  Bucceseful  end,  and  Stuyvesant  made  with  them  that  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  which  proved  to  be  his  last.    The  commissioners,  who 
had  been  sent  the  autumn  before  to  Holland,  returned  with  assur- 
aaces  of  protection  from  the  States  General,  and  letters  to  the  Eng- 
lish towns  enjoining  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Dutch. 
But  it  was  a  deceitful  lull  in  the  storm.     The  mji^strates  at  Hart- 
ford imprisoned  Scott,  but  it  waa  for  asserting  his  own  au- 
BiKD^'it    thonty  and   disregarding  theirs,  not  for  high   crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  the  peaceful  province  of  an  unoffending 
neighbor.     The  Utters  of  th  ir  High  Mightinesses  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral to  their  English  subjects 
were  disregarded,  —  in  some 
instances    were    not    even 
opened.      The   copies   that 
were  sent  to  Hartford  were 
pronounced  to  be  foi'geries, 
as  a  convenient  way  of  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  them.    Win- 
thi'op    openly    visited    the 
English    towns    to    induce 
them  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  Connecticut,  and   in  an 
intPFvtew  with  Stuyvesant 
and  the   burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam     firmly    main- 
tained that  under  the  new 
charter  all  Long  Island  be- 
longed to  her.     By  virtue 
PBiu.it  o(  th)  ouk>  of  voik.  >iiti«(idi  Jimo  II.         q[  i]y^i  charter,  Pell  bought 
of  the  Indiitns  iil!  the  country  lying  between  Westchester  and  the 
North  Kivcr,  inchidiug  Spujten-Duyvil  Creek,  which  tlie  Dutch  had 
purcliHsiH]  fifteen  years  before. 

The  ov(-rwlieliiiiiig  ciilumity  was  already  certain.  In  March  the 
king  granted  to  hia  brother,  tlie  Duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
nior^h.ih*  a  large  portion  of  the  province  of  Maine,  and  the  country 
v.irt  by  iht  from  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  east  side 
of  Delawari^  Hay.  This  grant  included  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Nantucki^t,  all  Long  Island,  and  tlm  whole  of  the  territory  of  New 
Netherlitnd.  The  next  month  a  Qeet  of  four  ships,  with  a  force  of 
three  or  four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Richard 
NicoUa,  as  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Duke,  siiilcd  for  New  Eng- 
land. With  Nicolla  were  joiiiod  as  commissioners.  Sir  Robert  Catr, 
Sir  George  Cartwriglit,  and   Samuel   Maverick,  with  extraordinary 
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powers  for  settling  all  difficulties  in  the  New  England  colonies,  as 
well  as  to  take  possession  of  the  Dutch  province  and  reduce  its  in- 
habitants to  obedience. 

A  rumor  of  the  coming  of  this  fleet,  and  its  purpose,  reached  New 
Amsterdam  in  July.  Captain  Willett  was  the  first  to  hear  it,  and 
he  hastened  to  inform  Stuyvesant,  who  proposed  at  once  the  most 
energetic  measures  for  defence.  The  fortifications  were  to  be  re- 
paired and  enlai^ed;  money  was  to  be  raised,  ammunition  to  be 
brought  from  New  Amstel,  provisions  to  be  stored,  and  the  city  put 
in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  siege.  But  before  those  preparations 
could  be  made,  dispatches  came  from  the  Company's  directors  in  Hol- 
land. It  was,  they  said,  to  reduce  the  New  England  colonies  to  obe- 
dience and  uniformity  in  state  and  church,  that  the  fleet  was  sent ; 
New  Netherland  had  nothing  to  fear.  Willett,  who  had  done  sa 
much  to  arouse  alarm,  now  did  all  he  could  to  quell  it.  Stuyvesant, 
with  restored  tranquillity,  left  the  city  for  Fort  Orange,  on  some  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  were  so  far  right,  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  almost  plenary  powers  bestowed  upon  them  in  poypoM  ot 
regard  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  New  England  colonies.  The  S?22t^" 
English  government  had  no  doubt  taken  care  that  this  •''•*"^* 
should  be  well  known  in  Amsterdam.  But  Nicolls  and  his  associates 
were  also  enjoined  to  reduce  New  Netherland ;  and  though  this  was 
not  known  in  Amsterdam,  the  commissioners,  on  their  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton, were  anxious  to  have 

it  understood  that  this  part  /^7)     *      /  ^     ^l^      *       .   / / 

of  their  mission  was  of  pri-  ^Jb(Z&7l€i^iX>    riA^<^uC  (^ 
mary  importance.    The  con-        ^^—         sign.tur.  of  Nicoii.. 
(juest   of  New  Netherland 

would  be  the  easier,  if  the  Dutch  were  kept  carefully  ignorant  of  such 
a  purpose.  When  New  England  was  gratified  by  that  conquest,  it 
would  be  time  to  develop  the  ulterior  purposes  in  regard  to  those  col- 
onies. This  astute  policy  was  entirely  successful  so  far  as  New 
Netherland  wiis  concerned.  She  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  to 
meet  the  impending  calamity.  The  dispatches  from  Amsterdam 
allayed  all  fears  and  put  aside  all  precautionary  measures. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  in  Boston,  late  in  July,  they 
made  known  their  designs  against  New  Netherland  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  asked  for  their  coopeni- 
tion.  (\^nnccticut  was  ready  to  render  at  once  every  aid  in  her 
power  ;  hut  the  (fovernor  of  Massachusetts,  who  probably  knew  that 
the  commissioners  had  a  private  letter  of  royal  instructions  as  well  as 
the   public  letter  which   they  presented,   was  less   disposed  to  lend 
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aasUtuiice.'  Her  people  had  never,  like  those  of  Che  other  New  Kng- 
Innd  colonies,  been  eager  for  the  conquest  of  the  Dntch  provuice,  and 
if  the  Governor  knew  the  character  of  the  private  inatructiuns  to  the 
CO iiunissi oners  he  knew  that  Massachusetts  had  more  to  dread  than  t>> 
hope  from  their  vieit. 

Tiiere  was  a  delay  of  nearly  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
An  Kugfwi  *^  Boston  before  the  expedition  sailed  for  New  Amstei-dam. 
b^'^TN^w  Some  preparation  for  a  resistance  that  would,  at  least,  have 
Aninietdun.  Jtjiayed  the  catastrophe,  might  in  that  interval  have  bc^eii 
mude  had  not  the  assurances  of  the  Company's  Dirvctora  removed 
all  sense  nf  danger.  The  Bag-ship  was  sailing  up  the  bay  beforv 
Stuyvesant,  ^vho  had  been  recalled  by  a  hasty  niessagu.  could  reach 
the  city  from  Fort  Orange ;  he  had  been  at  home  only  tiiree  days 
before  the  whole  squadron  was  at  anchor  in  Nyack  Bay,  just  below 
the  NaiTOws  on  the  Long  Island  side.  The  block-huuso  on  the. 
opposite  shore  of  Staten  Island  was  at  once  seized  by  the  English  ; 
the  harbor  was  effectually  blockaded :  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
were  forbidden  to  carry  supplies  to  New  Amsterdam  ;  and  pioclama- 
tion  was  widely  made  that  none  should  be  molested  who  submitted 
quietly  and  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England. 

Stuyvesant  met  the  emergency  with  his  usual  energy.  Every  third 
..  man  was  ordered  out  to  work  upon  the  defences  of  the  city ; 

^MM«  u  additional  guns  were  mounted ;  a  requisition  was  made  upon 
MOMftir  Fort  Orange  for  help,  and  all  the  soldiers  were  called  in 
from  the  outlying  posts.  But  the  requisition  on  Fort  Orange 
was  tlisregarded :  the  farmers  on  Long  Island  refused  to  come  in 
to  tile  defence  of  the  city,  on  the  plea  that  their  own  homes  were  in 
danger.  The  Director  was  left  with  only  about  a  hundred  soldiers 
and  the  panic-stricken  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam  to  rely  upon. 
From  the  outset  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be  no  effectual  n>- 
sistance. 

Nevertheless,  on  Friday,  the  2£)tli  of  August,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  Nicolls,  demanding  his  purpose,  and  by  what  authority  lie  made 
this  invasion.  Tlie  next  day  uame  a  formal  summons  for  the  sur- 
render of  tln!  town  and  all  the  forts  belonging  to  it,  with  a  proclama- 
tion promising  protection  of  life  and  property  to  all  who  would  Bub- 
mit  "  to  hi.t  majesty's  guvemment,  as  his  good  subjects  ought  to  do." 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  Stuyvesant  consented  that  this 
answer  of  the  Kngltsh  commander  should  be  made  public.  It  would 
"discoanigc  the  people,"  he  said;  but  the  principal  burghers  and 
other  magistrates,  and  the  officers  of  the  guard  had  already  met,  mmI 
had  shown  thomMdvcs  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  any  manly  courage. 
1  PaUni}'!  iliMlorg  af  Srw  Knglnu'l.  rot.  ii .  p  MS. 
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The  most  spirited  resolution  to  which  they  could  bring  themselves  was, 
Uiat  they  would  make  some  preteoce  of  defence,  in  the  hope  that  the 
enemy  would  think  it  worth  while  to  propose  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. But  protection  to  life  and  property  were  alreiidy  offered  by  the 
proclamation  ;  what  could  bo  expected,  if  this  were  known,  from  a 
populace  ready  to  surrender  eyen  without  that  promise  ?   The  Dii'ector 


will  Id*  Enflllh  LilUf. 


■was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  public  clamor  and  give  up  the  dis- 
pKtcJiea,  but  he  must  not,  he  said,  be  held  "answerable  for  the  calam- 
itous consi>([Uence8." 

This  conclusion  hiul  been  reached  on  Monday,  when  Governor  Win- 
throp  —  who  had  joined  the  fleet  with  a  reinforcement  of  Connecticut 
Tolunteera  —  came  up  the  bay  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  presented 
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another  letter  from  Nicolls.  Stuyvesiint  read  it  in  the  presence  of 
oooBitt  be-  the  council  »nd  the  bui^omaatera.  The  t<^rms  it  offei-ed 
wwtor'Inj  w^re  Btitl  more  favorable.  Trade  with  Holland  in  Dutch 
iiuipHpki.  v^.sge|g  would  not  be  interfered  with;  emigrants  from  the 
molher-countrj-  could  come  and  settle  in  New  Netherland  aa  hitttertu ; 
the  colony  would  be  under  English  jurisdiction,  instead  of  that  of 
the  Company,  but  otherwise  the  condition  of  the  Dutch  colonists 
would  hardly  be  interfered  with.  Those  who  favored  surrender  wero 
all  tbe  more  anxious  that  the  people  abouM  see  this  second  letter; 
Stuyvesant  all  tlie  more  dreaded  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  theui. 
The  debate  was  hot  and  furioua.  tilt  Stuyvesiint  in  a  rage  ended  it 
by  tearing  the  letter  in  pieces  and  scattering  the  fragments  upon  tin- 
floor, —  "  dilacerated "'  it,  exclaimed  the  indignant  and  baffled  burgo- 
masters. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  some  show  of  labor  upon  the  fortifications, 
but  now  they  were  abandoned,  and  an  exasperated  mob  surged  about 
the  Stadt-Huys.  They  demanded  to  see  the  Governor;  to  offer  re- 
sistance to  such  a  force  as  tluvatenul  them  would  be,  tliey  said,  "-  us 
idle  as  to  gape  before  an  oven."  When  Stuyvesant  appeared  he  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  "  The  letter !  the  letter ! "  Reproaches  and 
curses  were  showered  upon  bim  and  the  Company.  Defeated  and 
helpless  he  returned  to  the  council  chamber;  the  fragments  of  the 
"  dilacerated"  document  were  gathei-ed  up  and  put  together,  and  a 
copy  delivered  to  the  bui^omasters  to  do  with  it  wliat  they  would. 

The  question  of  surrender  was,  nevertheless,  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Director.  He  sent  to  Nicolls  a  long  answer,  defiant,  didactic,  and 
argumentative,  He  defended  the  rights  of  tbe  Dutch  to  the  country 
by  discovery,  settleinent,  and  possession ;  he  proU-sted  u^inst  this 
infringement  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  the  States-General : 
be  ur^ed  the  agreement  between  himself  and  Scott  which  was  to 
stand  good  for  a  twelvemonth :  he  feared  no  threats,  and  be  trusted 
in  God,  who  could  as  well  preserve  with  a  small  force  as  with  a  great 
army. 

Nicolls,  nevertheless,  thongh  he  may  have  been  quite  as  pious  as  the 
riTHJoiMW  Dirpclor,  bad  great  reliance  on  eui>eriority  of  force.  A  com- 
HHii^i^  pany  of  regular  cavalry  and  tbe  Connecticut  militia  wore  »\- 
"''  ready  encamped  on  Long  Island  just  below  Breukelen  ;  these 

he  ordered  should  be  rrinforced  with  all  the  trooijs  of  two  of  tbe  ships, 
in  readiness  for  an  attack  by  land  and  in  tbe  rear,  while  the  two  other 
frigates  veKTt:  to  sail  up  in  front  and  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon 
the  town. 

Standing  on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  by  tbe  side  of  a  gun.  the  gunner 
ready  with  his  hghled  match,  Stuyvesant  watched  the  ships  as  tfaoy 
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aime  up  the  harbor,  and  thun  swung  to  their  anchors  in  the  channel 
between  Nutten  (Governor's)  Island  and  the  fort.  Had  he  ordered 
the  gunner  to  fire,  the  ships  would  at  once  have  bombarded  the  city. 
He  gave  no  such  order.  Perhaps  his  own  prudence  restrained  him, 
for  though  a  violent  man,  his  good  judgment  —  as  we  have  sometiinea 
seen  —  often  controlled  his  anger  ;  perhaps  he  was  restrained  by  the 
Dominies  Megapel  ens  is,  father  and  son,  who  begged  him  not  to  be  the 
th-st  to  shed  human  blood  in  such  a  contest.  At  any  rate  he  gave  no 
order,  and  no  shot  was  fired.  The  city  was  quietly  put  under  the 
guna  of  the  two  ships,  and  Stuyvesant  left  the  fort  with  a  hundred  of 
the  garrison  to  be  prepared  to  resist  a  landing.  The  Uireotora  of  the 
West  India  Company  afterward  repi-oached  him  that  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  two  clei^ymen  and  "  other  chicken- 
hearted  pei-sona,"  and  allowed  himself  "  to  be  led  in  from  the  bulwarks 
between  two  preachers  "  while  the  hostile  frigates  passed  the  furl  and 
tho  mouths  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  But  he  did.  no  doubt,  the 
best  tie  could ;  he  alone  could  not  serve  the  twenty  guns ;  and  not 
another  man,  save  he,  in  fort  or  city,  seems  to  have  thought  of  resist- 
ance. 

Again  he  wrote  to  Nicolls,  and  again  declared  he  should  stand  an 
assault,  but  sending  at  the  same  time  n  dopuUtion  of  magistrates  to 
come,  if  possible,  to  some  agreement  with  the  English  commander. 
Nieolts  would  listen  to  no  proposal  but  that  of  surrender;  he  should 
come,  he  said,  the  next  day  with  ships  and  soldiers,  and  he  would  be 
a  bold  man  who  came  on  board  unless  the  white  Sag  was  hung  out 
from  the  fort. 

When  this  answer  was  known  the  utmost  panic  spread  through  tho 
town.  The  Director  wa«  beset  with  weeping  women  and  b,u,,(,„, 
children  ;  in  the  City  Hall  a  tumultuous  assembly  met-,  and  a  Jl^Jli^io. 
remonstrance  was  adopted,  signed  by  all  the  principal  eiti-  """■ 
/.ens  —  among  them  Stuy  vesant's  sou  —  begging  that  the  terms  offered 
by  the  English  might  be  at  once  accepted.  The  fort,  they  said,  could 
not  stand  a  three  days'  siege ;  the  offer  of  the  enemy  was  generous ; 
their  conduct  had  been  forbearing  ;  unless  now  there  should  be  an  im- 
mediate  surrender  they  could  foresee  nothing  but  "misery,  sorrow, 
conflagration,  the  dishonor  of  women,  murder  of  childi-en  in  their  cra- 
dles, the  absolute  ruin  and  destruction  of  about  fittex'n  hundred  inno- 
cent souls."  Still  Stnyvesant  declared  "he  had  rather  he  carried  a 
corpse  to  his  grave"  than  yield. 

The  situation  was,  in  truth,  desperate.  The  town  on  the  north 
\v;iH  defended  only  by  an  embankment  three  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a  fence  of  rotten  palisades;  this  was  overlooked  by  the  hills  outside 
within  gunshot  range  commanding  all  the  houses;  and  on  both  sides 
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the  town  was  open  tu  the  rivers.  The  fort  itself  a  council  of  war  de- 
clared wae  untenable ;  there  was  not  powder  enough  to  Inst  a  day ; 
there  was  no  store  of  pi-ovibions  for  a  lengthened  siege.  Moreover 
and  worse  than  all,  the  garrison  waa  mutinous,  "  Now  we  hope,"  they 
cried,  "  to  pepper  those  devilish  traders  who  have  so  long  suited  us ; 
we  know  where  booty  is  to  be  found,  and  where  the  young  women  live 
who  wear  gold  chains  ! " 

Nicolls  came  us  he  ssiid  he  would,  yielding  nothing  of  his  conditions, 
except  that  he  promised  the  fort  and  city  should  be  restored  "  in  case 
the  difference  of  the  limits  of  this  province  be  agreed  upon  betwixt  his 
majesty  of  England  and  the  high  and  mighty  States- General," — n 
promise  most  sate  to  make.  The  terms  of  surrender,  which  were  mer- 
ciful to  the  Dutch  —  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  a  guaranty 
of  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  tr.ide,  of  emigration,  of  the  public 
debt,  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  contracts,  and  of  a  representative 
government  —  were  agreed  upon  on  Saturday  by  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners. On  Monday  the  articles  were  ratified  by  the  Director- 
gene  i-al. 

And  on  Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  September,  1664,  there 
marched  out  of  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the  Beaver  Street  side,  at 
dnof  Kiw  the  head  of  the  poltroons  who  knew  where  the  young  women 
lived  who  wore  gold  chains,  the  stern  old  wooden-legged  sol- 
dier who  would  rather  have  been  carried  out  a  corpse  to  his  grave. 
As  they  went  on  board  ship  in  the  East  River  for  Holland,  six  columns 
of  English  sotdiei-s  filed  through  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  English  aoU 
diers  mounted  guiird  at  the  Stadt  Huys  and  at  the  city  gates,  whilr 
over  the  fort  floated  tiie  English  flag  which  a  corporal's  guard  had 
hoisted  as  Stnyvesant  passed  oiit  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  tli« 
walls  he  would  have  so  gladly  defended.  The  obedient  burgomas- 
ters proclaimed  Nicolls  as  Gor- 
Fort  Amsteniam  was 
i  Fort  James;  New  Am- 
sterdam was  changed  to  New 
;  twelve  days  later  l^lort 
Orange  surrendered  without 
resistance  to  Sir  George  Cartwright,  and  the  name  of  Albany,  the 
duke's  second  title,  was  given  to  it. 

New  Amst«l  was  still  to  be  reduced,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month 
Sir  Robert  Carr  sailed  with  thnw  shijis  and  a  bixiy  of  troops  for  the 
Delaware.  This  display  of  force  only  wsis  necessary.  On  Sunday,  the 
N.-  AiB.1.1  fi"*!'  iltiy  w^  October,  Fort  Ciisimir  surrendered,  aJid  though 
'^•"  there  was  no  resistance  and  almost  no  parley,  there  was  less 

consideration  shown  to  the  Dutch  than  there  had  been  in  New  Am- 
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sterdam.     Aiiiks  :ind   amuiiitioti,  live  stock,  stores,  provisions,  and 

their  crops  Vi-ere  taiien  from  the  people.      Some  were  permitted  to 

return  to  Holliuul ;  others  were  seized  as  prisoners  of  war  and  sold 

into  bondage  in  Virginia.     D'Hinoyosea,  the  Governor,  waa  eeut  back 

to  Holland,  but  his  estate  —  consisting  in  jKirt,  if  not  wholly,  of  one 

hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  meadow-land  on  the  Delaware  near  the 

fort,  and  of  an  island  culled 

Swarton    Natton   of    about 

three  I 

mouth  o 

was  con  til 

Carr.    Beeckuiaii  and  others 

went   back   to    New   York, 

where  he  is  afterward  beard  of  as  an  alderman  of  the  city.     Many, 

both  Dutch   and  Swedes,  remained  in  the  colony,  and  the  Swedes. 

especially  in  and  about  Newcastle  and  Wilmington,  long  pi-eaerved 

their  national  cluiracteristics  in  language,  habitJi,  and  religion,  though 

faithful  in  th'ir  allegiance  to  the  English,  as  they  bad  been  peaceful 

citizens  before  when  finally  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch. 


and  of  an  island  culled 

■ton    Natton   of    about        ^,„-^        /  y^ 

1  hundred  acres  at  the    /"^     /  ,v#  njfmX^     /   ^  -i^^V 

X)nfiacat*;d  to  the  use  of      ^      \ 
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THE   CAROLINAS. 
The  Carolina  Patekts  op  1663  and  1665. —  Thb  Patentees.  —  Earuer  Grants 

AND    PROJECTED    SETTLEMENTS.  —  FiRST    SSTTLERS   ON    AlBEMARLB    SoUND. —  NsW 

England  Men  at  the  Mouth  op  Cape  Fear  River.  —  The  Colony  under  Yea- 
mans. —  Organization  of  the  Albemarle  Colony.  —  Locke's  "Fundamental 
Constitutions."  —  Independent  Legislation  at  Albemarle.  —  Governors  and 
Progress  op  the  Cape  Fear  Settlement. — Joseph  West.  —  Dissensions  in 
the  North  under  Carteret  and  Miller. —  The  Pasquotank  Insurrectiox. — 
Governor  Sotiiel. 

By  the  capture  of  New  Netherland,  that  "  New  English  Nation  '* 
which  Raleigh  had  hoped  to  see,  stretched  for  the  first  time  in  an  un- 
broken line  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  James  River,  in  Virginia, 
to  Nova  Scotia.  And  nearly  half  a  century  had  passed  away,  after 
Raleigh  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  before  a  permanent  colony  was 
planted  in  the  more  southern  region,  where  his  first  attempts  had  so 
unhappily  failed. 

Only  the  year  before  the  King  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  York 

that  munificent  gift  of  a  province  which  not  only  was  not 
o' <'*«>>»»»»•  his  to  give,  but  did  not  even  belong  to  England,  either-  by 

right  of  possession  or  by  right  of  discovery,  the  same  gen- 
erous monarch  granted  to  some  other  gentlemen  about  the  court  a 
patent  of  a  wide  tract  of  country  south  of  Virginia.  The  grant  ex- 
tended fn)rn  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude, 
—  or  from  the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida,  to  nearly  the  present 
southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  —  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  that  vague 
South  Sea,  still  thought  to  be  within  reach  of  a  moderate  journey. 
( )ne  of  its  early  governors  wrote  of  this  region  that  "  it  was  indeed  the 
very  Center  of  the  habitable  Part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  .... 
lying  panillel  with  the  Land  of  Canaan  ....  not  being  pestered 
with  the*  violent  Heats  of  the  more  Southern  colonies,  or  the  extream 
and  violent  Colds  of  the  more  Northern  Settlements."  ^  And  another 
of  its  earliest  historians  savs  that  from  its  latitude  and  situation  Caro- 
lina  must  needs  Ih»  '"  a  delicious  country,  being  placed  in  that  girdle 

*  fJettrrifttion  of  that  Fertilf  and  Phnmnt  Province  of  Curoiina^  etc.,  etc     By  John  Arch- 
dtlo.     |T»ndun,  !707.|     In  Cnrroir8  S.  V.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  ii. 
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of  the  world  which  nftords  wme,  oil,  fniit,  grain,  and  eJlk,  with  other 
rich  commodities,  besides  a.  sweet  air,  moderate  climate,  and  fertile 
soil  ....  blessiDgs  that  spin  out  the  thread  of  life  to  its  utmost 
extent,  and  crown  our  days  with  the  sweets  of  health  and  plenty," ' 
There  ia  something  of  that  love  of  hyperbole  which  belongs  to  the 
writers  of  that  period  in  these  descriptions,  —  something  of  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  attrsict  emignvtion  by  means  not  unknown  in  later 
times.  Much  may  be  pardoned  to  these  inSuences,  even  as  we  pardon 
the  want  of  strict  scientilic  accuracy  in  the  author  of  the  historj'  wa 
quote  from,  who,  in  the  list  of  "  Insects"  of  Carolina,  gives  the  first 
place  to  alligators  and  rattlesnakes. 

The  first  charter  was  dated  (old  style)  the  24th  of  March,  1668 ; 
two    years   later 

this  was  amended  towut. 

we.. 
by  a   second, — 
JunB  30,  leer.,  — which  ox- 
tended     the    boundaries     a 
dogrou    southward,    and    a 
half  degree  further  north. 

The  pattntees  on  whom 
the  king  thus  bestowed  a 
territory  including  xbBpu„. 
all  of  the  present  "^ 
States  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  with 
itK  indefinite  Western 
boundary  of  the  South  Sea, 
were  Cliuendon.  then  lx>rd 
Chancellor;  Monk,  the 
Duku  of  AlI)omariii.  the 
leader  in  the  Restomtion ;  the  Karl  of  Craven;  Lord  Berkeley  ;  I^rd 
Asliley  (later  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  Sir  George  Carteret ;  Sir  John 
Colleton  ;  and  Sir  William  Berkeley,  of  Vii-ginia,  I^rd  Berkeley's 
younger  brother.  Shaft^^sbury  was  the  leader  in  this  enterprise,  and 
he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  all  that  the  proprietors  did,  or  leit  un* 
done.  Home  affairs  occupied  his  associates;  but  thoy  never  entirely 
diverted  him  from  the  aflfaira  of  the  colony.  Alniosl  i-viry  (hwn- 
ment  connected  with  it  shows  trai^cs  of  his  influence,  ami  he  hoped 
to  find  in  it  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  those  political  ideas 
which  were  otherwise  impracticable  in  his  time. 

■  The  lliflori/  nf  Oirolina,  conlniaing  ihr  Kracl  Dtimplian  and  Nahiral  Iliitorg  of  ihal 
Counlr-i,  flc,  oil'.  Ily  John  Latveun,  Gent.,  Suncyor  GeDeral  of  North  Carolin*.  [Lon- 
don. I7U,| 
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Tile  territory  thus  defined  as  Carolina  had  not  been  altogether  neg- 
sgti-„,  lected  ivhile  colonies  were  planted  in  other  places.  As  early 
pro]«i-S^  *^  1630.  the  iittorney-genenil  of  England  under  Charles  I., 
"'""""'^  Sir  Robert  Heath,  had  secured  a  grant  of  almost  tlie  same 
region,  under  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Carolana,  on  condition  that 
he  should  "  in  a  reasonable  time  "  colonize  it,'  "  and  Christianize  the 
native  Indians."  Bat  neither  he,  uor  Lord  Maltravers  (afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Arundel),  to  whom  Heath  transferred  his  title,  succeeded  in 
making  any  jiermanent  settlements.  TLis  claim,  and  another  by  the 
heirs  of  Sir  Richard  Granfield,  were  revived  when  the  grant  of  IQGS 
was  made  to  Clarendon  and  his  associates,  but  the  patents  were  re- 
called, on  the  ground  that  their  terms  had  never  been  fulfilled.' 

Companies  of  adventurers  had,  at  different  times,  scatteretl  them- 
selves along  the  coast  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  not  far  distant  from 
the  parent  colony  of  Vii^inia.  Some  of  these  were  in  pursuit  of  In- 
dian trade ;  others  were  restless  spirits  to  whom  even  the  lax  disci- 
pline of  Jamestown  and  its  neighborhood  was  irksome ;  and  some, 
perhaps,  were  of  those  whose  rehgious  beliefs  exposed  them  to  annoy- 
ance, if  not  persecution,  in  a  region  where  the  Established  Chnrch 
was  formally  maintained.  As  early  aa  1609  there  were  outlying  plan- 
tations about  the  Nuiiaemond  River,  and  doubtless  many  unrecorded 
expeditions,  if  not  settlements,  were  made  in  the  territory  to  the  south 
of  this  district,  in  the  twenty  years  following,  before  the  grant  was 
made  to  Heath.  In  the  winter  of  1621-2  John  Pory,  sometime  Secre- 
tary of  Vii^inia,  a  great  traveller,  and  the  friend  of  Hakluyt,^  ex- 
plored as  far  as  the  Chowan,  where  he  found  "a  very  fruitful  and 
pleasant  country,  yielding  two  harvests  in  a  year,  and  much  silk 
grass." ' 

In  1643,  the  Virginia  Assembly,  without  regard  to  Heath's  patent, 
made  trading  grants  to  a  company  which  purposed  to  traffic  along  the 
Roanoke;  though  perhaps  their  design  included  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  stream,  which  was  outside  the  patent,  for  tliey  described  it  as 
tlie  river  lying  southwest  of  the  Appomattox.'  Later  attempts  and 
grants  of  the  same  kind  are  also  obscurely  mentioned ;  but  there  is 
no  record  of  their  results,  and  it  seems  probable  that  nothing  more 

>  8m  Tol.  I.,  p.  4BT.  nou. 

*  Letiorot  the  I<onla  I'roprirtow  to  Sir  Willi«in  Borkiley.  in  ClmlnwrB"  Annal; 

*  Pory  Tiiilnl  Ilrmuath  in  IH22.  uitil  Bnitori  says  or  him,  "  llim««l(n  nfter  bin  rotnni* 
(to  EDKland)  did  this  poors  plantation  mncb  crcditc  onioni^t  tho«  of  no  mean  nnck." 
Hf  wu  a  M'liulNr,  and  a  man  of  ■  L'oud  d^'l  "f  iiil1u«nc*  rtmoTi);  th(^  early  mlvviiturcra,  Inu 
hccani*  nl  lau  a  pfnnJlM*  and  ralhar  disrepumtjlR  va^bQUil.  ^o  n  (ketcli  of  him  ta 
Nnitl'a  ilitlari  of  Tht  ITi^iiiiit  Compan<i. 

*  Soril|.'«  W'Wory  -f  Vtripttia. 

*  Haaing'*  Virguua  SMUtt,  i.,  SM. 
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than  a  fair  knowledge  of   tlie  upper  part  of   North  Carolina  was 

gained  through  all  of  them  until  1653,     la  July  of  that 

year,  Roger  Green,  a  oletgyman,  and  a  party  from  tlm  Nan-  o»oi»™M»d 

semond  region,  penetrated  to  Albemarle  Sound,  and  a  grant 

of  Umd  wits  made  by  Virginia  to  Green  himself  of  a  thousand  acres. 

Similar  grants  were  promised  to  all  who  would 

plant  upon   that  coast  and  the  neighboring 

rivers.' 
Others  scattered  thcmitetveB,  about  the  name 

time,  along  (hi-  iinrthern  si'h'  "f  lli''  Snund. 
-,.,.,i,!:,.M-,„,,i,,,l,h  ;,„i,, .,!(!„. very 


first  —  was  one  George  Oumnt,  a  (Jiiak-i  : 
ftu<)  "  Durant's   Neok,"  about  midway  bt 
tween  the  Chowan  and  the  sea,  c 
omtes  his  name  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  State.     That  this  was  sometime  before 

1662  is  shown  by  the  records  of  tht;  Court  of  Chancery  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

A  suit  was  tried  in  1697  between  the  heirs  of  Geoi^e  Durant  and 
thfi  heir  of  one  Citwnrd  Catchmaid,  for  possession  of  tlie  i>ni„bi* 
lands  first  occupied  by  Durant.  Catchmaid,  who  was  en-  ^n^^t. 
trusted  by  Durunt  to  procure  for  him  a  grant  uf  tliese  lands  "•"■•"' 
from  Governor  Berkeley  of  Vii^inia.  treacherously  took  out  tho  patent 
in  his  own  name.  The  deed  of  restitution  which  he  was  compelled  to 
make,  and  which  was  produced  in  vvidoncu  on  the  trial,  bore  the 
date  of  March,  1662  (new  style,  1663).  Catchmaid  must  tliere- 
foro  have  been  in  the  country  (or  some  time  previous  to  that  dale ; 
and  the  record  further  shows  that  when  ha  came  it  was  by  Durant's 

'  llaDlnt;'*  Vtrginia  SlatuliM,  i.,  3WX 
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inritation,  who  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  lands,  having  "  come  in 
with  the  first  sealers,"  and  "did  for  the  apace  of  two  years  bestow 
much  labor  and  cost  in  finding  out  the  said  country."'  By  "first 
Beaters  "  were  evidently  meant  the  first  in  the  province  of  Cnroliiia, — 
not  merely  the  first  in  that  particular  neighborhood  ;  anit  it  is  to 
them,  probably,  that  Lawson  refers  when  he  says :  "  A  second  settle- 
ment [second,  that  is,  after  Riileigh'a  time]  of  this  country  wlis  made 
about  fifty  years  ago,  in  that  part  we  now  call  Albeniarl  County,  and 
chiefly  in  Chuwon  precinct,  by  several  substantial  planters  from  Vir- 
ginia and  other  plantations."     Lawson's  visit  was  in  1700. 

There  were  probably  few  bays  or  rivers  along  the  coast,  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Floridii,  unexplored  by  the  New  England* 
uooiiod  ers,  where  there  was  any  promise  of  profitable  trade  with 
hjN«*Kng-  the  Indians.  The  colonist  followed  the  trader  wherever  un- 
claimed lands  were  open  to  occupation.  These  energetic 
pioneers  explored  the  sounds  and  rivers  south  of  Virginia  in  pursuit 
of  Indian  traffic,  contrasted  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  nod  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  with  that  region  of  rocks  where  tliey  had  made 
their  homes,  and  where  winter  reigns  for  more  than  half  the  year. 
In  1660  or  1C61,  a  company  of  these  men  purchased  of  the  natives 
and  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
Their  first  purpose  was  apparently  the  raising  of  stock,  as  the  coun- 
try seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  grazing,  and  they  brought  »  number 
of  neat  cattle  and  swine  to  he  allowed  to  feed  at  large  under  the  care, 
of  herdsmen.  But  they  aimed  at  something  more  thau  this  nomadic 
occupation,  and  a  company  was  formed,  in  which  a  number  of  adven- 
turers in  Ijondon  were  enlisted,  to  found  a  permanent  colony.  Dis- 
couraged, however,  either  by  the  want  of  immediate  success,  or  for 
want  of  time  to  carry  out  their  plans,  or  for  some  less  creditable  rea- 
son, the  settlement  was  soon  abandoned. 

On  this  |K>int  there  is  sufiicient  evidence.  In  1003,  some  persons 
from  Barbadoes  were  on  the  coast  in  search  of  a  suitable 
MMtorih*  place  fur  the  planting  of  a  colony.  They  visited  the  spot 
lndHiS»  where  the  New  Engenders  had  Wen,  and  their  report  is 
that  they  found  "a  writing  left  in  a  post  at  the  point  of 
Cape  Fear  river  by  those  New  England  men  that  left  cattle  with  tha 
Indians  there,  the  contents  whereof  tended  not  only  to  the  ilispar- 
Bgement  of  the  land  about  the  said  river,  but  also  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  all  such  as  should  hereafter  come  into  those  parta  to 
Battle."*  So,  also,  the  tendon  associates  of  this  New  England  Com- 
pany declared,  at  a  meeting  held  in  August,  1668,  "  that  at  the  pr«s- 

'  lUwkii'*  //iWwj  ofS'orth  Carolina,  vol.  u,,  p,  138. 
■  Winuii'B  Hittorg  tfCarvlina. 
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lent  the  undertaking  of  the  plantation  of  the  said  Charles  River  lietb 
■  mnder  some  oWoquy,  that  liatli  given  a  check  to  it ;  some  that  were 
laeut  from  New  England  tliitber,  in  order  to  the  carryiug  on  the  said 
lettlement,  being  come  bai^k  again  without  so  much  as  sitting  duwn 
Eopun  it;  and  for  the  better  juatifieation  of  themselves  in  their  return, 
I  have  spread  a  i-eproacli  both  upon  the  harbour  and  upon  the  soil  of 
I  the  river  itself."  • 

Was  there  sufficient  ground  for  this  "reproach  both  upon  the  har- 
Ibor  and  the  soil  ?  *'  The  explorers  from  Barbadoes,  at  least,  did  not 
I  tiiink  BO.  "  In  answer  to  that  scandalous  writing,"  as  they  called 
jk,  found  affixed  to  the  post,  they  affirm,  "  that  we  have  seen,  facing 
Pboth  sides  tlie  river  and  bvancbes  of  Cape  Fair  aforesaid,  as  good 


■  land,  and  as  well  timbered,  as  any  vte  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  sufficient  to  accommodate  thousands  of  our  Knglish  nation, 
and  lying  commodtously  by  tlie  said  river's  side."     It  was  a  quite 

_  auSicient  answer,  as  the  future  showed. 

m     It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  justification  was  sought  for  to 

Vieover  up  the  real  reason  for  fiulure.     Lawson,  in  comment-  fi,^^,  (,., 

■  big  upon  the  report  of  the  Uarbadoes  men,  —  which  he  piv-  '"  '»^'"'- 
•erved  in  Ins  history,  —  gives  as  a  reason  why  the  New  Englanders 
"did  not  only  take  off  themselves,  but  also  their  stocks  of  cattle," 


'  Ihrchin. 


1  PaiTTi  in  MfUi.  1/isl.  AV.  Coll..  vol.  i.,  3il  neriei. 
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that  there  were  "  irregular  practices  of  some  of  that  colony  agaiust  the 


Indians,  by  seniling  away  e 


B  of  their  children  (as  I  have  been  told) 


under  pretence  of  instructing  them  in  learning  and  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  so  disgusted  the  Indians,  that  though 
they  had  then  no  guns,  yet  they  never  gave  over  till  they  had  entirely 
rid  themselves  of  the  English  by  their  bows  and  arrows."  Perhaps 
this  waa  the  "  obloquy  "  to  which  the  London  associates  referred. 

The  New  Enghmd  Company,  nevertheless,  asserted  their  right  to 
the  lands  in  question  by  virtue  of  their  purchase  from  the  Indiana. 
Their  friends  in  London,  at  the  meeting  in  August,  1663,  just  re- 
ferred to,  presented  their  views  upon  this  claim  for  the  consideration 
of  the  new  patentees.  The  New  England  colonies,  they  said,  have 
ever  had  "full  liberty  to  choose  their  own  govenoura  among  them- 
selves; to  make  and  confirm  laws  with  themselves;  with  immunity 
also  wholly  from  all  taxes,  charges,  and  impositions  whatsoever,  more 
than  what  is  laid  upon  themselves  by  themselves."  But  uiUess  thest^ 
privileges  were  "preserved  entire  to  them,"  it  vras  "feared  tltat  all 
thoughts  of  further  proceeding  in  the  said  river  will  be  wholly  laid 
aside  by  them."' 

A  month  later,  —  September,  1663,  —  the  Proprietors  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Berkeley,  informing  him  that  they  had  received  their 
till  cuoLtu  charter  from  the  King.  They  empowered  liim  to  appoint  a 
governor,  or  governors,  for  the  people  who,  they  understood, 
were  already  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Chowan.  In  response  to 
"a  paper  from  persons  that  desired  to  settle  near  Cape  Fear,"  —  by 
which  they  meant  the  New  England  Company,  —  the  only  proposabt 
they  have  to  make  with  special  reference  to  that  company  relate  to 
the  allotment  of  laud,  declaring  it  to  be  "  our  resolution  and  desire 
that  you  persuade  or  compel  those  persons  to  be  satisfied  with  sucb 
proportions  as  we  allot  to  others."  ' 

The  character  of  the  government  had  already  been  decided  at  the 
fflan-^-r^  fii^t  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  in  the  preceding  May.  There 
£t^*i«-  ^^^  ^  ^'^  ^"''  liberty  of  conscience  ;  the  governor  and  assem- 
■■■"'■  bly  were  to  be  chosen  by  popular  election ;  and  duties  from 
customs  were  not  to  be  enforced.*  In  the  proposals  sent  with  this  let- 
tar  to  Berkeley  in  September,  these  conditions  were  repeated.  ThU 
repetition  waa  intended,  doubtless,  for  the  instruction  and  assurance 
i  eraigranta  from  New  England,  or  anywhere  else,  who  should  choose 
9  ftTail  themselves  of  such  an  offer.  But  that  they  were  not  a  con- 
I  to  the  demand  of  the  Kew  England  claimants  is  manifest,  as 

I  IfutMntm  Papirt,  u  kIiotp. 

■  \jHtet  from  th>  Lurdi  Propriftot*  to  Sir  Williun  DerkcUy.    CholmFn'  AnnaU. 
*  Chklin»ni'  .Ifino/i.    HartiD'n  Hillary-     Pofm  in  StaU  Paper  Offitt,  LoDilon  ;  dHd  ta 
CaU.  llitl.  Soe.  af  S-Mtk  Caniaia,  vol.  j. 
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their  renidDBtriinou  to  tlie  Proprietors  could  not  ut  the  time  of  this 
meeting  in  May  have  been  received,  —  was  not,  probably,  even  writ- 
ten.* 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  New  England  Company.  If  any  in- 
fluence was  exerted  from  that  region  upon  the  new  province,  it  vtus 
through  individual  citizens,  who  chose  to  make  it  their  home.  Of 
tliese  there  wei'e  many  in  the  early  settlement  of  North  Carolina, 
—  more,  however,  probably  upon  the  Chowan  than  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  "  Make  everything  easy  to  the  people  of  New  England," 
wrote  the  Proprietors  to  Sir  John  Yeamans,  in  1665,  "  from  which 
the  greatest  emignitioiiH  are  expected,  as  the  southern  colonies  axe 
already  di'ained."  ' 


Yeamans  came  with  a  colony  of  several  hundred  persons,  and 
landed  at  Cape  Pear  River  on  the  29th  of  May,  1664.^    The  party 

■  Th«  abortive  lUtenipt  to  wtlle  k  New  EnglKnd  cuImd;  *t  ilie  moiilli  at  Cape  Fear 
Rlicr.  and  Iw  iDflacnco  upun  ihe  character  nf  the  conuiiotion  of  thr  nnr  provittM,  have 
bevn  a  Miarw  uf  miicti  cotitiovcray  awl  miiunJeniaudini;.  The  minako  In  regard  to  It 
■aeroa  lo  have  originiiiiHl  with  Oialmera.  who,  annmiDg  ihat  the  "  propoub  "  *ent  to  Bor- 
kolejr  in  Septnmtwr  were  made  "  at  the  ilMirc  of  the  N«w  Knclaiid  (ipupte,"  overlooked  ilir 
fact  tbat  tiioy  wnro  nimpl]'  a  rrpntiliiin  of  the  [orm  of  govemiaont  decided  upon  hj  the 
pniprictan  at  their  flnt  meetiDg  in  May.  Their  charter  then  wan  only  a  iittln  nioT^  th»n 
a  monlfa  olil,  and  no  prtite"!  Ed  regarii  lo  it  couM  at  that  time  have  reached  England  from 

■  Chalmen. 

■  A  ttrit/DtKriplimofthe  Piveinct  a/ Canliiitt,  (m  Ihr  CoaUi  of  Florida     I.u»liiD,  leeS. 

Hepuhlitlicd  ill  »n*kif"  /lial.nT,,    Tl.v  r«l.iiiii.H  laiir)...!  ua  the  sth  of  Juui;  new  rtjlc. 
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t  from  I 


b  coast  of  Carol 
f  the  warning  j 


1  Barbadoea  to  exp 
nation  was  so  ai'o 
nnburw     Engliuid  herdamet 

tlie  Indians  a  tract  of  thirty-two  mites  square,  and  the  pro- 
prietora  wei-e  aaked  to  coufitin  the  purchase  by  a  grant.  Tiiough  tbifl 
waa  refused,  the  terms  granted  to  the  colonists  were  satisfactory. 
Their  settlement,  which  was  "up  the  river,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
miles"  ^  they  called  Charlea-town.  The  province  or  county  of  which 
Yeamans  was  appointed  Governor,  w;is  uained  Clarendon,  and  extend- 
ed from  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  John's,  in  Florida. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Willium  Berkeley,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
OrpxiiMdon  tions  given  by  the  Proprietors  in  their  letter  of  September, 
oi^coi.  1663.  established  a  government  on  the  Chowan.  He  ap- 
"■'■  pointed  a  governor — William  Drummond — and  a  council 

of  six,  who,  with  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  were  to  enact 
laws,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  proprietors ;  pos- 
sessions of  lands  were  con- 
firmed, and  new  grants  were 
made,  with  an  allowance  uf 
three  years  for  tin-  payment 
of  quit-rents.  In  1066,  how- 
ever, tlie  Assembly  protest- 
ed against  the  paym<'-nt  of 
these  quit-rents,  and  prayed 
that  the  tenure  of  lands 
^lioulil  lie  the  same  as  tliat 
iHtLibliBhed  in  Virginia. 
The  petition  was  grunted 
willi  rcgiud  til  those  who 
then  held  possession,  but  the 
rule  was  enforced  upon  all 
subsequent  entries."  An 
Assembly  was  probably  con- 
**"""" "'  '^'"  vcncd    as    early   its    IfiOS.' 

though  All>eniarle  County  was  not  includetl  within  the  boundaries  of 
Carolina  till  after  the  issue  of  the  second  charter,  in  1065. 

In  the  elaborntion  of  a  Constitution  for  tlie  new  province  Lord 
Shaftesbury  called  to  his  aid  the  great  philosopher  and  Btatusinan,  John 
Locke.    It  was  not  till  1669  that  the  firetof  these  "  Fundamental  Con- 


'  A  Briff  tit$eni*imt,  Mc.     It  *»,  Hawk*  MJ",  "  in  I 
junedon  of  Old  Town  Crak  with  ibe  Cape  Fnu-." 
*  Chalmen'  A»naU. 
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stitutions  "  was  finished.    By  it  the  eight  Lords  Proprietors  were  con- 
stituted supreme  rulers,  the  eldest  to  be  Palatine  of  the 
province,  and  upon  his  death  the  eldest  of  the  survivors  to  Loete*i 
succeed  him.     The  seven  other  offices,  of  admiraL  chamber-  miatai  om- 
lain,  chancellor,  constable,  chief  justice,  high  steward,  and 
treasurer,  were  to  be  divided  among  the  others,  the  eldest  always  to 
have  choice  of  a  vacant  place.     To  the  proprietor  was  given  the  priv- 
ilege, until  the  year  1701,  to  relinquish  or  dispose  of  his  propri^or- 
ship  to  any  other  person.     All  his  rights  were  hereditary  in  the  male 
line ;  in  default  of  direct  male  heirs,  male  descendants  throogh  the 
female  line  succeeded,  and  after  them  **  heirs  general ;  **  in  de&ralt  ci 
any  heirs,  the  surviving  proprietors  filled  the  place  by  election  from 
the  next  of  the  orders  of  hereditary  nobility.      Of  these 


orders  there  were  two  —  Landgraves  and  Cassiques,  each  oiteaofM. 
Landgrave  possessing  four  baronies,  and  each  Gassique 
two.  The  domains  of  the  Proprietors,  on  the  other  hand,  were  called 
seigniories ;  and  eight  seigniories  and  eight  baronies,  with  twenty-fonr 
^^  colonies  "  which  could  be  owned  by  *^  the  people,*'  made  up  a  county. 
Each  seigniory,  barony,  and  colony  contained  twelve  thousand  acres ; 
each  county,  therefore,  consisted  of  480,000  acres,  of  which  ditmom  of 
twenty-four  parts  (or  three  fifths)  were  to  be  owned  by  the  •^•«»*«y- 
people,  and  sixteen  parts  (or  two  filths)  by  the  hereditary  nobility  — - 
^^  that  so  in  setting  out  and  planting  the  lands,''  say  the  constitutions, 
'^  the  balance  of  the  government  may  be  preserved."  There  would 
thus  be,  of  course,  just  iis  many  Landgraves  as  counties,  and  only 
twice  lis  many  Cassiques ;  but  every  member  of  both  these  classes  of 
nobles  was  to  be,  ^^  by  right  of  his  dignity,"  a  member  of  the  parlia* 
ment,  whereas  every  "  colony  "  was  not  to  have  a  member —  TiMFteih- 
only  every  "  precinct "  which  was  still  another  division  ■^** 
formed  for  convenience  of  six  colonies.  There  were  but  four  popular 
members  to  a  county,  therefore ;  and  the  further  restriction  was  made, 
that  ^*  no  man  should  be  chosen  a  member  who  had  less  than  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  freehold  within  the  precinct ; "  while  only  those  who 
had  fifty  or  more  acres  of  freehold  could  take  part  in  electing  him. 
The  parliament  thus  chosen  was  to  sit  ^*  all  together  in  one  room,  and 
have  every  member  one  vote." 

The  privileges  thus  given  to  the  hereditary  nobility  were  further 
hedged  about  with  provisions  absolutely  prohibiting  the  en- 
trance of  others  into  the  titled  class.     The  hicrhest  dignity  nmnon  and 

^3  loct  man 

jitt;iiiiiil)lt»  under  th(Mn  wiis  the  lordship  of  a  manor,  which 
must  consist   of  not  less  than   three  thousand,  or  more  than  twelve 
tliousand    acres  :    and   (iven   such  a  freehold   could  only  constitute  a 
manor  **  hy  th(»  <^rant  of  the  Palatine's  court."     Under  the  nobility 
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and  lords  of  manors  were  ^^  leet-men,"  and  these  were  ^^  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  lords  of  the  said  seignior}^  barony  or 
manor,  without  appeal  from  him/'  '^  All  the  children  of  leet-men 
shall  be  l(;et-men,  and  so  to  all  generations." 

There  were  to  be  eight  supreme  courts,  —  the  highest  consisting  of 
the  Palatine  and  the  other  proprietors,  the  others  each  of  a 
proprietor,  six  councillors,  and  a  college  of  twelve  assistants 
<rh()m;n  by  the  Palatine's  court,  and  by  Parliament  from  the  nobility. 
NoblcjH  could  only  be  tried  by  the  chief  justice's  court.  The  Pala- 
tine's court  had  a  veto  [K>wer  over  all  parliamentary  measures ;  and 
each  of  the  other  courts  had  its  special  controlling  functions,  —  the 
chancellor's  having  power  over  land  grants,  treaties,  etc. ;  the  chief 
justice's  over  all  civil  and  criminal  appeals ;  the  constable's  over  mili- 
tjiry  matters  ;  the  admiral's  over  matters  of  marine ;  the  treasurer's 
over  finance ;  the  high-steward's  over  public  works,  etc. ;  the  cham- 
berlain's over  *'  all  tieremonies,  precedency,  heraldry,  reception  of  pub- 
li<r  messengers,  pedigrees,  the  registry  of  all  births,  burials,  and  mar- 
riages," and  also  over  the  regulation  of  '^  all  fashions,  habits,  badges, 
giiines,  and  sports !  "  The  happy  province  wjis  to  be  governed  even 
down  to  the  amusements  of  its  children,  and  the  fashion  of  its  wom- 
en's gowns.  Finally,  the  proprietors,  and  the  forty-two  councillors  of 
the  other  courts,  were  to  constitute  a  "  (irand  Council,"  or  final  court 
of  appeal,  in  nuse  of  any  dissensions  among  the  rest.* 

Of  the  huudreil  lesser  offices,  or  of  the  detailed  regulation  of  civil, 
othi»rpn>.  niilitary,  and  judicial  affairs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  ; 
th*Mwti-  >*'^  some  minor  provisions  still  remain  to  be  cited,  without 
(iitioiiii  which  no  sketch  of  the  Constitutions  could  be  complete. 
I^mds,  for  instance,  could  not  he  subdivided  even  at  the  death  of  the 
Pn>prietor,  but  must  descend  entire.  Proprietor  need  not  live  in 
(^arolina  to  exeri'ise  their  rights,  but  might,  in  carefully  prescribed 
ways,  appi>int  their  deputies,  who  could  not,  however,  confirm  laws, 
or  appoint  Landgraves  or.  Cassiques.  A  singular  regulation  pre- 
»<TilHHl  that  **  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  laws,"  all  statutes  should,  **  at 
the  end  of  an  hundreil  yeai-s  after  their  enacting,"  become  null  and 
void ,  and  to  avoid  **  multiplicity  t»f  comments*,"  the  publication  of 
any  conunentary  on  the  **  Fundamental  Constitutions  "  was  pro- 
hihittnl.  In  trials  by  jury  a  niuji>rity  was  to  divide.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  take  pay  ft»r  pl«»ading  in  ci»urts  o(  law.  *•  Absolute  power 
and  authority  i>vor  liis  ut'gro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  what- 
s<H»\or."  was  irivcn  to  everv  friHMuan. 

Finally  thon*  wore  some  n»markable  prv>visions  as  to  religion  and 

•  (;nkhAmo.  //  V  •  .       . "     /  '■;;  ■  *r  >'  •'. »  ^ii ,  sn   sax  *  the  fuuvtious  of  ihb  hodr  were  Ukm 
;Js»^  ol  iho  SooU'h  •"  U»i>i>  ot"  the  Ariicl«<" 
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the  liberty  of  conscience.     They  were  singularly  contradictory ;  for, 
against  the  wishes  of  Locke,^  some  of  the  chief  proprietors  inserted, 
in  the  second  draft  of  the  Constitutions,  an  article  making  the  Church 
of  England  alone  entitled  to  maintenance,  and  pronouncing 
it  the  '^  only  true  and  oi*thodox  "  religion.     Yet  fortunately 
his  own  provision  was  also  left  as  he  had  written  it ;  and  had  the 
form  of  his  scheme  of  government  been  left  unchanged,  this  woold 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  only  reference  to  religious  matters  to  be 
found  in  it.     ^^  In  the  terms  of  communion  of  every  church  or  pro- 
fession," he  wrote,  ^^  these  following  shall  be  three ;  without  which 
no  agreement  or  assembly  of  men,  under  pretence  of  religion,  shall  be 
accounted  a  church  or  profession  within  tiiese  rules  :  — 
*'  1.  That  there  is  a  GoD. 

2.  That  God  is  publicly  to  be  worshipped. 

3.  That  it  is  lawful  and  the  duty  of  every  man,  being  thereunto 
called  by  those  that  govern,  to  bear  witness  to  truth ;  and  that  every 
church  or  profession  shall,  in  their  terms  of  communion,  set  down  the 
external  way  whereby  they  witness  a  truth  as  in  the  presence  of  OOD, 
whether  it  be  by  laying  hands  on  or  kissing  the  Bible,  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  or  by  holding  up  the  hand,  or  any  other  semdble 

way No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  have  any 

benefit  or  protection  of  the  law,"  etc.,  **  who  b  not  a  member  of  some 
church  or  profession." 

Even  earlier  in  the  Constitutions  it  had  been  prescribed  that  *^  no 
man  shall  be  permitted  to  be  a  freeman  of  Carolina,  or  to  have  any 
estate  or  habitation  within  it,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  a  GoD,  and 
that  God  is  publicly  and  solemnly  to  be  worshipped."  Locke  re- 
turns to  this  with  frequent  insistance  ;  yet  this  one  point  granted,  he 
concedes,  in  a  long  subsequent  article,  that  all  other  distinctions  form 
no  justification  for  the  interference  of  the  state;  and  prescribes 
furtlier  that  no  man  shall  interfere  with  or  ^*  use  any  reproachfolt 
reviling  or  abusive  language  against  the  religion  of  any  church  or 
profession  —  that  being  the  certain  way  of  disturbing  the  peace,  and 
of  hindering  the  conversion  of  any  to  the  truth." 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  this  complicated  piece  of  political 
machinery,  that  while  it  was  assuming  definite  shape,  the  i^,i,uoo 
jMBople  of  Albemarle  had  taken  the  matter  of  law-making  ^J^I^T 
for  the  n(»w  country  into  their  own  hands.     All  unconscious  '*^** 
that  they  wen*,  to  be  only  **  leet-men,"  or  at  best  ^*  lords  of  manors," 
amid  a  inaujnitici'nt  prospective  population  of  seigniors,  landgraves, 
aiul  ciissuiiu's  ;  and   ignorant  of  the  Viist  system  of  councils,  courts- 

*  L<Kk(>'s    Works,  folio  cd..  vol.  iii.,  p.  676,  uoto,  ad  cited  by  Grabaiue,  ii.,  89,  oud  a« 
(jiioti'ii  in  nolo  to  Carroll,  ii.,  384. 
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leet  and  courts-baron  which  was  to  regulate  their  lives,  amusements, 
and  dress  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  these  practical  pioneers  had 
quietly  drawn  up  such  simple  regulations  as  their  situation  seemed  to 
need. 

Since  Berkeley's  visit  to  the  Albemarle  region  it  had  received  sev- 
eral additions,  and  now  there  were  settlements  all  the  way  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  Sound.  The  original  Virginian  plantations  had 
been  supplemented  by  several  made  by  New-Englanders,  and  as 
far  east  as  the  Pasquotank  River  a  colony  of  Bermuda  people  had 
taken  up  lands.  Drummond  had  been  succeeded  in  October,  1667,  in 
the  governorship  by  Samuel  Stephens,  and  the  proprietors  in  Eng- 
land, pending  the  completion  of  their  great  scheme,  had  authorized  a 
temporary  government  of  a  council  of  twelve,  half  of  them  to  be 
chosen  by  an  assembly  of  the  settlers. 

It  was  such  an  assembly  which  now  sent  to  London  the  simple 

code  which  it  believed  to  have  become  necessary  for  the 
the  Aibe-       iucrciising  population  —  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said, 

needful  to  secure  its  further  increase.  Exemption  from  tax- 
ation for  a  year  was  secured  to  every  new  settler ;  but,  to  guard 
against  a  monopoly  of  lands  by  absentees,  it  was  declared  neces- 
sary to  live  in  the  country  two  years  before  such  land-grant  should 
form  a  complete  title.  The  traffic  with  the  neighboring  Indians  was 
reserved  to  the  people  of  the  district ;  stringent  means  were  to  be 
used  against  the  participation  of  traders  from  outside.  In  addition 
to  these  inducements  to  emigration,  the  proposed  laws  gave  to  the 
country  the  very  questionable  advantage  of  forming  a  virtual  asylum 
for  runaway  debtors ;  no  debt  contracted  outside  of  Albemarle  could 
be  sued  for  within  live  years,  nor  could  any  colonist  accept  a  power 
of  attorney  to  demand  such  a  debt  from  another.  A  tax  of  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco  on  evt^ry  lawsuit,  while  it  provided  for  the  ex- 
pimses  of  the  Ciovernor  and  Council,  was  also  intended  to  check  the 
litigation  so  likely  to  arise  in   a  new  countrj''  where  titles  to  land 

W(»re  a  source  of  fre(|uent  dispute.  Marriage  was  de- 
cf-niiuK mar-  clan»d  to  1)0  ouly  a  civil  c(mtract.  Parties  appearing  be- 
"**^'  fore  **  the  governor,  or  any  member  of  the  council,  or  a  few 

of  their  noi^hbors,  and  declaring  their  mutual  consent,  were  declared 
to  be  man  and  wif(».''  It  has  b*»en  conjectured  that  such  a  law  was 
deemed  expedient  in  the  scarcity  of  ch»rgymen,  in  a  widely  scattered 
community.  Perhaps  it  was  also  meant  to  encounige  matrimony  and 
the  emigration  of  women.  A  contemporary  pamphlet,  written  in  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors,  holds  out  its  an  inducement  to  such  an 
emigration,  tliat,  **  if  any  Maid  or  single  Woman  have  a  desire  to  go 
over,  they  will  think  themselves  in  tlie  Golden  Age,  when  Men  paid 
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a  Dovrry  for  their  Wives ;  for  if  tbey  be  but  Civil,  and  under  50 
years  of  Age,  some  honest  Man  or  other  Till  purchase  them  for  their 
Wives." '  This  sufficient  constitutioii  continued,  with  all  its  foulta, 
to  r^ulate  Northern  Carolina  for  more  tbivn  forty  years,  till  in  1715 
it  was  deliberately  reenacted  by  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  the  first  Palatine  under  the  Consti- 
tutions, and  at  his  death  the  office  passed  to  Lord  Berkeley,  t^gf  thi 
But  the  "  Fundamental  Constitutions "  never  became  t^  IUImooa- 
law  of  the  land.  From  the  time  they  were  first  adopted  by  ■•'*'**'"■" 
the  Proprieton,  in  1669,  till  they  were  finally  rejected  by  tiie  Assem- 
bly of  South  Carolina,  in 
1698,  they  were  four  times 
amended,  till  their  articles 
were  reduced  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  forty- 
one.  Their  onerous  and 
impracticable  provisions 
were  so  ill  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  colonists  in  a 
new  country,  that  hardly 
was  respect  enough  paid  to 
thorn  even  to  attempt  their 
serious  enforcement. 

The  Proprietors  had 
made,  meanwhile,  their  first 
direct  attempt  to  plant  in 
the   provmce    a    colony   of 

their  own.  Albemarle  was  an  off-shoot  of  Virginia ;  Cape  Fear  of 
Barbadoea ;  the  new  settlement  was  to  be  supplied  directly  from 
Knglan<),  and  furnished  with  means  by  the  lords  themselves. 

In  July,  lf)69,  Ciiptain  William  Sayle,  who  had  already  made  ez- 
[>lor.itiont<  of  the  coast  in  the  proprietaries'  service,  was  com- 
missioned governor  of  that  part  of  Carolina  "lying  south  ^r)*^ 
and  west  of  Cape  Carteret "  or  Cape  Remain,*  a  r^on  *™*' 
which  had  been  (^specially  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Yea- 
miins.  In  1670  Saylo  and  Joseph  West,  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Iiroprietarios,  set  sail  from  England  with  two  ships  loaded  with  emi- 
gi'iLiitA  jiiul  stores. 

Tliev  Knili'il  ill  Janiuiry.     But  they  touched  first  at  some  port  in 
Iri'liinil  iH'fiirc  tlicy  won;  fairly  off  on  their  long  voyage  for  Carolina 

I  .1  /inV C /A./Tp/rf.™  ../-(V  Prorincr  of  C-inJim  on  fV  Cnattt  of  Fhriilo.  fir,.  I.'iiidon, 
J  IliiniJiiii  wii-  it-  p:irlifst  name  ;  tbcu  it  bcfamt  <'urtprel  •  iiuw  jl  if  Komnin  airiiin. 
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by  way  of  Barbadoes.  It  was  months  before  they  reached  Port  Royal, 
to  which  they  were  ordered,  no  doubt  because  it  was  the  best  known 
point  on  that  coast.  Whether  they  did  more  than  enter  that  beauti- 
ful bay  is  not  certain,  though  some  of  the  early  writers  think  they  at- 
tempted a  settlement.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  thought  a  port 
so  accessible  from  the  sea  was  less  desirable  for  an  infant  colony  than 
a  place  more  difficult  of  approach.  At  any  rate,  they  did  not  remain 
at  Port  Royal,  but  before  the  year  was  out,  Sayle,  who  knew  the 
coast,  sailed  up  the  present  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  landed  his 
people  about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ashley  River.  The 
place  they  named  Charles- town. 

Sayle  before  long  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  Sir  John  Yea- 
D^jhof  mans,  who  had  been  made  a  landgrave,  succeeded  him  as 
YwM^M  governor  by  virtue  of  that  rank,  though  West  would  have 
goTemor.  been  preferred  by  the  people.  For  several  years  the  colony 
was  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  nor  did  the  Proprietaries  conceal 
their  discontent  at  the  steady  drain  it  kept  up  upon  their  treasury, 
while  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  self-sustaining  seemed  to  grow 
no  nearer.  New  emigrants  were  sent  out,  but,  like  the  first  settlers, 
they  appear  to  have  been  of  the  class  least  likely  to  make  successful 
pioneers.  The  climate  discouraged  Europeans  from  the  only  kinds 
of  planting  which  could  have  proved  profitable,  and  the  hard  labor  of 
clearing  and  tilling  was  in  great  part  done  by  negro  staves,  a  few  of 
whom  had  been  sent  from  Barbadoes,  or  brought  thence  by  Yeamans 
and  his  companions  to  Cape  Fear.*  There  was  a  small  number  of 
industrious  and  experienced  nit»n  from  the  northern  colonies,*  and 
apparently  there  wore  a  few  English  emigrants  of  more  spirit  and 
persistency  than  the  rest ;  but  the  groat  majority  was  made  up  from 
the  brokon-down  and  vicious  class  which  wius  drawn  upon  so  largely 
by  all  the  proprietary  colonics. 

The  proprietors,  not  without  grumbling,  continued  for  some  time  to 
r(»sj)ond  to  the  calls  for  supplies,  for  wliich  no  return  was 
conditi.m  uf  made  in  colonial  products.  But  no  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  proper  distribution  of  what  was  sent,  luid  supplies 
were  furnished  to  idle  and  industrious  alike  :  the  founders  of  the  col- 
ony found  thenis*.»lve8  supporting  a  majority  of  useless  paupers,  where 
they  had  relitul  upon  returns  which  the  minority  of  hard-workers 
wjis  not  strong  enough  to  secure.  By  the  beginning  of  1G74  a  heavy 
debt  —  some  thousands  of  pounds — had  accumulated  on  account  of 
the  plantation.  Sir  John  Yoanians  —  who  appears  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantiige  of  his  iH)sition  to  direct  what  little  export  trade  there  was 
toward   Barbadoes,  where  he  could  turn  it  to  his  own  profit — was 

»  Ilewit.  in  ('urroirj*  IJist.  Coll,  -  Chalmcni. 
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removed,  and,  much  to  the  general  satisbtction,  Joseph  Weat  was 
{^pointed  governor  in  his  place. 

Yeamans,  broken  in  health  by  the  climate,  bat  with  a  laif^  foiv 
tune  acquired  daring  the  years  of  his  adminiatTati<ni,  retired  ^^  _,^ 
again  to  Biirbadoes,  and  the  popular  and  prudent  West  soon  *"'  ^'^' 
changed  the  condition  of  affoirs  for  the  better.  Emigrants  were  now 
willing  to  go  to  the  province  '*at  their  own  expense.  Men  of  estate 
ventured  where  they  were  assured  of  fair  dealing,"  says  one  of  the 
older  historians,  and  all  acconnte  concur  in  representing  the  confidence 
in  the  new  Governor  as  giving  an  immediate  impetus  to  the  settle- 
ment and  progress  of  the  place,  while  his  management  seems  also  to 
have  checked  for  the  time  the  complaints  of  the  proprietaries.  The 
colonists,  it  is  true,  did  not  pay  the  large  indebtedness  already  con- 
tracted, nor  even  the  Governor's  salary,  as  they  promised  when  hie 


#»^ 


udmiiiistratiou  began.  But  this  latter  point  was  settled,  in  1677,  by 
the  Proprietorn'  assignment  to  West  of  all  their  stock,  un-  i.^„,. 
used  supplies,  and  ovenliie  debts  in  the  province,  thus  giving  cSmt^*^- 
hini  a  new  motive  for  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  For  '^'* 
themsolveH,  tlit'y  doubtless  considered  it  a  favorable  state  of  things  if 
even  the  drain  on  their  treiisury  wiis  stopped.  The  idea  of  lai^ 
pnifits  must  have  bemi  given  tip  by  this  time  even  by  the  most  sun- 
piine -fii'iixiiidr  "  iiinoiig  them,  while  the  more  fm-tunsite  Inndgraves 
and  i'iis>iti[in>s,  some  fi'w  of  whom  hiid  Ik'(;h  appointiHl,  lunst  have  re- 
jiii'-i-<l  ihiU  iheir  liiui-i'ii  honors  h.iil  been  so  cheaply  pnrehased. 

'I'his  [iros]UTity.  which  was  to  liiat  for  sevenil  years,  was  hardly  es- 
talilishiMl,  wh.-ii  til.-  lonilititm  of  sifFairs  in  their  northeni  colony  de- 
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by  way  of  Barbadoes.  It  was  months  before  they  reached  Port  Royal, 
to  which  they  were  ordered,  no  doubt  because  it  was  the  best  known 
point  on  that  coast.  Whether  they  did  more  than  enter  that  beauti- 
ful bay  is  not  certain,  though  some  of  the  early  writers  think  they  at- 
tempted a  settlement.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  thought  a  port 
80  accessible  from  the  sea  was  less  desirable  for  an  infant  colony  than 
a  place  more  difticult  of  approach.  At  any  rate,  they  did  not  remain 
at  Port  Royal,  but  before  the  year  was  out,  Sayle,  who  knew  the 
coast,  sailed  up  the  present  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  landed  his 
people  about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ashley  River.  The 
place  they  named  Charles- town. 

Sayle  before  long  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  Sir  John  Yea- 
Dwithof  mans,  who  had  been  made  a  landgrave,  succeeded  him  as 
i^miiiw  governor  by  virtue  of  that  nmk,  though  West  would  have 
goYemor.  bceu  preferred  by  the  people.  For  several  years  the  colony 
was  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  nor  did  the  Proprietaries  conceal 
their  discontent  at  the  steady  drain  it  kept  up  upon  their  treasury, 
while  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  self-sustaining  seemed  to  grow 
no  nearer.  New  emigrants  were  sent  out,  but,  like  the  first  settlers, 
they  appear  to  have  been  of  the  class  least  likely  to  make  successful 
pioneers.  The  climate  discouraged  Europeans  from  the  only  kinds 
of  planting  which  could  have  proved  profitable,  and  the  hard  labor  of 
clearing  and  tilling  was  in  great  part  done  by  negro  slaves,  a  few  of 
whom  had  been  sent  from  Barbadoes,  or  brought  thence  by  Yeamans 
and  his  companions  to  Cape  Fear.*  There  was  a  small  number  of 
industrious  and  experienced  men  from  the  northern  colonies,*  and 
apparently  there  were  a  few  English  emigrants  of  more  spirit  and 
persistency  than  the  rest ;  but  the  great  majority  was  made  up  from 
the  broken-down  and  vioious  class  which  wius  drawn  upon  so  largely 
by  all  the  proprietary  colonics. 

The  proprietors,  not  without  grumbling,  continued  for  some  time  to 

rcsjM)nd  to  the  calls  for  supplies,  for  which  no  return  was 

ronditioii  ,.f  made  in  colonial  products,     lint  no  provision  could  be  made 

tho  colony.       ri  ,..,.  ri  i-i  i* 

for  tlie  proper  distribution  of  wliat  was  sent,  and  supplies 
were  furnished  to  idle  and  industrious  alike ;  the  founders  of  the  col- 
ony fountl  themselves  supporting  a  majority  of  useless  paupers,  whei*e 
they  had  reli(*(l  upon  returns  which  the  minority  of  hard-workers 
wjis  not  strong  enough  to  secure.  By  the  beginning  of  1674  a  heavy 
debt — some  thcmsands  of  pounds — had  accumulated  on  account  of 
the  plantiition.  Sir  John  Yeamans  —  who  apptiars  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantiige  of  his  {K)sition  to  din»ct  what  little  ex|>ort  tnide  there  was 
toward  Barbado<»s,  where  he  could  turn  it  to  his  own  profit — was 

»  Ilewit,  in  CarroIlV  Hist.  Coll,  '^  Chalmeni. 
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reinoTed,  and,  much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  Joseph  West  was 
appointed  governor  in  bis  place. 

Yeamans,  broken  in  health  by  the  climate,  but  vith  a  latge  for- 
tune acquired  during  the  years  of  bis  administration,  retired  v«t  nm- 
again  to  Barbadoes,  and  the  popular  and  prudent  West  soon  ""■  ""- 
changed  the  condition  of  affairs  for  the  better.  Emigrants  were  now 
willing  to  go  to  the  province  "at  their  own  expense.  Men  of  estate 
ventured  where  they  were  assured  of  fair  dealing,"  saye  one  of  the 
older  historians,  and  all  accounts  concnr  in  representing  the  confidence 
in  tbe  new  Governor  as  giving  an  immediate  impetus  to  the  settle- 
ment and  progress  of  tbe  place,  while  his  mant^ment  seems  also  to 
have  checked  for  the  time  the  complaiuta  of  tbe  proprietariea.  The 
colonists,  it  is  true,  did  not  pay  the  large  indebtedness  already  con- 
tracted, nor  even  the  Governor's  salary,  as  they  promised  when  his 


administration  began.  But  this  latter  point  was  settled,  in  1677,  by 
the  Proprietors'  assignment  to  West  of  all  their  stock,  on-  i,^,,,, 
used  su])p]ic9,  mid  ovenlue  debts  in  the  province,  thus  giving  SSiJIi*^. 
him  a  new  motive  for  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  For  '*"*■ 
themselves,  tlioy  doubth^ss  considered  it  a  favorable  state  of  things  if 
even  the  drain  on  tlieir  treasury-  was  stopped.  The  idea  of  large 
prnfits  must  liave  U'en  given  up  by  tins  time  even  by  the  most  san- 
giiiiii' "si'iiiiiiiir  "  jiinimj;  tlu'ni,  whiie  the  more  fortunate  landgraves 
and  I'assiqiii's,  nr.mc  fi'w  uf  wlitini  had  lieeii  api'innteii,  must  have  re- 

jiii 1  tlial  tlif'ir  KaiTi'ii  linnnrs  hail  been  so  ohcaiily  purrhitscd. 

Tliis  ]inis[»ril  y.  wliiili  was  to  last  for  scver.il  years,  was  hardlv  es- 
talilisliid,  wliiii  till-  (I'tidition  of  affairs  in  their  northern  colony  de- 
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manded  the  attention  of  the  vexed  Proprietors.  The  people  of  Albe- 
marle had  become  thoroughly  discontented.  The  code  of 
atAibe-  temporary  laws  sent  to  them  had  been  openly  disregarded, 
and  the  Assembly  seems  to  have  gone  on  without  paying  at- 
tention to  any  other  code  than  its  own.  All  manner  of  disquieting  ru- 
moi*8  had  been  spread  abroad  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  propri- 
etors regarding  this  particular  settlement,  —  how  they  intended  to 
give  it  to  Sir  William  Berkeley  for  his  own,  separating  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  province,  or  how  they  favored  their  own  colony  at  the 
south  at  the  expense  of  the  north.  In  1674,  to  make  confusion  worse, 
Stephens,  the  Governor,  died ;  and  Carteret,  chosen  in  his  place  pend- 
ing advices  from  England,  proved  indifferent  to  or  dissatisfied  with 
his  duties,  and  sailed  for  home  after  an  administration  of  little  more 
than  a  year. 

In  1675  the  fear  of  the  colonists  as  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 

province,  and  Berkeley's  dreaded  rulership  over  it,  led  to 

the  Propri-     an  address  to  the  Proprietors.     Their  prompt  denial  of  the 

rumor,  and  their  acknowledgment  that  they  had  "  neglected 

Albemarle,"  did  not  check  the  excitement.     At  the  same  time  one 

Thomas  Miller  was  the  object  of  great  suspicion,  and  was 

ThoniMMii-  sent  to  Jamcstowu  for  trial,  charged  with  sedition.     He  was 

acquitted  by  a  Virginian  jury ;  but  this  did  not  allay  the 

popular  discontent.     That,  probably,  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 

he  was  taken  out  of  the  colony  for  trial. 

In  1676  the  Assembly  decided  to  send  an  intelligent  representative 
to  Endand,  to  lay  before  the  Proprietors  the  disorderly  con- 
»«nt  to  Kog-  dition  of  the  colony,  to  ask  redress  for  various  grievances, 
and  to  secure  a  governor  who  should  understand  their  neces- 
sities, and  satisfy  their  reasonable  wants.  Thomas  Eastchurch,  the 
speaker  of  the  Assembly,  was  chosen  for  the  duty ;  and  about  the  time 
of  his  setting  out.  Miller  also  sailed  for  England,  to  demand  redress 
for  the  injuries  done  him. 

Eastchurcli  succeeded  so  well  in  his  mission  as  to  secure  his  own 
iii:i  succetw  appointment  to  the  governorship,  with  a  set  of  instructions 
meLrSMjoT-  which  he  thought  would  quiet  dissension  and  satisfy  the 
•rnor.  peoplc.     But  tliough  Eastcliurch  wius  made  Governor,  Miller 

was  no  less  successful  in  obUiining  redress  for  his  private  grievances. 
Tlie  Pro[>rietors  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  wronged  in  being 
taken  to  Virginia  for  trial,  even  if  there  was  any  ground  for  the  trial 
itself.  He  who  had  been  foremost  in  denouncing  their  rule  in  the 
colony,  now  became  their  servant.  He  was  made  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, secretary,  and  Ix)rd  Shaftesbury's  deputy  in  Carolina.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for,  when  the  two  newly-appointed  officers  sailed  together 


■<^wai 
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for  the  colony,  and  landed  first  in  the  West  Indies,  Eastchuroh  fell 
in  love  with  a  Creole  heiress  in  Nevis  Island,  and  sent  his  compan- 
ion to  rule  at  Albemarle,  with  full  powers  as  his  deputy,  imiwBtp*- 
"till  the  chain  that  bound  him  proved  too  weak  to  hold  *^"*^**'^' 
him,  or  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  draw  the  beauty  who  had  im- 
posed it."  Miller  probably  did  not  object  to  this  arrangement,  but 
proceeded  promptly  to  the  colony,  where,  on  his  arrival  in  July,  1677, 
the  people  received  him,  no  doubt  %vith  deep  disgust,  but  with  oat* 
ward  signs  of  submission. 

Albemarle  had  now  a  population  of  fourteen  hundred  ^  taxablea, 
or  persons  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  one  third  of  them 
being  women,  negro  slaves,  and  Indians.  How  these  colonists  had 
been  ruled  during  Carteret's  absence  does  not  appear;  probably 
chiefly  by  their  own  Assembly,  %vith  perhaps  an  executive  named  by 
the  Council,  whose  name  has  not  been  recorded.  One  thing  seems 
certain,  liowever,  —  that  the  fourteen  hundred  colonists  had  proved 
themselves  as  difiicult  of  tranquil  government  as  many  populations  of 
ten  times  their  numbers.  Affairs  had  been  left  ^^  in  bad  order  and 
worse  hands,"  said  the  Proprietors  ;  and  Miller  found  the  oontiaMd 
place  full  of  all  the  elements  of  turbulence  that  a  oombina-  ****** 
tion  of  plantation  and  trading-post  could  furnish.  A  degree  of  an- 
archy must  inevitably  have  resulted  from  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
attempts  to  enforce  first  one  and  then  another  code  of  laws;  but 
apart  from  this,  the  population  was  made  up  of  the  most  diverse 
classes,  among  whom  quiet  would  have  been  impossible.  Puritan 
New  Englanders,  not  feeling  themselves  at  ease  under  ultra-roj^alist 
proprietors  of  a  kind  whom  all  their  traditions  led  them  to  oppose ; 
adventurers,  who  saw  in  any  kind  of  strong  government  the  prospect 
of  tiixes  and  restrictions  on  their  profits ;  refugees  from  the  political 
troubles  in  Virginia,  finding  siifety  in  a  province  which  refused  to 
give  them  up,  —  all  these  mingled  with  the  original  colonists  to  make 
up  a  pt'ople  ])eculiarly  difficult  to  control.  The  principal  trade  was 
with  New  England,  and  the  men  who  carried  it  on  added  to  the  dis- 
order by  a  systematic  evasion  of  the  English  customs-dues,  which 
were  perhaps  unjust  enough,  yet  which  the  proprietary  governors 
were  instructed  to  enforce. 

It  was  on  the  question  of  this  trade  that  the  first  open  conflict 
arose  between  Miller  and  the  colonists.  As  collector  for  the  king, 
hr  assessed  a  duty  of  out*  penny  on  every  pound  of  tobacco  exported 
to  other  American  colonies.     By  this  tax  he  collected  in  the  first  six 

ft' 

months  thirty-tliree  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  more  than  five  thousand 
tlollars.^     The   indignation  was  great,  pjirticularly  among  the  New 

^  Martin.     See  also  WiIliamiM)n  and  Ilawlu. 
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England  trading-captains.  Every  device  of  smuggling  and  conceal- 
ment was  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  law. 

In  December,  a  northern  trader  named  Gillani,  commanding  an 
armed  vessel  from  New  England,  was  arrested  for  violation  of  the 
law,  and  was  bound  in  a  thousand  pounds  to  abide  his  trial.  He 
threatened  the  people  that  he  would  bring  them  no  more  supplies  at 
inHim-otion  ^"^''^  ^'^^^'  '"  ^^®  district  of  Pasquotauk,  where  the  arrest 
"wiiri'M"  took  place,  the  people  rose  at  once,  and  the  insurrection  was 
quotank.  jvlmost  immediately  joined  by  the  planters  of  other  districts. 
Miller  and  several  of  the  Proprietors'  deputies  were  imprisoned  by 
the  insurgents  led  by  one  Culpepper,  a  man  who  had  already  been 
prominent  in  agitations  on  Ashley  River.  The  funds  of  the  revenue 
officers  —  some  three  thousand  pounds  —  were  s(nzed,  and  a  popular 
assembly  was  called,  new  courts  established,  and  all  matters  of  ad- 
ministration taken  under  the  control  of  the  successful  rebels. 

The  people  of  Pasquotank  published  a  proclamation  or  *'  remon- 
strance," addressed  ''  to  all  the  rest  of  the  County  of  Albe- 
Htnim«"of    marlc*,''  in  iustification  of  their  conduct.     Miller  Wiis  accused 

the  PaMjuo-  ^  j  ^  ^  ^ 

rank  pw-  of  preventing  a  free  election,  which  deprived  tliem  of  a  free 
])arliainent  whereby  their  grievances  could  be  made  known  to 
the  Lords  Proprietors.  The  chief  of  these  grievances  was  that  the 
tax  on  tobacco  was  enf()rc(»d,  and  that  trade  was  interfered  with  ;  and 
they  relate  with  an  almost  ludicrous  pathos  the  circumstances  of  Gil- 
lam's  arn»st  —  who  had  come  **  with  three*  times  the  goods  he  brought 
last  year/'  —  which,  of  course,  he  mt»ant  to  dispose  of  in  a  contraband 
trade,  in  t()l>acc()  —  of  !Millt*r\s  boarding  his  vi»ssel  *' witli  a  brace  of 
pistols,''  and  prcsmtiiig  one  of  them  at  George  Durant's  breast,  whom 
he  seiztMl  as  a  traitor. 

The  j^rievaiicc  in  truth  was  serious  enough.  Their  chief  produc- 
tion was  tobacco.  Tli»»  tax  was  a  heavy  burden  upcm  colonists  in- 
evitably poor  :  and  tin*  (Miforcement  of  the  Xavigjition  Act  was  to 
shut  them  off  fnnn  a  trade  with  New  England  upon  which  they  were 
dependent  almost  for  tlir  necessaries  of  life.  The  arrest  of  Gilhun 
was  the  one  thing  needeil  to  make  a  crisis.  '*  Tliree  times  as  many 
goods  as  th(^  vcar  lM»forc."  but  safelv  uiuler  hatches  in  Gillam's  vessel, 
and  not  to  be  exchan^etl  for  tho  tobacco  on  which,  nevertheless,  the 
tax  was  inexorably  levitMJ  —  here  was  palpable  opj)ression  to  be  borne 
no  longer.     The  insurrection  was  completely  successful. 

When  Easti'hurch  arrived  —  having  w<»n  his  bride  at  last  in  the 

West   Indies — lu^  found  that   the  (h»lav  had    cost    him  his 

RMtihurrh.   ijovern«)rshii).     He  app(»ah»d  to  Virj'inia  for  aid,  but  before 

111-"  «lmth.        ^  III  J^  ' 

lie  had  time  to  put  his  plans  into  opt^-ation,  h(^  died. 
The  colonists,  however,  had  no  intention  of  setting  the  Proprietors 
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altogether  at  defiance.  But  it  was  nearly  two  yean  before  they 
Uiought  fit  to  offer  any  justification  of  their  conduct  in  deposing  one 
officer  and  refusing  obedience  to  another.  In  1679,  Cnlpeppei  and 
ilobert  Helden  were  aent  as  commissioners  to  England  to  lay  Uieir 
grievances  before  the  Froprietors.  Miller  and  his  companiona  in  im- 
prisonment succeeded  in  escaping  and  in  securing  passage  ^^^^^ 
on  a  homeward-bound  vessel,  and  appeared  in  London  not  a*  rmtu- 
long  afterward.  The  majority  of  the  Proprietors  seem  to 
have  been  much  puzzled  by  the  contradictory  accounts  thus  simalta- 
taneouely  brought 
before  them.  But 
Lord  ShafteBbury, 
finding  that  the 
commissioners  were 
willing  to  yield 
every  thing  to  the 
proprietaries  if 
only  Miller  should 
be  permanently 
displiiced  and  the 
insurgents  par- 
doned ;  feeling  also, 
perhaps,  that  the 
colonists  refill y  had 
prievancea  w  h  i  c  li 
shouhl  be  I'echess- 
ed  ;  but  espuciallv 
seeing,  no  doubt, 
tliitt  thii  successful 
rebel  was  mucli 
more  of  a  man  than 
the  governor  ho 
had  deposed. — used 
his  inllncnce  in  Cul- 
I>ppper's  fiivor.    No 

thuught  seems  to  have  been  entertained  of  returning  Miller  to  the 
government.  A  commission  as  governor  of  Albemarle  had  been  pre- 
viously issu(><l  to  Seth  Sothell,  who  had  lately  become  a  proprietor 
liy  piinluusinir  the  sliiire  of  I>onl  Cljircudoii, 

S.itli,-ll  st;irt.Ml  for  tlu'  colony  prohaMy  Ijito  in  1C78,  or  early  the 
iH'xt  yi';ir.  Itiit  lie  was  capturc<l  by  the  Turks  on  his  outward  vny- 
ayc,  iinil   laki'ii   into   Algiers.     The  Proprietors  consequently  decreed 
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that  a  temponiry  government  should  be  continued  under  one  John 
Harvev,  to  whom  a  commission  for  the  time  beincr  seems 
iK.int«d  foT.  to  have  been  granted  previously  —  perhaps  because  he  was 
already  in  Carolina,  and  in  a  position  to  govern  till  a  new 
officer's  arrival.*  But  the  expedient  proved  unsuccessful ;  his  power 
«;oTornnni  ^^'«^  derided  because  it  was  known  that  it  was  to  last  but  a 
ad  tnttrtm.  ij^fle  timc.  Indocd,  he  seems  to  have  been  virtually  deposed 
in  the  summer  of  1G80,  one  John  Jenkins  succeeding  him  for  a 
few  months.  In  February,  1681,  still  another  governor  was  com- 
missioned pending  Sothell's  coming  —  Captain  Henry  Wilkinson, 
whose  credentials  call  him  '*  governor  of  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Carolina  lying  live  miles  south  of  the  river  Pamlico,  and  thence  to 
^irgmia. 

In  the  mean  time  Culpepper,  when  he  was  about  to  recmbark  for 
Arrentof  ^^^^  colony  after  having  apparently  gained  all  his  ends,  had 
Culpepper.  '\)(3t.,|  arrcstcd,  at  the  instigation,  it  has  been  suggested,  of 
the  proprietors  opposed  to  Shaftesbury,^  and  brought  to  trial  by  the 
commissioners  of  customs,  for  unlawfully  acting  as  collector  in  the 
colony,  and  for  high-treason.  He  begged  in  vain  to  be  tried  in  Caro- 
lina, where  the  act  was  committed  ;  this  was  n^fused  him  on  the 
ground  that  "  by  a  Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  foreign  treason  may  be 
either  tried  by  special  commission  or  in  the.  King's  Bench  by  a  jury  of 
the  county,  where  that  court  sits."'  '^  He  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  by  the  King's  Bench,  had  not  Shaftesbury 
pleaded  for  him  that  there  never  had  been  a  regular  government  in 
iiuarquit-  Alb(*marl(»,  and  that  the  rebellion  had  therefore  been  only  a 
**^  (|uarrel  between  factions  of    the  colonists.     Culpt>pper  was 

actpiitted.  This  trial  occurred  in  Trinity  Term,  in  the  summer  of 
KJHO,  that  is,  some  months  after  Sothell's  appointment,  departure, 
and  capture;  ami  tlicre  is  obviously  no  ground  for  the  general  as- 
sumption that  Sothell  was  sent  to  tlie  colony  as  a  consequence  of  Col- 
pep}H»r's  acijuittal. 

In  the  province  itself  dissensions  were  far  fnmi  ended  ;  nor  did  the 
conciliatory  measures  which  the  Proprietaries  now  adopted  do  much 
gocnl.  Instructiims  were  given  to  the  (iovernor  to  ^* pardon"  the  in- 
surgents ;  a  measure  which  naturally  s(H»ms  to  have  been  laughed  at 
by  a  faction  whi<*h  was  almost  as  strong  as  the  one  now  nominally  in 
|)ower ;  and  as  naturally  disregarde<l  by  the  Governor  himself,  who 
knew  that  to  keep  his  place  at  all  he  must  rule  with  a  strong  hand. 

'  Slate  I'jiiMTs  ciN'tl  ill  0>lL  I/ist.  S,tf.  nf' S.  (.\,  \ol.  i.,  p.  102. 

-  (fnihiiiiK*.  ii.,  l'»7. 

=»  W'liiri^V  /:*jHjrts,  :uy.     C'itctl  l»y  C'liulini-r>. 
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Severe  measures  of  punishment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  retaliation  on 
the  other,  appear  to  have  kept  Alhemarle  in  constant  anarchy  daring 
a  period  too  turbulent  to  hare  left  ub  any  clear  records  ;  and  vhen 
Sothell,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity,  arrived  in  Carolina  in  168S, 
he  had  every  reason  to  find  affairs  in  as  bad  a  state  as  ever. 


GARp, 


PiepclitOH  of  CtioHw 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

VIKGINIA   UNDKK   BERKELEY. 

Condition  of  Vikgini.v  in  1»>70.  —  Aiii'.se.s  and  Popular  (jkievance8.  —  The  (jKant 
TO  Arlington  AND  CuLi'Ei'i'Eic.  —  Indian  Hostilities  and  their  Uehults.  —  In- 
efficiency OF  Berkeley.  Indignation  of  the  Colonists.  —  Nathaniel  Bacon 
takes  the  Field  in  Defiance  of  the  (jOveknor.  —  Uih  Indian  Campaign. — 
Berkeley  i*r<><'laim8  him  a  Keuel.  —  Popular  Ufrihino.  —  Concessions  forced 

FROM  THE  (jOVLRNOR. — BaCON's  ArREST,  SUBMISSION,  AND  EsCAFE. —  Hb  CAPTURES 

Jamestown.  —  Se<;oni>   Indian  CAMPAKiN.  —  Renewed  Attempts  of  Berkeley 

TO  SUPPRESS  the  PoPULAR  MOVEMENT.  —  BaCON'S  ReTURN.  —  Ue  SEIZES  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT.—  Flight  of  Berkeley. — The  Convention. —  Aims  op  the  Bacon 
Party.  —  Reviving  Fortunes  of  the  Deposed  Governor.  —  Bacon  again  cap- 
tures and  RUiiNS  THE  Capital.  —  Illness  and  Death  of  Bacon.  —  Close  op  the 
Rehellion.  —  Punishment  of  the  Rebels.  —  Arrival  of  English  Commission- 
ers.—  Recall  and  Death  of  Berkeley. 

In  the  year  1G70,  the  Coininissioiiers  of  Foreign  Phmtations,  in 
London,  iisked  of  Sir  Williiini  Berkeley  a  report  upon  the  condition 
of  liis  colony.  Apart  from  mere  statistics,  more  may  be  inferred  from 
his  response  than  he  saw  fit  to  tell,  —  more,  perhaps,  thim  he  really 
knew.     But  even  the  facts  he  gives  are  valuable. 

There  were  forty  thousanil  people  in  Virginia  at  this  period:  of 
<•..ii.iiiK.li  ..f  ^hes<',  only  two  thousand  were  negro  slaves;  but  there  were 
i«7o"' Th"  ^^^  thousand  white  s<»rvants  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
iN-upir.  years.  It  is  not  a  violent  supposition  that  these  were  not 
contented  subjects.  The  best  of  them  had  been  soldiera  of  the  Com- 
monwtralth,  —  men  who  had  risked  tlu»ir  lives  for  the  sake  of  political 
and  religious  liberty,  and  were  not  likely  now  to  submit  quietly  to 
jwrsonal  servitude.  Others  w(»re  of  an  even  more  dangerous  class, 
for  the  Assembly  of  that  year  had  listened  to  complaints,  from  mem- 
Ixfrs  of  tlu»  Council  and  other  gentlemen,  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  colony  by  the  intn>duction  of  felons.  The  annual  importii- 
tion  of  white  servants  was  iifteen  hundred  :  the  Assembly  hopetl  at 
least  to  mitigat<'  tlu»  evils  <»f  sueh  an  emigration  by  prohibiting  the 
landing  in  Virginia  of  (ronviets  from  tin*  Knglish  jails.  Upon  these 
indented  servants  and  tlu^  negro  slaves  the  colony  depended  for  its 
labor.     That  their  lives  were  held  cheaply  is  plain,  for  four  fifths  of 
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them  died  when  put  upon  new  plantations.    It  was  cheaper  to  bay 
new  servants  than  to  keep  old  ones  alive  by  sanitary  measures. 

Virginia  owned  but  two  small  vessels  of  her  own,  though  eighty 
ships  came  yearly  from  England  to  take  away  her  tobacco  ,|^  ^i.,^t 
and  bring  in  exchange  those  commodities  of  luxury  or  neces-  *'*'** 
sity  that  her  people  could  not  do  without.  Nothing  could  be  ex- 
ported except  to  the  king's  dominions,  and  nothing,  therefore,  of  much 
value,  could  be  imported  from  anywhere  but  England.  No  improve- 
ment could  come,  the  Governor  thought,  to  the  trade  of  Virginia  till 
she  was  allowed  to  sell  her  tobacco,  her  staves,  her  timber,  and  her 
com  in  the  best  market,  and  buy  what  she  wanted  in  return  where  it 
could  be  bought  cheapest.  In  1671,  she  exported  sixteen  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  on  which  the  export  tax  was  two  shillings  a 
hogsliead.  The  price  in  London  ruled  the  price  at  which  it  was  put 
on  board  the  English  vessels  at  the  river-banks  of  the  plantations, 
the  planters  taking  goods  in  pay.  The  price  of  the  tobacco  was  at 
the  lowest,  that  of  the  goods  at  the  highest,  to  which  monopoly  could 
bring  them.  The  merchant  made  an  enormous  prolSt  on  both.  More 
than  one  old  writer  says  that  the  remuneration  to  the  planter  would 
hardly  find  him  in  clothes ;  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  four  fifths  of 
the  servants  who  died  that  went  without  the  clothes,  and  not  the 
planters  on  their  great  estates,  with  their  generous  living  and  large 
hospitality. 

The  militia  of  the  province  could  muster  eight  thousand  men.  On 
the  James  were  two  forts  ;  on  the  Rappahannock,  the  York, 
and  the  Potomac,  one  each.  They  were  meant,  however, 
less  for  protection  than  as  ports  where  ships  should  load  and  unload, 
that  the  restrictions  upon  trade  might  be  the  easier  enforced  than 
when  cargo('s  were  discharged  and  received  at  the  plantations.  For 
a  year  only,  however,  wsis  that  regulation  obeyed.  The  great  fire  in 
London  in  1666  reduced  the  number  of  ships  that  came  out  that  sea- 
son ;  and  the  fear  that  the  plague  which  followed  it  might  be  introduced 
into  the  colony  and  spread  by  the  aggregation  of  people  at  these  ports, 
scattered  tb('  ships  again  along  the  rivers  wherever  a  market  could 
be  found.  But  the  forts  were  kept  up,  and  the  taxation  for  that  pur- 
pose was  a  grievous  burden  for  which  there  was  no  return. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  colony  did  not  altogether  suit  Berke- 
Iry  ;  with  liiin  religion  meant  conformity  to  the  Established  R^ugiouiaf- 
Cliiuvh,  and  th(»  cliurch  a  form  of  proscribed  belief  and  wor-  *^^^ 
ship  ^vitll  which  ilu^  constable  should  liave  as  much  to  do  as  the 
])ri(»st.  He  hated  non-conformity  and  dreaded  any  appeal  to  or  re- 
liance upon  the  human  reason.  He  believed  devoutly  in  authority, 
and  evt'ry   Puritan  that  went  back  to  New  England,  every  Quaker 
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that  sought  refuge  in  Carolina,  was  a  good  riddance  to  a  ruler  who 
recognized  the  perfection  of  human  government  under  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.  There  were  forty-eight  parishes  in  the  colony,  and 
in  these,  Berkeley  said,  "  our  ministers  are  well  paid ;  by  my  consent, 
should  be  better,  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  But  as 
of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  —  the  worst  are  sent  us,  and  we 
have  had  few  that  we  could  boast  of,  since  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove 
divers  men  hither."  But  some  of  these  parishes  were  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  in  length,  and  better  authority,  {perhaps,  than  the  Governor's, 
asserted  that  many  of  them  were  for  years  without  pastors.  Nor 
were  clergymen,  when  employed,  held  in  much  esteem,  —  in  many 
cases  were  not  deserving  of  it.  Parishioners  were  often  indifferent 
whether  the  parsons  pniyed  or  preached  most,  or  whether  they  did 
neither.  Not  unfrequently  a  lay  reader  was  employed  at  the  lowest 
possible  wages  for  which  a  substitute  for  a  minister  could  be  hired. 
This  saved  a  clergyman's  salary,  and  filled  at  the  same  time  the  Gov- 
ernor's recjuirement  of  religious  tea(4iing,  —  no  preaching  and  more 
prayer-book. 

But  if  the  Governor  was  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  religious  state 

of  the  cohm)',  he  had  no  misgivings  of  the  perfectly  health* 

ful  condition  of  the  merely  secular  mind  of  his  people.  To 
this  consideration  he  turns  with  the  keenest  satisfaction.  "  But,"  he 
adds,  "  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I 
hope  wo  shall  not  have  these  hundred  yeai*s ;  for  learning  has  brought 
disobedience  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels 
against  the  best  governments.     God  keep  us  from  both." 

From  lOGO  to  1070  there  was  no  election  of  representatives  to  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  That  body  preserved  its  power  from  year  to 
year  by  prorogation,  and  rendered  any  interference  with  it  the  more 
diflicult  by  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage.  Industry  was  paralyzed ; 
the  taxes  were  enormous  ;  official  tyranny  was  intolerable  ;  monopoly 
absorbed  all  trade ;  ilu:  people  had  no  voice  in  the  government.     In 

lt>73  the  whohi  territory,  occupied  already  by  nearly  forty 
irrmiititi  t«  thousand  Englishmen,  was  given  by  the  king  to  two  of  his 
in.icuijwp-    favorites,  the  Karl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Culpepper,  —  the 

former  the  father-in-law  of  the  king's  bastanl  son,  the  Duke 
of  Grafto;i,  by  the  profligate  and  lH»autifnl  La<ly  Castlemaine,  after- 
ward tlh»  Duchess  of  Clevelan<l.  Tin*  grant  was  a  new  source  of  tax- 
ation to  the  oj)pressed  colonists,  who  wt*re  compelled  to  pjiy  heavily 
for  the  sup{)ort  of  agents  in  London  in  vain  efforts  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  their  homes  to  the  rightful  ownei*s.  The  condition  of 
the  cohmy  s«»emed  well-nigh  hopeless,  and  only  some  pretext  for  re- 
volt was  needed  to  arouse  the  people  to  resistance.     In  1674  some 
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disturbances,  which  promised  to  become  a  revolation,  vera  with  difiS- 
culty  allayed  by  a  proclamation  from  the  GoTemor  and  the  inter- 
cessions of  some  iofluential  citizens  of  his  party. 

But  the  insurrection,  which  so  many  causes  combined  to  make  pi^ 
ular  and  inevitable,  was  only  postponed  for  aboat  a  year,  jaomhot- 
The  Indians  on  the  frontier  —  uther  the  local  tribes  insti-  •"'**"■ 
gated  by  Senecas  from  the  north,  or  the  Senecas  themselves  —  be- 
came so  troublesome  that  the  forts  were  put  in  a  condition  of  de- 
fence, and  Sir  Henry  Chicheley,  the  Lieutenant-goremor,  prepared 
to  inarch,  in  the  spring  of  1675,  against  the  enemy  at  the  bead  of  fiTe 
hundred  men.  There  was 
prnmiae  of  a  vigorous  cmii- 
paign ;  th(^  Ihwh  aguinat 
providing  the  Imliaiis  witl 
guns  iuk)  ammunition 


I  more 
siringeni  ;  set- 
tlers were  warned 

to  take  tlieir  arms  to  church  ;  days  of  fasting  were  ordered,  and  the 
whole  colony  scents  to  have  been  animated  with  the  hope  that  some- 
tliing  w:ts  at  K'ngth  to  l>e  done  whose  end  was  the  common  good.  But 
when  Chicheley  and  his  little  army  were  ready  to  move,  aa  unac- 
cunntiLble  iuiil  unoxpliuncd  order  to  disband  was  received  from  Got- 
.-rnor  H."i-k<'l.y. 

Wlii'tlu'i'  Hiis  wnn  done  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian  traders, — 
wliifli  was  Bi'rki'lt'V!'  own  interest,  —  or  whether  Uie  Governor  sin- 
ctTi'ly  bclk-v.'il  that  thu  danger  from  the  Indians  was  cxagf^erated, 
«nd  wonKI  disiipintar  if  let  alone,  the  effect  upon  the  colonists  was 
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unquestionably  exasperating.  If  the  Governor  would  not  defend 
them,  they  determined  to  defend  themselves. 

The  occasion  was  not  long  in  coming.  One  Sunday  morning,  in 
Manier  of  ^^^  summer  of  that  year,  some  persons  in  Stafford  County,  on 
^•"  their  way  to  church,  found  lying  at  his  own  door,  wounded 

and  dying,  a  man  named  Hen,  and  near  him  a  friendly  Indian,  quite 
dead.  Hen  lived  long  enough  to  tell  his  friends  that  the  Doegs  were 
the  murderers. 

Alarm  was  spread  through  the  neighborhood,  and  thirty  men 
started  at  once  in  pui-suit.  For  twenty  miles  up  the  Poto- 
of  the  mur-  uiac  tlic  trail  was  followed,  till,  crossing  the  river,  it  divided 
into  two  paths.  The  force  separated  to  follow  both,  —  one 
party  under  Captain  Brent,  the  other  under  Colonel  Mason.  Brent 
soon  came  upon  a  wigwam,  which  he  surrounded  with  his  men.  A 
chief  came  out  at  the  Captain's  summons,  who  accused  him  of  having 
murdered  Hen,  and,  as  he  attempted  to  fly,  shot  him  down.  His  com- 
panions within  the  wigwam  made  some  show  of  defence,  and  then,  as 
they  rushed  out  to  escape,  ten  of  them  fell  before  the  fire  of  the  Vir- 
ginians. They  were  of  the  Doeg  tribe,  and,  very  likely,  the  mur- 
derers. 

The  other  party,  who  also  reached  a  wigwam  in  the  woods,  waited 
Attack  on  a  ^^^  ^^  parley.  The  Indians,  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the 
SoS  w^'  firing  of  Brent's  men,  rushed  to  the  door,  and,  as  they  ap- 
"*""  peared,  fourteen  of  them  were  shot  dead  before  the  assail- 

ants could  be  made  to  understand  that  these  were  not  Doegs,  but 
Susquehannocks.  But  the  murder  of  Hen  was  fully  avenged.  The 
sun  had  risen  but  once  over  his  grave,  before  —  as  the  Indians  be- 
lieved—  twenty-four  of  their  people  followed  him  into  the  valley  of 
darkness. 

Retaliation  was  inevitable.  Susquehannocks,  Doegs,  Senecas,  Pis- 
cataways,  —  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  region  were  aroused  by  the 
slaughter  in  a  single  day  of  so  many  warriors.  Two  of  these  tribes 
mourned  for  their  own  ;  the  third  was  accused  of  the  act  that  had 
brought  upon  them  so  terrible  ii  calamity.  All  had  now  cause  to 
hate  the  whites  ;  some  of  them  —  perhaps  all  —  proved  by  new  atroci- 
ties liow  eagerly  they  acc(»pted  the  lesson.  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia alike,  the  isolated  planters  knew  that  at  any  moment  they 
might  stand  face  to  face  with  death. 

The  two  colonies  united  in  an  expi^dition,  and  a  thousand  men 
Kipodition  were  sent  out  under  Colonel  John  Washington,  —  George 
HSJIJJf'iii*^.  Wiishington's  great-grandfather,  —  of  Virginia,  and  Major 
nockji.  Thomas  Truman,  of  Maryland.     T\w  Susquehannocks  had 

taken  refuge  with  their  women  and  children  in  a  strong  fort  on  the 
Piscataway,  and  this  the  combined  force  surrounded. 
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Six  of  their  chiefs  -were  summoned  from  the  fort,  that  negotutiotu 
might  first  be  tried.  They  denied  that  their  people  were  guilty  of  any 
hostile  acts  aguinst  the  whites,  and  charged  ^em  to  tlie  Senecaa,  who 
had  already  fled  noi-thward.  Truman  accepted  their  explanations, 
and  promised  them  protection,  but  the  Virginians  vere  not  satisfied. 

The  next  morning,  a  detachment  brought  into  the  camp  the  muti- 
lated bodies  of  one  Hanson  and  some  members  of  his  family 
who  hod  been  recently  murdered.  The  act  was  known  be-  tb4bikB 
fore,  and  was  one  of  those  now  under  consideration.  Bnt  ** 
when  this  visible  evidence  of  Indian  atrocity  was  liud  before  the 
■whitw,  their  m^  wns  bo- 
coiilrol.      Wlietlier 

'..-  «i((|..„t  l! nhSVIlt 


of  tbu  two  i(imnmiidei-s, 
the  cli'iuU,  wliu  liini  Mguin 
out  of  tlie  fort  for  a  parley,  and  ^  ■*"""•  "  '"*  '='"**•■ 

who,  under  the  rules  of  war,  were  entitled  to  piotecti<»i,  were  in- 
stantly bound  and  led  out  to  execution. 

The  act  was  too  atrocious  to  be  sustained  even  by  die  pablic  opilH 
ion  of  that  time.  Truman  was  brought  to  trial  by  tiie  L^^latoxe  <tf 
Maryland,  and  found  guilty  in  that  he  did  "  in  a  barbarous  and  cruel 
mannur  cause  five  of  said  Indians  to  be  kilted  and  murdered,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nations."  How  he  was  punished  does  not 
appuar,  for  the  records  are  lost.'  When  Colonel  Washington  re- 
tiirneil  to  Jamestown,  and  took  liis  seat  in  the  Assembly,  Berkeley 
Nui.i,  in  liis  oppiiinf,'  aildress,  "  If  they  [the  Susquehan nocks]  had 
kilk!(i  n»y  gniiidfiitlur  and  my  grandmother,  my  father,  my  mother, 

'  Kur  iho  fiiU.Ht  ii;irr;itivp  of  ull  these  tTuiuiu-tiolu,  aco  A  letiura  before  the  MarjrUad 
ni>ioriiiil  Suciity,  li_v  S.  f.  Slroeter,  publiabed  in  Ilin.  ilwj.,  vol  i. 
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and  all  my  friends,  yet,  if  they  had  come  to  treat  in  peace,  they 
should  have  gone  in  peace." 

This  public  rebuke  was  Washington's  only  punishment.  Their 
indUnre-  Tcvenge  the  Indians  took  into  their  own  hands.  Though 
**"*'*°°-  the  fort  on  the  Piscataway  was  strong  and  capable  of  de- 
fence, they  had  laid  in  no  provisions  for  a  long  siege.  In  the  night, 
while  the  camp  without  slept  uususpicious  of  danger,  the  Susquehan- 
nocks,  with  their  women  and  children  —  leaving  behind  only  a  few  old 
men  —  crept  out  silently  among  their  enemies,  killing  ten  of  them  as 
they  went,  and  escaped  to  the  forest. 

Arousing  other  tribes,  they  spread  dismay  along  the  Rappahanoek 
and  the  James.  Through  the  following  winter  they  spread  through 
Virginia,  almost  to  Jamestown  itself.  Their  object  was  rather  re- 
venge than  plunder.  *'  In  these  frightful  times,"  says  a  narrative 
written  a  few  years  afterward  by  one  of  the  planters  who  related 
what  he  saw,^  "  the  most  exposed  small  families  withdrew  into  our 
houses  of  better  numbers,  which  we  fortified  with  pallisadoes  and 
redoubts ;  neighbours  in  bodies  joined  their  laborers  from  each  plan- 
tation to  others  alternately,  taking  their  arms  into  the  ffields  and  set- 
ting centinels  ;  no  man  stirred  out  of  door  unarni'd,  Indians  were 
(ever  and  anon)  espied,  three,  4,  5,  or  6  in  a  party,  lurking  through- 
out the  whole  land  ;  yet  (what  was  remarkable)  I  rarely  heard  of 
any  houses  burnt  ....  or  other  injuiy  done  besides  murders,  except 
the  killing  a  very  ft*w  cattle  &;  swine."  Sixty  of  the  colonists,  be- 
fore the  spring  came,  had  fallen  victims  to  this  savage  warfare  along 
the  York,  the  James,  and  the  Rappahannock. 

In  this  season  of  dire  distress  Berkeley  was  strangely  inefficient  or 
inefflrieucv  uupardouably  indifferent.  Even  the  Susquehannocks,  sat- 
of  B«frkoicy.  \^l\^^^\  '^yitli  tht»ir  bloody  work,  made  overtures  of  peace,  to 
which  they  receivtnl  no  answt?r  ;  tlui  colonists  ap{>ealed  to  him  for 
protection,  but  he  was  moved  neither  by  their  sufferings  nor  their 
prayers.  The  time  had  come  when  they  must  depend  upon  them- 
selves for  safety.  In  securing  that,  came  the  opportunity  to  redress 
mucrh  other  wron^. 

Among  the.  owners  of  i)lantations  on  the  James  was  young  Na- 
xaihrnniei  tluuiiel  Hacou,  the  cousin  and  heir  of  a  rich  and  well-known 
*'^*^"'  Jamestown  citizen  of  the  same  nanu\     Although  he  was 

not  yet  thirty,  and  had  joined  his  relative  in  Virginia  less  than  three 
years  before,  he  was  ahvady  of  sutlicient  mark  in  the  province  to 
have  been  api)ointed  member  of  the  council,  and  to  have  gained  an 
influence  among  his  neighbors  that  impli(*d   unusual  qualities  in  so 

1  The  B*tjinmnij,  Pntt/nss,  and  Conclusion  of  Bacon's  Htbellion.     By  T.  M.     Kepobliahed 
in  F<'rrt\s  Tracts,  vol.  i. 
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yoxmg  A  man.  He  lived  upon  an  estate  called  Carles,  on  the  river,  a 
litUe  distance  belov  Richmond ;  but  he  also  owned  a  plantation  near 
Uie  falls  of  the  James,  —  perhaps  where  the  place  called  "Bacon 
Qnarter  Branch"  still  keeps  his  name.^  Here,  in  the  late  winter  or 
early  spring  of  1676,  a  band  of  savages  stole  into  the  clearing,  and 
killed  two  persona,  —  a  servant,  and  Bacon's  overseer,  whom  he  held 
in  high  esteem,^ 


The  young  man  had  been  already  greatly  excited  by  the  A 
of  tlie  people  about  him,  and  it  needed  only  this  appeal  to  penooal 
interest  .ind  feeling  to  move  him  to  action.  His  neighbors,  one  and 
all,  looked  to  him  aa  their  leader  ;  and  he  and  they  had  "  sent  ofteo- 
times  to  the  Governor,  humbly  beseeching  a  commission  to  go  againrt 
those  Indians  at  their  own  chai^."  But  no  commission  came.  "The 
misteryes  of  these  delays  were  wondered  at,*'  and  the  minds  of  the 
people,  bitter  with  other  grievances,  were  filled  with  "  sarmises  and 
nitirmiirings."  The  climux  came  when  Bacon  himself,  stmck  at  last 
in  his  own  family,  swore  that  he  would  avenge  his  overseer's  death, 

'  Camplicirs  Ilitiorti  nf  VtrglHta. 

*  Thun-  an-  wv.nil  .-niiiiin|MirBry  iiirounn  o(  Bucon'n  Rrhcllinn.  The »o railed  " Bnr- 
wrll  .\<-riiiiul."  fiiiDKl  IIIIIII1IL'  thp  ]in]>i-ri(  uf  Cnpluin  Xnthniiid  Bnrwell,  of  Virtpoln,  nnil 
jiuKIMiM,!  in  .l/„,,».  ///,/.  ,s-.^.  fall..  Smw\  S«riCB,  ral.  i.,  is  incomplete.  Th«t  bj-  "T.  M." 
in  F.>n-i.'-  //,\/,  yV.ir(f,  i.,  is  (lii>  fiill.-iit.  Si-e  tiro  An  Anouiil  of  (wr  I^nte  TrmlUt  in  Vtr- 
Vini'.i.  Kv  Mr-  An.  <  iitCiii,  .if  Q.  Cro'kH.  ill  Force,  i.,  9th  paper;  A  Litt  of  Ihrnr  Exteatri 
/■"  Ike  /.'((>■  R'lilli'in  III  IVr^iniu.  clc,  itiiil.,  10th  paper ;  aod  the  dorumcnta  iii  ihr  appeo* 
<]ix  1»  i'li:i[i.  V.  ill  llurk'a  //lafory  of  Virginia,  vol.  ii. 
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and  that  should  news  of  another  murder  reach  him,  he  woald  march 
oat  against  the  savages,  '^  commission  or  no  commission/^ 

Such  news  was  liut  a  little  while  in  coming  ;  and  he  kept  his  word. 
A  force  whose  numbers  are  differently  stated  at  ninetv,  three  bun- 
dred,  and  even  six  hundred  men,*  gathered  about  their  leader.  Bat 
even  on  the  <»ve  of  their  march,  they  sent  once  more  to  Berkeley  for 
authority,  warning  him  that  should  he  not  send  it  by  a  certiiin  day, 
BmrontMk*-  ^'**-y  ^vould  go  without  it.  It  did  not  come,  and  at  the 
tbefl#-i.i.  appointed  time  the  expedition  moved.  It  had  gone  only  a 
short  distani'e,  before  it  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  bearing  in  hot 
haste  a  pnx-larnation  from  the  Governor,  denouncing  all  as  rebels  who 
did  not  disperse  and  return  to  their  homes  before  a  given  date.  This 
was  decisive,  and  the  line  must  be  drawn  at  once  between  such  as 
would  brave  tlir^  final  threat  of  the  authorities  and  such  as  would  tarn 
back  whil<*  it  was  yet  possible.  Fifty-seven  of  his  company  kept  on 
into  the  wiMerness  with  Bacon  ;  "those  of  estates,"  who  feared  their 
confiscation,  returne<l  with  discontented  obedience  to  save  their  prop- 
erty. 

Bacon  and  his  party  had  not  accomplished  that  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  part  of  Indian  warfare,  the  finding  of  the  enemy,  when 
their  su])pli«*s  bej^an  to  run  low.  Coming  upon  the  fortified  village 
of  a  fri<*ndly  tribe,  they  asked  th(i  savages  for  provisions,  with  offers 
of  pay.  If  the  wliile  men  would  wait  till  the  next  day,  thev  should 
have  what  thf»y  ask<*d,  was  his  answer.  It  shows  what  was  the  pop- 
ular opinion  of  the  (Jovernor,  that  a  suspicion  at  once  arose  among 
th(»  Baron  j)arty  that  these  Indians  wc^re  acting  by  his  direction.  It 
was  absohitelv  necessary  that  food  should  Ix*  had.  Wading  **  shoulder 
derp"  through  the  creek  that  ran  before  the  palisades,  they 
fri.h.iiy'in'  pn*sse<l  their  recpiest.  A  shot,  coming  from  some  unseen 
rnrniy  as  nii^ht  was  falling,  killcMl  (me  of  the  troop,  and 
aroused  a  suspicion  that  the  Indians  were  rei'uforeed.  An  attack  was 
nuule,  lh<*  Uivi  taken  and  burned,  and,  aec<u'<ling  to  Bacon's  own 
account,  one  hmnln-d  and  iifty  Indians  were  put  to  the  sword.  It 
was  the  annihihition  of  the  tribe  of  Suscpiehannoeks.  That,  it  was 
thought,  must  put  an  end  t<i  all  furth<'r  troid)le  from  the  savages, 
and  the  (^olonists  disprrsc*!. 

The  snppcjsed  (Milhisifni  of  Sir  William  Borkoloy  and  the  Indians 
iJrrkrW'v  in  '^'^^^  *'*^^  uiucli  <*olor  of  i>robal)ility,  —  that  the  Governor,  so 
itonmli"'  s(M)n  as  he  was  satisticd  of  the  d(>terinined  purpose  of  Bacon 
''"**'■  an<l  his  nu»n,  ha<l  tak«*n  a  troop  »»f  horse  and  set  out  in  pur- 

suit.    He  did  not  rea<'h  them  :  but  his  <l<\scrtion  of  the  capital,  at 

>  Hiirk.  ii.  lt*.4,  !*;i\>i  ".jx  litiinln'tl ;  Burwi>Il.  p.  10.  <i:iy<  "  ;il)uut  wvcnty  or  niDetjr  per- 
!««>ii*."  T.  M..  i».  11.  ■»a\'«  tliHi'  liuiHlr«'<I  iiu'ii. 
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this  critical  moment,  proved  an  ill-judged  step.  No  sooner  was  he 
well  away,  than  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  planters  to  the  sontb. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  the  Assembly  hentated  and  tem- 
porized, and  allowed  the  rebellion  to  gain  headway.  Hurry-  pBpai„i^ 
ing  back,  Sir  William  found  the  country  everywhere  in  £23S. 
such  commotion  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  concessions.  "'""■■'""•■ 
Among  the  first  demanded  was  the  abolition  of  taxes  for  the  useless 
forts,  —  their  uselessness  now  doubly  shown, — and  the  diesolation  of 
that  long  Assembly  which  had  not 
timia  cliaiigi'il  for  liftft^ii  yc-ars 
The  scanty  records  ti-11  us  littl< 
of  the  details ;  but  both  pointf 
yielded,  and  for  the  iiioiiienL  u  <1< 
oeptive  quiet  was  restored. 


The  elections  to  the  new  Assembly,  for  which  writs  were  imme- 
diately issued,  resulted  almost  everywhere,  aa  might  have  ■««*■- 
been  exiwcted,  in  fcivor  of  tlie  popular  party.     A  great  ma-  *"■ 
jority  of  tlio  delegates  were  men  pledged  to  demand  redress  of  the 
people's  grievances.     Bacon,  wliose  great  popularity  was  increased  by 
his  actitin  in  tiiu  Indian  matter,  was  among  the  new  members.     Not- 
witlistiinilin;;  Km  i-ccunt  defiance  of  the  Governor,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  stai't  for  Jiiiiii'stown  on  the  day  appointed.     This  audacity  even  a 
»n  tliiiii  lIcrki'IpY  might  have  resented.     As  Bacon  sailetl 
ivvi"  fv.iin  his  lirimi'  at  Curlea,  on  liis  way  to  the  Assembly's 
■■  sail-liii;it  wiis  liroufjlit  ti)  I'v  an  armed  vessel,  ami  lie  was 
ill.-  .apital  umliT  unvst.    "  Mr.  Bactiu,"  asked  the  Thruf«i»t 
>lil  (i..v.-iiiut.  as  the  .-iilpnt  was  broaglit  before  him,  "have  '''™ 
III)  fcirix^.t  t'>  ln'  a  jreiitleiiian  / "  —  "No,  may  it  please  your  honor." 
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liver  a  sheet  of  paper  confessing  his  crimes  and  begging  pardon  of 
God,  the  king,  and  the  goyemor.'*  There  was  a  brief  silenoe  broken 
by  Berkeley's  saying,  with  real  emotion,  **  Grod  forgive  you  —  I  for- 
give you."  ^ 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  veteran  officer  a  warm  personal 
regard  for  the  brilliant  young  man  before  him.  A  moment  after 
pronouncing  his  foi^veness,  he  started  up  again  from  his  chair  and 
said,  <^  Mr.  Bacon,  if  you  will  live  civilly  but  till  next  quarter  court 

—  but  till  next  quarter  court  —  I'll  promise  to  restore  you  again  to 
your  place  there,"  —  pointing  to  Bacon's  vacant  seat  in  the  council. 
^^  And  in  th'  afternoon,"  says  the  narrator  of  tHe  incident,  **  passing 
by  the  court  door  in  my  way  up  to  our  chamber,  I  saw  Mr.  Bacon  on 
his  quondam  seat  ....  which  seemed  a  marvellous  indulgence  to 
one  whom  he  had  so  lately  proscribed  as  a  rebell."  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  credit*  the  assertion  that  all  this  action  on  Sir 
William  Berkeley's  part  was  treacherous  ;  that  his  kindness  and  his 
emotion  were  both  feigned ;  and  his  reception  of  Bacon  a  mere  de- 
vice to  conciliate  the  excited  planters.  Yet  Bacon  and  his  adherents 
believed  this,  or  at  least,  doubted  that  Berkeley  meant  to  heed  their 
just  complaints.  A  few  days  later,  while  the  Assembly  was  still  en- 
gaged in  a  stormy  debate  upon  the  Indian  question,  ^^  one  morning 
early  a  bruit  ran  about  the  town — *  Bacon  is  fled — Bacon  is  fled!  *  *'* 

The  rumor  speedily  proved  true.  Leaving  no  other  excuse  for 
breaking  his  parole,  than  the  insufficient  one  that  he  be- 
lieved he  was  meeting  treachery  with  treachery,  —  "  having 
information  that  the  Governor's  generosity  •  •  •  .  [was]  no  other  than 
previous  weadlcs  to  amuse  him  and  his  adherents  and  to  circumvent 
them  by  stmtagem,"  —  the  young  man  had  left  Jamestown  to  rejoin 
his  neighbors.  Some  said  his  cousin  had  given  him  ^*  timely  inti- 
mation to  flee  for  his  life ; "  for  that  the  Governor  —  **  seeing  all 
quiet,"  and  noticing  that  the  turbulent  country  people  who  had  come 
to  tlic  capital  had  dispersed  again  on  seeing  justice  apparently  done 
to  their  favorite,  —  had  issued  ^^  private  warrants  to  take  him  againe.*' 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  contemporary  narratives,  on 
wliieli  we  must  rely  for  the  details  of  these  events,  are  not  impartial 
and  may,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  Berkeley.  Niirrow-minded,  arbitrary, 
and  destitute  of  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  common  people,  and 

—  as  ho  soon  showed  himself  to  be — careless  of  human  life,  the 
whole  career  of  the  Governor  hardly  justifies  the  belief  that  he  would 
stoop  to  ^aiu  his  ends  by  deceit  and  treachery.  That  Bacon,  however, 
beliiived  him  eaj)able  of  it,  is  the  only  justification  of  his  own  conduct* 

'  *•  ThriiM'  r<']K»!iting  the  same  words,"  says  T.  M. 

-  T.  M.*i»  ydTTdliue.  •  Ibid. 
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Bacon's  adherents  of  courae  accepted  his  conclusions,  and  all  hope, 
therefore,  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  troubles  ended  with  his  arrival 
among  his  friends. 

Only  a  few  days  of  excitement  and  alarm  had  passed  since  his  es- 
cape, when  news  reached  Jamestown  that  the  rebel  was 
uiarchonon  marching  thither  at  the  head  of  ''an  army  "  of  four  or  five 
hundred  men,  who  liad  mustered  some  thirty  miles  or  more 
up  the  river.  With  ahnost  every  hour  expresses  reached  the  capital 
with  news  of  his  approach.  Berkeley  tried  vainly  to  collect  the 
militia  for  defence  ;  but  many  of  them  were  already  with  the  in- 
surgents, and  no  sufficient  body  could  be  gathered.  On  the  fourth 
<lay  after  the  lirst  news  of  their  coming,  the  horse  and  foot  under 
Bacon  (»ntered  the  town  without  resistance.  They  were  bivouacked 
upon  the  green  close  by  the  state-house,  and  the  proper  disposition 
made  of  them  to  hold  all  the  streets.  This  done,  they  disarmed  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  would  permit  none  to  enter  the  town  without 
giving  up  his  weapcms. 

Amid  this  confusion  the  Assembly  was  called  together  by  beat  of 

drum.     Barely  had    its   scission    been  begun,  when  Bacon, 

vi«.w  with      with  a  double  file  of  fusileers,  took  up  a  position  near  the 

Borkelev . 

corner  of  the  state-house.  The  members  of  the  Assembly 
crowded  to  the  windows,  while  the  Governor  and  Council  went  out  to 
treat  with  the  relx^l  leader.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  ;  in  the 
midst  of  *'the  hubbub'*  Bacon  raged  up  and  down  between  his  files 
of  men,  ''  with  his  left  arm  on  K(»nbow,  flinging  his  right  arm  every 
way  :  *'  the  erowd  about  him  clamoring  with  such  violence  that,  says 
the  narrator,  *'if  in  this  moment  of  furv  that  enraijed  multitude  had 
fain  upon  th(»  frovernor  and  Council,  we  of  the  Assembly  expected 
the  same  imuKMliate  fate."*  B(»rk(»ley,  as  excited  as  liacon,  thrust 
himself  between  the  lines  of  troops,  and  baring  his  breast  to  their 
W(»ai)ons,  cried  **  Here  —  shoot  me  I  'Fore  God,  fair  mark  !  Shoot!'* 
To  whieh  tlie  rebel,  still  commanding  his  temper,  as  it  seemed,  an- 
swere<l,  '*  Xo,  mav  it  ph»ase  vour  honor  —  we  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
vour  head,  nor  of  anv  other  man's;  we  are  eomt^  for  a  commission  to 
save  our  lives  from  tin*  Indians,  whieh  you  have  so  often  promised ; 
and  now  w<»  will  have  it  before  W(»  go  !"  The  (lovernor  turniMl,  and 
walked  toward  his  ]>rivat<»  a])artmeiits,  followed  by  the  (\)uncil ;  and 
Bacon,  now  losinir  his  self-comman<l  entirelv,  followtMl  him  with  "out- 
rageous  j)ostures,"  '*  often  tossing  his  hand  from  his  sword  to  his  hat,** 
and  s<»eming  like  <m«*  <l»*lirious  with  rag(».  "Dam  my  bhmd ! "  he 
shouted,  **  I  '11  kill  Governor,  Council,  AsstMublv,  and  all, —  and  then 
I  '11  sheath(»  my  sword  in  my  own  heart's  blou<l  I" — and  turning  to 
his  men  he  ordered  them  to  point  their  fusils  at  the  windows  filled 
with  anxious  faces. 
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For  a  moment  there  was  wild  excitement ;  the  people  clamored  for 
the  commission  with  shouts  of  "  We  will  have  it !  we  will 
have  it!"   and  the  fusileers  cocked  their  pieces;   when  a  •naogthm 
person  at  the  window  waved  a  handkerchief,  and  called  out 
that  they  should  be  satisfied.     ^^  'T  was  said,"  —  continues  the  narra- 
tive,—  ^^  Bacon  had  given  a  signall  to  his  men  .   •   •   .  that  if  he 
should  draw  his  sword,  they  were  on  sight  of  it  to  fire  and  slay  us ;  so 
near  was  the  massacre  of  us  all  that  very  minute,  had  Baoon  in  tiiiat 
paroxism  of  phrentick  fury  but  drawn  his  sword  before  the  pacifick 
handkercher  was  shaken  out  at  window  !  " 

Excited  as  the  people  were,  both  they  and  the  fusileers,  as  well  as 
Bacon  himself,  had  recognized  the  person  who  waved  the  handker* 
chief  as  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens,  and  believed  that  he  had 
both  will  and  power  to  keep  his  promise.     The  soldiers  lowered  their 

arms,  and  Bacon,  after  a  moment's   consultation,  marched  ^ 

them  away  to  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  In  an  hour  he  iImm  th» 
came  back  alone,  and  going  into  the  Assembly's  room,  ad- 
dressed that  body  vehemently,  demanding  that  the  commission  be  is- 
sued to  him  at  once.  A  large  majority  favored  his  request,  but  no 
one  dared  to  act  decisively.  Bacon's  own  colleague,  Bruce,  hesitat- 
ingly said,  "  it  was  not  in  their  province  or  power,"  or  any  one's  save 
the  Governor*s.  No  one  else  spoke ;  Bacon  retired  *^  dissatisfied,"  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  comparative  quiet  reigned. 

The  unxious  night  that  followed  seems  to  have  produced  a  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  both  Berkeley  and  the  bui^esses. 
The  former  saw  himself  at  last  forced  to  another  compro-  thtBuiw 


mise,  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  came  together  the 
next  morning  with  no  sign  of  the  hesitancy  of  the  day  before.  The 
only  difficulty  was  to  restrain  the  motions  for  the  redress  of  popular 
grievances  long  enough  to  permit  the  all-important  Indian  question 
to  be  fuially  dis|X)sed  of.  Bacon's  commission  was  speedily  passed, 
and  was  promptly  confirmed  by  Governor  and  Council.  But,  in  the 
altered  stiite  of  feeling,  this  was  not  by  any  means  enough.  The 
house  was  in  perfect  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  its 
boldness  incnMisod  with  every  concession.  It  next  passed  an  Act  of 
amnesty  toward  Bacon  and  his  followers,  and  directed  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  letter  to  the  King  justifying  their  action.  A  letter  written 
by  the  Governor,  in  which  ho  complained  to  His  Majesty  that  he  was 
"'  onconipassod  with  rebellion  like  waters,"  was  submitted,  and  received 
by  the  biir;^ess(»s  with  due  respect ;  but  it  was  doubted,  nevertheless, 
that  **  his  honor  sent  all  he  wrote/'  ()tlu*r  versions  of  affairs,  how^- 
ever,  than  that  of  the  Governor's,  were  sent  to  England  by  st»veral 


delej^ates. 
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Then  followed  rapidly  a  multitude  of  reformatory  measures.  The 
Reformatory  franchise  was  again  extended  to  all  freemen.  The  county 
meMures.  magistrates,  who  had  long  had  local  taxation  in  their  own 
hands,  were  now  compelled  to  associate  with  them  a  board  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  people.  The  privileges  of  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  curtailed.  No  one  was  to  be  appointed  to  an  office  who  had 
not  for  three  years  resided  in  the  country.  Propositions  —  possibl}' 
never  carried  out  —  were  made  for  an  examination  of  the  colonial  ac- 
counts. The  Governor's  fees  in  certain  cases  were  restricted ;  his  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  abolished.  The  majority,  now 
altogether  under  the  influence  of  Bacon  and  his  chief  advisers,  Law- 
rence and  Drunimond,  effected  in  a  few  days  more  radical  reforms 
than  the  boldest  would  have  believed  possible  a  week  or  two  before. 
That  they  should  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  minority,  and  only  con- 
firmed by  the  Governor  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  was  a  matter 
of  course.  Some  of  the  tlebates  upon  them  were  very  stormy  ;  and 
party  feeling  ran  so  high  that,  according  to  one  historian,  it  founded 
ftiuds  of  a  century's  duration  between  members  of  the  different  fac- 
tions. The  whole  time  occupied  by  all  this  legislation  was  barely  a 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  it  Berkeley  succeeded  in  dissolving  an  Assem- 
bly which  had  suddenly  become  so  formidable,  —  the  hasty  dissolution 
probably  meeting  with  but  little  opposition,  because  it  was  felt  that 
all  that  could  be  done  at  the  moment  had  been  accomplished. 

Bacon  —  who  had  meanwhile  been  occupied  in  organizing  the  thou- 

siintl  men  allowed  him  by  the  act,  and  in  wisely  appoint- 

on.i  Indian     ing  as  liis  Subordinates  men  who  were  already  known   as 

c^mi^gn.     Qj|i^.^»j.y  i,^  (jj^j  legular  militia  —  now  set  out  for  a  vigorous 

campaign  against  the  Indians  ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  As^sembly,  was  hotly  engaged  in  the  Pamunkey  country, 
driving  the  siivag<*s  successfully  Injfore  him.  No  sooner  was  he  at 
a  safe  distance^  however,  than  events  showed  that  the  acquiescence 
he  had  t^xtortotl  from  the  (lovernor  in  measures  of  reform  wjis  to  be 
but  short-lived.  By  a  petition  which  came  to  him  from  the  people  of 
(ilouct»ster  and  Middlesex  counties  (on  the  pi^ninsula  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  the  York),  Berkeley  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  that  n^gion  were  still  loyal  to  him,  and  opposed  to  the  in- 
Rrnewni  surgcut  party.  lie  crossetl  the  York,  and  called  a  muster  of 
STiM^Ber-  *1^*'  militia  of  the  peninsula.  Twelve  hundred  men  col- 
kfiey.  U»cted  ;  and  relying  upon  their  adherence,  he  once  more  de- 

clared Bacon  a  rebi^,  and  called  upon  them  to  join  in  a  march  against 
him  and  his  army.  He  was  s[H'edily  convinced  of  his  mistake.  Im« 
mediately  *'  arose  a  murmuring  before  his  face,  '  Bacon !  Bacon  I 
Bacon !  *  and  all  walked  out  of  the  field,  muttering  as  they  went| 
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'  Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon,'  leaving  the  Governor  and  those  that  oame 
vrith  him  to  themselves." 

Bacon  was  approaching  the  head  of  York  lUver  when  news  oame 
that  Berkeley  had  again  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  vras  f^gg^t,  „. 
seeking  volunteen  to  pursue  him.  Answering  angrily  "  that  J^S^  ^ 
it  vexed  him  to  the  heart  that  while  he  was  hunting  wolves  x^^>v- 
which  were  destroying  innocent  lambs,"  the  Governor  and  his  follow- 
ers should  seek  to  put  him  "  like  com  between  two  mill-stones,"  he 
turned  his  army  instantly  and  hurried  across  country.  It  was  the  ut- 
lucky  Berkeley,  and  not  the  rebel,  who  now  found  himself  likely  to  be 


■^  •'S_r'   I     "ground    to  powder."     Failing 
completely  in  his  efforts  to  gun 
popular  support,  he  Bed  precipitately  to  Accomac,  across  the  Chee»> 
peake,  and  left  the  province  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent. 

Biicon  wiis  now  virtually  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  Hie  flnt 
uses  made  of  his  power  justified  the  popularity  that  he  en- 
joyed.    Marching    his    force    as  rapidly   as  possible    into  iMqia 
Gloucester  County,  —  where,  in  spite  of  Berkeley's  failure  *"""' 
to  arouse  tliu  poople  at  large,  there  was  still  a  party  in  his  favor, — 
he  deployed  a  largi;  detachment  to  patrol  the  country,  and  to  arrest 
licrki'li'y's  adliiTeiitH,     Tliesu  were  put  under  parole;  but  they  suf- 
foreil  in  nt>  otinT  way,  ami  liis  whole  course  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
enms  and  lomiliatoiy.     He  is  credited  with  offering  to  spare  the  life 
of  ;t  spy  captured  by  his  men,  provided  a  single  voice  out  of  the  whole 
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little  army  should  be  raised  in  bis  bebalf  ;  ^  ^^  whicb  uo  man  appear- 
ing to  do,"  the  prisoner  duly  suffered  deatb.  And  it  was  said  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  rebellion  this  was  the  only  man  put 
to  deatb  in  cold  blood  by  the  insurgents,  while  not  a  single  house, 
even  of  the  Governor's  immediate  and  most  obstinate  adherents,  was 
plundered  or  molested. 

When  Bacon  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  province  to  meet  him  at  Middle  Plantation,  fifteen  miles 

CouTCDtion       -  T  •  •  1    1 

of  the  coio-   from  Jamestown,  it  was  veiy  widely  responded  to.     A  large 
assemblage  gathered  in  the  month  of  August,  and  listened 
to  propositions  for  the  reorganization  of  the  government.     An  oath 
Wiis  to  be  administered  to  the  people,  without  distinction.    Those  who 
took  it  were  to  promise  to  aid  Bacon  in  a  war  against  the  Indians ; 
to  oppose  Berkeley  in  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  them  in  so  doing ; 
imd  to  resist  any  force  which  might  arrive  from  England, 
oath  of  mi.     uutil  its  leaders  should  grant  such  terms  as  would  include  a 
hearing  in  England  of  the  popular  complaints  against  Berke- 
ley's administration.     The  first  two  clauses  were  agreed  to  ^vithout 
hesitation ;   but  to  the  third,  as  an  act  of  flat  rebellion  against  tlie 
Mother  country,  there  wiis  a  determined  opposition,  and  a  "  bloudy 
debate  "  of  twelve  hours  followed. 

It  is  Siiid  to  have  been  turned  in  Bacon's  favor,  after  he  had  elo- 
quently contended  in  vain  against  his  opponents,  by  an  unlooked- 
for  incident.  While  the  discussion  wjis  at  its  height,  a  gunner  arrived 
from  Fort  York,  to  re{)ort  that  the  Indians  had  made  a  raid  under  the 
very  walls,  as  it  were,  of  that  post ;  that  several  persons  had  been 
killed  ;  and  that  othei-s  had  thronged  into  the  works  for  protection. 
Bacon's  point  was  instantly  and  forcibly  made ;  he  asked  the  gunner 
how  it  could  be  that  this  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  could  exist  close 
by  the  strongi^st  work  in  that  part  of  the  province?  The  reply  was 
that  Berkeley,  sailing  into  the  York,  had  on  the  very  day  before  the 
murders  removed  all  the  powder  from  the  fort  into  his  own  vessel. 
This  turned  the  s(»ale,  and  the  majority  consign  ted  to  Bacon's  oath  at 
once.  A  clause  w;us  inserted  in  the  preamble  to  the  oath  setting  forth 
that  *'  Sir  William  Berkt'ley,  Knight,  Gov<Tnor  of  the  Country,*'  hav- 
ing sought  to  divert  the  country's  army  from  its  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians, and  having  failed  therein,  had  '^  withdni\\'n  himself,  to  the 
great  lujtonishment  of  the  people ;  "  and  then  followed  an  explana- 
tion of  th(^  calling  of  the  convention.  Thus  introduced,  and  signed 
by  tlie  members  of  that  Ixnly,  including  some  of  Berkeley's  govern- 
ment, and  nniny  of  the  leading  men  of  the  whole  province,  it  was 
published  immediately  to  the  citizens  at  large.     Writs  for  an  Assem- 

1  T.M. 
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bly  wei*e  issued,  under  the  names  of  four  members  of  the  Council  who 
took  part  in  the  convention's  proceedings,  and  had  sided  throughout 
against  the  Governor. 

The  feeling  among  the  leaders  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  these  decisive  measures  was  that  of  men  spiiituiA 
who  had  begun  a  war  of  independence.     There  was  no  tell-  £S2ii^^£^ 


ing  to  what  lengths  they  might  be  called  upon  to  go.  Their 
talk  was  earnest,  resolute,  and  grave,  —  a  forecast  of  that  which,  just 
a  century  later,  was  to  be  heard  at  Philadelphia  in  a  greater  cause. 
Richard  Lawrence  and  William  Drummond,  the  former  governor  of 
Carolina,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  brain  of  the  enterprise  of 
which  Bacon  was  the  right  hand,  saw  clearly  whither  their  action 
tended,  and  guided  each  step  with  prudent  firmness.  Beside  them,  at 
a  council  of  which  record  is  preserved,  stood  Drummond's  wife,  taking 
part,  with  an  influence  rarely  given  to  a  woman  of  that  day  and 
place,  in  their  debates  upon  the  future.  The  spirited  words  she  spoke 
seemed  half  prophetic.  ^^  The  child  that  is  unborn  shall  have  cause 
to  rejoice  for  the  good  that  will  come  by  the  rising  of  the  country/* 
she  said;  and  to  a  cautious  gentleman,  who  warned  them  of  ^^a  greater 
power  from  England,"  that  would  certainly  prove  their  ruin,  she  an- 
swered, ^^  I  fear  the  power  of  England  no  more  than  a  broken  straw/* 
^^Now  we  can  build  ships,"  she  added,  *^and,  like  New  England, 
trade  to  any  part  of  the  world."  If  all  she  uttered  was  not  to  be  ful- 
filled in  her  own  time,  her  great-grandchildren  were  to  see  it  carried 
out  with  a  broader  significance.     . 

Berkeley,  meanwhile,  was  gathering  at  Accomac  such  of  his  people 
as  could  reach  him  in  his  disadvantageous  position;  but,  at  B«k«ii7«t 
the  best,  the  force  which  he  could  collect  was  a  very  small  ^***^- 
one,  and  his  prospects  seemed  almost  hopeless  until  the  coming  of  aid 
from  England,  when  suddenly  accident  and  the  bravery  of  one  of  his 
followers  changed  the  whole  current  of  affairs.  The  first  direct  act 
of  hostility  which  the  insurgents  attempted  against  him  resnlted  in 
giving  him  the  very  means  he  wanted  to  make  head  against  them. 

Giles  Bland,  collector-general  of  the  royal  customs  in  Virginia, 
was  one  of  Bacon's  warmest  partisans,  besides  being  a  per-  mM,d'»«. 
sonal  enemy  of  the  Governor.  In  the  zeal  which  grew  out  p^**- 
of  both  these  relations,  he  suggested,  and  was  appointed  to  carry  out, 
a  plan  for  Berkeley's  capture.  Taking  advantage  of  his  office,  he  was 
to  boiinl  the  shiji  of  a  certain  Captain  I-#aramore,  that  lay  near  the 
month  of  i\u\  York  River,  ami,  while  pretending  to  examine  her  cargo, 
^vas  to  j)iit  his  men  in  possession  and  take  her  commander  prisoner. 
Act'onnmnicd  by  a  smaller  vessel,  under  one  CapUiin  Carver,  he  was 
then  to  sail  for  Accomac,  where  the  defenceless  Governor  could  easily 
\)f  captured  and  returned  to  Jamestown. 
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The  plan  worked  admirably  as  far  as  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  went, 
and  Bland,  with  his  armed  men.  soon  had  her  captain  shut  up  in  his 
cabin,  while  they  and  the  captured  crew  weighed  anchor  and  made 
ready  to  set  sail.  But  Laramore,  feigning  complete  submission,  as- 
sured Bland  of  his  willingness  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  pro- 
claimed himself  an  enemv  of  Berkeley,  and  so  won  Bland*s  confidence 
that  he  was  again  put  in  charge  of  the  ship,  and  forthwith  made  him- 
self conspicuous  in  furthering  the  preparations.  Followed  by  Carver's 
vessel  and  a  sloop,  all  manned  by  mon*  than  two  hundred  men,  the 
collector  —  or  the  lieutenant-ireneniU  «ts  Bacon  had  commissioned  him 
—  bore  away  for  Aecomac.  In  the  bay  he  compelled  another  sloop 
to  accompany  liis  fleet,  and  so  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  as  the 
adminil  of  four  well-armed  cnift. 

On  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  this  hostile  force,  Berkeley  despaired 
Bi*n.r,*fl«t  ^^  defence,  and  proposed  to  surrender.  But  while  he  was 
im™B4Tii^  debating  with  his  companions,  a  messiige  was  brought  to 
leyn  haudri.  j^jjjj  ^vlii<:h  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Laramore  had  suc- 
ceeded in  smuggling  ashore  a  note,  in  which  he  promised,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor wcmld  send  a  force  to  aid  him,  to  deliver  Bland,  Carver,  and 
their  men.  into  his  hands,  and  to  put  the  vessels  and  their  crews  at 
his  disposal.  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  for  Lanimore^s  repu- 
tation was  not  of  the  best,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  might  be 
merely  acting  the  decoy.  But  Philip  Ludwell,  one  of  Berkeley  8 
warmest  adherents,  decided  the  doubtful  question  by  offering  to  take 
charge  of  the  force  Laramore  proposed,  and  thus  insuring  success  if 
the  captain  were  acting  honestly,  or  making  at  least  a  stubborn  fight 
if  he  were  treacherous. 

At  midnight,  Ludwell  and  a  company  of  twenty-six  picked  men 
pulled  silently  alongside  the  ship.  Laramore  proved  faithful,  and 
the  sl(.*eping  men  on  board,  waking  in  confusion  and  seeing  an  armed 
party  pouring  ov<*r  thtj  sides,  were  overpowered  before  they  knew  the 
weakness  of  their  captors.  It  was  only  needful  to  turn  the  guns  of 
the  larg(?r  vessel  upon  her  smaller  tenders  ;  and  without  the  firing  of 
a  shot  the  formidable  little  fleet  was  taken.  Berkeley  emphasized 
his  triumph  by  hanging  Carver  a  few  days  afterward,  upon  the  shore 
of  th(i  bay ;  and  why  Bland  and  the  other  leaders  escaped  a  similar 
fate  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  (Governor  —  who,  while  the  Laramore 
plot  had  been  maturing,  had  sent  for  Carver  under  a  safe-condact, 
and  tried  to  bribe  him  to  desert  the  Baconites  —  owed  the  stout 
sailor  a  grudge  for  turning  a  deaf  car  to  all  his  arguments. 

The  hesitating  loyalists,  who  had  kept  j)ruilently  aloof  while  Berke- 
ley was  altogether  without  defence  or  resources,  now  rallied,  reani- 
mated by  LudwelFs  exploit.     Fourteen  sloops  and  other  small  craft 


were  soon  added  to  tbe  four  captured  vessels,  and,  with  six  hundred 
men   ready  to  follow  him,  Berkeley  found  himself  at   the 
head  of  a  formidable  force.     Crosaiug  the  bay,  he  took  poa-  oonnatf 
session  of  Jamestown,  on    September  17,  without  meeting  Ji>n>Hn""n 

,  J     J  tmtplund. 

any  attempt  at  reaistanLt.-,  and  at  once  praceeded  to  restore 
his  frieiida  to  their  otiices,  to  rel^tablish  his  old  government,  and  to 
issue  a  new  proclamation  proclaiming  Bacon  and  hia  followers,  (or  the 
third  time,  traitors,  rebels,  and  uutUws. 

The  Governor's  sudden  movement  caught  his  opponents  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  disadvantiige.  Ba- 
con had  conducted  a  short, 
(Incisive  campaign  against  the 
Indians,  marching  from  near 
Petersburg  to  the  Roanoke 
river,  driving  all  before  him, 
'.  ending  at  one  blow  all 


poBsibility  of  any  formidabl.^  hidiati  war  for  years  to  ciiitie.  His  work 
thus  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  regarding  Berkeley  as  now  alto- 
gether powerless,  lie  returned  to  the  neigh borhivx]  of  tbe  James  and 
disbanded  the  main  bmly  of  his  men :  and  as  nearly  all  of  them  were 
planters,  they  quickly  scattered  to  their  homes.  Ho  was  in  this  posi- 
tion when  the  news  of  the  capture  of  .lamestown  resiched  him  through 
Drummond  and  others  of  his  adherents  who  bad  fled  from  the  place; 
t  acting  with  hia  tisuiU  envrgy,  be  turned  at  oaoe  to  the  offetuiT*. 
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Grathering  a  small  force,  to  which  he  added  as  he  marched,  he  came 
rapidly  across  the  country,  and  appeared  before  the  capital 
before  the  just  as  Uic  Govemor  had  finished  his  hurried  preparations 
for  defence  by  running  a  palisade  across  the  neck  of  James- 
town peninsula.  Before  the  besieged  enemy  knew  his  whereabouts, 
—  for  he  had  moved  "  with  a  marvellous  celerity,  outstripping  the 
swift  wings  of  fame,"  — they  heard  his  trumpet  blown  from  the  high 
ground  near  the  town,  and  the  cannon  shot  with  which  he  warned 
them  of  his  presence.  It  was  at  sunset  that  he  appeared  before  the 
palisades  ;  and  by  the  morning  his  men  were  sheltered  behind  earth- 
works, which  they  had  finished  in  apparent  carelessness  of  the  **  3 
grate  guns ''  the  Governor  had  planted  on  his  ramparts,  and  of  the 
ships,  lying  ^'  almost  close  aborde  the  shore  ....  with  their  broade 
sides,  to  thunder  upon  him  if  he  should  offer  to  make  an  onslaute." 

An  account  hostile  to  Bacon  avers  that  he  made  up  for  ^^  the  paucity 
of  his  numbers  *'  by  a  stratagem  that  was  anything  but  creditable. 
Sending  some  of  his  horse  to  scour  the  country  near  at  hand,  he  or- 
dered them  to  take  and  bring  to  him  certain  gentlewomen  living  near 
by,  whose  husbands  were  in  the  town,  that  he  might  hold  hostages, 
as  it  were,  to  secure  the  gnmting  of  all  his  demands.  When  they 
arrived,  he  ^^  sends  one  of  them  to  inform  her  owne  and  the  others 
Husbands,  for  what  purposes  he  had  brought  them  into  the  camp, 
namely,  to  be  placed  in  the  fore  frunt  of  his  men  at  such  time  as  those 
in  town  should  siilly  forth  upon  him.''  According  to  the  writer  of  this 
story,  which  is  not  elsewhere  confirmed, ''  these  Ladyes  white  Aprons  " 
naturally  ''  became  of  grater  force  to  keep  the  besieged  from  falling 
out,  than  his  works  (a  pitiful  trench) ; ''  and  either  "these  considera- 
tions or  some  others  ....  kep  their  swords  in  their  scabbards.'* 
Yet  he  goes  on  to  siiy  that  the  gentlewomen  were  after  all  soon  taken 
out  of  danger,  but  that  a  party  sent  out  by  Berkeley  to  make  an 
attack  on  Bacon's  works,  "  went  out  with  heavie  harts,  but  returned 
home  with  light  heels  ;  "  —  were,  in  short,  driven  back  disgracefully 
by  the  Baconites,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Governor,  "  which  he  exprest 
in  som  passionate  terms." 

The  next  day,  when  Bacon  mounted  three  guns  upon  his  works,  ac- 
tually to  begin  the  reduction  of  the  place,  Berkeley  and  his  adherents 
gave  up  all  hope  of  a  successful  defence.  Befon*  the  rebels  had  fired 
a  single  damaging  shot,  the  lletjt  dropped  silently  down  the  river, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  carrying  Governor,  officials,  troops, 
townspeople,  and  even  their  household  goods,  and  leaving  Jamestown 
a  mere  collection  of  empty  houses. 

When  Bacon  entered,  the  next  morning,  he  found  a  deserted  capital, 
the  guns  spiked,  and  nothing  left  but  a  few  horses,  **  two  or  three 
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wllera  [cellars]  '^^  wine,  and  some  small  qaantity  of  lo^ao  Come 
-with  a  grate  many  tanned  hides."  No  army  oonld  snbeut  apon 
Boch  plunder  ;  nor  would  it  have  profited  Bacon  to  hold  the  ^^^^ 
empty  place.  A  council  vaa  called ;  and  though  among  his  itMrnmA 
people  there  were  many  property<holders  of  the  town,  it  was 
dedded  to  destroy  it,  that  it  might  not  serve  again  as  a  harbor  for  Hm 
enemy.  Lawrence  and  Dnimmond  appUed  the  torch  to  Hicdr  own 
bouses,  at  nightfall ;  and  that  night  Sir  William  Berkeley,  lying  at 
anchor  twenty  miles  below,  saw  the  dark  sky  lighted  by  the  flames 
of  the  first  English  town  built  in  America,  —  the  bistorio  settlement 
of  Smith,  Newport,  and  Wingfield.  The  destruction  was  complete, 
"not  so  much  as  sparing  the  churoh  — and  the  first  that  ever  WM  in 
Viif;inia."     Nor  was  the  place  ever  rebuilt. 


Crossing  the  long  peninsula  between  the  James  and  Tork,  Bmou 
now  established  himself  at  Gloucester  Point,  expecting  to  be  ^^^  ^^ 
attacked  there  by  Colonel  Brent,  who  was  known  to  be  ap-  •■»"■*■ 
proAch!ng  from  Northern  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men. 
Itut  this  attiick,  says  a  contemporary,  "  like  the  ho^;B  the  devill 
Hhcart^d,  jtrodurt'd  more  noyse  than  wool ;  "  for  Brent's  men  nearly  all 
ili'scrtotl  hi'fi)n!  Hiey  caiiii-  in  fiwe  of  the  t-nemy  advancing  to  meet 
tii>-i)].  iiiiil  lift  tlii'ir  I(;adt:i'  " mightily  listonished."  Bacon  was  thus 
left  frci-  to  iittempt  onct'  more  the  org-^nir^tioD  and  quieting  of  the 
province- ;  Mid  Ix'g-.iii  it  by  calling  a  ctmvention  of  the  uncertain  peo- 
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pie  of  Gloucester  County,  to  whom  he  lulmiaistrntnl  tUu  oath  before 
resolved  upon.  Then,  yearning  to  make  liia  fndiau  victories  even 
more  liiial  and  complete,  he  began  to  plan  auutber  expedition  into  the 
interior. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  trifling  illness  wbiub  lie  had  neglected  iu  the 
restless  energy  of  bis  cum- 
paign,  began  to  gain  upon 
him.  In  the  high  tide  of  his 
success  he  suddenly  found 
himself  sinking  rapidly ;  and 


di-8pite  uU  the  efTorts  of  his  peophv  nothing  checked   the  cow 
g^^of       his  diae;ise.     And  so,  says  his  hostile  biographer,  not  wJth- 
^•~  nut  an  unholy  exultation,  "hII  his  strength  and  provi«ons 

bMDg  spent,  [bfl]  surrendered  up  tluu  Fort  he  vas  no  longer  able 
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to  keepe,  into  the  hands  of  that  grim  and  all  conquering  C^ptainei 
Death."  He  died  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1676,  in  the  honae  of 
Dr.  Pate,  near  Gloucester.  His  borial-plaoe  was  kq>t  a  aeoret  that 
has  neyer  been  reyealed.^ 

The  command  of  Bacon's  forces  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  lieuten- 
ant-general, Joseph  Ingram ;  but  the  dead  leader  had  left  bm^vw 
no  one  behind  who  was  precisely  fitted  to  take  his  place,  gjffig^^ 
Lawrence  and  Drummond,  wise  advisers  as  they  had  proved  ^'*'"* 
themselyes,  had  not  the  influence  of  their  more  active  associate  over 
his  followers ;  and  the  loss  of  the  enei^tic  and  brave  commander  dealt 
the  revolution  a  blow  from  which  it  could  not  rise.    The  speedy  cap- 
ture and  execution  of  several  leading  insurgents,  by  a  party  of  Berke- 
ley's adherents,  served  to  intensify  the  despondency  and  panic  that 
prevailed  among  the  great  body  of  the  Baconites ;  and  in  the  coontry 
at  large  the  rebellion  suddenly  died.    A  large  part  of  the  insurgents 
scattered  quickly  to  their  homes,  following  the  impulse  to 
save  themselves  from  the  fate  of  a  lost  cause ;  and  only  the 
leaders,  the  men  who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  or  lor 
whom  pardon  was  believed  to  be  impossible,  were  left  with  a  small 
force  to  make  a  final  struggle. 

Ingram  established  himself  at  West  Point,  on  the  upper  Toik 
River,  a  place  which  Bacon  himself  had  designed  to  make  his  ^  prime 
Randevouze,  or  place  of  Retreat,*'  because  of  its  natural  fadlitite  lor 

1  The  grief  of  Bacon's  friends  and  the  jojr  of  his  enemiea  have  each  Isft  a  tkpmd 
taph,  that  show  the  fervor  with  which  he  was  hoth  loTed  and  hatad,  and  uonnpoad  to 
two  views  that  have  been  and  are  still  taken  of  his  action  and  his  rMtkn  life :  — 

**  Otath  whj  MM  onwiU !  what,  no  oUmt  waj 
To  SMBifcuit  thj  ipllMnt,  bot  thm  to  slaj 
Oarhopeiof  mi&tj\  IAmcIj,  our  all 
Whkh  thTOagh  thj  tjnBj,  with  hlai  wast  fril 
ToitnlsteeMMT 

....    Now  wo  miift  wwnplaiiio 
Since  thou,  in  him,  lutft  moto  than  thoosukl  flaia, 
WhoM  liTct  and  Mfetyt  did  to  miwh  dtpsod 
On  him  them  lif,  with  him  their  Ut«  most  «d. 


While  none  ahall  dore  hie  obeeqoes  to  ring 
In  deeerred  meMoree ;  nntill  tioie  shall  bring 
TmUk  crowned  with  freedom,  sad  trom  daafltf  Ikot 
To  eoond  hia  pntieee  to  poeterlty. 

Here  let  him  reet ;  while  wee  this  tmth  report 
Hee  *■  gone  from  hence  nnto  » liigher  Conrt 
To  plead  hie  Cause  where  he  hy  thie  doth  know 
Whether  to  Ceaeer  hce  wae  friend  or  foe.*' 


In  the  other  epitaph  is  lavished  a  flood  of  ahnse  on  "  his  flagitioos  name" : — 

' '  The  bninmi  to  plot,  the  handa  to  ezecut« 
Projector  IUk.  Death  Joyntly  did  nonrate 
At  biit  blark  Ihtr.     And  whmt  no  Balle  could  mto 
lie  hath  committed  l*riMoner  to  the  f  irave ; 
From  whence  there  '*  no  repriere.     Death  keep  liim  elose, 
We  have  too  manjf  DivtlU  stili  got  loo**."* 
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detetux.  Here  the  priocipal  insurgenta  gathered ;  but  there  were 
smaUer  bodies  at  Greenspring,  a  plaee  beloogii^  to  Berkeley  himself, 
aomewfaat  further  donn  the  river ;  and  at  an  estate  belaiigiiig  to  Ba- 
con's Doudn,  probably  in  the  same  neighboibood.  The  whole  insur- 
gent force  remaining  under  arms  to  gairistxi  these  three  final  strong- 
holds probably  uuuibered  not  more  than  four  handred  men;  while 
in  the  region  about  them  —  now  that  the  death  of  Bacon  led  to  the 
appearance  of  a  host  of  concealed  adherents  of  the  GoTemor,  atw) 
time^servera  who  wished  to  seem  so —  there  were  at  least  as  aaajr  eo- 
emies  as  friends. 

Berkeley  lost  Utde  time  in  taking  adrantage  of  the  new  torn  of 


affhint.  His  first  step,  when  the  news  of  Bacon's  death  had  reached 
him,  had  been  the  sending  out  of  that  party  which,  aa  already  men- 
tioned, hiid  uiptured  and  fxecuted  several  leading  revolutioniBts.  But 
he  was  making  preparations  to  return  in  person  when  he  dispatched 
this  pn-iUminary  expedition,  —  "a  winged  messinger.  to  see  if  hap- 
pily the  Delluge  was  any  whit  abated."  Then  he  ventured  out  from 
bis  "  Ark  "  at  Acoomac,  mid  app<»iirwJ  iti  the  York  River  with  four 
ships  and  "  two  or  three  sloops."  carrying  a  force  of  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  From  the  people  along  tlie  lower  York  he  met  with 
no  resi^anoe  ;  his  return  appeartMl  to  Iw  tnki*n  its  n  mutter  of  fnursx  ; 
and  his  adherenta  in  Oloueeater  County  volunteered  in  U^  numbers 
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to  help  him  drive  out  the  still  troublesome  "  Termin  "  trom  "  th«r 
warm  Kennil."  A  proclamation  of  amnes^  followed,  from  which, 
however,  most  of  the  Baoonite  leaders  still  in  reustanoe  to  his  aathoi^ 
ity  were  excepted,  while  the  bitterness  of  his  enmity  to  Lawrence  and 
Dnimmond  was  shown  by  a  special  mention  of  them. 

Driving  ont  the  last  stabhorn  rebels  did  not  prove  eaay  ym^ 
They  again  and  again  defeated  parties  sent  against  them,  ,,^,„^ 
until  at  last  their  stronghold  at  West  Point  was  lost  through  STimm' 
treachery.  Two  accounts  are  given  of  its  Burrender:  one.  '*^' 
that  the  Qovemor  sent  a  measenger,  (Hie  Qrantbam,  who  by  argu- 
ments and  promises 
persuaded  Ingram 
to  deliver  up  the 
placo ;  the  other, 
that  he  wrote  to 
Wakelet,  Ingram's 
second  in  command, 
offering  him  pardon 
and  a  reward  for 
tile  same  betrayal 
of  his  comrades. 
Ingram  escaped  in 
safety,  and  Wakelet 
appears  to  have  re- 
ceived his  pay,  so 
tliat  it  is  probable 
both  were  con- 
cerned in  the  mat- 
ter. But,  at  all 
events,  the  position 
was  given  up  to 
Berkeley's  officers, 
together  with  the 
less  important  strongholds  at  Greenspring  and  at  Bacon's  honie.  Al 
an  organized  insurrection,  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end;  it  lived  only 
in  the  embittered  spirit  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  who  had 
at  one  time  or  another  been  engaged  in  it,  and  who,  thongh  wanting 
counige  and  persistence  to  carry  it  on  after  the  death  of  their  leader, 
Etiil  iuliieri'd  in  secret  to  the  cause  which  he  bad  so  nearly  made  suc- 
cessful. 

Of  llie  other  cliief  itctora,  Lawrenco  escaped  into  the  wilderness  j 
but  Driiminond,  t«-(<king  safety  by  hiding  himself  for  a  time  in  the 
swamp  of   t)u!   ChickaUominy,  was   captured   there   in   the  dead  of 
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winter,  overcome  by  cold  and  hanger.  On  the  20th  of  January,  the 
Fat*  of  the  ^y  ^fter  his  capture,  he  was  brought  before  Berkeley  at 
'"*"  Bacon's  house,  the  former  station  of  one  of  the  smaller  bands 
of  insurgents.  The  old  Governor's  triumph  had  come.  This  man  and 
Lawrence  were  i-egarded  by  him  as  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  he 
hated  them  with  a  pr^sitive  ferocity.  He  greeted  the  prisoner  with 
a  low  bow.  *"  Mr.  Drummond,"  he  said,  ''  vou  are  verv  welcome  ;  I 
am  more  glad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Drummond, 
you  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an  hour.'*  Drummond  answered  with 
courage  and  dignity,  "What  your  honor  pleases*;"  and  when,  three 
hours  later,  his  sentence  was  carried  out  at  Middle  Plantation,  he  met 
death  bravely.  He  was,  says  one  of  the  narratives,  a  sober  Scotch 
gentleman  of  good  repute,  and  he  left  a  name  which  few  even  of  his 
enemies  treated  with  disrespect,  except  in  the  one  matter  of  his  polit- 
ical action. 

Berkeley  used  the  power  that  victory  gave  him  without  mercy. 
For  a  time  there  was  in  Virginia  an  actual  reicm  of  terror. 
inflicted  bj  and  no  man  knew  when  he  might  be  seized,  condenmed,  and 
executed.  Drummond's  little  plantation  was  seized,  and  his 
wife  and  five  children  were  driven  from  it  *'  to  wander  in  the  woods 
and  desarts  till  they  were  ready  to  starve."  It  was  proposed  to  ex- 
pose the  bones  of  Bacon  hung  in  chains  upun  a  gibbet ;  but  his  body 
had  been  so  carefully  concealed  that  all  attempts  to  find  it  proved 
useless.  Punishments  of  all  kinds  —  fine,  confiscation,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  and  many  ingenious  minor  penalties  —  were  inflicted 
right  and  left,  until  even  the  Governor's  friends  expostulated.  Their 
counsel  would  perhaps  have  been  in  vain,  had  not  a  sudden  check  of 
a  more  |)owerful  sort  been  put  upon  the  angry  knight's  revenge. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1G77,  the  tardy  assistance  sent  from  Eng- 
ArriTaiof  huid,  in  reply  to  Herkc^ley's  petition  of  many  months  before, 
^STfnim*"""  s^'iived  in  the  Janitis  Uiver.  But  it  did  not  come  precisely 
kiikUimi.       Jjj   ^jj^.   fQr,u   which   tlui  Governor's  party  wished.     In  the 

small  fleet  that  anchored  below  the  ruins  of  the  capital  was  Colonel 
Herbert  Jeffrevs,  armed  with  a  commission  to  succeed  Sir  William  in 
his  offin*,  whili*  he,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Berry,  the  admiral,  and 
Colonel  Morrison,  who  had  b<M»n  Berkeley's  substitute  for  awhile  in 
1661,  broiij^ht  ap[X)intment8  as  eommissioners  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  affairs  after  its 
suppression.  Berkt»h»v  wjis,  it  is  true,  to  aid  them  in  this  work ;  but 
in  n*ality  his  own  conduct  was  under  examination,  and  he  found  him- 
self at  once  in  the  attitude  of  a  defendant.  The  instructions  of  the 
commissioners  authorized  them  to  gnint  anmesty  to  those  who  should 
submit  and  give  bonds  for  future  good  behavior,  excepting  Bacon, 
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wbtMe  death  wu  not  known,  of  oonne,  when  the  fleet  left  England ; 
bat  still,  a  diBcretionary  power  to  puniEh  other  leaden  and  those  eipe- 
cially  obnoxioiiB  was  left  in  thcar  hands. 

The  English  ofiQcials  pat  a  speedy  end  to  the  syotem  of  drnm-head 
coarta-martial,  by  which  the  Oovemor  had  brongfat  so  many  ^ 

of  bis  enemies  to  execution.    From  the  time  of  their  arriTal  »»*. 
(soon  after  whioh  an  Aeeembly  met  at  Green  Spring)  the 
trials  <^  Baoonite  prisoners  were  conducted  with  dae  form  aitd  o 


by  tho  civil  power,  A  it-w 
still  Buffered  death,  nmon^r 
whom  was  Gilox  Bland, 
whose  conspiracy  to  take  the 
Governor  wtw  m  patent  that 
all  the  influence  exerted  in 
his  bt'hiilf  v/iia  powerless  to 
save  him :  but  thi<  general 
reign  of  persecution  and  era-  Bt.iwn,t  oap*rtun, 

elty  ceased  with  the  Commissioners'  interference.  Local  eoorta  winked 
at  the  means— sometimes  ludicrously  ingenious  —  by  which  the  spirit 
of  ignominious  punishmi-iitB  was  generally  evaded,  even  when  the 
letter  was  airried  out.  John  B^well  and  Thomas  Gordon  wore 
"  amull  tape,"  and  William  Potta  "  Afanchester  binding,"  instead  of 
the  haltera  with  whirii  they  were  ordered  to  appear  in  public.  Rome 
fifty  peranns  were  excepted  from  the  aniDcstv,  including  those  al- 
ready executed  or  banished,  ami  acta  of  attainder  were  passed  against 
twenty  :  but  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  all  the  measures  deinded 
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upon  were  at  all  rigidly  carried  out.  In  their  report,  Jeffreys,  Mor- 
rison,  and  Berry  spoke  in  the  severest  terms  of  Berkeley's 
miMiooen'  course  In  trying  men  by  martial  law  after  peace  had  been 
reestablished ;  and  their  investigation  of  the  charges  whidi 
the  people  made  against  him  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  positive 
leaning  toward  the  side  of  his  accusers.  Gradually  the  country  be- 
came quieter.  Protected  by  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
Assembly  took  a  more  independent  tone,  and  the  Virginians,  encour- 
aged for  a  moment  to  believe  that  they  had  gained  something  of  that 
redress  for  which  they  had  hoped,  gradually  settled  back  into  the  quiet 
life  of  their  plantations.  Bacon's  rebellion  had  cost  the  col- 
the  rebel-  ony  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and 
months  of  anarchy  ;  but  it  had  shown  the  people  their  own 
power,  and  had  developed  an  independence  that  wjis  to  bear  fruit 
long  after.  When,  in  October,  1677,  the  royal  Commissioners  seized 
the  Assembly's  journals  for  investigation,  and  that  body  indignantly 
protested  that  *'  such  a  power  had  never  been  exercised  by  the  King 
of  England,  and  could  not  be  authorized  even  by  the  great  seal,"  they 
virtually  asserted  the  principle  of  colonial  legislative  rights  for  which 
their  descendants  fought  a  hundred  years  later. 

When  the  fleet  of  the  Commissioners  returned  to  England  in  April, 
Berkeley  went  with  it,  leaving  Jeffreys  Governor.  The  old  cavalier 
was  ill  and  broken  in  spirit.  The  bitter  outbreak  of  his  revenge 
was  possibly,  as  it  was  urged  on  his  behalf,  a  result  of  the  "  peevish- 
ness "and  irritability  of  age.  He  had  one  longing  left, — 
returoJ to  to  justify  liis  couduct  iu  the  eyes  of  the  King,  whose  approval 
^"  would  have  consoled  him  for  all  else.  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  disappointed.  Opinion  both  in  Parliament  and 
at  court  he  found  to  be  bitterly  against  him.  It  is  said  by  one  writer 
that  he  was  roetMved  by  Charles  with  kindness ;  but  it  was  generally 
lx»lieved  that  he  was  treated  with  entire  neglect,  Jind  did  not  see  the 
King  at  all,  —  sinking  rapidly  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  until,  in 
a  few  weeks,  he  died  broken -hearte<l  and  disgraced.  There  came  back 
to  Virginia  one  who  had  l>een  his  servant  on  his  voyage  and  till  his 
iiinninem  death,  **from  whom  a  report  was  whispered  about,  that  the 
and  dtth.  King  did  say,  *  that  old  fool  has  hanged  more  men  in  that 
naked  count rv  than  he  had  done  for  the  murther  of  his  father.' " 
This  speech,  says  the  gossiping  writer  who  records  it,  coming  to  the 
old  Governor's  ears,  hastened  his  death:  So  that  "  he  dyed  soon 
after  without  having  st»eii  his  Majesty  :  which  shuts  up  this  tragedy." 
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QotBT  BioiHHiKO  or  THK  Eholisb  Kdlk.  —  Thb  AsxiwiiTKAncn 
Tbb  Nbw  Jebbbt  Ob&ht.  —  Abbital  or  Cabtsbbt.  —  Sbttlhmbx' 
AMD  Eliiaubtii.  —  Thb  Cohmbotiovt  BontDABT. —  Thb  Nambb  j 
or  THB  I>Bovi)ioB.  —  Thb  "Dukb'i  Laws."  —  Emoubb  Ofvioialb.  —  Ths  Wab 
SBTWKBH  Erolaiw  ABB  TBB  Nbtbbbiukm. — DiBOOiraMrT  Dt  Loiw  jBUaik  — 
Nkw  Yobk  AMD  Camada.  —  Thb  Fbbmoh  amo  TBB  HoBAWsa.  —  Tn  Puob  or 
Bbbda.  —  AnittMisTBATioM  Or  LoTBLAcB.— FwMKiM  Or  IBS  TBomnm. —Ttm 
Towr  or  Nbw  YoBx.  — Rbmbwbd  Was  »  BuBOra.— Tiu  Bb-oomqomt  or  Tnr 
NBtnKBiMtHP.  —  Colyb's  Admimistbatiom. — Nbw  Nbtbbbumd  ohbko  to  Xvo- 

LAHP   BT  thb    PbACB    OF    WbITNIMBTEB. 


The   people   of    New   Amstardam 
k-amu<l,  iilnioot  as  noon  lui  the  gamsou 
of    tile    fort    had    dieappparF^    down 
BuavtT  Street,  aud   the   Kogliah   flag 
v....  m  iht  Kiii>.  vaa  recc^izecl  as  flying  from  its  flag- 

staff, that  the  cimnge  which  had  taken  place  was  not,  to  their  dull  aen- 
aitivoiu'ss,  :i  vi'it  essoiitial  one.  Stuyvesant,  no  doubt,  when  aai«b*([in. 
he  h:ul  sei-ii  his  ti-<>op  ssifely  embarked  for  HolUnd,  stumped  E}^"" 
back  intii  Urn  town  in  profound  depression.  But  deprea-  ™'*- 
aion  nijiv  have  turned  to  mge  as  he  met  the  cheerful  bui^hera  who 
had  inHJHted  on  his  surrender,  and  who  could  congratulate  tJiflmselre*, 
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and  almost  reproach  him,  upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  observing  its  terms.  There  was  no  plundering,  no  disorder; 
the  Connecticut  men,  whom  the  Dutch  had  the  most  reason  to  fear, 
were  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  private  property  was  every- 
where respected ;  the  property  of  the  Company  was  protected  from 
molestation  ;  the  course  of  trade  was  no  more  interrupted  than  in  any 
other  brief  interval  of  unusual  excitement ;  and  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  returned  almost  immediately  to  their  usual  channel.  Nicolls 
wisely  acted  as  if  he  were  receiving  a  repentant  province  that  had  for 
a  season  forgotten  its  true  allegiance,  rather  than  as  taking  possession 
of  one  he  had  conquered.  Perhaps  the  Dutch  made  no  very  nice  dis- 
tinctions ;  but  they  could  remember  some  heavy  grievances  under  the 
rule  of  the  Company  ;  this  new  power  promised,  at  least,  that  things 
should  be  no  worse,  and  it  was  clearly  meant  that  the  promise  should 
be  kept. 

A  provincial  government  of  Englishmen  was  presently  organized, 
orgsnin-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  chicfly  of  thosc  who  had  not  before  had  to  do 
S7«*ooT*  ^i*^l^  New  Netherland  affairs,  and  had  no  prejudices.  Gap- 
•'""'^^  tain  Matthias  Nicolls  was  made  secretary ;  Captains  Need- 
ham  and  Delavall,  of  England,  and  Thomas  Topping  and  William 
Wells,  of  Long  Island,  were  counsellors, — two  of  the  former  Dutch 
officers  also  being  sometimes  called  into  consultation.  But,  as  the 
articles  of  surrender  provided,  the  municipal  government  was  nn- 
changed ;  and  the  municipal  court  met  and  transacted  current  bnm- 
ness  on  the  very  day  after  English  occupation.  At  Fort  Orange  — 
now  Albany  —  and  at  E^opus  the  same  general  course  was  pursued ; 
at  Rensselaerswyck  Jeremias  van  Rensselaer  was  only  compelled  to 
renew  his  patent  under  the  Duke  of  York,  his  people  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  England.  This  oath  was  also  required  of  the  Datch 
The  oath  of  ^^  Ncw  York ;  and  although  it  excited  some  opposition  at 
auagunce.  gj.gj.  ^ecauso  it  was  not  prescribed  in  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, it  wiis  tiiken  in  October  by  all  the  leading  Dutch  inhabitants. 
Even  Stuyvosant  and  his  immediate  followers  consented  to  this  when 
satisfied  that  it  did  not  affect  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Nor  was  this 
frank  acceptance  of  a  new  allegiance  the  only  evidence  of  the  general 
content ;  the  city  magistrates  sent  an  address  to  the  Duke  of  Yoric 
avowing  their  warm  a[)proval  of  the  new  Governor,  and  of  their  hopes 
of  prosperity  under  his  rule. 

No  sooner  was  the  province  fairly  in  English  hands  than  new  names 
Gimntsto  woFc  given  to  different  portions,  its  boundaries  were  as  far  as 
BDKitiihmra.  possible  dcfiiK^d,  and  grants  of  land  were  made  to  English- 
men. That  region  lying  bt»tween  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  was 
named  Albania,  and  grants  and  purchases  were  made  within  its  boon- 
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daries  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  and  from  the 

Raritan  to  the  Achter  Cnl,  now  Newark  Bay.'  Bnt  before  Nicolla,  in 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York,  had  taken  possession  of  all  New  Neth- 
erland,  the  Duke,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  granted  in  June, 
1664,  the  whole  country,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware,  and  from 
latitude  41°  40'  to  Cape  May,  to  two  favorites  of  the  court,  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carte- 
ret. Thus  New  Netherland,  be- 
fore it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  had  been  divided 
into  two  provinces,  and  the  divis- 
ion, it  is  supposed,  was  made  at 
the  instigation  oF  that  Captain 
John  Scott,  who,  not  long  before, 
and  on  doubtful  authority,  had 
attempted  to  wrest  Long  Island 
from  the  Dutch.  To  the  new 
province  the  name  of  New  Ceesa^ 
rea,  or  New  Jersey,  was  given, 
in  commemoration  of  Carteret's 
defence  of  the  Channel  island  of 
Jersey  against  the  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1649.  »«i  rf  »»  c«t.rrt.. 

Of  this  grant,  however,  Nicolls  knew  nothing  till  June,  1666,  when 
Captain  Pliilip  Carteret  arrived  as  governor  of  the  new  ntpatot 
l)rovince,  Tliere  was,  of  course,  no  alternative  but  to  re-  '•*  ""'■ 
ceivo  witli  courtesy  one  coming  armed  with  such  credentials,  tfamq^ 
Nicolls  representtid  to  the  Duke  .that  be  had  hastily  given  away  the 
fairest  portion  of  Ins  dominions.  '■'■  But  I  must  charge  it  upon  Cap- 
tain Scott,"  he  wrote,  "  who  was  born  to  work  mischief  as  far  as  be 
is  credited,  or  his  parts  serve  him."  * 

A  storm  h:iil  driven  Carteret's  ship,  the  Philip,  into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  but  iti  July  she  arrived  at  New  York,  and  a  few  days  ^i^ni  ai 
later  anchored  off  tlie  point  now  known  as  Elizabethport,  *■** 
New  Jersey,  :tiid  landed  her  thirty  emigrants.  At  the  head  of  these 
people,  Ciirtentt,  with  a,  hoe  over  his  shoulder,  marched  to  the  spot  he 
had  chosen  for  a  settlement,  two  or  three  miles  inland,  and  to  which, 
in  honor  of  the  Lndy  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  he 
yavn  her  nanii'.     Hit  found  at  the  point  where  he  and   bis   people 

I  Ai'lHi-rCiil.  or  Kol  =tlic  ml  nthwr  (heliiuU)  tliecreat  Bay  ;  corrupted  into  After  CdI, 
uiiil  lUcii  Artliiir  Kil,  »iiil  iinw  HpplJvd  to  SIhIsd  LiUnd  Soand. 

-  1.--WT  of  Nk-oIU  ti)  the  Duk<-  nf  York  in  tbe  Sutu  Paper  Office,  cited  by  ChallMr* 
■ml  othi'r>;  alw>  Utter  to  the  EmI  of  Cl*rendoD.    t/.  Y.  Hit  Soe.  CM.  I8«9. 
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\M1A0A  faar  haSlya  wiio  had  taken  fUTuwiiTu  of  hiidi  under  tlie 
gnuit  wfai'Jk  had  be^n  made  by  XkxjLs.-  Tbe  nev-eomen  brought 
with  thfzta  tb^  title  of  a  new  English  proTinoe.  and,  thoogh  more 
than  oiiti  f^M\f:m*tTii  had  b^n  fOirW^T  made  bv  the  Datcfa  on  this  side 
the  Bay  of  New  York«  this  waa  the  actual  beginning  of  the  State  of 
Xew  Jen>ey  at  Elizabeth. 

Four  yean  before,  the  West  India  Company  had  disoemed  and 
f»ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  discontent  and  apprehension 
rv'i«f*'Ai  *A  felt  by  so  many  of  the  English,  b^th  at  home  and  in  the  col- 
iiAf^T.  J*"-  oniefl,  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  Directors  in- 
ibj;  5»««  j<T.  vited  them  to  settle  on  the  Raritan,  or  in  its  neighborhood, 
and  offered  them  most  favorable  terms.  Three  of  the  mag- 
istmtett  of  Xew  Haven.,  —  where  this  discontent  was  very  general, — 
Matthew  Gilliert  the  Deputy  Governor.  Benjamin  Fenn,  and  Robert 
Treat,  entered  into  negotiation  with  Stuyvesant  upon  this  subject,  on 
lN;haIf  of  some  New  Haven  people,  and  found  no  di£Bcnlty  in  getting 
from  the  Dutch  grjvernor  the  promise  that  a  hearty  welcome  would  be 
given  and  religious  freedom  be  secured  to  any  Puritan  colony  that 
should  plant  itsi^lf  within  the  Dutch  jurisdiction.  But  the  English 
askc^l  alsf>  for  |x>litical  independence,  and  the  negotiations  were  sus- 
pended. The  question  of  civil  relations  Stuyvesant  felt  most  be  re- 
ferred to  his  su|3eriors  at  home. 

P2ven  that  concession,  he  was  instructed,  the  Directors  were  disposed 
U}  make  to  silino.st  any  degree,  provided  that  Dutch  supremacy  was 
af;knowledgcMl  in  the  last  appeal.  The  New  Haven  people  were  the 
more  eager  to  set  up  iin<^w  for  themselves  when  the  Winthrop  charter 
brought  thcMii  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  and  they  would, 
|M*rhiiim,  ha<l  then?  been  time  enough,  have  yielded  somewhat  in  their 
drnuindH.  But  whil(3  dii)loniacy  hesitated  events  made  no  halt.  Be- 
fon*  liny  agre*Mii<*nt  could  be  reached,  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  New 
Nrthrrluiid  (M>uH(*d  to  be  a  Dutch  colonv,  and  the  Duke  of  York  had 
gntnti'd  to  its  lunv  proprietaries  the  whole  region  from  the  Hudson  to 
tln»  Deluwiiro. 

Tn»jit  and  his  friends,  nevertheless,  were  not  turned  from  their  pnr- 
Thririimiifu  !">***'•  Tlicy  couUl  at  lejist  fi^cc  themselves  from  obligations 
un"i.T  "•r-  '"^^^  *^'*'**  ^'*'^^  '**"^  l)econie  intolenibly  irksome,  though  new 
'•*""  (»ni's  hiul  to  \m\  made.    But  the  constitution  Carteret  brought 

with  him  w:im  as  libtTul  as  a  proprietary  government  could  be;  relig- 
ious lilMM'ty   w:is  guaninteed,  with  the  usual    reservation   providing 

*  III  llir  Iiiii;:iti«>ii  wliirli  aruM'  out  of  tiii*'>('  conflict iii^  clniiiis.  it  was  asserted  on  bebalf 
oC  till*  \\xs\  Hi'ttlon*.  liiiii  ilir  phu't*  was  nuintsl  for  Qut*<>ii  Kli/alK'tli.  Rut  this  was  an  after- 
thoui;lit.  ('urirn-i  iiii«l<>ut>trilly  cullftl  tiio  pliu-r  Kli/;iU'tli.  in  honor  of  his  brother's  wife. 
A*a«l  ./fTM  V  undtt  th*  /'•it/iriffiify  iiwrmmtntg,  by  WiUiam  A.  Wliitehcad. 
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against  license  and  oiTil  disturbance,  bat  granting  to  all  the  mimBtn- 
tions  they  preferred;  a  popular  Assembly  was  to  have  its  share  of 
power ;  tfae  grants  of  lands  to  actual  settlers  were  liberal.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1666  the  site  of  Newark  was  purchased  of  the  bi> 
dians,  and  possession  taken  by  a  parfy  from  Milford,  Connedaont, 
led  by  Treat.*  In  the  autnmn  oUiers  jcnned  them  from  Goilford 
and  Branford.  A  preliminary  agreement  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween Carteret  and  Treat,  bnt  its  precise  character  is  not  ^, 

known.B  That  it  secured,  however,  to  the  new  colony  self-  "  "^•*- 
govenunent,  independent  of  the  proprietaries  and  their  prooiise  tA 


religious  freedom  to  all  comers,  is  probable.  For  the  Branford  peojde 
made  it  a  condition  of  their  joining  the  company  that  lume  ihmild  ba 
admitted  as  freemen,  or  should  have  the  right  to  hold  office,  or  to  vote, 
who  were  not  members  of  a  Congrt^tional  Church.  To  Haa  the 
eniigriints  from  Milford  assented.  Abraham  Pierson  was  chosen  min- 
ister of   the  first  church,  and  the  place  was  named  Newark  in  his 

'  <iordon'ii  Iliftori/  of  Nrw  Jrrtrg. 

■  Thv  price  paiil  for  the  tract  parehuedof  the  Indikni  —  which  fnclndcd  the  ptMant 
nll!ij.'.'<  or  BlnoniMd,  Belleville,  Orange,  and   C»ldw«II  — «u  "fifty  double   hands  of 

IKiHiiiT,  (lud  hmiiirfil  hiUTH  u(  lead,  tweuty  axes,  twenty  coaW,  ten  guns,  twenty  pistol*,  ten 
Rpttk'Jt,  trn  mvcirrU,  fuur  l>laiiket«,  four  barrels  of  beer,  two  pairs  of  breetchos,  fifty  knives, 
■wenly  boon.  f\f\A   hundri'il   anil  tifty  futhnmn  of  wampnm,  two  aoken  of  Uqnors,  or 
•oniPChinL'  tiiuivnlciit,  and  thrte  troopers  ruata." 
"  Whiiehrnd's  UMarical  Utmoir  of  Newark.     C<M.  N.  J.  HiM.  Soc,  voL  tL 
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honor,  as  he  came  from  that  place  in  England.^  Pierson  came  to  the 
new  settlement  at  the  head  of  nearly  all  his  parishioners,  for  Bran* 
ford  —  whose  church  was  the  town  —  refused  to  be  annexed  to  Con* 
necticut  under  the  Winthrop  charter,  to  which  New  Haven  and  other 
towns  had  by  this  time  assented.^ 

In  later  years  the  title  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret  to  lands  occupied 
Qnentions  u  ^7  Elizabeth  and  Newark  was  disputed.  In  boUi  cases  they 
J^^ibI^'"  had  been  purchased  of  the  Indians,  —  at  Newark  by  consent 
uy'a  titto.  Qf  Governor  Carteret ;  at  Elizabeth,  before  Carteret^s  arri- 
val, and  under  warrant  from  Governor  Nicolls.  To  the  division  of 
the  province  he  was  appointed  to  govern,  Nicolls  had  no  alternative 
but  to  submit.  The  Duke,  his  master,  was  as  much  Uie  source  of 
power  in  New  Jersey  as  in  New  York.  - 

Elsewhere,  however,  there  was  room  for  anxiety  and  negotiation. 
New  Haven  and  the  other  towns  along  the  Sound,  which 
Newiuren  had  strenuously  resisted  annexation  to  Connecticut  under 
Dnkes  the  Wiutlirop  patent,  ceased  all  opposition  to  that  measure 
***"  when  confronted  by  one  far  more  to  be  dreaded.     The  grant 

to  the  Duke  of  York  included  all  the  country  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  Delaware.  Local  differences  were  put  aside 
to  meet  this  common  danger.  Puritan  New  England  could  hardly 
conceive  of  a  greater  calamity  than  to  come  under  the  rule  of  the 
popish  brother  of  the  king. 

No  feeling  of  this  kind,  however,  was  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  friendly  reception  given  to  Nicolls.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  the  Connecticut  people  in  the  subjection  of 
New  Notherland.  It  wiis  only  Massachusetts  that  held  back.  There 
was  little  sympathy  in  Boston  with  the  impatience  felt  in  the  colonies 
along  tb(^  Sound  at  the  presence  of  the  Dutch.  But  there  was  un- 
ceasing vi<^ilanct»  lest  tho  government  at  home,  whether  king  or  par- 
liament, should  interfere  with  that  independence  which  Massachusetts 
always  aiini'd  at  and  so  often  abused.  While  that  colony,  therefore, 
from  the  outset  received  the  commissioners  with  coldness  and  distrust, 
Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  tlu»ir  neighbore,  gladly  gave  their  idd 
agsiinst  the  Dutch,  and  then  combined  to  i)reserve  the  int^rity  of 
their  own  territory  ag«iinst  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The   Cieneral   Assembly  of   Connecticut  voted  that   five  hundred 

bushels  of  corn  should  be  presented  to  the  English  commis- 

in  cottiMoti-  sioners.     A  furthcir  irift  of  horses  was  made  when  Governor 

Winthrop  with  six  associates  went  to  New  York  to  enter 

upon  negotiation  with  regard  to  the  boundaries.    In  our  less  austere 

1  Whitehead*!  Memoir. 

^  Tnunbull'ii  HiUory  of  CommeetiemL 
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1^  such  offerings  would  have  been  presented  on  the  one  side,  and  re- 
ceived or  rejected  on  the  other,  as  a  bribe.  The  resolt  in  this  caw 
jaBtifies  no  such  suspicion.  Both  parties  seem  to  have  been  disposed 
to  make  an  honorable  compromise  between  conflicting  clwns.  The 
Connecticut  patent  and  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  covered  tlie 
same  territory.  Connecticut  had,  beudes  her  patent,  the  right  of 
possesaion.  Should  she  be  deprived  of  this,  gained  by  bo  much  toil 
and  sacrifice,  by  virtae  of  a  sheet  of  parchment  and  a  royal  seal  ? 
But  the  Duke  bad  wrested  by  force  of  arms  a  portion  of  his  grant 
imm  a  foreign  power.  What  jnst  claim  could  Connectiout  offer  to 
territory  she  had  never  occupied  though  oovered  by  her  patent  7 


To     these     eoiiaiik'rations 

(Iiiil-  weight,  Hpp»ri>nlly,  was 

-^ '-       -—-     yiviiu.   Tbo  CouuuuUouL  Uel- 

""""""  'co^r.",""! "^  "" ""^  "^ate*  conceded  that  aU  Long 

Island,  —  which  was  granted 

expressly  by  name  to  the  Duke,  and  much  of  which  was  a  part  of  New 

Netlierlimd, —  properly  belonged  to  Kew  York. 

But  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  on  the  mainland  a  singular 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  top(^raphy  of  the  country  was  di„bmIoii 
hIiowii  on  both  aides,  unless  there  was,  as  has  sometimes  been  ^^,5^"" 
Htifjf^i'Mti'ii.  ;i  sliar|i  iKlva.ntAge  taken  by  one  side  of  the  ig-  "" 
iiDriinL'e  of  (lie  ntlier.  The  line,  it  was  understood  in  general  terms, 
shiiiilil  be  run  iilamt  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  Tiiat 
agreed  iiiii'ii  \v:is  t>i  start  at  tidewater  on  the  Mamaroueck  creek  and 
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run  tbeDce  north-aortliwest  to  the  soutliem  boundary  of  Maaaadiu- 
eette.  But  the  mouth  of  Mamaroneck  creek  ia  much  less  than  twenty 
miles  from  tlie  lludaon,  anil  a  lino  drawn  from  it  north-northwest 
would  cross  that  river  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York. 

Tliis  boundary  would  give  to  Connecticut  a  large,  and  the  most 
TiuMUe-  valuable,  portion  of  the  late  province  of  New  Netberland. 
mwit.  Xhat  Winthrop  and  bis  associates  understood  this,  and  pur- 

posely imposed  upon  the  ignorance  of  tbe  English  Commissioners,  is 
incredible.  They  were  anxious  to  rebun  the  territory  they  already 
occupied ;  they  were  willing  to  release  all  claim  to  I^ng  Island   if 


-ir^ii- 


they  were  not  disturbed   on  the  mainland ;  and  they  were  neither 
knaves  nor  fools.     As  a  blunder '  it  was  very  soou  exponed,  as  it  was 

1  That  th(>  beginiiiiiK  wu  twcntf  railei  trom  the  Huilaoa  wm  clearly  k  roUuke.  It  U 
Dot  quite  CO  cluar  that  the  couiiuianoDen  did  not  aoilerUBoU  thut  thr  liuo  cnHwd  tba 
rivor  and  ■t;'™^  <<>  ■'  "'■'^  ^^''"  '7**  opta.  Niwlli  in  k  letter  to  thn  Earl  of  CluBodoA 
{tDCIarmdm  Papon,  N.  Y.  Hal.  Soc.  CtU..  1809.  p.  76).  writu  :"  Yuilr  L4h>  wiU  allKM 
|ierc«iu«  b;  thin  incloacd  dctrnuinxvu,  lietweeiis  Uic  CobiUmod'*  wltli  the  Oovenra'  A 
couDccll  of  Couertieiitt  tliai  tlioM  Townes  npon  the  auiuo  lu  the  Eutwknl  ut  N.  Torln 
did  properly  belong  to  thdr  prendenl  puttcnt,  tut-  lb»t  lliere  rniuyDca  onlj.  One  ninall 
Towiie  to  hi*  Kaj^l  liIahnaM  ol  all  that  trai-t  of  land  from  Coaecticat  Riaer  to  HndsotM 
Riner  which  u  all  the  North  part,  and  wie  cold  that  few  or  none  will  Iwatow  Uieir  L«lHi«r«. 
Oiil}'  one  Towne  i«  Mat«ii  w^  Plaiitvnt  to  which  or  verr  neojo  the  luilcnturc  nachctli. 
abune  thai  70  iu/Im  U  Alhonr  •caied.  who  an  Doe  planicni  but  oulr  « lowiii-  »t  Trade,  wHb 
tlw  Indiana.  Thai  the  exteul  <il  iho  Dukfu  Patient  ia  deurtbed  Ut  jo'  I^n>." 

By  tbe  one  town  "  to  which  or  very  Dear  the  ludanture  reacbotb."  aevenly  inilea  below 
Albaay,  tha  Ommor  muit  have  iiieaut  Ksupiia.  A  linn  rmui  tb«  iiiuuth  of  the  Uamato- 
nock  mnuliiKiMrth-tinrthwHt  and  tonchini;  Ktopui  would  DBt'i!a«trily  if  produced  aam  tin 
riTor  at  that  ^Ctt(-  BeUeviag  Uiia  "  north  part  >i>  cold  that  fow  or  nona  will  Imiiiow  ibalr 
labtM*  "  Qpon  ii,  be  nay  ha**  UiouKbi  il  of  Utile  euuoqtkenca  to  wluch  jut 
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certain  to  be  even  had  it  been  a  fraud.  What  was  done  in  haste  was 
considered  at  leisnre,  and  the  Dnke  of  York  refused  his  assent  to  the 
agreement.  Twenty  years  later,  a  new  line  was  drawn  and  surveyed 
beginning  at  Byram  River,  which  is  essentially  the  present  boundary 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

To  Long  Island,  thus  made,  as  it  has  ever  since  remained,  a  part  of 
New  York,  the  name  of  Yorkshire  was  g^ven.  That,  with  the  neigh- 
boring country,  was  afterward  divided  into  three  judicial  districts  or 
ridings,  in  eadi  of  which  a  court  was  to  sit  three  times  a  year.  The 
present  Queen's  County  (excepting  the  town  of  Newtown)  and  West- 
chester formed  the  Nortii  Riding;  Newtown,  the  present 
King's  County  and  Staten  Island  made  the  West  Riding;  iomma 
the  present  Suffolk  alone  was  the  East  Riding.  There  SSw^tMii. 
was,  however,  some  question  whether  Staten  Island  be- 
longed  to  New  Jersey  or  New  York,  which  was  not  settled  till  1668» 
and  seems  to  have  been  referred  to  the  proprietary  in  England.  Sam- 
uel Maverick,  one  of  the  commissioners,  writing  in  February,  1669,  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  Nioolls  — 
who  returned  to  England  the  previous  autumn :  **  Staten  Hand  is 
adiudged  to  belong  to  N:  Yorke."  It  is,  he  says  in  another  letter, 
^^  the  most  commodiosest  seate  and  richest  land  I  haue  seene  in  Amer- 
ica." I 

The  Indians  parted  with  it  so  reluctantly  that  the  Dutch  had  been 
compelled  to  make  repeated  purchases ;  but  the  ohie&  gave  a  final 
and  lasting  title  in  1670  to  Oovernor  Lovelace,  NiooUs's  suooessor, 
receiving  as  recompense  four  hundred  &thoms  of  wampum  and  a 
number  of  guns,  axes,  kettles,  and  watch-coats. 

The  King  in  his  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  had  empowered  him  to 
make  all  laws  for  his  new  territory,  with  the  usual  proviso 
that  these  be  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  Duke  bLm 
in  turn  had  granted  this  power  to  NicoUs  as  his  deputy.  ^^"^^ 
Having  settled  the  boundaries  of  New  Yoik  for  the  time,  renamed  its 
different  parts,  put  English  garrisons  and  officers  at  Albany,  Esopos, 
and  elsewhere,  and  brought  the  affidrs  of  the  distant  Delaware  ngum 
into  proper  train,  the  Governor  assumed  the  duties  of  a  legislator. 
He  took  for  his  guidance  the  Codes  of  the  New  E2ngland  colonies  in 
civil  affairs,  but  disregarded  their  severe  provisions  relating  to  religion. 

''The  Duke's  Laws"  —  as  the  code  prepared  by  Nicolls  and  his 

tcrritorv  Ix'loii^cd.  But  A»  if  doabting  tho  wisdom  of  this  settlement  of  the  bomidAry  he 
atM> :  "  I  liuinhly  bc^^  your  L^pp-  to  take  tbe  whole  matter  into  eerions  oonsideracon,  for 
if  I  hi'  Duke  will  impn>ovo  this  place  to  the  vtmoet,  Neither  the  trade,  the  Riaer,  nor  the 
A<li:i(-«'itt  laixls  must  l»oo  devidcd  from  this  Collony,  bat  remajne  Entire." 

>  Mavcriik^  LeUors  in  the  Winthrop  Papers.    Mass.  Hist,  Soc,  Coll.,  Fourth  Series. 
vol.  vii. 
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councillors  was  called  —  were  promulgated  at  a  meeting  of  del^ates 
from  the  towns  of  Yorkshire,  held  at  Hempstead  on  Febru- 
iftiuid  pS>-  ary  28,  1665.  The  people  of  these  towns  alone  —  the  great 
Lw^lguiT-  majority  being  Englishmen  —  seem  to  have  felt  much  inter- 
est in  the  character  of  the  new  government  about  to  be 
established.  For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  they  only  were  summoned  to 
send  representatives.  Certainly  the  code  had  been  drawn  up  more 
with  a  view  to  their  wants,  as  NicoUs  understood  them,  than  to  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  province.  Being  emigrants  from  New 
England,  the  Long  Islandera  especially  hoped  for  the  concession  of 
all  the  popular  rights  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut enjoyed.  They  did  not  gain  them ;  it  was  not  within  Nio- 
oUs's  power  to  grant  them,  indeed ;  but  they  received,  with  consider- 
able grumbling  and  discontent,  the  next  best  system  —  as  wise  and 
liberal  a  code,  perhaps,  as  it  was  possible  for  the  deputy  of  a  propri- 
etary government  to  bestow. 

The  Duke's  Laws  prescribed  the  annual  holding,  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  September,  of  a  court  of  assizes  at  New  York,  which 
the  Duke'B  sliould  be  the  court  of  highest  resort  in  the  province ;  the 
holding  of  courts  of  sessions,  next  in  rank,  in  each  of  the 
Yorkshire  *'  ridings  "  thrice  a  year ;  arbitration  was  allowed  in  tri- 
fling cases,  but  a  local  court  of  a  constable  and  six  overseers  might  be 
held  for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  less  than  five  pounds.  The  exec- 
utive power  in  Yorkshire  was  in  the  hands  of  a  high  sheriff  appointed 
annually  by  the  Governor,  the  three  ridings  in  turn  furnishing  the 
candidate.  &icli  town  had  eight  overseers,  chosen  by  the  freeholders, 
the  freeholders  selecting  one  of  the  eight  to  act  as  constabla  The 
town  oiHcers  made  the  assessments  for  taxes.  Old  land  grants  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  valueless  unless  submitted  to  the  provincial 
authorities  and  confirmed  by  new  patents  issued  by  the  Governor  in 
the  Duke's  name.  Tnide  with  the  Indians  was  restricted  —  that  in 
arms,  ammunition,  liquor,  and  furs  being  permitted  only  under  spe- 
cial license.  Disputes  between  Indians  and  whites  were  to  be  fairly 
adjusted  by  the  authorities  iis  if  between  Christians.  Slavery  was 
recogniz<Hl  as  legal,  iis  there  were  many  negro  slaves  already  in  the 
province  ;  but  kind  and  humane  treatment  for  them  and  for  servants 
was  enforced  by  penalties.  The  militia  law  included  all  persons  oyer 
sixteen  years  old,  the  militia  expenses  to  be  equitably  shared  by  all 
the  towns.  One  form  of  blasphemy  (*^ denying  the  true  God'*), 
treason,  murder,  some  offences  against  nature,  the  striking  of  parents 
in  case  the  offender  were  over  fourteen,  and  kidnapping,  were  capital 
crimes.  A  very  great  number  of  regulations  provided  for  all  minor 
matters  of  discipline,  for  licenses,  trading  and  shipping  laws,  and  so 
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on.  Trial  by  juries  -was  provided  for ;  bnt,  except  in  oapital  ouet, 
the  jury  was  not  to  exceed  se-ven  men.  No  person  wlu)  "  piofened 
ChrisUanity  "  was  to  be  molested  for  minor  differences  of  opinion. 
There  were  a  few  regnlations  about  church  matters,  applying  eqnally 
to  all  sects,  but  no  Indian  was  to  be  permitted  "  to  powow,  or  per^ 
form  outward  worship  to  the  devil." 

Nicolls  enforced  this  code  immediately  and  thoroughly  in  To^alurtt 
only,  leaving  the  changes,  to  be  very  gradual  in  Kew  York  1^^^^ 
and  along  Uie  river,  where  the  Dutt^  could  not  oonform  »"»«*■ 
at  once  to  English  ways.  In  the  dty  there  was  fat  a  little  wbile 
loud  complaint  that  the  English  official  titles  <^  mayor,  alderman,  and 


»nnt  (t  thi  SUA  H 


sheriff  were  substituted  for  the  old  Dat^  terms  of  schepm,  bmglK 
niiistvr,  and  schout ;  and  when,  in  June,  1665,  Thomas  Willett  was 
iippointed  mayor,  and  other  Englishmen  were  put  upon  the  board  of 
itlilermeii,  Nicolls  w:i8  accused  of  disr^iarding  tlie  articles  of  capitu- 
l:itii)n.  SiK^li  CDinpliiiDts  the  Governor  met  by  pointing  to  his  instruc- 
tions, wliich  niiuireil  him  to  conform  to  Engluh  custom  in  his  rale 
of  the  proviiK'c.  In  the  appointment  of  Englishmen  to  office  kikiui  os- 
his  wish  \v;is,  lie  ilfcliired,  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  quiet  ™'- 
iif  til.'  wliuli-  (■onnimnity  bv  having  in  oflicp  men  of  both  nations.  The 
ilisiiJMtiiit  was  siM'cilily  iilliiycd.  for  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
ttcli'ctiun  of  utticc-ra  iniide  among  the  English.     The  mayor,  Willett, 
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especially,  was  greatly  esteemed  among  the  Dutch,  whom  more  than 
once  he  had  served  in  important  trusts  in  the  time  of  the  late  gov* 
emor.  Moreover,  there  could  be  little  real  fear  of  injustice,  for  the 
sheriff,  or  schout,  and  the  majority  of  this  new  board  of  aldermen, 
were  still  Dutch. 

Only  on  the  day  before  the  inauguration  of  this  first  monicipal 
BratkiDR  government  in  the  town  so  lately  called  New  Amsterdam, 
w1rbLtwt.-n  ^^^  Dutch  and  English  at  home  were  fighting  the  great 
£?NSh"**  naval  battle  off  Lowestoft  in  the  North  Sea.  The  furious 
*•"***  cannonading  was  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  Eng- 

land —  almost  in  London.  While  Nicolls  peacefully  debated  with  the 
burghers  in  the  Stadt  Iluys,  the  Duke  of  York  was  face  to  face  with 
Dutchmen  in  quite  another  way,  and  one  that  came  well-nigh  giving 
to  the  Governor  a  new  master ;  for  as  the  Duke,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet,  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  flag-ship,  the 
Jioyal  Charletf^  three  of  his  ofRcers  were  shot  down  at  his  side,  so  that 
their  blood  "  flew  in  the  Duke's  face."  ^ 

The  war  had  at  length  come,  to  which  the  disturbed  relations  of 
the  two  governments  had  been  gradually  leading  since  the  restoration 
of  Charles,  and  which  now  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland  made 
inevitable.  Angry  competition  on  the  coast  of  Africa  had  given  rise 
to  actual  conflicts,  and  the  English  had  driven  the  Dutch  out  of  the 
forts  they  had  built.  In  the  East,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
and  the  English  merchants  were  virtually  at  war.  The  news  from 
Africa  and  from  Manhattan  had  reached  England  in  the  same  week, 
to  be  received  with  open  approval  at  court.  Carteret  told  Pepys  that 
"  the  king  did  joy  mightily  at  it,"  but  asked  him,  laughing,  "  How 
shall  I  do  to  answer  this  to  the  embassador  when  he  comes  ?  "  ^  He 
answered  it  by  the  insolent  claim  of  priority  of  ownership  of  the 
New  Netherbmd  territory,  and  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague 
tnmted  the  matter  with  an  equally  high  hand.  De  Witt,  the  Grand 
Pensionary  of  Holland,  answered  sharply  for  the  States  Grenend  that 
the  American  province  must  be  given  back ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Dutch  sidmiral,  De  Ruyter,  wiis  secretly  ordered  to  retaliate  upon 
the  English  on  the  Guinea  cixist  —  which  he  did  effectually  a  short 
time  after.  The  English  stuzed  such  Dutch  vessels  as  were  in  their 
ports,  and  thus  the  two  nations  were  already  at  war,  though  this  was 
only  December,  lt>(34,  and  no  formal  declaration  wiiS  made  till  the 
fourth  of  March  following,  after  considerable  further  negotiation  on 
Holland's  part  hail  proved  fruitless. 

It  was  in  this  war  that  the  battle  off  I^westoft  had  been  the  first — 
though  a  useless  —  English  victory.     These  events  belong  to  Euro- 

»  lV|.v»»i4/>.ary.  «  Ibid. 
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pean,  rather  than  to  American  history,  except  that  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda — 1667 — the  possession  of  New  York  was  confirmed  pn^Mor 
to  the  English.  The  only  immediate  effect  of  the  dedara-  ^'^^**'* 
tion  of  war  upon  that  province  was  to  compel  Nicolls  to  take  all  pos- 
sible measures  for  its  defence,  lest  De  Ruyter  should  come  that  way 
on  his  mission  to  **  inflict ....  as  much  damage  and  injury  as  possi- 
ble *'  ^  upon  the  English.  The  apprehended  attack,  however,  never 
came.  There  were  no  dissensions  between  the  old  and  new  masters 
of  New  Netherland,  and  through  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1665 
Nicolls  was  left  unmolested  to  quietly  bring  the  whole  province  into 
obedience  to  his  rule. 

The  next  spring,  however,  brought  the  necessity  of  quelling  some 
disturbances  in  eastern  Long  Island,  where  there  was  still 
much  dissatisfaction  because  the  Duke*s  code  denied  the  peo-  ST 
pie  the  popular  elements  of  New  England,  especially  of  Conr 
necticut,  government.  When  the  Oovemor  had  quieted  these  disor- 
ders by  tempering  vigorous  measures  against  the  chief-  offenders  with 
indulgence  to  the  rest,  new  trouble  arose  in  the  same  region  in  resist- 
ance to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  renewal  of  patents — a  matter 
requiring  the  wisest  management.  The  Court  of  Assizes  decreed  in 
September  that  the  neglect  of  the  Long  Island  towns  and  of  individ- 
uals to  renew  their  land  grants  under  the  Duke  of  York  could  be  no 
longer  tolerated.  It  required  all  NicolIs*8  skill  and  firmness  to  carry 
out  the  measure,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  exaction  of  fees  and 
quit-rents.  After  much  discontent,  however,  all  the  towns  of  conse- 
quence, except  Southold  and  Southampton,  yielded,  and  these  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  a  year  or  two  afterward* 

Though  the  war  in  Europe  left  Nicolls  thus  free  to  establish  order 
in  his  new  government,  it  was  not  to  pass  away  without  dis-  K^vToEk 
turbance  to  the  American  colonies.  The  alliance  of  Louis  ■■■^■■•" 
XIV.  with  the  Dutch  against  England,  in  January,  1666,  had  ci 
course  made  enemies,  nominally  at  least,  of  those  colonies  and  the 
French  in  the  new  world.  King  Charles  sent  out  letters  in  Febru- 
ary directing  his  American  subjects  to  begin  whatever  hostile  meas- 
ures they  could  against  Canada,  doubtless  expecting  that  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  would  undertake  at  once  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  their  northern  neighbors.  But  he  little  understood  the  oom- 
parative  indifference  to  European  affairs  felt  by  the  colonists.  His 
instructions  were  received  with  little  enthusiasm,  and  the  only  meas- 
ures t;iken  wero  some  attempts  to  excite  the  Mohawk  Indians  to 
enmity  a^iiinat  the  French  settlers.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Nova  Si'otia  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition against  the  French  settlements  in  Canada. 

^  Dutch  documeut  cited  in  Brodhead,  ii.,  58. 
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Before  any  news  of  the  French  declaration  of  war  had  reached 

America,  however,  —  indeed,  before  it  had  been  formally 
of  cour-       made,  —  Courcelles,  the   Governor  of  Canada,  had   started 

from  Quebec  with  some  five  hundred  men,  and  marched  into 
the  Mohawk  country,  to  reduce  that  powerful  tribt^  to  the  subjection 
which  several  of  the  other  Indian  nations  beyond  the  great  lakes  had 
already  acknowledged.  The  Canadians  did  not  yet  know  that  New 
Netherland  had  passed  from  Dutch  into  English  hands.  But  when 
Courcelles  reached  Schenectady  (which  the  French  called  **Cor- 
laer,"  from  a  settlement  the  Dutch  commissary  Arendt  Van  Curler 
had  formerly  made  there),  he  was  met,  to  his  great  surprise,  by  del- 
^ates  from  Albany,  who  had  been  sent  out,  on  a  report  from  the 
Mohawks,  to  know  the  purpose  of  Courcelles'  invasion. 

Though  he  already  knew  the  probability  of  a  war  between  France 

and  England,  the  Canadian  governor  did  not  dare  to  make 
by  the  Ai-      any  hostile  demonstration  against  the  comparatively  strong 

Albany  garrison.  He  declared  that  his  purpose  was  only  to 
subdue  the  Mohawks,  and  the  Albimy  people  charitably  gave  succor 
to  his  wounded  men,  and  supplied  provisions  to  his  worn-out  troops, 
who  had  suffered  terribly  from  the  long  winter's  march  through  deep 
snows.  Beyond  a  few  indecisive  skirmishes  with  his  Indian  foes,  most 
of  whom  kept  out  of  sight,  he  did  nothing,  and  soon  after  began  his 
homeward  march,  about  the  time  that  news  of  his  expedition  reached 
Nicolls  at  New  York.  Tlie  Governor,  though  he  expressed  some  indig* 
nation  at  the  inroad,  fully  ai>i)roved  of  the  friendly  reception  given 
Fwnchno-  ^^  Courcellcs  at  Albany,  and  even  exerted  himself  in  com- 
SlihVbvMo-  ^^^o"  ^^'*^'^  tluMH  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
hawk*.  ^]j^,  French  and  Mohawks.     This  was  at  last  so  far  success- 

ful that  the  Indians  expressed  tlu;ir  desire  for  peace  to  the  wounded 
French  left  behind  at  Albany,  and  letters  were  st»nt  announcing  this 
to  the  ottioers  at  Quebec,  —  certain  Oneida  chiefs  undertaking  to 
carry  and  deliver  the  important  news. 

Tliis  was  toward  the  end  of  March,  but  the  slow  messengers  did 
not  reach  Canada  till  the  beginning  of  July.  Meanwhile  another 
ex|)4'dition  of  four  hundred  men  had  marched  agiiinst  the  Mohawks. 
Hut  this  was  now  recalled,  and  messengers  were  sent  by  Tracy,  the 
French  coinnumder  at  Quebec,  with  a  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the  In- 
dians. 

This  friendly  dt?putation  had  been  gone  a  few  days  only  when  they 

also  were  recalled  to  Quebec.  The  Mohawks  had  shown 
Fmirh  ex-     that  tlicir  offers  of  {H'ace  and  friendship  meant  nothing.     A 

hunting  party  nf  Fn»nch  oflic(»rs  had  bi»en  surprised  by  an 
Indian  baud  on  or  near  Lake  Champlain,  who  treacherously  murdered 
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Bereral  of  them,  —  of  whom  one  waa  a  nephew  of  Tnuiy,  tlie  Sienr 
de  Cbazy,  — and  htid  carried  off  the  reBt  as  piiaonen.  A  fresh  force 
of  three  hundred  men  started  at  once  to  carry  destraotion  into  the 
Mohawk  country. 

The  exaspert^ed  Frenehmen  had  almost  reached  Hie  Mohawk  vil- 
lages when  they  were  met  by  an  Indian  deputation.  Tliey  b^ged 
for  peace.  The  attack  upon  the  hunting  party,  they  declared,  was 
neither  ordered  by  nor  approved  by  their  obiefe  and  people  ;  the  oap- 
tiTep,  t>ioy  Y'roTTiinnd,  f^ionld  be 
reston.'il,  !iih1  roiiiiniliun  iimilc  for 
those  who  were  killed.     The  ex- 
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planatioii  was  aiwjjtod,  niul  ttii' 
troops  returned  <iiiiotly  to  (Jiii-- 
bec,  taking  tht:  Ijiiliuus  willi  iLeiii. 

It  wits  only  to  find  that  they  had 
again  been  overreached  by  savage  treachery  and  cunning.  It  was  one 
of  those  very  Mohiiwk  ambassadors  who  had  buried  hia 
tiitnahiiwk  in  the  brains  of  Tracy's  nephew.  The  boastful  ntuwHT- 
Hpirit  of  the  savage,  aroused  probably  by  drink,  led  him  to 
avow  at  Trsti^y's  Dwn  table  that  it  was  he  who  split  the  head  of  that 
voiii)^  oflii-iT.  lit!  was  seizixl  aiul  hanged  im  the  instant,  and  his  com- 
panion thrown  into  prison. 

Tracy,  tlins  rcpeiitfdly  U-tniyed  and  batQed,  wrote  bitterly  to  the 
AIlKiny  iiut1iiiritiL-s  who  had  sent  liim  the  first  overtures  of  peace, 
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complaining  that  they  had  deceived  him  intentionally.  A  few  weeks 
TncT-sie-  later  he  set  out  in  person  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
Tenge.  whites  and  a  hundred  Indian  allies,  passed  down  Lake  Cham- 

plain  in  fleet  of  boats  and  canoes,  and  in  the  month  of  October 
marched  through  the  Mohawk  country,  burning  the  villages,  which 
were  generally  deserted  at  his  approach,  and  setting  up  the  arms  of 
France  in  the  chief  fort.  Returning  to  Quebec,  he  now  sent  by  his 
prisoners  such  terms  of  peace  as  he  would  grant  to  the  tribe,  which 
they  had  till  the  next  summer  to  consider. 

In  this  expedition  the  French  had  made  no  hostile  demonstrations 
against  Albany,  though  the  question  of  doing  so  had  been 
enc«  be-  debated  before  tlie  march  was  commenced.  Indeed,  NicoUs 
aUrthe  ^  had  written  in  a  moderate  and  friendly  spirit  to  Tracy  in 
reply  to  his  letter  accusing  the  Albany  officers,  and  had  told 
him  that  he  should  always  prefer  the  "  European  interest "  as  against 
the  "  heathen,"  provided  the  English  possessions  were  not  invaded,  as 
in  the  case  of  Courcellos'  expedition,  at  which  he  again  expressed  sur- 
prise. The  Albany  authorities  also  wrote  to  explain  their  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  the  Mohawk  proposals  for  peace.  Tracy  answered  both 
letters  civilly  in  the  spring,  acknowledging  that  he  had  judged  too 
hastily.  Friendly  relations  were  thus  again  apparently  restored  be- 
tween New  York  and  its  northern  neighbor. 

Nicolls,  however,  not  knowing  how  far  the  French  were  to  be 
trusted,  could  neglect  no  precaution,  and  was  kept  in  a  state 
Tkctothe  of  constant  anxiety.  After  strengthening  the  river  garri- 
sons, he  advised  the  Mohawks,  who  sought  counsel  at  Albany 
in  regard  to  the  French  terms  of  peace,  that  they  should  stipulate  for 
the  destruction  of  the  posts  the  Canadians  had  planted  along  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  should  declare  that  they  (the  Mohawks)  acknowl- 
edged English  rule,  and  would  make  no  ]>eace  unless  it  should  be 
agreed  that  no  more  armed  forces  should  enter  the  English  territory. 
Many  w(»re  the  debates  held  with  the  Indians  during  the  winter. 
The  English  were  earnest  in  their  assurances  of  protection  ;  eloquent 
in  portraying  the  advanttiges  an  allicince  with  them  would  be  against 
a  common  c^nemy.  But  with  the  Indians,  the  memory  of  recent 
calamity  was  more  vivid  than  any  promise  of  future  good.  They  re- 
called tlioir  dismantled  ** castles"  and  burning  villages;  their  women 
and  children  flying  to  hide  themselves  in  the  forest ;  their  stores  of  com 
destroyed  or  eat<Mi  by  the  French,  while  they  were  left  to  starve; 
their  young  ukmi  lying  dead  with  only  the  leaves  of  autumn  to  cover 
them.  Then  tlieir  (>ars  were  closed  to  the  words  of  the  English ;  it 
was  wiser,  tht\v  thought,  to  be  friends  with  tliese  terrible  Frenchmen 
who  could  flght  better  than  an  Indian,  and  were  quite  as  much  at 
home  in  the  wo<hIs  as  he. 
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When  the  summer  came  a  deputatioa  of  Mdiavk  and  Oneida  ohie{- 
tfUDB  appeared  at  Quebec,  with  promises  of  submission.  The  war  in 
Europe  bad  recalled  Tracy  to  France,  where  the  serrices  oi  the  braTO 
old  man  were  more  needed  than  in  Canada,  and  Conrcelles  had  sno- 
ceeded  to  the  command  at  Quebec.  The  Indians  brOQ^t  their  fami- 
lies with  them  as  pledges  of  their  sincerity,  and  the  new  j,._j. 
Governor  had  no  difficulty  in  securiag  a  treaty  by  which  Sl!^^'''^ 
they  promised  allcf^ance  to  the  King  of  France,  and  con-  ^"^ 
seDted  to  accept  die  teachings  of  the  Catholic  priests.  It  was  a  treaty 
meant  to  be  kept,  and  for  many  years  the  English,  whose  whole  north- 
em  frontier  was  now  left  exposed,  had  reason  to  remember  it. 


Th(!  i)eftc«  of  Breda,  between 
Inglandand  Holland—  ^,„^ 

ni-gol.iaricHiM  fm-  it.  Iiaviiig  ' 

WciU  looj;  ill  prugruss  — was  signed 

Submi..i.n  Of  th,  MaK..*..  ^^  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^j  j ^^^  jgg^  .  ^^ 

a  separate  treaty  of  the  same  date  closed  the  war  with  EVanoe.  To 
the  colonists  in  America,  whose  intercourse  with  England  was  se- 
riously interrupted  while  the  war  continued,  this  seemed  a  sodden 
as  it  was  a  welcome  termination  of  the  struggle.  To  those  at  home, 
however,  disgusted  with  the  subserviency  of  their  own  King  to  the 
Kii)g  of  France,  the  profiigacy  of  the  court  and  the  oomptioo  of  the 
government,  it  brought  little  satisfaction.  Englishmen  foond  no 
pIoiiHiire  in  a  treaty  whioh  gave  up  two  colonies  in  the  East  Indies, 
itnil  Nitvii  Scotia  in  Aniericii,  and  secured  in  return  only  New  Neth- 
erlmiil,  th<-  viiliic  of  which  was  as  yet  but  little  understood.  In 
Ni>rthtTn  New  Englanil,  at  least,  it  was  a  quesUon,  whether  such  an 
ucquiHitiuii  v/m  not  dearly  paid  for  by  the  surrender  of  Nova  Scotia, 
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which  brought  the  Canadian  frontier  so  much  nearer  to  their  outlying 
settlements. 

However,  the  war  was  over,  and  immediate  danger  was  past ;  and 
if  this  news  was  welcomed  with  pleasure  anywhere  outside  of  Hol- 
land, it  wiis  among  both  Dutch  and  English  in  New  York. 
Mace  in  On  the  first  of  Jiuiuary,  16G8,  Nicolls  caused  the  glad  tidings 
to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  province.  The  English  hitd 
good  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  now  set- 
tled by  treaty.  The  Dutch  were  quite  reconciled  by  the  judicious 
rule  of  Nicolls  to  the  change  of  masters  ;  but  they  heard  with  satisfao 
tion,  that  for  seven  years  a  limited  trade  with  Holland  would  be  per- 
mitted. For  this  they  were  indebted  to  their  old  governor,  Stuyves- 
ant,  which  made  it,  no  doubt,  the  more  generally  acceptable.  He  had 
returned  in  the  spring  of  1G65,  to  Holland,  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  for  which  the  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company  were  disposed  to  blame  him  \vithout  measure. 
Hoiun.1  But  the  treaty  ended  all  discussion  of  that  point.  Stuyves- 
to  tbo  ant  thoroughly  understood  tlie  wants  of  the  colony,  and  be- 

fore returning  thither  —  for  he  meant  it  should  still  be  his 
home  —  he  secured  in  Enghmd  this  concession  of  trade  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colonists,  to  whose  comfort  certain  kinds  of  goods  from  the 
Fatherland  were  indispensable. 

Nicolls  had  more  than  once  asked  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 

his  government  and  permitted  to  return  home.     After  the 

c»«ed««d  by      loss  of  Ncw  Jcrscy,  he  s(»enis  to  have  thought  the  remainder 

.of  tlie  gi-ant  to  the  Duke  of  York  hardly  worth  possessing 

—  mucli  less  governing.     His  riKjuest  was  at  length  listened  to,  and 

Colonel  Francis  Lovelace  wius  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Lov<*1ace  was  not  unfamiliar  with  atl'airs  in  America,  and  had  been 
both  in  New  Nrthttrland  and  Virginia.  He  arrived  in  New  York  iu 
the  spiinjij  of  16»»S.  But  lie  and  Nicolls  8i>ent  the  summer  in  arrang- 
in<^  the  affairs  of  th(»  govta-nment  which  was  about  to  be  transferred 
from  ont^  to  the  other ;  and  it  w;is  not  until  the  end  of  August  that 
the  fre<Mnen  of  Nt*w  York  mustered  under  arms  and  in  military  order 
at  th(»  lower  part  of  the  town,  to  bid  a  ceremonious  as  well  as  a  heart- 
felt farewell  to  tlu»  (lovernor,  who  had  ruled  them  so  justly  that  he 
left  no  enemies  bt^hind.  For  four  years  (his  fellow-commissioner 
s*.rTir«.f.  of  Mav<'rick  wrote)  h«»  had  served  in  the  province  **  with  great 
Nir«u*,  reputation  and  honor."  He  had  (l(m<»  '*  His  Majesty  and 
his  Royal  Highm^ss  very  consiilerable  s<'rvict^  in  theses  parts,"  indeed, 
**  having,  by  his  prudent  mana<j^ement  of  affairs,  kept  persons  of  dif* 
ferent  jud^ment.s  and  of  diverse  nati(.>ns  in  peace  and  quietness,  dur- 
ing a  time  when  a  great  part  of  the  world  was  in  warrs/'     He  had 
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brought  tfae  "sevenil  nations  of  the  Indians '*  ....  "into  BOoh  a 
peaceable  posture  and  fure  correspondence  "  as  had  never  been  known 
before. 

On  the  28th  of  Angost  he  left  New  York,  bearing  with  him  an 
address  from  the  people  to  the  Duke,  setting  forth  his  good  b,  ^^m 
service  and  the  peacefulneas  of  the  province,  and  leaving  *^ 
behind  a  name  which  stands  preeminent  among  the  royal  governors 
in  America  for  moderation,  justice,  and  wise  forbearanoe.     He  had 

I ^.^ . pp«mt  mnch  of  hid  own  meant 

tf""^'"'   ^  .^-^^  i"  I'vomoting  tli.i  welfiire  of  his 

^'Vi-  "  >^^^^^"'.«.'"\        "stati'm."  and  ha.l  mwv  wt,  iwiat 


b<)eu  obliged  to  pledge  liis  personal  credit  to  secure  funds  for  the  de- 
pleted provincial  exchequer. 

The  province  had  now  reached  the  period  most  bvorable  to  the 
growth  of  a  new  state.  The  hardships  of  the  6rst  years  of 
settlement,  tho  trials  of  early  mi^ovemment,  the  difficnl-  ^'w 
ties  of  a  change  of  masters,  and  the  perplezitieB  attending 
a  new  code  of  laws,  hud  all  been  in  great  measure  overcome.  Tlie 
iii<)ividiial  citizen  felt  secure  in  person  and  property.  Sixty  years  of 
slow  but  constant  groivth  had  brought  the  "  village  at  the  Manhat- 
tocs"  to  a  size  and  importance  which  almost  entitled  it  to  its  new 
iiann'  i)f  "  city  "  ;  "  the  best  of  His  Majesty's  towns  in  America,"  as 
Niciills  had  <iillt'il  it  on  liis  arrival,  was  beginning  to  give  tokens  of 
iis  futiiro  IfNulfrsliip  in  commerce  —  a  fact,  said  its  Governor,  of 
which  "the  Im-threii  of  Boston  were  very  sensible." 

Till'  little  sea-port,  in  tliis  time  of  its  transition  under  Uie  earlier 
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English  governors,  had  characteristics  not  belonging  to  any  other  of 
the  colonial  towns — peculiarities  arising  partly  from  its  singular  min- 
gling of  races,  and  partly  from  the  reproduction  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  another  nationality.  Looked  back  upon  through  two  cen- 
turies, the  life  of  New  York  in  these  first  days  of  its  English  name 
has  a  picturesque  quuintness  that  is  sharply  marked  against  the  colder 
background  of  New  England. 

Though  a  good  deal  of  English  energy  and  activity  had  already 
bec^un  to  pervade  its  streets  and  wharves,  yet  its  customs 

Ufe  in  the       ,     ^  .        ,     i  i  .   i     •       /.  i  i       -i  i  i  •   « 

citjof  New  long  remained  those  which  its  first  settlers  had  brought  with 
them  out  of  the  Dutch  fatherland.  Its  architecture,  most 
of  its  local  numos,  and  even  its  more  common  speech,  were  Dutch. 
Its  domestic  and  social  life  was  regulated  by  the  customs  of  Hol- 
land. If  it  wiis  simple  and  somewhat  heavy,  it  wsis  at  the  same  time 
healthy,  virtuous,  and  full  of  kindliness  and  hospitality.  If  the  stout 
burghers  moved  slowly,  thought  only  of  the  practical  side  of  things, 
and  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  they  also  worked  steadily,  governed 
their  households  wisely,  and  persecuted  nobody.  If  they  introduced 
for  a  brief  period  into  their  new  home  the  law  they  brought  from  Hol- 
land, of  the  great  burgher-right  and  the  lesser  burgher-right,  those 
who  received  the  former  were  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  those  who 
were  confined  to  the  latter  valued  their  citizenship  and  educated  their 
children  none  the  less  carefully.  The  town  that  now  occupied  the 
lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  its  substantial  brick  houses  and 
its  clean  streets,  had  been  their  work.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall 
what  kind  of  city  they  left  to  their  successors  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
metropolis. 

During  the  d(*ciidc;  between  IGCJO  and  1670  New  York  covered  that 
Topoffrmphj  P**^^  ^^  *'^^  island  wliicli  lies  below  the  present  Wall  Street, 
of  the  town,  ^^i^ich  still  commcmorates  by  its  name  the  line  of  stout  pal- 
issides  that  tlu?re  formed  the  northern  limit  of  the  thickly  settled  por- 
tion of  the  town.^  A  gjite  in  the  palisade — the  "I^nd-gate,"  which 
the  city  watclimeii  shut  at  nightfall  —  gjive  entrance  to  the  wide 
road  called  the  '*  Ileero  Wegh"  without  and  the  "Heere  Straat** 
within  the  wall.  '^Tliis  was  the  thoroughfare  that  has  become  the 
Broadway  of  th<»  presmt  i*ity,  its  narnt*  preserving  a  litend  translation 
of  the  old  Out<*h  titlo.  The  ** compact  and  oval"  group  of  houses  in 
which  the  b!irglu»rs  lived  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
by  this  street.  Altogt»tlier  there  were  about  four  hundn>d  buildings; 
**  the  mean«'st  ho!ist»  tluTein,"  s;iys  one  old  writer,  "being  valued  at 
one  luindn'd  poinids,"-  so  that  tliry  nnist  liave  In^en  solid  and  well 
constructed,  "much  after  the  mnnner  of  Holland."    They  were  ^^  built 

»  Vol.  i..  p.  402.  -  JtwMH'lvirn  7W  I'otfiifjts  to  XfH'  En^iamd,  167S. 
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-with  Dutch  brick,  aUa^moderaa"  "  ooveied  with  red  and  black  tile,"  > 
and  their  gabl&euds  faced  the  streets  after  the  fiishion  of  the  &ther- 
land. 

Solid  citizens,  men  of  much  oonsideratitm,  occnpied  the  greater 
part  of  this,  the  town  proper,  the  majority  of  Uie  poorer  ohus  of  oolo- 
niata  being  scattered  onfanos 
or  in  hamleta  oatside.  Yet 
there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  west  side  of  the 
Heere  Straat,  where  all  the 
land  was  good,  and  the  east 
side,  where  were  all  sorts  of 
disudvantages  which  modem 
New  York  long  ago  covered 
up,  BO  that  they  have  left  n 
traces  but  in  local  names. 
On  the  west,  from  the  West 
India  Company's  great  gar- 
dens (which  stretched  from 
the  Heere  Straat  to  the  Hudson,  and  covered  the  ground  where  Trinity 
Church  now  stands),*  to  the  fort  just  below  the  Bowling  Green,  were 
the  dwellings  of  the  leading  men,  and  their  great  gardens  and  orchards 
that  often  stretched  across  all  that  half  of  the  town  and  overlooked 
the  water.  Here  was  the  churchyard,*  and  the  Dominie's  house,  and 
the  schoolmaster's ;  and  along  a  part  of  the  river-bank  behind  the 
Company's  ground  were  "the  locust  trees,"*  nhftJing  a  path  which 
was  a  favorite  resort  for  all  classes,  and  an  admirable  outlook  over 
the  river  and  the  bay. 

The  region  between  the  Heere  Straat  and  the  East  Biver,  OD  the 
contrary,  was  covered  with  marshes  and  a  tanj^  of  water-  tummh 
courses,  of  which  the  city  of  to-day  shows  no  trace  what-  '■'■'■- 
ever.  A  group  of  little  hills,  hardly  more  than  knoUa,  aurroimded  a 
low  bo^y  pasture,  —  the  "Company's  Valley,"  or  "the  sheep  pas- 
ture," —  which  of  itoelf  might  have  made  the  quarter  untenantable 
for  any  but  true  Hollanders.  But  they  contented  themselves  by  par- 
tiully  drilling  it  by  a  ditch  along  the  Bever-graft  (Beaver  Street), 
and  one  along  the  upper  part  of  the  present  Broad  Street,  —  the 
luwer  part  of  wliich  was  occupied  by  something  still  more  character- 
istic of  the  fiitberliuid,  —  a  canal  from  tidewater,  extending  up  to  Ex- 
cliaiigt!  I'laui;.  Tim  busy  place  was  then  traversed  chiefly  by  the  cattle 
coiinnj;  ii|>  fntiii  the  meadow,  marking  out  the  future  street  by  their 
*  Oennl'j  Old  StrttU  o/ifap  York. 
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irndily  trail.  Between  the  Heere  Straat  and  the  Company's  Valley 
thi!  ground  was  high  ;  and  the  boys  of  New  Amsterdam  used,  in  the 
winter,  to  bring  out  their  sleds  to  the  "  Verletteubei^,"  and  elide 
down  hill  directly  over  the  site  of  the  New  York  Stock  Escliange ; 
while  in  Huromer  they  ran  down  the  slope  to  drive  home  the  cows  that 
fed  where  the  custom-hoase  stands,  or  collect  the  sheep  that  pastured 
where  the  vaults  of  the  sub-treasury  now  undermine  the  street. 

The  central  point  of  commercial  matters  was,  however,  tlieo  aa 
ThttnuinH  DOW,  in  this  neighborhood  ;  for  Governor  Lovelace,  to  facili- 
™'^-  tate  the  business  of  the  town,  ordered  in  1670  that  tlie 
bridge  over  the  canal,  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  iind  Broad  streets, 
should  bo  a  meeting-place  —  an  Exchange,  or  a  kind  of  Kialto  —  for 

the  New  York  mer- 
chants. There  they 
met  every  Fri<hiy, 
between  eleven  HOd 
twflve  o'clock,  U> 
discuss  and  to  trade. 
Near  them  were  the 
chief  warehouses.  — 
tJie  live  stone  build- 
ings of  the  West 
India  Company  on 
the  Winckel  Street, 
which  ran  from 
Bridge  Street  to 
what  is  now  Pearl 
Street^  but  wliat 
was  then  a  rood 
along  the  edge  ol 
the  East  River, 
frnm  which  a  stoat 
planking  defended 
"■•"  ••  "•"  S'-"'  itjs  outer  side.    ThU 

was  •' T'Water,"  or  "Waterside;"'  but  some  parts  of  it  had  dif- 
ferent names,  from  one  of  which  —  Paerel  Stmat  —  the  prenent 
title  comes.  On  Bridgf  Street  —  so  near  Uie  "Exchange"  as  to 
orerlook  it  —  Uvwd  many  of  the  merchants  and  traders ;  and  close  by 
wan  the  moat  proBperoUB  industries  of  the  little  town,  the  breweries. 
•Boagh  to  give  their  name  to  a  street  —  Brouwer  Straat.  now  StMM 
Streot,  —  the  tannery,  luid  the  shops  of  smiths  Mid  shipwii^ta. 

But  tltough  thv  I'xcfaange  hatt  its  one  busy  day.  the  real  centre  ot 
>  iwimni.  3«.  a;. 
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bustle  and  activity  was  only  reached  when  one  had  passed  the  stone 
house  of  the  Governor,  built  by  Stuyvesant  to  replace  the  one  for- 
merly used  in  the  fort,  and  called  by  the  English  ^  the  Whitehall  *'  — 
whence  Whitehall  Street,  —  and  had  come  to  the  Marckvelt  —  the 
market-place  of  the  town.  This  inclnded  a  large  space  jost  east  of 
Whitehall  Street,  and  south  of  Beaver ;  and  here  the  farmers,  when 
they  had  left  their  wagons  ranged  side  by  side,  and  their  hones 
picketed  to  graze  on  the  Common  (now  the  Bowling  Green),  spread 
out  their  goods  for  sale.  Some  came  by  boats  which  they  brought  up 
the  Broad  Street  canal  and  tied  to  the  bridge ;  others  came  only  so 
far  as  the  single  dock  which  New  York  then  had,  on  the  East  River, 
a  Uttle  below  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  where  was  a  smaller  market 
and  a  weigh-house.^  Barter  went  on  briskly,  but  little  coin  changed 
hands ;  wampum  and  beaver  skins  were  the  currency,  and  their  value 
varied  with  the  supply. 

Overlooking  all  this  busy  quarter  was  the  fort  —  Fort  Amsterdam 
under  the  Dutch,  and  Fort  James  under  their  successors. 
Bridge,  Whitehall,  and  State  streets,  and  the  Bowling 
Green,  now  bound  the  square  which  it  occupied  with  its  imposing,  if 
not  very  formidable  walls.  It  was  ^^  capable  to  lodge  three  hnndred 
soldiers  and  officers  ; "  it  had  ^^  four  bastions,  and  forty  pieces  of  can- 
non mounted ; "  and  was  ^^  of  stone,  lined  with  a  tUck  rampart  of 
Earth ;  well  accommodated  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  always  fur- 
nished with  arms  and  ammunition  against  accidents.'* '  Within  it  was 
the  stone  church, — the  one  which  Kieft  had  built,— with  doable 
roof,  and  a  little  tower  between  the  two  gables  at  the  end  toward  the 
bay.^  The  old  brick  mansion  of  the  Grovemor  also  was  within  the 
walls,  and  houses  for  the  garrison.  In  one  bastion  towered  a  wind- 
mill ;  though  the  chief  windmill  was  probably  outside,  near  the  Hod- 
son,  about  the  foot  of  Battery  Place.  As  a  structure  the  fort  lent 
considerable  dignity  to  the  little  island  town.  But  as  a  fortification 
it  was  almost  ludicrously  useless,  and  its  garrison  might  have  been 
picked  oK  with  pistol  bullets  from  the  high  ground  near  by.  A  blook* 
house  would  have  been  i\s  good  defence  against  the  Indians  as  its  elab- 
orate bastions  and  stone-faced  walls;  how  useless  they  were  against 
a  civiliztMl  foo  there  was  evidence  enough  on  two  occasions. 

**  His  Majesty's  town  of  New  York,"  which  thus  covered  the  point 
of  Manliattan  lying  below  the  line  of  palisades,  was  hardly  themTinm* 
more  (luiiint  tlian  its  surroundings.  Along  the  Heere  Wegh  <>'**»•«*•▼• 
towanl  iIh'  upjirr  end  of  the  Island  the  houses  and  bouweries  stood 
I'lose  tosxt'ther  for  a  little  distance  outside  the  wall.  Then  came 
the  thickly-wooded  and  wilder  region  to  the  north.     The  pleasant 

»  CJtruril,  22.  -J  OjjUby.  '  Ibid. 
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valley-road  called  the  Maagdo-Padtje  —  Maidfii  Liine ;  the  deep,  still 
pond  surroundeil  by  green  hills,  which  lay  where  the  prison  of  the 
Tombs  now  stands;  the  "Flats"  or  "Common,"  covering  the  site 
of  the  City  Hall  and  ita  park;  the  "Kissing  Bridge"  about  the  cor- 
ner of  Chatham  and  Roosevelt  streets — over  which  no  right  minded 
young  Hollander  suffered  his  buxom  compiuiion  to  pass  unsaluted;' 
all  these  wei-e  near  enough  to  be  favorite  resorts  of  the  burghers  and 
their  English  fellow-towusnien.  Then  came  the  farms ;  and  after  a 
long  interval  oE  partly  cleared  land,  the  "Great  Bouwerie"  (from 
which  the  present  Bowery  takes  ita  name)  of  Governor  Stuyvesanl. 
Here  the  old  Dutch  Governor  retired  after  his  return  from  Holland 
and  England,  to  take  no  part  in  government  matters  under  the  Eng- 
lish, but  to  live  ftir  a  few  yenr^    in    ijiiiet,   rintil,   in  1672,  he    died 

:it  the    ripe    age  of 
t-  i  g  h  t  y,  a  II  d  his 
towns-people  buriud 
iiim     in    the    little 
.'hapel   he  had  bnilt 
here  upon  his  funii. 
■  The  Governor's 
:  house    must     h:tve 
tiood    near     T^ntli 
I  Street     of     modirni 
I  New  York,  and  a  lit- 
I  tie    east    of    ThinI 
Avenue.       Beyond 
[  it  stretched  swami«, 
woods,  and  clear- 
i  n  gs,     interspersed 
...         ,  ^.^^^  outlying  phui- 

tations,  over  the  rest  of  Manhattan,  to  New  Haarlem,  a  little  village 
at  the  junction  of  Harlem  and  East  rivers. 

From   the  Westchester   villages  along  the   Suund,  tlie  people  al- 
wiiya  reacheii  New  York  by  water,  preferring  to  the  woods 
ut&K       and  marshes,  the  terrible  perils  of  Hell-Gati!.     The  old  de- 
scriptions of  this  dreaded  strait  show  careful   observation. 
*' A  place  called  Hell  Gate,"  one  culls  it;  "which  l>eing  a  niirruw 
passage,  there  runneth  a  violent  stream,  botli  upon  fiood  and  ebb,  and 
in  the  middle  lieth  some  IsUnds  of  Kocks,  which  tlic  Current  sets  ito 
violently  upon  that  it  threatens   present  shipwreck ;  and  upon  the 
flood  ia  a  large  Whirlpool,  wbicli  continually  sends  forth  a  hideous 
roaring,  enough  to  ailright  any  stranger  from  pushing  any  further,  and 
I  QcnuU,  pouin. 
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to  wait  for  some  Chiiron  to  conduct  bim  throngb ;  yet  to  those  that 
are  well  acquainted  little  or  no  danger ;  yet  a  place  of  great  defence 
against  any  enemy  coming  in  that  way,  which  a  small  Fortification 
would  absolutely  prevent,  and  necessitate  them  to  come  in  at  tiie  West 
end  of  Long  Itdand  by  Sandy  Hook,  where  Nntten  Island  doth  force 
them  within 
command  of  the 
Fort  at  New 
Yorli,  which  is 
one  of  the  best 
Pieces  of  De- 
fence  in  the 
North  parts  of 
America.'*' 
With  the  near- 

H<ir  Qit*  (from  an  Old  Dutch  Print). 

est  part  of  Long 

Island,  the  communication  was  by  a  ferry  near  the  present  Peek  Slip, 

where  such  passengers  as  would  cross   might  summon  the  _.   ,^ 

ferryman  by  blowing  a  horn   that   hang  to  a  neighboring  u^ad 

tree.    The  ferryman's  boat  carried  its  passengers  to  Breake- 

len,  described  as  a  village  with  "  a  small  and  ugly  oboidi  standii^  in 

the  middle  of  the  road ;  '*  whence  the  traveller  mi^t  turn  to  the 

right  to  go  to  Gouanes  —  Gowanns,  —  to  't  Vlacke  Bos  —  Flatbosh, 

—  to  Rust-dorp  —  Jamaica,  —  Heemsteede,  and  the  hamlets  and 
farms  beyond. 

Along  tlie  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  kept  in  conununioation  witii 
the  capitul  by  the  little  shallops  of  tbe  settlers,  or  the  laiger  ^_^^ 
vtiBsels  that  constantly  passed  up  and  down  with  goods  and  MMoBib* 
peltries,  were  scattered  farms  and  little  settlements ;  while 
Esopns,  Rensselaerswj'ck,  and  Albany  were  garrisoned  places  —  the 
liitter  already  beginning  to  present  some  evidences  of  rapid  growth. 
To  the  northwest  of  Albany,  on  the  beautiful  Mohawk,  lay  the  vwy 
outpost  of  civilization,  the  hamlet  of  Schaenhechstede — Schenectady, 

—  which  had  bettn  laid  out  in  1664  by  Arendt  van  Curler,  the  ftmner 
manager  of  Rensseliierawyck,  and  who  was  so  popular  with  the 
In>quois  that  they  ciilled  the  governors  of  New  York  "Corlaers" 
from  his  name.  Regretted  by  Hollanders,  English,  French,  and  In- 
(lUiiiH  alike,  lut  mut  his  death  in  a  storm  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1667, 
wliilit  (111  Ills  wjiy  to  Qiiflifc  aa  an  ambassador  from  Nicolls. 

It  \v;i.s  lotifr  litiforo  tlie  English  conquest  miule  any  essential  impres- 
sion upon  the  iui{H>ct  or  cliaraoter  of  these  Dutch  towns.     Tfae  col- 
(jiiists  went  faithful  to  the  cu.^toius,  the  traditions,  and  the  habits  of 
'  Deutuii's  Dacriplion  o/ytw  York,  16*0. 
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the  Fatherland.  Everywhere  was  the  same  Dutch  picture.  It  has 
Dfimentie  ^^^^  oftcD  cnough  described.  The  Hollander,  and  his  son, 
inTteh  du.  ^"^  ^^8  son's  son  after  him,  for  generations,  sat  by  the  same 
■*""•  large  tiled  fire-place ;  in  his  hand  was  his  long  clay  pipe ; 

the  fl(X)r  about  him  was  strewn  with  clean  sand  swept  into  curves  and 
figures,  and  the  low-studded  room  scrupulously  clean  with  frequent 
scouring ;  his  garden  was  filled  with  tulips  and  hyacinths ;  over  the 
Dutch  gable  of  his  house  swung  the  traditional  weather-cock;  the 
porch  or  atoep  had  its  benches,  where  the  family  collected  on  summer 
evenings.  Within,  in  the  living  room,  the  settle  and  straight-backed 
leather  chairs,  the  great  glass-doored  cupboard  for  delft  and  p.ate, 
the  huge  linen-chest,  the  ponderous  curtained  bed  shut  into  its  alcove 
or  closet,  replaced  in  the  poorer  houses  by  the  mere  *'  banck  "  or  bunk 
along  the  wall,  —  all  recalled  the  furniture  of  Holland,  whence,  in- 
deed, most  of  it  had  l>een  brought.  The  pages  of  Knickerbocker's 
History  rather  reproduce  than  caricature  these  homes  of  the  early 
Dutch  colonists.  Hospitality  was  boundless ;  and  with  the  hard  work 
of  every-day  life  was  mingled  a  good  deal  of  jovial  festivity.  In  the 
winter  were  the  quaint  tea-parties  for  the  elder  people,  and  the  balls 
for  both  young  and  old  at  the  town  tavern  —  afterward  the  Stadt-Huys 

—  on  Paerel  Straat,  from  five  until  the  watch  made  their  round  at  nine 
and  warned  all  to  go  home.  Even  the  staid  city  and  provincial  oflB- 
cials  had  their  tini<»8  of  unbending.  *'  There  is  good  correspondence 
kept  between  the  English  and  Dutch,"  wrote  Commissioner  Maverick 
in  1GGJ> ;  "  and  to  k<'ep  it  the  closer,  sixteen  (ten  Dutch  and  six  Eng- 
lish) have  ha<l  a  constant  meeting  at  each  other's  houses  in  turns,  twice 
every  wec»k  in  wiiit(»r,  and  ....  in  summer  once.  They  meet  at  six 
at  night,  and  part  about  eight  or  nine.''  ^  And  other  authorities  speak 
of  \\\v  **  Fiall,  Passiido,  and  Madeira,"  to  say  nothing  of  punch,  both  of 
brandy  and  of  West  India  nun,  which  the.  Dutch  called  "kill-devil." 
Th<'n'  wi-n'  out-door  snorts  in  tlie  dav-time  on  the  snow  and  ice.  If 
they  had  not  tlie  canals  of  Holland,  New  Amsterdam  was  a  place 
of  ponds,  and  tlie  !indistnrbed  waters  of  the  two  rivers  and  the  bay 
were  no  doubt  nuicli  (►ftt'ncM*  covered  with  solid  ice  than  now.  **  Its 
adniirabh*/*  wrote  the  Knixlish  chaplain  of  the  fort,  '*  to  see  Men  and 
Wonx'n  as  it  wiTe  llyinix  upon  their  Skates  from  place  to  place«  with 
Markets  upon  tlh'ir  IIea<ls  aiul  Hacks/* - 

In  the  sunnner  were  t^xcui'sions  to  gather  ]>eaches  and  strawberries 

—  tin*  trees  of  the  villages  of  the  rich  virgin  soil  about  New  York 
being  literally  borne  tli>\vn  with  the  forin«T  fruit,  and  the  groand 
covered  with  thosi*  that  had  fallen.     As  for  the  strawberries,  on  Long^ 

1  QuotiMl  in  HriHllit'Hil.  ii..  ir>:i. 

-  A  TwM  y*iiri  Jourmil  in  S*w  Yorh^  by  Charles  WodIov,  1679. 
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Island  there  was  such  abandance  "  that  the  fields  and  woods  are  died 
red :  Which  the  country'people  perceiving,"  says  an  old  writer,  '*in- 
atantly  arm  themselves  with  bottles  of  wine,  cream  and  ragar,  and, 
instead  of  a  coat  of  Male,  everyone  takea  a  Female  upon  his  hone 
behind  him,  and  so  rushing  violently  into  the  fields,  never  leave  'tall 
they  have  disrob'd  them  of  their  red  coloars,  and  tamed  them  into 
the  old  habit."  * 

Contrasting  the  simplici^,  the  contentment,  the  easy'^ioing  in- 
dustry, and  the  love  of  harmless  amusement  in  these  Datch  omu- 
niunitiee  with   the 
restless     character 
which  belonged  to 
the  Southern  colo- 
nies, and  with  the 
bitter  theological 
and    political   con- 
troversies    which 
sliook  those  of  New 
England,  it  is  plain 
thiit  New  York 
must  have  been  at 
tliis  time  the  hap- 
piest, though    not 
the  most  progress- 
ive of  the  American 
provinces.    Love- 
lace's rule  wiis  ju- 
dicious and  for  the 
most  part  quiet. 
But  some  disputes 
between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  at 
Albany  called  for  the  sending  of  commissionen  thither  in  the  spring  of 
ICTO,  and  their  report  was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
English  commander.  Captain  Baker.     There  was  some  die-  ■i»i>hfc- 
c<nitGnt  in  tlio  Long  Island  towns,  several  of  which  refusing 
tu  contribute  to  reni^w  the  New  York  fortifications,  Lovelace  ordered 
their  voti-s  to  bn  publicly  burned.     This  arbitrary  measure,  however, 
wii-i  mily  ii  li'nijxiiiiry  disposition  of  a  question  which  was  a  source 
.if  siibs.-iiiii>nt  Iroiibli'.     On  tiie  northern  and  northwestern  borders  of 
till'  pniviiur,  tin-  imivfiufnts  of  the  French  and  tlicir  great  pn^resa 
in  llii'  i'xpli»nitii»n  Jiiid  ot'cupiitiun  of  the  countrj'  also  gave  the  Gov- 
'  UiiatuD'*  iVcii'  Yorli. 
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emor  some  uneasiness,  though  less,  perhaps,  than  they  caused  in  New 
Enghind.  But  there  was  neither  opportunity  nor  excuse  for  action  in 
the  matter,  and  ho  contented  himself  with  reassuring  the  Albany 
people  that  it  was  very  improbable  that  when  there  was  no  war  in 
Europe,  Courcelles  would  begin  one  in  America.  On  the  whole,  the 
few  disquieting  matters  of  Lovelace's  administration  may  be  said  to 
have  hap])ened  on  the  frontiers,  while  at  the  capital  all  went  well, 
and  the  province  daily  grew  in  strength  and  numbers. 

Recommendations  from  England  to  be  prepared  against  all  attacks, 
which  reached  Lovt^lace  in  Februaiy,  1G72,  were  followed  during  the 
next  month  by  explicit  instructions  from  the  King  to  erect  an  addi- 
tional battery  in  New  York,  and  to  see  that  ships  going  to  Europe 
should  sail  in  companies  for  safety.  Excepting  vague  rumors,  this 
was  the  first  news  that  reached  the  colony,  that  war  had  broken  out 
again  between  England  and  Holland. 

Charles  II.  had  shamelessly  abandoned  the  famous  Triple  Alliance  by 
which,  in  1008,  the  plans  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  thwarted. 

New  com-  ,    ,  .         , 

piicatiouKin  and  Eiii'land  had  joined  with  its  Dutch  rival  in  one  of  the 

Europe.  .  . 

strongest  combinations  ever  formed  against  a  European 
power.  The  league  had  been  entirely  successful  in  its  objects,  and 
was  universally  popular ;  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  had  been  called 
"  the  only  good  publick  thing  that  hath  been  done  since  the  King 
come  into  England  ;  "  *  yet  Charles's  heart  had  never  been  in  it, 
nor  had  he  ceased  for  a  moment  to  treat  secretly  with  the  French 
king.  In  May,  1070,  he  concluded  with  Louis  the  infamous  treaty 
of  Dover,  according  to  which,  in  consideration  of  large  subsidies 
and  military  aid  from  France,  Charles  was  to  declare  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  use  his  utmost  endeavore  to  change  the  "  state 
of  religion  in  England  for  a  bettt^r  :  "  ^  while  France  and  England 
were  to  join  in  a  Avar  against  Holland.  The  opposition  of  Par- 
liam<*nt  was  the  only  remaining  bar  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  latter 
design,  which  was  to  ]uvcode  the  fuliilhnent  of  the  other;  but  a  way 
was  foun<l  by  which  Parliament  was  ilcctnvod.  A  large  appropriation 
was  ask<*(l  of  it,  ostensibly  to  strrngtln^n  the*  fleet  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Tripl<'  Allianrc;  and  no  sooner  was  this  subsidy  obtained  than 
parliauHMit  was  ])rorogued  (April,  1071  ).  Charles,  with  character- 
istic efi*ront<»ry.  openly  declari'd  that  h(»  meant  to  keep  it  apart  for 
nearly  a  year.     Then,  for  the  sakt*  of  ailditional   supplies,  followed 

th<?  iniipiitous  measun*  of  dosing  the  <'xche(]uer.    The  King^s 
r'liCTiii-.t    ()})j(M*t   was   attaint'd.      Franoi*   and    Kngland   declared    war 

against  the  Netherlands  on   March   17,  1<>72,  and  the  first 
battles,  both  bv  sea  an«l  lan<l,  followed  soon  after.     In  the  first  nayal 

^  IVpy-.  -  fJrocir!<  Short  IliMwyofth*  Knt/tish  People. 
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conflict,  in  the  Solebay  in  Suffolk,  where  De  Ruyter  attacked  the 
French  and  English  ships,  Richard  Nicolls  was  standing  near  his 
master,  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  midst  of  the  action  he  was  shot 
down  by  a  cannon  ball  from  one  of  the  Dutch  fleet. 

The  news  of  the  war,  and  the  explicit  instructions  that  came  with 
it^  might  well  excite  the  anxiety  of  Lovelace.  But  he  did  not  foresee 
—  indeed  he  had  no  reason  to  look  for  —  the  serious  consequences  that 
were  to  follow  to  his  own  province.  The  remainder  of  the  year  1672 
passed  away  quietly  enough,  but  in  the  spring  of  1678,  when  the 
Governor  was  temporarily  absent,  his  lieutenant.  Manning,  sent  for 
him  in  haste  to  come  back  to  New  York,  for  a  rumor  had  reached 
the  town  that  a  Dutch  fleet  was  already  on  its  way  northw^  from 
the  West  Indies.  The  Governor  thouglit  fit  to  ^^  slite  *'  the  intelli- 
gence, and  characterized  it  as  ^^  one  of  Manning^s  larrums."  ^  But 
he  nevertheless  concentrated  a  considerable  force  at  New  York,  only 
to  l)e  dis|)ersed  again  when  the  rumor  came  to  nothing.  Only  about 
eighty  men  were  left  in  the  dilapidated  Fort  James.  The  blow  was 
coming,  and  was  to  fall  upon  the  English  with  even  more  sudden- 
ness than  theirs  had  fallen  on  Stuyvesant  nine  years  before. 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  1673,  twenty-three  Dutch  ships,  carry- 
ing sixteen  hundred  men,  under  command  of  Cornells  Evert- 
sen  and  Jacob  Binckes,  anchored  in  the  outer  bay  of  New  fleet  bifon 
York,  just  below  Staten  Island.  The  fleet  was  last  from 
Virginia,  where  it  captured  a  number  of  English  merchantmen,  some 
of  which  were  burnt,  and  others  added  to  their  own  force.  The  ships 
wen^  in  need  of  wood  and  water,  and  would  have  nm,  could  pilots 
have  been  prcx;ured,  into  Delaware  Bay.  It  was  accident,  therefore, 
rather  than  design,  which  took  them  to  New  York ;  for  though  they 
were  assured  by  one  of  their  English  prisoners  that  the  place  was 
incapable  of  defence,  another  declared  that  there  were  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guns  mounted  at  the  fort,  and  that  five  thousand  men  could  be 
mustered  in  three  hours.  The  necessity  of  recruiting  compelled  the 
Dutch  to  sock  the  nearest  port,  and  they  entered  the  bay,  **  rather 
afraid/'  says  a  conti»mi)oniry  writer,  **of  receiving  some  disturbance 
from  New  Yorke  tlum  giving  any  to  it."* 

Th<5  Dutch  on  shonj  hailed  the  arrival  of  their  countrymen  with 
dcli^lit,  and  soon  made  them  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things. 
The  fort  was  <j;arris()ned  by  only  seventy  or  eighty  men  ;  the  guns 
wrn*  citJHT  disniount(Ml  or  their  cjirria<^es  rotten  ;  the  Governor  was 
al>st'iit.  imd  no  dliiicnt  conimantler  was  in  his  ]>lac(» ;  and  the  people 
i^cnrr.'illy  wrrr  discontented  with  Enf^lish  rule.     Encouraged  by  such 

•    Maiiiiiiiu's  aii-iwrr  to  fliar:;r<  :i;;:iinHt  him.    Ihn^uinmttirif  /list.  «/W.  V.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  57. 
-   I.ttttr  "f   I\irli:ir«l  Wliurtnii  (conirihutcil   by  Gc<)rj;o  II.  Moon*), //wr.  J/a//.,  Second 
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int^ellig^nce,  the  fleet  was  taken  within  the  Narrows  and  anchored  oflF 
Stat'in  Island  J 

Manning,  meanwhile,  was  not  idle.  Messengers  were  hurried  off  to 
A'UBttipc^»t  recall  Lovelace  ;  orders  were  issued  to  the  military  captains 
4#-f<«r<j  ^^f  ^jj^  towns  to  hasten  to  Xtrw  York  with  their  companies  ; 
the  drums  were  beaten  through  the  streets  for  volunteers  ;  the  smith 
waA  net  to  work  to  repair  the  arms :  the  commissary  was  sent  out  to 
gather  provisions  to  victual  the  fort  in  case  of  siege;  and  to  gain 
time,  a  deputation  was  (Iis|Xitched  to  the  fleet  t**  dem«ind  the  meaning 
of  the  approaf'h  of  this  h<jstile  force.  Manning  —  it  was  afterward 
granted,  when  courts  sat  in  judgment  of  his  acts  —  w;is  not  a  coward, 
and,  no  doubt,  he  did  all  that  any  man  could  do  under  the  circum- 
Htanc<iS  in  dis^-harge  of  his  duty.  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  there 
was  not  tiin*^  for  the  Governor  to  get  back  from  Connecticut ;  the 

militia  of  tht?  country  towns  refused  to  r.illv,  even  where  —  as  was 

•  tt  -  - 

the  case  in  only  two  or  three  instances  —  their  captains  responded  to 
the  summons  from  Manning :  the  drums  stirred  no  martial  ardor  in 
th<^  breasts  of  the  citizens  ;  the  labors  of  a  single  smith  on  firelocks 
could  avail  but  little  in  a  fort  where  nobtxlv  would  come  to  use  them. 
where  six  only  of  the  large  guns  were  on  platforms,  and  to  the  whole 
there  were  only  four  sponges  and  four  ladles.  Even  his  attempt  to 
gain  time  by  semliiig  a  flag  to  the  fleet  probably  only  betrayed  weak- 
ness and  ft»ar  to  the  enemy.  The  next  day  their  gims  were  frowning 
u|K)n  Fort  James  from  as  many  ships  as  the  stream  in  front  could  con- 
veniently  float. 

To  th«»  n»pejite<l  <lemaml  for  surrender  Manning  could  only  ask  a 
N.*  York  little  more  time.  The  Dutch  commandei-s  would  give  at  last 
i.urmi«ierwi.  ^^^^^  thirty  uiiuutes,  and  turned  over  an  hour-glass  to  mark 
the  time.  As  the  last  sand  ran  out  they  opened  tire,  and  some  in  the 
fort  were  killed  and  some  wounded.  Any  defence,  of  course,  was 
utterly  hopel(*ss,  thou<;li  tht»  fire  sc^ems  to  have  been  returned ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  fore(»  of  six  humlred  Dutch  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  in  the  rear  of  the  ]>resent  Trinity  Church  in  Broadway, 
an<i  moved  t(»  the,  assault.  There  was  nothing  left  but  immediate 
eapitidation.  Just  as  the  sun  went  down  the  Dutch  troops  marched 
into  the  fort  out  of  which  Stuyvesant  had  stumi»ed  nine  years  before 
at  th<'  head  of  his  men.  How  hapi)y  would  he  have  been  could  he 
have  liv»'d  to  see  that  sight  I 

.Again   with   a   <*hange  of  rulers  came  a   ehange  of  names.     The 

province  of   New   York   was   (►nee   more  New   Netherland  ; 

•ii.iothri       hort  James  reeeivetl  its  third  des)<;iiat ion,  and  became  rort 

William  Ilendriek,  in  honor  of  th<»  Prince  of  Orange;  the 

town  itself,  a  few  ihns  later,  was  ileelared   to  In*  for  the  future  New 

»  CoIiliMi^  Ia'IIitu.     .v.  Y.  Hist.  S*--.  C'.*//..  186U. 
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Orange,  ioBtead  of  New  AtnstordaiQ,  as  it  had  been  under  the  rale  of 
the  West  India  Company.  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff,  gave  place 
in  name  as  well  as  oflicially,  and  burgomasters,  schepens,  and  schoats, 
were  again  bailed  as  magistrates.  Dutch  supremacy  was  asserted, 
and  Dutch  influences  were  agun  felt  to  be  paramoont  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  society. 

But  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  soon  resumed  their  usual  channels. 
Personal  bostilitiett,  perhaps,  may  have  seized  such  an  opportunity  for 
their  indulgence,  but  now,  as  nine  years  before,  there  seems  to  hkve 
been  little  disturbance  of  tbe  neighborly  harmony  and  friendship  ex- 
isting between  the  two  peoples.      Here,  indeed,  was  then   no  laigs 


city  ;  uu  diiiigerouH  class  was  hidden  away  in  dark  cellars  and  olv 
scure  iittii's,  to  swarm  in  unexpected  numbers,  ready  for  bloodshed 
and  plunder  at  the  first  sign  of  temporary  anarchy.  But,  nevertfae- 
lesa,  the  oaptm-c  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  English,  and  the  reoap- 
tmo  iif  Nt!w  York  liy  tlie  Dutch,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in- 
staiu-i-s  ill  history  of  p^'ticoful  revolutions.  There  was  the  confisca- 
tion of  jiiiblic  pi-<>|H-rtY.  and  its  conversion  to  the  use  of  the  victorious 
pmly,  wliiili.  if  imi  :ilisoliitely  iiewsswirj',  is  not  surprising.  But  the 
}niv:iti.'  .siilV.iiiii;  sfi-iiis  ii>  luivc  been  lianliy  enough  to  be  counted  as 
mi  iut  of  war.  Il  is  doubtful  if  any  private  property  was  molested, 
I'Xii  [It  ilial  liu'  houses  of  Lovflaco  ami  Alanniiigwere  plundered  ;  and 
to  tliis  —  wliirli  \v;is  iloiio  by  son  10  disorderly  soldiers  —  a  stop  was 
Hlioi'ilily  put.     Tims  in  those  times  lis  iu  ours,  it  seems  almost  to  have 
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been  accepted  as  a  decree  of  Providence  that  New  York  should  always 
be  open  to  occupation  by  any  alien  race  that  thought  it  worth  its  while ; 
and  that  any  rule  should  be  acceptable  to  its  citizens,  provided  there 
was  no  personal  outrage,  and  that  robbery  should  be  disguised  under 
the  form  of  nnmicipal  government. 

The  Dutch  had  retaken  New  Netherland ;  and  the  two  command- 
The  proT.  ^^s  wlio  had  accompHslied  the  conquest,  after  they  had  ap- 
IrDiJtSi"  pointed  Anthony  Colve  to  be  temporary  governor,  and  is- 
poiwoMion.  i^m^fl  provisional  instructions  to  him  pending  advices  from 
the  Hague,  leaving  him  two  ships  of  war  for  protection,  sailed  away 
at  the  end  of  September  with  the  two  departments  of  their  fleet  — 
Evertson  for  the  West  Indies,  and  Binckes  for  home.  Colve  issued 
provisional  instructions  to  his  new  subjects.  Tlu^  towns  on  the  Hud- 
son had  submitted  without  resistance  to  a  snuill  force  sent  against 
th(*m  ;  New  Jersey  and  Dehuvare  had  quietly  acknowledged,  through 
delegates  from  the  chief  towns,  the  Duteli  restoration.  The  six 
towns  at  th(^  western  end  of  Long  Island  had  dime  the  same  ;  others 
had  submitted  upon  being  sharply  summoned  ;  and  finally,  even  those 
at  the  eastern  end  were  forced  to  yield.  Lovelace  imprudently  ven- 
tured back  to  N(»w  York  after  some  parley,  and  arrived  thei*e  three 
days  after  the  surrender.  lie  was  kindly  treated,  and  not  held  as 
a  prisoner  by  the  commanders  and  their  council  of  war  ;  but  though 
the  hand  of  military  law  spared  him,  he  had  been  only  three  days 
in  the  town  Avhen  h«»  was  arrested  for  debt ;  and  during  all  the  rest 
of  the  Dutch  negotiations  he  remained  virtually  a  captive  among 
the  new  masters  of  the  province.  A  few  days  before  their  depar- 
ture, the  conmianders,  after  sonu*  consideration,  iss!ied  a  decree  con- 
fiscating all  the  property  they  had  formerly  attacheil ;  and 
th-nnT^f'  tht»  unfortunate  I^)v»»lac(»,  tlius  strii)pe<l  of  his  last  guilder, 
i.n.iMr>.  ^^^^^  (juictly  told  that  if  he  W(»uhl  now  })ay  what  he  owed,  he 
would  in  six  weeks  be  p<'rmitt<Ml  freely  to  leave  the  country.  But 
thouj^h  the*  j)ro]>erty  <>f  his  subordinate  oifieers  and  of  some  other 
Entrlishmen  was  taken,  and  the  riLcht  of  coniiseatiou  ac^ainst  all  Hoi- 
hiniTs  enemit's  in  America  was  assumed,  it  was  declared  that  "for 
sul!iei<»nt  reasons"  that  of  ^'aetiial  inhabitants"  ol  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  nii*;ht  hr  for  tlie  present  exempt. 

At  tli<i  <»nd  of  Sept<'mi)er  (Governor  Colve  found  himself  left  in 
undivided  auth(»rity  over  the  mixed  population  of  New  Or- 
Tiun""*  ange  :  the  *•  Aehter  Cnl"  (sm-h  was  th<»  new  name  of  New 
Jei*sey  ) :  tlie  Hudson  Kivt-r  vilhitjes,  with  *•  Willemstadt" 
(Albany"),  an<l  Kso[uis:  Westeliesti-r  and  Lonj^  Island  ;  and  all  the 
rest  wliieh  ha<l  madt»  up  the  anrient  domain  of  N«»w  Netherland  un- 
der his  I)ut<'h  jmnhvessors.  He  might  well  assume  the  stiite  of  **a 
<*():ieh  and  thret^  horses;"  yet  he  and  his  compatriots,  exultant  as  they 
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were  over  the  restoration  of  its  lost  jewel  to  the  Fatherland,  trembled 
when  they  thought  of  their  weak  condition,  surrounded  by  and  min- 
gled with  the  enemies  over  whom  they  had  achieved  their  victory. 
Reinforcements,  which  the  schout  and  schepens  of  New  Orange  had 
already  written  for,  must  be  sent  out  at  once,  and  Holland  must 
take  them  under  its  especial  protection ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  few  thousands  of  subjects  which  the  States  had  in 
America  could  long  withstand  the  anger  and  the  retaliation  of  the 
French  and  English,  by  whom  New  Netherland  was  surrounded.  Seo* 
retiiry  Van  Ruy ven,  sailing  for  home  in  September,  had  been  charged 
with  these  urgent  appeals;  but  his  vessel,  having  almost  suffered 
shipwreck,  had  to  put  into  Nantucket,  whence  the  secretary,  to  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  every  one,  made  his  reappearance  in 
New  Omnge  during  the  following  November.  The  news  he  carried 
was  destined  to  reach  Holland  by  other  hands.  Would  it  arrive  in 
time  to  secure  the  province  from  the  possibility  of  English  recapture  ? 
New  England  was  naturally  both  indignant  and  alarmed  to  hear 
that  the  Dutch  were  aimin  established  on  its  borders.     The 

o  If  Mn  of  tk> 

commissioners  of  its  colonies  met  at  Hartford  early  in  Sep-  iMucwn 
tember,  less  than  a  month  after  Evertsen^s  easy  conquest,  NMripr 
and  passed  a  recommendation  that  each  member  of  the  New 
England  confederation  make  preparations  for  defence  against  a  possi- 
ble Dutch  attiick.    Nor  were  those  wanting  who  uvged  upon  the  meet- 
ing a  more  aggressive  policy.      But  want  of  union,  and  a  natural 
disinclination  for  war,  prevented.     Massachusetts  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  oiTer  of  an  English  captain,  whose  ship  lay  at  Boston, 
to  retake  New  York  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  supplies  and  a 
reinforcement.      Unless   the   conquered  region   could  be  annexed  to 
her  own  territory,  that  colony  did  not  care  to  engage  in  any  efforts  for 
the  recapture  of  New  York.     Plymouth  was  indifferent  in  the  mat- 
ter, so  long  as  freedom  from  Dutch  interference  with  her  coasters  was 
secured.     Connecticut  resolved  to  do  what  she  could  to  re- 
tain  eastern  Long  Island,  at  all  events.     The  authorities  at  nmnite 
Hartford  sent  a  threiitening  letter  to  Colve,  by  a  special  ii«iiih  au- 
niessengcT ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  island,  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs,  and  warn 
siu  h  Diitcli  authorities  us  they  might  find  there  of  the  possibility  of 
extrcnir  nu»asures.     To  the  letter  Colve  replied  sharply  that  it  was 
'Minpt'itiiicnt  and  absurd/'  and  that  he  could  hardly  credit  its  coming 
from    Wintlirop.      Tlu'  (M>uiniissi()ners  were  met  oil  the  Long  Island 
coast    l)y  (lircr  (.tH«ri*s  whom   Colve   had  previously  stmt  out  to  visit 
tlu'  r.istrru  towns,  and  receive  their  submission.     Treating  each  other 
rivilly,  {\ir  two  parties  of  commissioners  went  together  to  Southold, 
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where  the  Englishmen  triumphed  in  .so  far  as  to  find  the  inhabitants 
ahnost  unanimously  in  their  favor,  so  that  Colve's  men  retired  with- 
out  accomplisliing  anything.  Tlie  Connecticut  messengers  returned 
to  Hartford  and  ri'ported,  and  some  volunteers  were  sent  over  to  help 
the  Long  IslandL-rs.  But  no  conflict  followed,  and  the  whole  matter 
went  over  quietly  until  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  more  important 
events  which  were  soon  to  follow. 

So  also  passed  a  momentary  prospect  of  direct  conflict  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, excited  by  Colve's  pn>mpt  confiscation  of  four  Massachu- 
setts coasters,  in  retaliation  for  the  carrying  away  of  the  wreck  of 
Van  KuYven's  vesst-l  from  Nantucket,  as  the  prize  of  an  English 
privateer.  Massachusetts  fitted  out  a  war  vessel,  and  made  some 
preparations  fnr  repris;ils.  But  she  did  nothing  moi-e  ;  nor  did  Plym- 
outh, in  spite  of  the  urging  of  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island  —  not  be- 
longing to  the  New  England  confederacy  —  looked  after  her  own  de- 
fence. TIh?  year  lOTo  closed  with  the  rivals  in  America  occupying 
this  position  of  ])assive  hostility  ;  but  it  was  threatening  enough  to 
the  Dutch  at  New  Orange  to  make  them  long  the  more  anxiously  for 
aid  from  home. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  past,  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  was  to 
Rumon*  of  docidc  tlic  fatc  of  New  Netherland  without  the  knowledge  of 
of^^NVw*^'"  ^^^  l>eo])li*  or  its  neighboi-s.  During  the  first  few  days  of 
Netherland.    ^j.^^.    j,-^  ^^.]j-j^,  (,,1^.^,  .j,j^j  j^j^  ofHocrs  wcre  hard  at  work 

at  the  labor  which  lia<l  cliirily  occuj>iod  their  minds  throughout  the 
spring  —  thr  strengthening  of  tln'  town  against  a  ])ossible  ''New  Eng- 
land army,"  —  two  men  cann»  to  Manhattan  from  Connecticut,  de- 
Kpit<»  an  ediri  forbidding  the  coining  of  New  Englandei*s  without  pass- 
j>orts,  and  brought  tin*  first  rumor  <»f  a  treaty  restoring  the  Dutch 
]»roviin'r  to  tln'  Kuglisli  rrown.  S<»  enraged  were  the  citizens  of  New 
Oninge  at  the  mere  report,  that  tliey  arrested  and  punished  these 
bearers  of  4'vil  tidings.  Thi-y  eolleeted  in  excited  groups  in  the 
streets,  eursing  the  rul<*rs  at  liouie  who  would  give  up  so  readily  the 
griNitest  colony  of  the  Fatli4*rland.  <  )u<'  of  the  messengers,  i-ctuming 
to  ('onneetieut,  declan»(l  tliere  that  the  New  Netherlanders  vowed  in 
their  wrath  that   no  di-mand  or  authoritv  ''of  the  Statt?s  or  Prince" 

« 

.should  make  them  surrender  again  ;  but  that  they  would  keep  their 
territory  *'  by  fighting,  m»  long  as  they  eouhl  stand  with  one  leg  twd 
fight  with  oiu»  hainl.'* 

This  warliki*  ardor  cooled  with  time,  however,  and  the  rumor  proved 
N.H  Nvthrr-  b)o  true.  On  tlie  sixth  of  Marrh,  tin*  treaty  of  Westminster 
!r*i'.*rup".  '^'"^  h*'i'U  i>nMlaiuied  at  Louilon,  and  at  the  Hague,  whereby 
KiiifiMiii  f^',.^^.  Xetlierland  was  surrendercil  to  England.  On  the 
eleventh  of  July,  the  (rovtTnor  gave  official  notice  at  the  Stadt  Huys 
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that  peace  was  made  between  England  and  Holland,  and  that  on 
duly  autborized  demand  be  must  give  up  the  province  over  which  he 
had  ruled  for  less  tban  one  short  year. 

The  events  which  brought  about  the  Peace  of  Westminrter  are 
familiar  passages  of  English  history.  In  the  hot  conflict  be-  g,^^  ^ 
twoen  King  Charles  and  his  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  '^•'■^ 
CouiiDons  and  people  of  England  on  the  other,  over  questions  that 
were  believed  to 
involve  the  safety 
of  Protestantism  in 
the  kingdom, 
Charles  had  been 
for  tlie  moment 
worsted.  At  first 
forced  into  recall- 
ing his  '■'■  Declara- 
tion of  Indul- 
gence." whereby  all 
'*  penal  laws  on 
matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal aguinst  what-  X 
ever  sort  of  Non-  „. 
conformists  or  re- 
cusants "were  suspencKHl,  lu!  had  bevu 
at  onco  closely  pressi-il  by  tbo  passive 
in  Parliament  of  tlie  "  Ti-st  Act,"  which 
compelle<l  all  holding,'  Livil  and  military 
office  under  government  to  takr  lui  "ath 
which  waa  impossibU;  tu  Ruiiian  Catho- 
lics. Tliis  conipelled  the  resignation  of 
the  Duke  of  York  us  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  of  Sir  Thomaa 
CUtTord  as  a  cabinet  minister,  and  of  many  others.  Some  of  the  oab- 
in<-t  would  have  carried  resistance  to  this  act  to  any  length ;  but  the 
King,  once  driven  to  yield,  refused  his  support.  He  only  turned  sav- 
ugoly  upon  his  chancellor  and  most  able  minister.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
wlii>  lind  aidi-il  the  Parliament,  demanded  from  him  the  seals,  and  so 
ilriivn  his  atroiigfst  jidviser  into  a  determined  opposition.  The  effect 
iif  this  was  (piiikly  scon  in  the  increased  bitterness  and  strength  of 
til''  I'mtrslaiit  iiii'iisuri's  now  pressi-d  liy  Parliament.  The  war  iigjiinst 
ilii'  I'lMti'Htiirit  I'l-iiici'  of  Oranift!  and  his  nation,  which  i-ven  in  a  niil- 
ilaiy  iii'iiit  i>{  view  luiil  bcon  unsuccessful,  grew  more  unpopular  cverA' 
iliiy.  Di'fiMit'il  at  \touu-.  by  tin;  masterly  use  made  by  Shaftesbury  of 
tin;  iij>|ii.siii^  i>li-]iiL'iits,  discouraged  by  events  abroad,  and  unable  to 
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ftuf^rl^ntly  t~-iaIi  i/.^  <:xtaa£i«d  n^oaioea  eren  br  his  old  i 
nt'OiTi'i  of  a  r^y>r;  V/  Fnnic^.  Charles  waa  driTeo  into  »  thizd  i 
d^r.    H<:  vi'^jii'A  a  j-f^li'-y  of  c'-DCrrBe;^-!!  acd  ^lODdliaOMi  at  hotne ;  and 
)j'x  <;---r.i!*ij*.Ml  f^  rri<ik':  pea/*  wi:b  Ho-land. 

'ni';=J:  M-ftf:  th*;  ^vfrriLi  wiiidi  Lad  iin-rxpectcdlv  reacud  on  the  fate 
>™  T-.™  '''  ^''"^  Du;cri  proviD-*  in  Aiteri-:-a.  Nirw  Yort  was  to  re- 
Tiiulii  in  E:.;^'.:.-?}i  hmi'U  frjin  thi^  time  forth;  and  though 
vinnHilv  winner:  'A  a  peace  <ju  tbeir  own  continent,  the 
iJrit'.li  »<:r':  t'l  (.'ive  rip  I'/T  ii  tiieir  ouly  stronghold  on  this.  A  new 
jyat'riit  t'l  t)i<;  iJuke  oi  V'>rk  was  isjiued  in  June.  1674.  He  ap- 
fftiiit'r'l  wi  h'.-s  g'lvenior  Major  Edmund  Andros,  an  officer  of  dift- 
tin':ti'tn.  w)ir>:ji  t}i>r  Kin^  liad  ulr^ady  in  March  appointed  to  leoave 
tUit  fc'j  rr»;iiii'.-r  of  N'^w  Ontnge  under  tbe  tivaty  ;  and  on  the  first  of 
Nr,ii:iiilf;r  til*:  linti.^li  frigates  Zfiamond  and  CattU  made  thor 
apjfi^ran':*;  at  the  a^':hora(^;  off  Staten  Island. 

f>ii  t)i';  ninth  of  tht:  month.  Colve.  who  had  asked  a  week*s  delay  to 
tnak<;  all  final  arraii^rernents.  absolved  the  c-itr  officials,  in  scdemn  COD- 
clavi;  at  tli<;  .Siailt  lluys.  frv>m  their  oaths  of  alliance  to  Holland; 
and  on  Saturday,  the  tenth.  "  the  New  Netherland  and  dependaoces" 
Mf.ri'.  formally  fjiveii  over  to  "Governor  Major  Edmund  ADdros  on 
If^half  of  His  liritannic  .Majesty,"  The  English  names  were  testored, 
the  Knglisii  laws  rettstitblislit^.  as  th<;y  had  be<?n  under  Nicolla  and 
l^>VH]iii:ii.  A  ;rreat  numl^er  of  the  provincial  and  local  officers  were 
n;instat':d:  th-  Mayor's  Cnurt  Wi»s  again  convened  at  New  York;  the 
roittim-  of  jniliii'-  bimiii'-ns  and  privatt'  life  went  on  as  before.  The 
fi-»-  moijtij-,  of  Diit'li  ix'cupatioii  hud  harilly  left  a  trace  on  tbe  gor- 
t-nim'-nt  wlii'li  Ni'-olls  had  Ireen  tht^  first,  since  the  settlement  of 
Manliatlaii  I.-Jaiid.  to  brin;;  into  a  n-ally  smooth,  continuous  coatae  of 
,.r.,.i.:.ily. 
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CiiARLKiiTON  Founded.  —  War  with  the  Ixdiaxs.  —  Gotsrhos  Morstoit.— Jo- 
seph  Blakk.  —  Lord  Cardro88*8  Settlrmrmt  at  Port  Rotau — Piracy  avd 

SpANIAII    HoSTILITT.  —  CaRDROSS'B    CoLOXT    destroyed.  —  SOTHRL    DBPOMD    AVD 
BANISHED    rROM    AlBEMARLE.  —  Hb    LEADS  A   REVOLUTION    IN    THB    SoUTH.— Hit 

Career.  —  The  Colonies  under  one  Gotrrnor.  —  Introductiov  of  Biob.  — 
John  Archdalb  Governor.  —  Prospbrity  of  thb  Colonies  undbr  hm  Bulb. 

While  northern  Carolina  had  been  passing  through  a  time  of 
such  disturbance  and  adversity,  the  people  at  the  south  had 
enjoyed  a  period  of  quiet  and  comparative  prosperity  under  m  coim. 
the  skilful  rule  of  Joseph  West.  Not  that  the  settlements 
at  Cape  Fear  and  Ashley  River  were  free  from  the  troubles  which 
disturbed  every  American  colony — differences  of  religion,  and  feuds 
between  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  Royalists  who  bad 
come  out  under  the  Proprietors*  patronage; — but  these  were  held  in 
cheek  by  the  Governor,  and  were  little  interruption  to  the  general 
coui*se  of  affairs.  There  was  a  steady  flow  of  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land; and  Huguenots  from  France  sought  a  refuge  from  persecution 
at  home  in  a  region  whose  pleasant  climate  had  for  them  a  peculiar 
attraction.  In  April,  1679,  the  King  gave  a  token  of  favor  to  the 
Proprietaries  and  the  new  colony  in  sending  out  at  his  own  expense 
two  vessels  with  a  band  of  Frenchmen  skilled  in  vine  growing  and 
silk-produeing,  who  brought  with  them  vinenslips  and  silkworms*  eggs 
for  the  establishment  of  those  industries. 

During  the  years  that  had  passed  since  their  first  settlement,  the 
Ashley  River  people  had  not  failed  to  see  their  mistake  in  settling  so 
far  u])  the  stream.  Some,  indeed,  seem  not  to  have  made  this  error  at 
all ;  for  the  old  records  speak  of  people  both  from  the  Ashley  settle- 
ment and  from  Cape  Fear,  '*  resorting  to  Oyster  Point "  from  the 
earliest  times  of  th(^  colony;  and,  doubtless,  dwellings  had  been  built 
lln're  at  the  sain«'  time  tliat  the  town  had  been  founded  on  the  more 
inlaiul  hlulT.  This  **  Oyster  Point "  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley 
aiul  (\)()|>er  Rivei*s;  and  the  tendency  to  resort  thither  had  grown  so 
strong  l>y  the  beginning  of  16S0  that  the  authorities  yielded   to  it. 
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as  they  should  have  done  long  before.  The  old  town  was  abandoned 
rhuiMiDD  liltogether  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  the  foandatioiis  of 
(gutHim.  ^  ijg^  Charles  Town  —  the  present  city  of  Charleston  —  were 
laid  on  whut  had  from  the  beginning  be«n  pointed  out  by  nature  tut 
the  proper  site  for  the  colonial  port. 

The  new  town  was  judiciously  planned.  A  visitor,  in  the  first 
yeur  of  Its  existence,  described  it  us  "  regularly  laid  out  into  large 
and  capacious  sti-eets,  which  to  Buildings  is  a  great  Ornament  aud 
Beauty.  In  it  they  have  reserved  con%'enient  places  for  Building  of  a 
Church,  Town  House,  and  other  Publick  Structures,  an  Artillery' 
Ground  for  the  Exercise  of  their  Militia,  and  Wharves  for  the  Con- 
venience of  their  Trade  and  Shipping.    At  our  being  them  was  judgt.il 


in  the  Country  a 
lUOOur  1200  souls; 
but  the  great  Num- 
bers of    Families 

from  England,  InOand,  Berbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  Caribees,  wbtdi 
daily  Transport  themselves  thither,  hare  more  than  doubled  that 
Number"  [that  la,  between  the  visit,  1680,  and  the  publication, 
1682J. '  The  extreme  unheal thfulness  of  the  plscu  soon  passed  away, 
»  "  fortunate  revolution  "  which  '*  men  of  discernment  ....  attril^ 
:  Stvd  to  the  dispersirin  or  purification  of  Uio  noxious  vapour  by  tlw 
imoke  iuuing  from  the  numerous  culinary  fires."  ^ 

Contemporary  testimony  does  not  give  the  most  favorable  account 

of  the  discipline  and  manners  which  prevailed  in  the  promising  new 

>  A  Ciim}irat  Wktoitj  i^tki  Stall  of  Coroliiiu,  bj  T.  A.,  QrtA..  Londoo,  IBSa. 
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tovn ;  and  the  looseness  aud  tmbiilence  wliich  ruled  there,  thotigh 
not  of  H  kind  to  make  political  disturbftiice,  lirimght  ui>oii 
the  colony  an  evil  which  for  a  time  threat^^ned  seriously  itt  churiw- 
to  check  its  progress.     "The  most  desperate  Fortiuifca  first  '™'"'"' 
ventured  over  to  break  the  Ice,"  explains  one  chronicler,  in  account- 
ing for  til©  charaet«r  of  his  fenow-acttloi-s,  "  which  heing  genemlly 
the   Ill-livers  of   the  pretended  Church-men,  altho'  the   Proprietors 
vommissiontited  one  Colonel  West  their  Governonr,  a  moderate,  just, 
pious,  and  valiant  person ;  yet  having  a  Council  of  tho  loose  princi- 
pled Men,  they  grew  very  unruly,  that  they  had  like  to  have  Ruin'd 
the    Colony   by 
Abasing  the  Indi- 
ans, whom  in  pru- 
denctt   they  ought 
to  have  obligi-<l  in 
the   highest   cU- 
grec."'   ItwastlK- 
usual    stiMV    of 
abuse  in  tmde,  ih.' 
taking  of  the    ln~ 
dian   women,   ainl 
the  oppreasivi' 
punishment  of  trU 
fling  offences  oft«n 
brought  about  by 
rum  or  ignorance ; 
ttud   the  Westocs, 
the    tribe    of    the 
neighborhood, 
were   a  warlike 
people,  and   not 
slow   to   retaliate. 

After   a   series  of  *"  ''^'""  ■■"' 

petty  raids,  actual  war  broke  out  with  theiu  i 
of  the  new  seaport. 

Portimately  for  the  colony,  it  was  comparatively  strong,  well-armed, 
and,  above  all,  well  led  by  West ;  and  the  wiir  was  a  vig-  „„  ,,„, 
oruus  and  short  one,  tlie  savages  gladly  making  peace  within  ""  ••*»" 
a  year  after  its  b).-ginning.  But  the  conflict  hiul  worse  results  tlmu 
tho  actual  fighting.  To  obtain  the  money  for  carrying  it  on.  West 
and  his  Council  had  adoptiid  the  plan  of  olTering  a  price  for  every  In* 

By  John 
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dian  captive,  and  then  selling  all  who  were  brought  in  to  West  Indian 
slave-traders,  who  again  disposed  of  them  profitably  in  the  Uanda.^ 
The  war  had  thus  changed,  before  its  close,  from  one  of  defence  to 
one  of  pure  greed.  The  colonists  gained  money  with  every  captive 
they  sold  to  the  authorities  ;  the  authorities,  with  every  one  they  acid 
to  the  tradei*s ;  and  this  flourishing  traffic  went  on  uninterrupted  until 
it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Proprietors,  who  for  once  inter- 
fered promptly  and  successfully. 

Expressing  their  strong  disapprobation  of  ^^  this  barbarous  prao- 
f>aieof  In-  tice,"  ^  and  sharply  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  concili- 
STiJJ?**"'  ating  the  Indians  by  just  treatment,  they  gave  strict  orders 
v^'^'^^-  against  the  kidnapping  of  any  savages,  now  that  peace  had 
been  concluded,  and  appointed  a  commission  of  four  members  to  try 
all  causes  of  dispute,  and  to  do  full  justice  to  any  on  either  side  who 
might  wrong  the  other.^  But  these  measures  were  not  enough.  The 
Council  openly  supported  the  continuance  of  a  traffic  which  had 
proved  so  profitable ;  and  even  West,  contrary  to  his  usual  modera- 
tion and  wisdom,  opposed  his  superiors  in  this.  The  enemies  he  had 
made  among  the  turbulent  but  influential  church-party  in  the  colony, 
took  advantage  of  the  attitude  he  thus  assumed  to  turn  the  Proprie- 
tors against  him ;  and  in  1683  he  was  removed  by  their  order,  after 
nine  years  of  successful  administration,  and  Joseph  Moreton  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Southern  Carolina  in  his  place. 

Moreton  not  only  had  the  old  dissensions  to  quiet,  —  in  attempting 
woreton  which  he  had  little  success,  —  but  he  was  almost  immedi- 
Kei*dSffl''  ately  confronted  by  new  troubles.  West  had  held  a  **  par- 
cuitiM.  liament "  at  Charlestown  in  1682,  which  had  made  a  few 
disciplinary  laws,  and  organized  a  militia  ;  and  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment Moreton  called  a  similar  one,  to  organize  further  the  a£Eaire  of 
the  province.  The  Proprietors  had  now  made  Charleston  the  capital 
of  Southern  Carolina,  or  at  least  had  ordered  elections  and  parlia* 
mi^nts  to  be  held  there ;  and  all  the  southern  part  of  the  province  had, 
in  1682,  l)een  divided  into  three  great  counties,  —  Craven,  including 
mucli  of  that  formerly  called  Clarendon  ;  Berkeley,  the  region  imme- 
diately  surrounding  Charleston  ;  and  Colleton,  the  country  to  the 
south,  extending  to  the  region  about  Poii;  Royal.  It  had  been  ordered 
that  the  lowi^  house  of  the  parliament  —  for  there  was  still  an  attempt 
to  make  tliat  body  somewhat  resemble  that  prescribed  in  the  ^^  Grand 
Model ''  —  should  consist  of  twenty  members  ;  and  it  was  with  r^ard 
to  the  election  of  thest^  Uiat  the  colonists  met  the  first  of  a  long  seriee 
of  legislative  difliculties. 

It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  scattered  settlers  had  by  thia 
1  (^halmen.    Olduixou.  -  Cbalmertt.  *  Oklmixon. 
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time  established  themselves  along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  or  in* 
land  at  some  distance  south  and  southwest  of  the  capitaL  For  at 
though  Craven  County  was  considered  to  have  so  few  inhabi-  aiw^^^^ 
tants  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for  it  to  elect  deputies  at  all,  STKS^ 
yet  Colleton  County  was  allowed  to  choose  ten  of  the  twenty  ""^ 
members  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  rest  representing  Berkeley.  It 
was  this  allotment  which  caused  the  trouble.  The  Berkeley  people 
would  not  permit  their  scattered  neighbors  to  have  a  delegation  equal 
to  that  of  the  crowded  town,  and  quietly  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  by  choosing  themselves  all  die  twenty  members.  There 
may  have  been  other  reasons  for  this  action  than  the  alleged  one  ol 
inequality  of  population.  The  people  of  the  inland  country  may  not 
have  been  willing  to  support  the  people  of  the  port  in  the  traffio  in 
Indian  slaves,  —  the  retaliation  of  the  savages  having  naturally  more 
terrors  for  them  than  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.  Whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  capital  was  suc- 
cessful ;  the  twenty  Berkeley  delegates  met,  and  made  laws  ^ 
which  were  approved  by  Moreton  and  his  Council.  Nor 
would  they  disperse  at  die  command  of  the  Proprietors,  who  indig- 
nantly ordered  them  to  do  so,  and  not  to  meet  again  until  they  should 
have  obeyed  instructions.  Not  this  Parliament  only,  but  subsequent 
ones,  seem  to  have  utterly  disregarded  the  proprietary  orders ;  until 
at  last,  apparently  in  despair,  the  Proprietors  gave  the  Berkeley  peo> 
pie  their  own  way,  and  the  one-sided  system  of  representation  ccm- 
tinued  till  the  inhabitants  of  other  counties  grew  numerous  enough  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  laws  passed  by  the  Parliament  were  of  little  moment,  save  one 
following  the  example  of  Albemarle  by  suspending  **  all 
prosecutions  for  foreign  debts.*'  So  indignant  were  the  Pro- 
prietaries at  the  passage  and  signature  of  such  an  Act,  —  so 
^'  contrary  to  the  King's  honor,"  being  **in  effect  to  stop  the  course  of 
justice," — that  they  ordered  all  officers  to  be  **  displaced,  who  had 
promoted  it."  ^  It  was  probably  for  this,  among  odier  things,  that 
Moreton,  like  West  before  him,  was  made  a  Boapegqat.  He  seems  to 
have  tried  honestly  to  carry  out  the  Proprietors'  wishes,  —  to  have 
checked  the  Indian  slave  tr^c,  and  to  have  made  himself  unpopular 
on  this  account ;  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a 
^'  ]>ronioter ''  of  the  iicts  of  a  Parliament  which  was  too  strong  for 
hi  in.  Wlietlier  he  resigned  because  of  popular  enmity,  or  wert«^« 
was  ih^posed  by  his  superiors,  he  ceased  to  govern  within  c®^*"<*- 
a  year  after  liis  appointment,  and  the  Council  made  West  governor 
a^aiii  until  a  new  otiieer  should  be  sent  out  from  England. 

*  Chiiliuen. 
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Meanwhile  the  colony  received  additions,  promising  better  for  the 
fature  than  did  the  original  settlers.  In  1683  Joseph  Blake,  the 
ArriTEi  of  brother  of  the  famous  English  admiral,  and  a  dissenter  of 
nutN^er  g^^^^  influence,  led  a  new  company  to  Southern  Carolina. 
Blake.  They  were  of   his  own  way  of   thinking  — men  who  be- 

lieved ^^  that  the  miseries  they  endured  '^  in  their  native  Someraetahiie 
**  were  nothing  to  what  he  [Blake]  foresaw  would  attend  the  Reign 
of  a  Popish  successor."  ^  ^^  Many  honest  substantial  PeFSons  '*  were 
among  these  emigrants,  who  must  have  found  themselves  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  turbulent  people  of  Charleston,  in  and  near 
which  they  seem  to  have  made  their  homes.  A  company  of  Irish- 
men, who  came  out  about  the  same  time  under  the  leadership  of  one 
Ferguson,  and  who  ^^  instantly  mingled  with  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants," were  more  welcome. 

During  West's  brief  second  administration,  the  county  of  Colleton 
Loni  cani.  ^'^^  rcccived  an  importiint  accession  of  good  colonists  —  a 
JSit*arPMt  company  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  who,  under  the  leadership 
***y**-  of  Lord  Cardross,  afterward  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  made  a  set- 

tlement at  Port  Royal,  in  1684.  They  understood  that  their  agents 
had  secured  beforehand  from  the  Proprietors  in  London  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  that  had  been  granted  to  the  government  at 
Charleston  —  that  they  were  to  be  an  independent  colony.  But 
they  found  on  such  a  question  the  people  of  the  country  more 
powerful  than  the  Proprietors,  and  that  assent  to  so  divided  a  juris- 
diction would  never  be  given.  Cardross  left  the  colony  in  disgnsti 
but  his  companions  were  com]>elIed  to  accept  a  condition  which  they 
had  not  tlie  m<»ans  to  escape  from  nor  the  strength  to  resist. 

During  thost*  two  years  governors  —  Kyle,  Moreton,  West,  Quarry 

—  followed  each  oth(*r  in  ni])id  succession,  none  of  them  re- 

rhaiitPM.f      mainin^  l^^^^g  (Miough   in  otKoe  to  influence  essentially  the 

gotrninrn      j,|j,^,^|.y  ^f  ^1,.^^.  p^'rlc^l  eitlicr  for  good  or  evil,  or  influencing 

it  only  HO  far  as  they  M\  in  witli  the  temper  of  the  times  though  with- 
out controlliiipr  it.  The  western  Atlantic,  and  especially  the  region 
alxnit  th«»  \V«»st  Indies,  had  been  for  years  infested  with  adventurers 
who  had  in  most  e.'ises  be^un  as  privateers,  but  who  continued  their 
depredations  after  tlie  wars  had  ceased.  They  preyed 
^''  eliietly    upon   Spanish    oomineree,   and    vhile   this   assured 

them  of  ininiunity  from  tlie  Knglish  government,  they  were  certain  of 
the  sympathy  if  not  the  eoiiperation  of  the  southern  English  oolonistSt 
to  whom  fear  of  Spanish  ineui*sion  was  familiar. 

The  Spaniards  had  not  abamloued  their  ancient  claim  to  all  the 
territory  which  the  Kuixlish  had   ineluded  in  the  region  of  Southern 

^  Dldiuixou. 
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Carolina.  In  1670  an  expedition  started  from  St.  Angostine  to  root 
out  the  settlement  joat  made  on  Ashley  River  ;  but,  having  gone  only 
so  far  north  aa  Stono  Inlet,  returned  on  teaming  that  the  .^^ hi». 
English  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  Threats  of  a  mora  ^^™»w 
serious  invasion  were  often  made.  In  Cfaarlesttm  then  SritBii*. 
was  a  hearty  welcome  for  Buocaoeers  who  pr^ed  upon 
Spanish  commerce.  The  port  was  a  convenient  lecraitang  station ; 
the  pirates  were  lansh  of  their  iU-^otten  gains  ;  the  lore  of  a  ~ 


■iilcd  to  t)ie  hiwloss  ;  the  hope  of  the  capture  of  Spanisli  sbipe  laden 
I  tri'usiin'  t'xi'iti'il  th«  inpidlty  of  the  more  sober-minded.  Piracy 
lii'j  sort  liiil  iiot  Witiit  for  encoHriit;einent  directly  from  tlie  reck- 
s;iiliiis  al'uiii  till)  whiirvuft,  iiulinH'tly  t-ven  from  governors  and 


rils. 


iiily  tbi;  I'loprietariea  but  the  King  took   immediate  notice  of 
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this  Bpirit  in  Carolina,  as  soon  as  it  was  openly  manifested  under  the 
administrations  of  West  and  Quarry.  As  early  as  April,  1684,  **  a 
law  against  pirates  "  or  their  encouragement  had  been  sent  out  with 
the  most  stringent  directions  of  the  Proprietors  that  it  most  be  at 
once  olx^yod.  But  this,  like  repeated  instructions  which  followed 
later,  and  like  the  removal  of  Quarry,  and  other  measures  of  suppres- 
sion, proved  altogether  unavailing.  The  difficulty  was  not  to  be 
ended  during  Charles  II. 's  reign  ;  and  it  was  not  until  James  II«,  in 
1687,  sent  a  fleet  to  put  down  the  pirates  with  a  stronger  hand  than 
that  of  written  law,  that  the  Carolinians  were  frightened  into 
obedience. 

( )ne  sharp  and  unexpected  act  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  struck,  perhaps,  the  least  blameworthy  of  aU  the 
Royal  roio-  CiiroHna  settlements.  In  1686,  a  year  after  Moreton's  le- 
hy  the  Span-  appointment,  three  Spanish  galleys  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore Lord  Cardross's  little  colony  of  Scotchmen  at  Port 
Royal.  The  crews  landt'd,  and  meeting  but  little  resistance  from  the 
settlers,  ^^  killed  and  whipped  a  great  many,  after  taken,  in  a  mott 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner  ; ''  and  having  destroyed  the  place,  took 
hhip  again  and  sailed  up  the  coast.  Landing  again  at  an  outlying 
settlement  calh^d  Bear  Bluff,  on  Edisto  River,  a  little  south' of  Charles- 
ton, they  sackiMl  the  place,  and  took  prisoner  (xovemor  Moreton's 
brother,  the  lea<liiig  colonist  there.  They  would  have  gone  &iiher, 
]M*rliap.s  to  v<*nture  on  an  attack  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
tln^  town,  but  were  prevented  by  a  hurricane,  in  which  one  of  their 
g:illeys  was  driven  ashore  so  far  that  she  could  not  be  got  off.  So 
that,  '^  the  Countrj'  being  by  that  Time  sufficiently  Alarmed,  they 
thought  ])r()jH»r  to  make  a  R«>treat ;  but  first  set  Fire  to  that  Ghdley 
on  lK)ard  which  Mr.  Morton  was  actually  then  in  Chains,  and  mort 
inhunuinly  burnt  in  her."  ^ 

Naturally  enough  the  Carolinians  proposiMl  an  immediate   retnm 

for  this  injury*  and  preparations  were  made  at  onoe  for  an 

JirTfoTilM*"  expedition  agiiinst  St.  Augustint*,  which  they  do  not  seem  to 

rptaiatoii.    j^^^^  ^^  doubted  tlu'ir  ability  to  take.     But  the  Proprietaries 

promptly  forbade  it.  *' Kvery  rational  man,'*  they  wrote,  ^^must 
have  foresi»en  that  the*  Spanianls,  tlius  provoked,  would  assuredly 
retaiiat«s  ....  tin*  elause  in  the  patent  that  had  been  relied  on 
tt)  justify  tlie  nii'asun» "  (th«»  s<vtion  permitting  the  colonists  **to 
make  war  and  pursue*  the  eneniit»s  aforesaid,"  etc.),  ^*  meant  only 
a  pursuit  in  heat  i>f  victory,  not  a  delilnTate  making  war  on  the 
King  of  Spain's  subjects  within  his  own  territories:  nor  do  we 
claim  anv  sucli  power:     No  man.  however,  can  think  that  the  depen- 

^  liitriKliu'tioii  lo  0'i'*tho'fH'ii  Ht/HMt  I'll  (/i(  A>/«ci/t(ioN  apcUiut  Si> 
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dencies  of  England  can  have  power  to  make  war  upon  the  King's 
allies,  without  bis  knowledge  or  conaent"  *  The  Charleston  peo- 
ple yielded,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise,  though  whether  owing 
to  these  persuasions  or  to  the  difficulties  of  the  proposed  expedition, 
must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  all  events,  the  authoritiee  re* 
ceived  a  rather  grim  congratulation  from  their  superiors,  who  wrote, 
"  We  are  glad  you  have  laid  aside  your  project,  as,  had  it  proceeded, 
Moreton,  Godfrey,  and  others  might  have  answered  it,  perhaps,  with 
their  lives.*     Furthermore,  they  recused  the  somewhat  aggravating 


instruction  to  write  a  "  civil  letter  "  to  the  St.  Augustine  o 
inquiring  by  what  authority  he  had  acted.  Whether  the  letter  WM 
"  civil "  or  not,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  older  chroniclen  oC 
Carolina  date  from  this  time  a  rooted  animosity  between  the  coltaiy 
and  its  southern  neighbors. 

In  spite  of  the  reproof  of  the  Proprietors  Moreton  certainly  seems 
to  have  had  as  good  intentions  and  to  have  tried  as  hard  to  Ho^^n*- 
rule  the  south<^m  province  well,  as  any  governor  they  had  Ki'oJ^ 
sent  out.  An  intelligent  and  honest  man,  in  sympathy  with  ■"■ 
tlif  Wtter  plcmi'nt  among  the  settlers,  married  to  the  sister  of  the 
m'iiL'r:illy  respccteil  colonist  Blake,  and  throwing  his  whole  influence 
on  tlie  side  of  law  and  order,  he  appeared  as  good  an  oflicer  as  conld 
>  CluilnitTi'.  *  Chalmen  and  Stata  Fkpen. 
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h^Tf;  hfren  cho^^n  t>r  tnrb'^rc:  Cfaarlestt.-n.  Bat  either  because  he 
coaid  not  cr/ntr/i  :r.r:  ^ orsr  [-oflrL  of  its  pe<*ple«  or  because  his  enemies 
yhr^-u2ji*A  th^  I'T^'j^'Ti'Ticr^  z'l^z  h^  was  aerin^  against  their  deagns,  he 
WHA  fh:y/*fA»  aftrr  a  ^.T^rmvr-hip  of  bur  lircle  more  than  a  year, and 
faU  'iucc^.v^r.  Jarrir^  C'/iIe:on.  was  inscrueted  to  punish  him  and  his 
coumrll  for  rlLv/f>=:^i;f:nc>r. 

A.H  w^rll  might  one  man.  without  any  physical  force  to  aid  him,  haye 
\>«^Ai  toW  to  punkh  th«>  whole  p^.'pulation  of  the  province.  Yor 
though  More  ton  ha<l  been  anp^.*palar  §<>  l'>ng  as  he  tried  to  enforce  the 
proprietan.'  decrees,  the  anti-propri»-tary  party,  grown  strong  beyond 
control,  promptly  e.^poused  his  cause,  now  that  he  was  in  opposition. 
If  More  ton  had  tried  to  keep  them  under  daring  his  role,  they 
laughed  at  a  .succe^nor  for  whom  they  appear  to  have  had  mnch  less 
respect.  'Hie  Proj^rietors,  weak  enough  in  any  case,  were  now,  that 
James  II.  Iiad  l>«rr:ome  King,  more  feeble  than  ever,  fearing  that  their 
charter  nliouKl  go  the  way  of  the  Xew  England  patents.  They 
could  give  their  Governor  Viut  little  help. 

Surrounded  by  factions,  *-a.s  rampant"  says  Oldmixon,  **as  if  the 
jM'ople  had  l>een  made  wanton  by  many  ages  of  prosperity,"  Colleton 
called  a  Parliament  in  the  autumn  of  1686.  But  he  no  sooner  at- 
tfrmptf^d  to  organize?  it  than  the  majority  of  its  members  refused  obe- 
di(;nce  Ui  the  (Jonstitutions,  basing  their  objection  on  the  pretext  that 
i)riPnnin.-.i    ^'*^'  ^•'>»"l>l**t«*d  v^rsiou  wus  different  from  the  original  draft 

X'."7*nl'i'.'ri.-'  '^"*'  ^'"'  t**"n""*'^0'  ''^^^'^  ^^*'^^  ^^^'^^  '^"S  l>€fore.  They  then 
*""  jircM-eeded  to  <lrjiw  up  a  code  for  themselves,  though  they 

were  formally  excluded  from  the  house  by  the  Governor;  and  even 
sent  their  verHion  under  the  title  of  ^^  standing  laws  of  Carolina'*  ^  to 
the  rroprietitrics  for  ap{>n)val.  It  was  indignantly  rejected,  but  this 
<Iid  not  cImtIv  the  opposition  ])arty,  which  grew  daily  stronger.  A 
nrw  I*iirli;iiiirnt  was  c;ill('<l  in  KJ.sT.  Its  members  were  instructed  to 
^*  oppose  whatsoever  tht*  (lovernor  requested;  insomuch  that  they 
wouhl  not  settle  the  Militia  Act,  tho*  their  own  security  (in  a  Natural 
way)  ilepended  on  it.'*-  (irievun<*es  aiul  i'omplaints  }X)ured  in  from 
i'very  ipiarter.  The  measures  of  the  (Governor  w«Te  in  the  highest 
«le|jree  injudicious,  though  honestly  intendt»d  to  secure  their  just  po- 
lili(*al  and  linaneial  du4^s  to  the  l*ropri4>tors;  and  finally,  seeing  him- 
self Nurn Minded  by  tlireateniuLT  factions  o\\  every  side,  Colleton  took 
lh<*  rash  step  of  ileelaring  martial  law  in  a  colony  where  the  only 
soldierx  were  the  people. 

All  that  the  discouttMittvl  parly  among  the  colonists  had  hitherto 
wanted,  in  order  to  eon))ilet(*ly  «»yerthrow  the  government  they  op- 
|H>scd,  \\as  a   leader:  and  as  the  SiUitliern  settlements  had  formerly 

I  iMiliiii\«>h  in  ranoll,  \oI.  ii.,  ]i.  41:1.  '^  Aivbdide. 
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given  a  chief,  in  the  person  of  Culpepper,  to  the  inmugentB  in  the 
north,  so  Albemarle,  at  this  critical  moment,  returned  the  favor  by 
contributing  an  organizing  head  to  the  revolutionary  movement  i^ 
Charleston. 

Seth  Sothell  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  government  of  Northern 
Carolina,  in  1683,  than  he  proved  equally  false  to  Proprie- 
tors and  settlers.  Deliberately  disobeying  die  orders  of  the  tetiMiiorife. 
former,  who  appear  to  have  desired  to  deal  impartially  and 
leniently  with  the  people  lately  in  rebellion,  and  neglecting  the  col- 
lection both  of  the  customs  and  the  proprietary  revenue,  he  used  his 
official  power  merely  as  a  means  of  enriching  himself.  For  five  years 
he  kept  up  an  administration  under  which  every  class  of  settlers  in 
Albemarle  suffered  from  his  injustice  and  rapacity,  until,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  unconcealed  indignation  of  the  people  took  effect  in 
stronger  measures  than  the  appeals  they  had  made  to  England.  By 
an  insurrection,  even  more  decisive  and  unanimous  than  that  under 
Culpepper,  they  deposed  and  arrested  Sothell  in  1688,  and 
prepared  to  send  him  to  London  with  agents  of  their  own,  maIoc' 
to  defend  himself  before  the  Proprietors  for  his  abuse  of 
power.  But  the  delinquent  Governor  feared  his  superiors  more  than 
the  colonists,  and  begged  for  mercy,  declaring  his  willingness  to  un- 
dergo trial  by  the  Albemarle  Assembly  on  any  charge  the  people 
would  make  against  him.  His  trial  was  a  long  one ;  thirteen  specifi- 
cations appeared  in  the  indictment  against  him,  and  on  all  of  these  he 
was  found  guilty.  Sentenced  to  perpetual  disqualification  from  office, 
and  to  banishment  from  the  province  for  one  year,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  been  made  powerless  for  further  evil,  when  suddenly  he 
WHS  heard  of  in  South  Carolina,  just  as  affairs  there  were  ripe  for  an 
outbreak,  claiming  authority  by  his  rights  as  a  palatine,  and  every- 
where gaining  the  adherence  of  the  dissatisfied,  who  were  ready  to 
accept  a  leader  with  even  the  fiimsiest  pretence  to  official  position. 

Sothell,  in  1690,  seized  upon  the  government,  and,  calling  together 
a  Parliament  made  up  entirely  from  his  own  followers,  de- 
manded  the  trial  of  Colleton   for  various  imaginary  and  onttonkte 
real   crimes.     The   same    sentence   was   passed   upon  him 
which  hjul  driven  Sothell  from  Albemarle,  and  many  of  his  Council 
and  fellow-officijils  shared  his  condemnation  and  punishment.     Wide- 
spread confiscation  of  their  property  filled  the  new  Governor's  cof- 
fers, and  th(^s(»  acts  of  rapjicity  bejipin  f^radually  to  open  the  eyes  of 
th(»    Charleston    ptM^plo  to  the  chiiractcr  of  the  ruler  they  had    put 
over  thcin.      As  was  natural,  the  real  nature  of  the  man  soon  put  an 
end  to  Ills  temporary  po])ularity.     A  year  after  his  usurpation  he  was 
hated  as  heartily  in  Southern  Carolina  as  he  had  been  in  Albemarle. 
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■   i^-i    :-.cd..T-^  rr^'ira  frxn  the  «4- 
:i^-  -w-.i^  r_i  iiititsnLirion  to  SoilieU 

i^i-r.    Th.  -.i^  i^T  Lb3  h«ard  that  the 
.—^^•i  ir;^id-*  »S'i  rppresaon.  vet  tlwy 


illiii^;  l>>  :ii-i-i-)>l  llii-  iLi'i'imiUiiniM  lui  tnie.  Still,  they  thoaght 
irv  111  :<iis)H'iiil  liiiu  fniiii  ullico.  unci  appointed  Colonel 
ilwrll  in  liis  {ihii-f  till  :m  iriipiirtial  examination  should  be 

u;is  Hilly  will)  lli<>  fitiliin-  iif  tlii-ir  siiinimms  to  him  to  sp- 
;ii|:l;>ii.l  lliiil  tlu'iv  VM'M  wi'if  o|ii'mil  til  liif>  treachery  tov&rd 
■,':   l.iil   .'Mil  afl<-i-  lliis.  iiml  :if(.-r  tln-y  hesml  of  his  first 

('li;iili'-i,ni,  ilii\  wiMti'  wilh  i\ti-:ii>nUuary  mildness — not 
tkiii'-.'.  V\u-\  li:i>l  l•-.-.'i^.-.l  Ilis  l.'iiiTs.  they  siiid.  under  dmte 
I  li',  Ii"''"i' .  |.<i  ii  -.■.■Ills  li.' h;i.l  .|iii.ily  written  to  them,  even 
.■>i-.ii1tiii!-.  Ili.-ii)  ulv'iil  taking  .-li.ii^.'.  iimler  las  palatinate 
(111-  -oiitlii'iii  i.il.'iix,      riu'V  weiv  jil(>;iiM>tl.  tliey  ftwblya" 
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to  find  that  he  would  submit  to  their  instniddoiui ;  but  no  single  Pro- 
prietor, they  reminded  him,  had  any  right  to  the  government,  nor  to 
take  jurisdiction  upon  himself  without  the  others*  consent ;  and  to  do 
so  would  be  high  misdemeanor  and  treason.  They  hoped  that  it 
was  not  true  that  Mr.  Joseph  Blake  had  been  put  out  of  his  office 
of  deputy.  Touching  the  protestation  of  the  deputies,  with  a  list  of 
the  misdemeanors  in  thirteen  particulars  alleged  against  him,  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  people  of  Albemarle,  his  after-submission  and  com- 
pulsory abjuration  of  the  government,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
people,  —  all  these  were  ^^  highly  prejudicial,  both  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Proprietors;*'  they  ^did  not  ap- 
prove '*  of  his  conduct,  but  had  no  intention  of  acting  otherwise  tlimn 
uprightly  toward  him  ;  still,  they  ^^  would  not  be  imposed  upon.**  ^ 

Only  when  they  heard  of  the  actual  usurpation,  does  a  little  energy 
seem  to  have  infused  itself  into  their  councib.  A  series  of  lettersi 
increasing  from  comparative  mildness  to  the  sternest  severity,  then 
began  to  come  in  upon  Sothell,  From  the  first  his  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  governorship  on  the  ground  of  his  vested  rights  in  the 
province,  and  his  being  tiie  only  resident  representative  of  the  pro- 
prietary class,  was  disallowed.  His  ^pretended  act,  purporting  to 
disable  James  Colleton  '*  was  sharply  reproved,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  nullify  it:  the  acts  of  his  Parliament  were  declared  void;  and 
finally,  on  November  8, 1691,  a  peremptory  order  suspended  him  bom 
all  power  in  Carolina,^  and  added  the  threat  that  a  royal  mmutamui 
should  compel  him  to  come  to  England  and  stand  trial,  if  he  did  not 
at  once  submit.  This  last  order  overcame  his  audacity.  i^dofSQi^ 
Amid  the  rejoicing  of  all  the  people  he  slunk  back  to  the  *''■'*■>*• 
Albemarle  region  again,  where  he  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  as  a 
private  citizen.     In  1694  he  died. 

And  now  the  Proprietors  did  what  prudence  should  have  dictated 
long  before.  They  appointed  one  governor  for  all  the  prov- 
ince, north  and  south  ;  fixing  his  residence  at  Charleston,  ^^ 
and  allowing  him  to  appoint,  subject  to  confirmation,  a  dep- 
uty or  deputies  for  other  quarters.  Philip  Ludwell,  whom 
they  had  at  first  intended  to  substitute  for  Sothel  in  the  government 
of  Albemarle  alone,  now  became  the  first  General  Gk>vemor.  His 
lack  of  all  previous  connection  with  Carolina,  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  gave  the  Proprietaries  great 
ho\H}  that  he  would  bo  iiblo  to  restore  tranquillity. 

Hut  (^^arolina  needed  a  Governor  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
energy ;  luid  this  Ludwell  did  not  prove  to  be,  though,  like  several 
of  his  pnuh^cessors,  he  apparently  assumed  his  duties  with  the  best 

1   Staff  Pu/H  ;  s  in  (  \fil.  Hist.  ."Soc.  5.  C,  VOl.  L  *  StoU  Poptf. 
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C'oUelxTi.      The    pirates    wera 
ac(|oitt«l ;   xaA  from  this  tina 

fonrsnl  tb^  Prc.prietor»  found 
I.udwftl  unable  t'-  cArp'  out  « 
siit^If  iiieasiirv  that  opposed  in 
iiiiy  wjiy  the  popular  will. 
in-,  t)i'-y  rcni'ivcd  him  in  1692,  and  ap- 
('ur'>ijii;i  |iliiiit<-rs  thcmselres,   Thomaa 

nil.    Hoticnii'Ks,    iind   other   good    tmita 

I) ITnrts  of  Iiis  pii'iffcessors  toward 

I  Siiiiih'H  lirK^f  ;i<hninii}tration  of  two 
.'.•  slll.^<hlIlli:ll  hriiclils.  In  1698,  the 
iliiii-iil.  Ihi'  E'riijirii-tiu-ii-s.  worn  out  at 
■^  atli-iii)ilH  lu  rnr<iivi-  i-ven  a  few  of  ita 
iH,  wi>iil  tlii'iiii;;}]  lh<-  form  of  abolishing 
As  till'  "  fiiiiilami-nttil  voDBtitutions ** 
l,il.'  hikI  llhliiiixini. 
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had  never  existed  id  Carolina,  save  on  paper,  their  repeal  was  hardly 
a  necessary  formality.  Yet  for  men  who  for  more  than  twenfy  yean 
bad  talked  in  glowing  terms  of  these  laws  that  ahoald  **  endore  for- 
ever,"  it  was  a  significant  concession  when  they  confessed  that  Urn 
people  of  the  settlements  knew  their  own  needs  best.  **  Aa  the  peo- 
ple," tliey  wrote,  "  have  declared  they  would  rather  be  governed  by 
the  powers  granted  by  the  charter  without  r^ard  to  the  fundamental 
constitutions,  it  will  be  for  their  quiet,  and  the  protection  of  the  well- 
disposed,  to  grant  their  request."  >  From  this  time  forth  the  popular 
legislative  body  in  the  province  was  called  an  Assembly  instead  of  a 
Parliament ;  *  even  the  little  consideration  previonsly  shown  it,  oaaaed 
to  attach  to  the  title  of  landgrave ;  the  people  ceased  to  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  disputing  with  the  Governor,  and  the  Gh>vemor  no  longer  took 
advantage  of  the  pretext  of  higher  rank  to  jnatify  arbitrary  meas- 
ures. But  except  these  trifling  changes  nothing  marked  the  down- 
fall of  Shaftesbury's  and  j^ 
Locke's  ideal  code,  '  that  wils  "^-fc^  .^  _  -.■^S*5^ 
t<>  liiive  lieeii  the  admiratiun  of 
all  future  ages. 


A  CusliM  RiM.fitM. 

The  second  fortunate  event  of  Smith's  administration  i 
trifle  at  the  time,  yet  its  consequences  were  of  lasting  benefit  j,,,,,^^ 
to  the  province.  In  1694,  rice  was  introduced  into  Carolina.  SSw* 
An  English  vessel  touched  at  Charleston  in  that  year,  on  "^ 
tlio  way  home  from  Madagascar,  and  its  captain  gave  to  Goremor 
Smith  a  quantity  of  seed-rice,  which  the  latter  and  his  friends  planted 
jiH  an  exiKiriment.  Thriving  beyond  measure  in  the  marshes  alcng 
tlio  rivers,  it  was  the  origiii  of  one  of  Carolina's  greatest  products.  A 
ffw  voarN  later  a  writer  could  say  of  the  province  that  it  exported  in 
vci  V  valuiilili-  quantities  "  rice  the  best  of  the  known  world." 

Smith  s  >xi-i'ati'sE  iH'ut'lit  to  the  country,  however,  came  with  the  end 

'if  Lis  sliort  rule ;  fur  when  Le  grew  "  uueasy  in  the  government,  by 

iiMsim   that  hi^  coiihl   not  satisfy  the  people  in  their  demands,"  he 

'  (Jiioifii  fruiii  Stiiir  I'li/ien  by  CbKlmen.  ■  Orahime. 
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*^  writ  over "'  to  the  Proprietors  a  much  wiser  and  more 
tion  of  the  state  of  affairs  than  had  before  reached  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  he  confessed  his  own  inability  to  improve  matters,  he 
suggested  a  way  in  which  this  could  be  done.  It  was  nselesB,  he 
showed  them,  to  try  any  longer  to  govern  by  deputy  ;  **  it  was  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  Countr}',  except  a  Proprietor  himself  was  sent  over 
with  full  power  to  Heal  their  Grievances.*'  ^  The  Proprietaries  saw 
at  last  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal ;  and  with  their  adoption  of  it  be- 
gan the  first  period  of  quiet  that  Carolina  had  ever  known. 

The  man  first  chosen  from  their  number  to  undertake  this  misaon 
was  Lord  Ashley,  Shaftesbury's  grandson.  But  when  he 
nentof  begged  his  colleagues  to  excuse  him  because  his  &ther*s  af- 
fUie  asGoT-  fairs  Compelled  his  presence  in  England,  the  choice  fell  upon 
John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  who  had  bought  out  the  interest 
of  one  of  the  older  Proprietors,  and  who  was  considered  —  most 
rightly,  as  the  event  proved  —  to  be  a  wise,  moderate,  liberal,  and 
far-seeing  man. 

Archdale  arrived  in  Charleston  in  August,  1695 ;  and  no  sooner 
was  his  arrival  known,  and  the  almost  unlimited  power  given  by  his 
commission  fairly  understood,  than  ^^  every  faction  apply *d  them- 
selves '^  to  him  ^^  in  hoix*s  of  Relief/'  He  ^^  appeased  them,"  he  says 
in  his  account,  ^^  with  kind  and  gentle  Words ;  '*  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  his  landing,  he  called  an  Assembly,  to  which  he  made  a  wise 
and  kindly  address. 

*•*•  I  l>eli(;ve  I  may  ap(K*al  to  your  Serious  Rational  Observations,'*  he 
said,  ^'  whethia*  I  have  not  already  so  allayed  your  Heats,  as 
to  i>i.A^.  that  the  distinguishing  Titles  thereof  are  so  much  withered 
away;  and  I  hopt>  this  Meeting  with  you  will  wholly  extin- 
guish th(;ni,  so  that  a  solid  Settlement  of  this  hopeful  Colony  may 
ensue,  and  l»y  so  doing  your  Posterity  will  bless  God  for  so  Happy  a 
('onjinK'tioii And  now  you  have  heard  of  the  Proprietors  In- 
tention of  sending  me  hither,  I  doubt  not  but  the  Peoples  Intentions 
of  ("hoosin^  you  were  much  of  tlie  same  nature  ;  I  advise  you  there- 
fore, to  [)rne(;ed  Soberly  and  mildly  in  this  weighty  Concern ;  and  I 
question  not  but  we  sliall  answer  you  in  all  things  that  are  reasonable 
ami  lionom-aMe  for  us  to  do.  And  now  Friends,  I  have  given  you  the 
reason  of  my  Coming,  1  shall  givt;  you  the  Reasons  of  my  calling  you 
so  soon,  wliieh  was  the  considtTation  of  my  own  Mortality,  and  that 

HUrli  a  ronsiderahle  Trust  mi^^Iit  not  expire   useless  to  you I 

ho|M;  the  consideration  h«*reof  will  (|uicken  and  direet  you  into  a  speedy 
eonehision  of  what  tli<*  People  may  reasonably  expect  from  you;  and 
I  lir>|H;  the  (f<Kl  of  p4'ju'e  will  pn»s]>er  your  CJounsids  herein." 

^  An'htlale. 
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The  Assembly  replied  in  a  similar  conciliatory  vein,  yet  "  after  this 
&ir  BloBBomin  Season  to  produce  Peace  and  Tranquility  to    -^in» 
the  Country,  some  endeavour'd  to  sow  Seed  of  Contention,  «■  ^ 
thereby  to  nip  the  same ;  insomuch  that  they  sat  six  Weeks 
under  Civil  Broils  and  Heats,"  till  at  length  they  *'  recollected  their 
Minds  into  a  cooler  Frame  of  Spirit,"  the  Governor's  "  Patience  bung 
a  great  means  to  overcome  them ;  so  that  in  the  conclusion  all  Ma^ 
ters  ended  amicably."     "  The  Acts  of  grace  yon  have  so  seasonably 
condescended  unto,"  wrote  die  popular  representstdvea  to  their  new 
ruler  at  the  close  of  the  session,  "  have  removed  all  former  Doobtii 
Jealousies  and  Dis- 
couragements  of  ns 
the     People  ;     and 
bath  laid  a  firm  and 
sure  Foundation  on 
which  may  be  erect- 
ed a  most  glorious 
Superstructure      to 
the  Honour  of  the 
Lords     Proprietors 
and  you  our   Gov- 
ernor ;  which  we  do, 
and  forever  aball  be 
obliged  most  heart- 
ily to  own  as  the 
Production    of    the 
Wisdom,       Discre- 
tion, Patience   and 
labour  of  the  Hon- 
onrablu  John  Arch- 
dale ,  I-liii." 

For  once  it  seems 
m  if  tliia  Sourish  of 
cuniplimenta,  to 

which  Mr.  ''  Jonathan  Amery,  Speaker,"  sabecribed  on  behalf  of  the 
diih'gati.^.  wus  really  richly  deserved.  Foi^veness  of  arrears  of  qnit- 
roiit ;  ciireful  inquiry  into  cases  of  individual  grievance ;  the  selection  of 
!i  I'liiimil  fi-oiii  iiiiiong  the  citizens  most  trnsted  by  the  people,  —  these 
vifiv  SCII1I0  of  tile  cuticiliatory  measures  which  hud  gained  for  Archdale 
till'  csti-fin  iuui  iittiiclmmiit  iif  ■■  cvuiy  faction  ;  "  while  bis  energy  in 
niiittfi-s  tliut  n'<|uin>tl  !i  strong  hand  Wiis  no  \esa  conspicuous  and  disin- 
tcri'sU'il.  Of  I  III'  lii'stilc  Indiiins  lie  niiulu  warm  friends  ;  yet  he  did 
iiiii,  iliDii^h  a  QiKiki'i',  :\\)aU-  for  a  aumicub  his  attuution  tu  the  defence 
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this  spirit  in  Carolina,  as  soon  as  it  was  openly  manifested  under  the 
administrations  of  West  and  Quarry.  As  early  as  April,  1684,  "  a 
law  against  pirates  "  or  their  encouragement  had  been  sent  out  with 
the  most  stringent  directions  of  the  Proprietors  that  it  must  be  at 
once  obeyed.  But  this,  like  repeated  instructions  which  followed 
later,  and  like  the  removal  of  Quarry,  and  other  measures  of  suppres- 
sion, proved  altogether  unavailing.  The  difiBculty  was  not  to  be 
ended  during  Charles  II.'s  reign  ;  and  it  was  not  until  James  II.,  in 
1687,  sent  a  fleet  to  put  down  the  pirates  with  a  stronger  hand  than 
that  of  written  law,  that  the  Carolinians  were  frightened  into 
obedience. 

One  sharp  and  unexpected  act  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 

Spaniards  struck,  perhaps,  the  least  blameworthy  of  all  the 

Royal  coio-    CuroHna  settlements.     In  1686,  a  year  after  Moreton's  re- 

ny  destroyed  ,  '       *i 

bythe siMui-  appointment,  three  Spanish  galleys  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore Lord  Cardross's  little  colony  of  Scotchmen  at  Port 
Royal.  The  crews  landed,  and  meeting  but  little  resistance  from  the 
settlers,  ^^  killed  and  whipped  a  great  many,  after  taken,  in  a  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner  ; "  and  having  destroyed  the  place,  took 
ship  again  and  sailed  up  the  coast.  Landing  again  at  an  outlying 
settlement  called  Bear  Bluff,  on  Edisto  River,  a  little  south*  of  Charles- 
ton, they  sacked  the  phice,  and  took  prisoner  Grovemor  Moieton's 
brother,  the  leading  colonist  there.  They  would  have  gone  &rther, 
perhaps  to  venture  on  an  attack  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  town,  but  were  prevented  by  a  huri-icane,  in  which  one  of  their 
galleys  was  driven  ashore  so  far  that  she  could  not  be  got  off.  So 
that,  '*  the  Countrj'  being  by  that  Time  sufl5ciently  Alarmed,  they 
thought  proper  to  make  a  Retreat ;  but  first  set  Fire  to  that  Gralley 
on  board  which  Mr.  Morton  was  actually  then  in  Chains,  and  most 
inhumanly  burnt  in  her."  ^ 
Naturally  enough  the  Carolinians  proposed  an  immediate  return 
for  this  injury,  and  preparations  were  made  at  onoe  for  an 
low  forbid*"  expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  which  they  do  not  seem  to 
re  laton.  j^^^^^  doubtcd  tlu^r  ability  to  take.  But  the  Proprietaries 
promptly  forbade  it.  "  Every  nitional  man,'"  they  wrote,  **  must 
have  foi-eseen  that  the  Spaniards,  thus  provoked,  would  assuredly 
retaliate;  ....  the  clause  in  the  patent  that  had  been  relied  on 
to  justify  the  measure"  (the  section  permitting  the  colonists  **to 
make  war  and  pursue  the  enemies  aforesaid,"  etc.),  '^  meant  only 
a  pursuit  in  heat  of  victory,  not  a  deliberate  making  war  on  the 
King  of  Spain's  subjects  within  his  own  territories:  nor  do  we 
claim  any  such  iK)wer :     No  man,  howevt»r,  can  tliink  that  the  depen- 

*  Intrudui'tiuii  to  OtjfrUwriH:*i  lii  fturt  on  tht  ExiHidition  a^ainat  St, 
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dencies  of  England  can  hayo  power  to  make  war  upon  tlie  King's 
allies,  witlioat  his  knowledge  or  consent." '  The  Cliarleston  peo- 
ple yielded,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise,  though  whether  owing 
to  theee  persuasions  or  lo  the  difficulties  of  the  pniposod  i^xpeditioQ, 
must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  all  events,  the  authorities  re- 
ceived A  rather  grim  congratulation  from  their  superiors,  who  vrrote, 
•'  We  are  glad  you  have  laid  aside  your  project,  as,  had  it  proceeded, 
Moreton,  Godfrey,  and  others  might  have  answered  it,  perhaps,  with 
their  lives.*     Furthermore,  they  received  the  somewhat  aggravating 


instruction  to  write  a  "civil  letter"  to  the  St.  Augustine  commander, 
inquiring  by  what  authority  he  had  acted.  Whether  the  letter  was 
*'  civil "  or  not,  it  is  not  surprising  thiit  all  the  older  chroniclers  of 
Carolina  date  from  this  time  a  rooted  animosity  between  the  colony 
and  its  southern  neighbors. 

In  spite  of  the  reproof  of  the  Proprietors  Moreton  certainly  s 
to  have  had  as  i^ood  intentions  and  to  have  tried  as  hard  to  ]ao„MBdi 
rulis  the  southern  province  well,  as  any  governor  they  had  [lUJ^o, 
sent  out.  An  intelligent  and  honest  man,  in  sympathy  with  '^- 
the  bett«r  element  among  the  settlers,  married  to  the  sialer  of  the 
generally  respected  colonist  Btake,  and  throwing  hia  whole  influence 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  hr  appr^tred  ns  good  an  oflicer  as  could 
I  Clulin«H'  *  Chalmaf*  uul  SMW  Papen. 
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have  been  chosen  for  turbulent  Charleston.  But  either  because  he 
could  not  control  the  worse  part  of  its  people,  or  because  his  enemies 
persuaded  the  Proprietors  that  he  was  acting  against  their  designs,  he 
was  deposed,  after  a  gOYcrnorship  of  but  little  more  than  a  year,  and 
his  successor,  James  Colleton,  was  instructed  to  punish  him  and  his 
council  for  disobedience. 

As  well  might  one  man,  without  any  physical  force  to  aid  him,  have 
been  told  to  punish  the  whole  population  of  the  province.  For 
though  Moreton  had  been  unpopular  so  long  as  he  tried  to  enforce  the 
proprietary  decrees,  the  anti-proprietary  party,  grown  strong  beyond 
control,  promptly  espoused  his  cause,  now  that  he  was  in  opposition. 
If  Moreton  had  tried  to  keep  them  under  during  his  rule,  they 
laughed  at  a  successor  for  whom  they  appear  to  have  had  much  less 
respect.  The  Proprietors,  weak  enough  in  any  case,  were  now,  that 
James  II.  had  become  King,  more  feeble  than  ever,  fearing  that  their 
charter  should  go  the  way  of  the  New  England  patents.  They 
could  give  their  Governor  but  little  help. 

Surrounded  by  factions,  '"as  rampant"  says  Oldmixon,  "as  if  the 
people  had  been  made  wanton  by  many  ages  of  prosperity,"  Colleton 
called  a  Parliament  in  the  autuum  of  1686.  But  he  no  sooner  at- 
tempted to  organize  it  than  the  majority  of  its  members  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitutions,  basing  their  objection  on  the  pretext  that 
DeterminM  ^^^^  com piloted  vorsiou  wus  different  from  the  original  draft 
tSn^prils  ^^^^  ^'^^  temporary  laws  sent  over  long  before.  They  then 
*°"  proceeded  to  driiw  up  a  code  for  themselves,  though  they 

were  formally  excluded  from  the  house  by  the  Governor ;  and  even 
sent  their  version  under  the  title  of  "standing  laws  of  Carolina"*  to 
the  Proprietaries  for  apj>roval.  It  was  indignantly  rejected,  but  this 
did  not  check  the  opposition  party,  which  grew  daily  stronger.  A 
new  Parliament  was  callrd  in  1(»S7.  Its  members  were  instructed  to 
"  oppose  whatsoever  the  Governor  recjuested ;  insomuch  that  they 
would  not  s(»ttle  the  Militia  Art,  tho'  their  own  security  (in  a  Natural 
way)  d«»p<»n<h'd  on  it."  ^  Grievances  and  romplaints  poured  in  from 
every  (jiiartcr.  The  measures  of  the  Governor  were  in  the  highest 
degn'e  injudicious,  though  honestly  intended  to  secure  their  just  po* 
litical  and  finanoial  dues  to  the  Pro])ri(>tors ;  and  finally,  seeing  him- 
self surrounded  by  threatenin<jf  f  art  ions  on  every  side,  Colleton  took 
the  rash  step  of  il«M*larinj^  martial  law  in  a  colony  where  the  only 
soldit»ry  wen*  the  penph*. 

All  that  the  discontented  party  amon*^  the  colonists  had  hitherto 
wanted,  in  ordt»r  to  eoniph'tely  ovi»rtlirow  the  government  they  op- 
posed, was  a  leadiT ;  and  iis  the  southern  settlements  had  formerly 

1  Uldiiiixou  in  CarruII,  vul.  ii.,  p.  412.  ^  Archdale. 
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given  a  chief,  in  the  person  of  Culpepper,  to  the  inmugentB  in  the 
north,  so  Albemarle,  at  this  critical  moment,  returned  the  favor  by 
contributing  an  organizing  head  to  the  revolutionary  movement  i^ 
Charleston. 

Seth  Sothell  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  government  of  Northern 
Carolina,  in  1683,  than  he  proved  equally  false  to  Proprie- 
tors and  settlers.  Deliberately  disobeying  die  orders  of  the  tetiMiiori^ 
former,  who  appear  to  have  desired  to  deal  impartially  and 
leniently  with  the  people  lately  in  rebellion,  and  neglecting  the  col- 
lection both  of  the  customs  and  the  proprietary  revenue,  he  used  his 
official  power  merely  as  a  means  of  enriching  himself.  For  five  years 
he  kept  up  an  administration  under  which  every  class  of  settlers  in 
Albemarle  suffered  from  his  injustice  and  rapacity,  until,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  unconcealed  indignation  of  the  people  took  effect  in 
stronger  measures  than  the  appeals  they  had  made  to  England.  By 
an  insurrection,  even  more  decisive  and  unanimous  than  that  under 
Culpepper,  they  deposed  and  arrested  Sothell  in  1688,  and 
prepared  to  send  him  to  London  with  agents  of  their  own,  maIoc 
to  defend  himself  before  the  Proprietors  for  his  abuse  of 
power.  But  the  delinquent  Governor  feared  his  superiors  more  than 
the  colonists,  and  begged  for  mercy,  declaring  his  willingness  to  un- 
dergo trial  by  the  Albemarle  Assembly  on  any  charge  the  people 
would  make  against  him.  His  trial  was  a  long  one ;  thirteen  specifi- 
cations appeared  in  the  indictment  against  him,  and  on  all  of  these  he 
was  found  guilty.  Sentenced  to  perpetual  disqualification  from  office, 
and  to  banishment  from  the  province  for  one  year,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  been  made  powerless  for  further  evil,  when  suddenly  he 
WHS  heard  of  in  South  Carolina,  just  as  affairs  there  were  ripe  for  an 
outbreak,  claiming  authority  by  his  rights  as  a  palatine,  and  every- 
where gaining  the  adherence  of  the  dissatisfied,  who  were  ready  to 
accept  a  leader  with  even  the  fiimsiest  pretence  to  official  position. 

Sothell,  in  1690,  seized  upon  the  government,  and,  calling  together 
a  Parliament  made  up  entirely  from  his  own  followers,  de- 
manded  the  trial  of   Colleton   for  various  imaginary  and  o«iciit«iJcte 
real   crimes.     The   same    sentence   was   passed   upon   him 
which  had  driven  Sothell  from  Albemarle,  and  many  of  his  Council 
and  fellow-offioials  shared  his  condemnation  and  punishment.     Wide- 
spread confiscation  of  their  property  filled  the  new  Governor's  cof- 
fers, luul  tli(»s(»  acts  of  rapacity  began  f^nidually  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the    Charleston    people  to  the  character  of  the  ruler  they  had    put 
over  them.      As  was  natnnil,  the  real  nature  of  the  man  soon  put  an 
end  to  his  temporary  popularity.     A  year  after  liis  usurpation  he  was 
hated  as  heartily  in  Southern  Carolina  as  he  had  been  in  Albemarle. 


NORTH  AKD  SOtTTH   CABOUNA. 
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But  be  went  on  steadily  piling  Qp  additions  to  hia  great  fortune  by 
tbe  niost  shameless  extoctioa  and  inJBBtke.  Tbe  clamor  sboat  him 
probably  mattered  little  to  tbe  hardened  adTentorer,  so  Long  as  he 
was  able  to  keep  in  his  pay  men  enough  to  defend  bis  person. 

The   unfortnnate  Prc^inetaries,  peq>lexed  and  disheartened  nith 

theee  la^nd  changes  and  conflicting  reports  from  the  ool- 

qtBrnfM*'   ony,  had  in  vain  written  with  mild  expostulation  to  Satlidl 

ufter  tbe  Albemarle  afE^r.    Thot^  they  bad  beftrd  that  the 

people  bad  risen  against  bis  alleged  injustice  and  of^reauoo,  yet  they 


were  unwilling  to  accept  the  nocosations  as  true.  Still,  they  thought 
it  neoesaary  to  anspend  him  from  office,  and  appointed  Colonel 
Philip  Ludwell  in  his  plitce  till  an  impartial  examination  should  be 
made.  It  was  only  with  the  failure  of  their  summons  to  him  to  np- 
pt'nr  in  England  that  their  eyes  were  opened  to  liis  treachery  toward 
themsfllvfls  :  but  even  after  this,  and  after  tliey  heard  of  bis  fint 
doings  at  CharleBton,  they  wrote  with  extraordinary  mildness — not 
to  say  weakneM.  They  hiwJ  receivcnl  liiti  letters,  they  said,  under  data 
of  October  10, 1690  ;  for  it  seems  he  had  (luictly  written  to  them,  even 
perhaps  comnlting  them  about  taking  charge,  under  bis  palatinate 
righta,  of  the  southern  colony.     They  were  pleased,  they  feebly  a  ~ 
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to  find  that  he  would  submit  to  their  instruddoiui ;  but  no  single  Pro- 
prietor, they  reminded  him,  had  any  right  to  the  government,  nor  to 
take  jurisdiction  upon  himself  without  the  others*  consent ;  and  to  do 
so  would  be  high  misdemeanor  and  treason.  They  hoped  Uiat  it 
was  not  true  that  Mr.  Joseph  Blake  had  been  put  out  of  his  office 
of  deputy.  Touching  the  protestation  of  the  deputies,  with  a  list  of 
the  misdemeanors  in  thirteen  particulars  alleged  against  him,  his  im-> 
prisonment  by  the  people  of  Albemarle,  his  after-submission  and  com- 
pulsory abjuration  of  the  government,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
people,  —  all  these  were  ^^  highly  prejudicial,  both  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Proprietors;*'  they  ^*did  not  i^ 
prove  "  of  his  conduct,  but  had  no  intention  of  acting  otherwise  than 
uprightly  toward  him  ;  still,  they  ^^  would  not  be  imposed  upon.**  ^ 

Only  when  they  heard  of  the  actual  usurpation,  does  a  little  energy 
seem  to  have  infused  itself  into  their  councils.  A  series  of  letters, 
increasing  from  comparative  mildness  to  the  sternest  severity,  then 
began  to  come  in  upon  Sothell.  From  the  first  his  clidm  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  die  governorship  on  the  ground  of  his  vested  rights  in  the 
province,  and  his  being  the  only  resident  representative  of  the  pro- 
prietary class,  was  disallowed.  His  ^pretended  act,  pnrportiing  to 
disable  James  Colleton  '*  was  sharply  reproved,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  nullify  it:  the  acts  of  his  Parliament  were  declared  void;  and 
finally,  on  November  8, 1691,  a  peremptory  order  suspended  him  from 
all  power  in  Carolina,^  and  added  the  threat  that  a  royal  mandamiu 
should  compel  him  to  come  to  England  and  stand  trial,  if  he  did  not 
at  once  submit  This  last  order  overcame  his  audacity.  i^dofSQi^ 
Amid  the  rejoicing  of  all  the  people  he  slunk  back  to  the  *''■'*■>*• 
Albemarle  region  again,  where  he  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  as  a 
private  citizen.     In  1694  he  died. 

And  now  the  Proprietors  did  what  prudence  should  have  dictated 
long  before.  They  appointed  one  governor  for  all  the  prov- 
ince, north  and  south  ;  fixing  his  residence  at  Charleston,  j^, 
and  allowing  him  to  appoint,  subject  to  confirmation,  a  dep- 
uty or  deputies  for  other  quarters.  Philip  Ludwell,  whom 
they  had  at  first  intended  to  substitute  for  Sothel  in  the  government 
of  Albemarle  alone,  now  became  the  first  General  Gk>vemor.  His 
lack  of  all  previous  connection  with  Carolina,  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  gave  the  Proprietaries  great 
hopo  that  he  wcnild  be  iible  to  restore  tnmquillity. 

But  Carolina  needed  a  Governor  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
energy ;  and  tliis  Ludwell  did  not  prove  to  be,  though,  like  several 
of  his  predecessors,  he  apparently  assumed  his  duties  with  the  best 

1  State  Pai>frs  I'n  CtJl.  Hist.  Soc.  S,  C,  voL  L  «  StoU  Paper$» 
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intentiona.  Hia  attempt  to  carry  oat  hia  superiors'  inatructinns,  by 
allowing  the  franchise  and  e<)ual  privile^s  to  the  French  Protf«- 
tants,  who  now  formed  a  lai^  element  in  the  population  of  the  prov- 
ince,  was  the  signal  for  a  new  outbreak  of  discontent.  When  he 
furtlier  vcntiired  to  carry  out  the  law  by  the  aiTcat  of  a  crew  at 
pirates,  be  found  himself  confronted  by  opposition  as  detemuned  a» 
that  which  had  made  tlie  government  impossible  to  Moretou  or  to 


'-3-'  /^■^al'^  J 


Colleton.     The  pirates  were 
,  .  J  — ifl  ^^^^^         acquitted  ;   and  from  this  time 

/.(I  \.~^jZ.  "^  "^^^^Bm  forward  the   Proprietors  found 

i^^HMJP^""''"/  Sjf  \. — ~-^^  Ludwell  nnable  to  carrj-  out  a 

*cau<iii)  o'  it.rB-«»«««i  M  ch..i»ii»        Binglw  meaauro  that  opposed  in 
any  way    the   popular   will. 
Disgusted  at  this  renewed  failure,  they  removed  him  in  1692.  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  one  of  the  Carolina  planters  themselves,   Thomaa 
Smith  —  "a  wise,  sober,  well-living  man."  ' 

Gonnur-  Tiioiigh    hia    wisdom,   sobernea'*,    and   other   good    tiaiti 

ni'wil        availi'd  no  more  than  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  toward 

*""■■  preserving  oi-der,  yet  Smith's  brief   administration   of  two 

years  was  not<.-worthy  for  three  substantial   benefits.      In  1698,  ihe 

year  after  his  appointment,  the  Proprietaries,  worn  out  nt 

ttT^coo-     last  with  their  useless  attempts  to  enforce  even  a  few  of  \\» 

cnmplicati-il  pn)visions,  went  through  the  form  of  abolisbitig 

John  Locke's  "  Gnuiil  Model."    As  the  "  fundamental  constitutions  " 

'  Arrbdala  Bad  Oldmixon. 
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had  never  existed  in  Carolina,  saTe  aa  paper,  their  repeal  was  hardly 
a  necessary  formality.  Yet  for  men  who  for  more  than  twenty  yean 
had  talked  in  glowing  terms  of  these  laws  that  sboald  "  endore  for- 
ever," it  was  a  significant  concessioQ  when  they  oonfeeaed  that  the 
people  of  the  settlements  knew  their  own  needs  beat.  ^  As  the  peo- 
ple," they  wrote,  "  have  declared  they  would  rather  be  governed  by 
the  powers  granted  by  the  charter  withont  regard  to  the  fundament^ 
constitutions,  it  will  be  for  their  qniet,  and  the  protection  of  the  well- 
disposed,  to  grant  their  requeet"  ^  From  this  time  forth  tim  popnlar 
l^slative  body  in  the  province  was  called  aa  Anembly  instead  of  a 
Parliament ;  *  even  the  little  consideration  previously  shown  it,  oeased 
to  attach  to  the  title  of  landgrave ;  the  people  ceased  to  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  disputing  with  the  Governor,  and  the  (Governor  no  longer  took 
advantage  of  the  pretext  of  higher  iwik  to  jostify  arbitrary  meas- 
ures. But  except  these  trifling  changes  nothing  marked  the  down- 
fall of  Shaftesbury's  and 
Locke's  ideul  code,  that  was 
to  have  been  the  admiration  of 
all  future  ages. 


The  second  fortunate  event  of  Smith's  administration  seemed  a 
trifle  at  the  time,  yet  its  consequences  were  of  lasting  benefit  intnUM- 
to  the  province.  In  1694,  rice  was  introduced  into  Carolina.  SSSi* 
An  English  vessel  touched  at  Charleston  in  that  year,  on  ""■ 
the  way  home  from  Madagascar,  and  its  captain  gave  to  Governor 
Smitli  a  quantity  of  seed-rice,  which  the  latter  and  his  friends  planted 
jiH  an  experiment.  Thriving  beyond  measure  in  the  marshes  along 
tlie  rivers,  it  wsis  the  origin  of  one  of  Carolina's  greatest  products.  A 
fftt-  jH'ars  hiU'T  n  writer  could  say  of  the  province  that  it  exported  in 
viMv  vjihiiible  qiumtitiea  "  rice  the  best  of  the  known  world." 

Siiiith'.s  fjr.'jitf»t  U'uelit  to  the  cnuntrj-,  however,  csime  with  the  end 

lit  liis  Hliiut  rule  ;  for  wheu  he  grew  "  uueasy  in  the  government,  by 

riMson   that  ln>  could  not  satisfy  the  people  in  their  demands,"  he 

'  (jiioCfil  from  Stale  /'.iperi  by  Chalmen.  *  Orahame. 
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*'  writ  over  "  to  the  Proprietors  a  much  wiser  and  more  candid  exposi- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  than  had  before  reached  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  he  confessed  his  own  inability  to  improve  matters,  he 
suggested  a  way  in  which  this  could  be  done.  It  was  useless,  he 
showed  them,  to  try  any  longer  to  govern  by  deputy  ;  *^  it  was  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  Countr}%  except  a  Proprietor  himself  was  sent  over 
with  full  power  to  Heal  their  Grievances."  ^  The  Proprietaries  saw 
at  last  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal ;  and  with  their  adoption  of  it  be- 
gan the  first  period  of  quiet  that  Carolina  had  ever  known. 

The  man  first  chosen  from  their  number  to  undertake  this  mission 

was  Lord  Ashley,  Shaftesbury's  grandson.  But  when  he 
mentof  begged  his  colleagues  to  excuse  him  because  his  father's  af- 
dale  M  ooT-  fairs  compelled  his  presence  in  England,  the  choice  fell  upon 

John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  who  had  bought  out  the  interest 
of  one  of  the  older  Proprietors,  and  who  was  considered  —  most 
rightly,  as  the  event  proved  —  to  be  a  wise,  moderate,  liberal,  and 
far-seeing  man. 

Archdale  arrived  in  Charleston  in  August,  1695 ;  and  no  sooner 
was  his  arrival  known,  and  the  almost  unlimited  power  given  by  his 
commission  fairly  understood,  than  ^^  every  faction  apply'd  them- 
selves "  to  him  "  in  hopes  of  Relief."  He  **  appeased  them,"  he  says 
in  his  account,  ^^  with  kind  and  gentle  Words  ; "  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  his  landing,  he  CiiUed  an  Assembly,  to  which  he  made  a  wise 
and  kindly  address. 

**  I  believe  1  may  appiuil  to  your  Serious  Rational  Observations,"  he 

said,  ^'  whether  I  have  not  already  so  allayed  your  Heats,  as 
tuth.>'AH-      that  the  distinguishing  Titles  thereof  are  so  much  withered 

away  ;  and  I  hope  this  Meeting  with  you  will  wholly  extin- 
guish them,  so  that  a  solid  Settlement  of  this  hopeful  Colony  may 
ensius  and  by  so  doing  your  Posterity  will  bless  God  for  so  Happy  a 
Conjunction And  now  you  have  heard  of  the  Proprietors  In- 
tention of  sending  nie  hither,  I  iloubt  not  but  the  Peoples  Intentions 
of  Choosing  you  were  niueli  of  the  same  nature  ;  I  advise  you  there- 
fore, to  proceed  soberly  and  mildly  in  this  weighty  Concern ;  and  I 
([uestion  not  but  we  shall  answer  you  in  all  things  that  are  reasonable 
and  honourable  for  us  to  do.  And  now  Friends,  I  have  given  yon  the 
n*ason  of  my  Coming,  I  shall  givt>  you  the  Re;Lsons  of  my  calling  you 
so  soon,  wliieh  was  tlu*  consideration  of  my  own  Mortality,  and  that 

such  a  consiilerable   Trust  might  not  ex]>ire   ust4ess  to  you I 

lio|M>  the  cimsiih^ration  ht*re4if  will  (piicken  and  direct  you  into  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  what  the  People  may  reasonably  expect  from  you ;  and 
I  hojK^  the  (finl  of  Peace  will  ]>rosper  your  Couust^s  herein. 

>  .Vn'lulalv. 


»» 
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The  Assembly  replied  in  a  similar  oonciliatory  vmn,  yet  **  after  this 
fair  Blossomin  Season  to  produce  Peace  and  Tranquility  to    ^^ 
the  Country,  some  endeavour'd  to  sow  Seed  of  Contention,  »«i.^ 
thereby  to  nip  the  same ;  insomucli  that  they  sat  six  Weeks 
under  Civil  Broils  and  Heats,"  till  at  length  they  "  recollected  their 
Minds  into  a  cooler  Frame  of  Spirit,"  the  Governor's  "  Fadenoe  being 
a  great  means  to  overcome  them ;  so  that  in  the  condouon  all  Mat- 
ters ended  amicably."     "  The  Aote  of  grace  yon  have  ao  Beasooably 
condescended  unto,"  wrote  the  popular  Tepreeentatives  to  thur  Dew 
ruler  at  the  close  of  the  session,  "  have  removed  all  former  Doabta* 
Jealousies  and  Dis- 
couragements of  us 
the     People ;     and 
bath  laid  a  firm  and 
sure  Foundation  on 
which  may  be  erect- 
ed a  most  glorious 
Superstructure      to 
the  Honour  of  the 
Lords     Proprietors 
and  you  our   Gov- 
ernor ;  which  we  do, 
and  forever  shall  be 
obliged  most  heart- 
ily to  own   as   the 
Production    of    the 
Wisdom,       Discre- 
tion, Patience   and 
l^abour  of  the  Hon- 
ourablu  John  Arch- 
dalf,  E^\." 

F^or  once  it  seems 
as  if  this  flourish  of 
compliments,  to 

which  Mr.  *' Jonathan  A mery,  Speaker,"  subscribed  on  behalf  of  tin 
delegates,  wjis  really  richly  deserved.  Foigiveness  of  arrean  of  qoit- 
rciit ;  careful  inquiry  into  cases  of  individual  grievance ;  the  selection  of 
iL  cuuncil  from  iiiiiong  the  citizens  most  trusted  by  the  people,  —  these 
were  si)iiie  of  tlu!  conciliatory  measures  which  had  gained  for  Archdale 
till'  esteem  iiiul  allaclimeiit  of  "  every  faction  ;  "  vvliilc  hit:  energy  in 
mutters  that  rei|uireil  ii  strong  hand  wiia  no  less  conspicuous  and  disin- 
teresti'il.  Of  tin-  liiistile  Indiiiris  he  miule  warm  friends  ;  yet  he  did 
iiiit,  iliiiiigli  a  Qiiaki  r.  itbate  for  a  moment  Iiis  attention  to  the  defence 
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of  the  colony  ;  und  the  militia  was  never  better  trained  than  during 
governorahip.  He  exempted  those  of  his  own  faith  from  military 
Pronperitj  service,  provided  they  could  ehow  that  they  objected  to  it 
ad^!i^tr&-  from  conviction,  and  not  from  cowardice ;  but,  for  himself, 
"**"•  he   looked   carefully   to   every   detail   of   military   matters. 

North  Carolina  accepted  his  rule  as  gladly  as  the  southern  settlements. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  a  Pasquotank  planter,  and  the  many 
Quakers  at  Albemarle  seconded  his  efforts  warmly ;  so  that  not  even 
a  hint  of  sedition  or  discontent  came  in  his  time  from  this  quarter  of 
the  colony.  Even  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged his  justice  and  kindness  to  some  Christian  Indians,  their  pro 
tegds,  who  hud  been  captured,  and  were  about  to  be  sold  as  slaves  by 
a  Carolina  tribe.  Everywhere  in  the  province  tranquillity  and  prosper- 
ity were  established,  when  Archdale,  having  accomplished  all  his  ob- 
jects to  the  mutual  benefit  of  Proprietors  and  people,  set  sail  for  home 
at  the  close  of  1696. 

He  left  as  his  successor,  whom  he  had  the  right  to  appoint,  Joseph 

Blake,  the  son  of  the  first  emigrant  of  the  name,  and  a  man 
BUkc  Got-    wlio  resembled  his  father  in  ability  and  merit.     During  the 

four  remaining  years  of  the  century  he  ruled  quietly  and 
well  over  the  now  prospering  colony.  No  dissension  worthy  of  notice 
disturbed  his  Governorship ;  and  the  chief  event  that  appears  on  the 
record  of  his  time,  is  his  successful  and  liberal  support  of  the  relig- 
ious interests  of  Charleston.  In  1698,  John  Cotton,  a  son  of  John 
Cotton,  of  Boston,  settled  there  ^  with  the  Governor's  hearty  support 
and  patronage  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  with  rare  impartiality,  for  he 
was  a  dissenter,  he  procured  the  passage  of  an  Act  giving  X150  a 
year,  and  a  house,  to  the  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the  town. 

1  Savages'  Genealof^y. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  POLITICAL  POUCY  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

ThS    FiBBT    MaB8A0HU8ETT8    ChABTBB.  —  TSMPOKIZINO    POLIOT    OV    THS    COLOHXAL 

AuTHORiTiss.  —  The  GovxsirMBirT  at  Hoiue  bavflbd.  —  Bbtolutiov  ur  £vo- 
LAND.  —  Thb  Long  Paeli ambnt  and  the  New  Ekolaitd  PuBXTAin.  —  A»sal 
TO  Cromwell. — His  Schemes.  — The  Regicides. — Charles  U  ahd  tbbCbab- 
TKR.  —  The  Kotal  Commissioners.  —  New  Davgers  to  Massachusbtts.  —  Bp- 
WARD  Randolph.— The  Charter  Revoked.  —  Gotereor  Andros*s  Arbitrast 
GoTBRNMBNT.— Concealment  or  the  Cohhecticut  Charter. — Depositiov  avo 
Arbbst  of  Androb.  —  Course  of  Kino  Wiluam.— A  New  Chartbr.  — > Qot- 
brnob  Phipb.  —  Expedition  against  Canada.  —  Opposition  to  Phips.  —  His 
Recall. 

The  political  anxieties  of  Massachusetts,  through  all  the  eailier 
years  of  her  colonial  life,  were  not  less  constant,  while  they 
were  much  more  reasonable,  than  the  theological  cUssen-  lon! 


sioiis  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  chapters,  she  so  took 
to  heart.  Such  anxieties  seemed,  indeed,  to  the  earnest  PuritanSi  of 
importance,  mainly  because,  through  the  achierement  of  a  certain 
political  purpose,  there  might  come  the  realization  of  a  religions  end. 
They  iispired  to  political  independence,  —  so  far  as  a  colony  could  be 
independent,  perhaps  even  further,  —  that  the  Commonwealth  which 
they  planted  and  nurtured  might  become  a  commonwealth  in  which 
there  should  be  no  citizenship,  hardly  even  the  right  to  live,  except  to 
those  who  were  of  their  own  faith.  But  that  fervid  zeal,  while  it 
failed,  in  the  long  run,  to  limit  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  priTate 
judgment,  established,  year  by  year  and  step  by  step,  that  civil  liberty 
to  which  the  world  owes  so  much. 

The  original  charter  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  been  (nmsfened 
from  England  to  Boston,  and  which  was  procured  with  that  ^axkty 
intent,^  was  an  object  of  continual  hostility  and  of  continual  JfS^SSl 
solicitude.     A  quo  warranto  was  soon  issued  whereby  the  **^' 
colonists  were  called  upon  to  show  upon  what  authority  they  held  that 
jKitont.     Th(»  jealousy  of  Gorges,  and  the  fear  that  he  might  assume 
the  governor-generalship  over  Northern  New  England,  had  their  root 
ill  the  dread  of  an  interference  with  chartered  rights  as  well  as  of  the 

1  Sec  vol.  i.,  pp.  524,  525,  526. 
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eatublishiaeut  of  the  episcopacy  from  which  the  colonists  Imd  fled. 
They  saw  with  apprehension  how  carefnlly  they  were  watched  iu 
Kngkiid  by  the  vigilant  eyea  from  which  they  hoped  they  bad  escaped. 
Charles  changed  his  mind,  —  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  rid  his 
kingdom  of  the  Puritans ;  and  then  emigration  was  interfered  witli. 
Among  some  passengerB  who  were  ordered  to  disembark  aft«r  having 
taken  ship  tor  New  England,  were,  it  is  said,  —  and  there  is  good  rt-jt- 
Bon  for  believing  the  story  to  be  true,  —  the  two  men  whose  staying 
at  home,  if  he  could  have  looked  into  the  future,  the  King  had  the 
most  cause  to  drcnd,  John  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 


lu  1637,  the  lately  appointed  oommissioiiurs  fm     -  mt 

tMMtidUu  "^^  *  copy  of  a  commission  to  the  magistrati's  <■[  Ma^.^aclm- 
■taSiam"  setts  empowering  them  to  exercise  the  functions  of  gov«m- 
•™'^'  ment  only  until  further  ordere.  This  was  ou  the  pretext 
that  they  were  governiug  without  authority.  To  this  order  the 
magistrates  gave  no  heed;  contenting  themselves  with  the  pli-a  that 
nothing  but  a  copy  of  the  commission  luul  been  served  u{)on  tbetu, 
while  the  original  in  London  had  not  as  yet  —  as  they  learned  from  a 
friend  on  tlie  spot  —  received  tlie  royal  seal.  About  the  same  time  an 
adroit  attempt  was  made  under  the  commiesiou  granted  to  Goigeft  to 
[]^^„  iif  engage  the  General  Court  ui  the  government  of  his  eaateni 
•••'"■  province  of  New  Somersetshire,  which  extended  from  Cape 
BtUaheth  to  the  Sagadahoc.     To  have  acu«pted  this  cba^e  would 
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have  been  equiyalent  to  the  acknowledgment  of  his  prior  patent.  Win- 
throp  merely  says  in  his  joomal  that  it  ^  was  obecarred  as  a  matter  of 
no  good  discretion,  but  pasBed  in  silence."  They  knew  as  well  when 
to  be  silent  as  when  to  speak. 

A  year  later  a  peremptory  demand  was  made,  in  aonordance  with 
the  qvu>  warranto,  for  the  surrender  of  the  charter  and  that 


it  be  sent  at  once  to  England.  The  (General  Court  replied  TS^um 
in  September,  tempering  their  evasion  of  the  order  with  as-  dMrSttST 
surances  of  loyalty.  They  referred  to  the  royal  encourage- 
ments which  had  attended  the  early  emigrations ;  they  reminded  the 
King  of  the  venture  they  had  made  of  lives  and  fortunes  in  extending 
his  dominion  in  those  distant  and  inhospitable  regions ;  they  proposed 
to  continue  in  that  obedience  to  his  will  which  they  had  always  shown ; 
but  they  did  not  send  back  the  charter.  Again  tiie  next  year  the  de- 
mand was  renewed,  with  the  assurance  that  the  regulation,  not  the 
subversion  of  their  liberties,  was  intended.  But  their  liberties,  they 
thought,  were  safer  in  their  own  hands  than  in  the  hands  of  a  royal 
commission.  The  General  Court  gave  to  this  second  summons  iJso 
their  serious  consideration.  Their  conclusion  was  that  as  the  order 
came  this  time  in  a  private  letter  and  not  by  an  accredited  messenger 
they  were  under  no  obligation  to  send  any  answer  whatever. 

Space  and  time  did  them  good  service.  It  was  a  long  voyage  to 
England  and  back  again ;  orders  and  replies  were  a  Imig  while  in 
coming  and  going ;  still  a  longer  while  passed  in  waiting  for  rejdies 
that  never  came.  The  magistrates  were  kept  carefully  advised  by 
friends  in  England  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  of  every  st^ 
taken  by  their  enemies  to  their  prejudice.  Explanations  were  aJways 
ready ;  and  if  they  were  not  always  ingenuous,  never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  plea  could  be  more  justly  urged  —  that  much  may  be  par- 
doned to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Meanwhile  much  might  happen  of 
which  the  colony  might  have  the  benefit. 

And  much  did  happen.  The  King  soon  had  other  a&irs  on  his 
hands  of  more  moment  than  to  bring  to  immediate  obedience 
these  self-willed  colonists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
His  subjects  nearer  home  were  in  insurrection.  In  1640,  the  Scotch 
entered  England  ;  the  '^  Short  Parliament "  was  called,  to  be  speedily 
dispersed  agiiin  when  Charles  found  that  redress  of  grievances  must 
precede  any  vote  of  money.  The  Puritans  of  England  hailed  the 
j>r()nii8e  of  a  brighter  future  in  the  events  of  this  period,  and  they 
were  l(\ss  imxious  to  leave  the  country.  Emigration  to  New  England 
fell  otY  ;  hut  Massachusetts  was  consoled  with  the  reflection  that 
iK'glect  hy  tlu»  »^<)vernineut  at  home  was  much  more  her  gain  than  her 
loss.     Increase  of  population  was  less  desirable  than  to  be  let  alone. 
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All  fear  of  any  iuterference  with  the  charter  was  allayed  when  the 
siMUiK  news  came  of  the  meeting  of  the  "Long  Parliament"  iu 
•*^'™"'-  November,  1640.  The  Pm-itana  of  England  in  resisting  th« 
King  were  taking  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  colony  as  well  aa  in 
their  own.  ^^fteen  months  after  the  meeting  of  that  Parliament  the 
House  of  Commona  declared  that  "  the  plantatioiia  of  New  England 
have  by  the  bleaeings  of  the  Almighty  had  good  and  prosperous  suc- 
cess without  any  public  charge  to  this  State,  and  one  now  likely  to 
prove  very  happy  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts  ver^' 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom  and  nation."  For  their  "  better  advanee- 
ment  and  encouragement,"  therefore,  it  was  decreed  that  all  trade 
between  Old  and  New  England  should  be  unrestricted  by  "  any  cus- 
tom, subsidy,  taxation  or  other  duty."     Not  long  after  came  a  letter 


signed  hy  Warwick,  Say  and  Seale,  Cromwell,  Harding,  and  other 
leading  men,  declaring  that  both  houses  united  in  a  wish  for  the  pnw- 
enoe  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Davenport  to  come  over 
with  all  possible  speed,  all  or  any  of  them,  if  all  cannot."  "  You  will 
find  opportunity  enough,"  they  added  "  to  draw  forth  all  that  healpe- 

fuilness  that  God  shall  aEFoard  by  you Onely  the  sooner  yoa 

come  the  bettar."  » 

The  invitation  was  not  accepted,  perhaps  prudently.  "  Had  Uw 
churches  of  New  England,"  sjiys  Hutchinson,  "  appeared  there  by 
their  representations,  or  any  of  the  principal  divines  appeared  «e  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  [at  Westminster]  greater  exception  might  hmve 
been  taken  to  their  building  after  a  model  of  tlieir  own  frntning." 
That  model  was  Congregationalism.  Tlie  next  year,  adds  the  bioto- 
I  HntchimoD'*  UitUiji  of  HanacAutMt.  vol.  i. 
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rian,  some  penons  from  England  *'  made  a  mtuter  to  set  np  Fre0by>> 
terian  government,  under  the  authority  of  the  aasembly  at  Weetiniik- 
ster ;  but  a  New  England  assembly  the  General  Court,  soon  pot  theoa 
to  rout."     They  believed  with  Milton  that, 

"  New  FrMbytM  U  bnt  Old  Priert  writ  Inge." 

But  whether  for  personal  reasons  or  for  public  considerations  tlu 
three  invited  clergymen  declined  to  accede  to  the  wish  for  oawn«( 
their  presence  and  counsel  in  England,  the  relations  between  ISiS.*^ 
the  cotonista  and  the  revolution  were  intimate  and  inflnen-  ^'**^ 
tial.     Hugh  Peters  and  Thomas  Welde  went  to  England  at  the  r^ 
quest  of  C(Minecticat  and  MassachusettB ;  otiien  followed  or  ] 
them ;  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  already  there.^ 


■HKhuHtta  Chart 


Nevertheless  when  in  1651,  after  the  battle  of  Woroeeter,  the  pomr 
of  Parliament  had  become  firmly  established,  and  Charlee  I,  had  been 
dethroned  and  beheaded,  a  demand  was  made  upon  all  the  ooloniM 
to  recognize  its  supreme  authority.     The  charter  of  MassaohDBetta  was 
again  threatened.    Her  nu^istrates  were  ordered  to  transmit         _ 
it  to  England,  and  receive  in  return  a  new  patent.     In  this  tov^t^m- 
emei^noy,  in8tea<l  of  denying  the  right  of  Parliament  to  ibiOsB- 
revok(>  tho  charter  —  as  miglit  justly  have  been  done  on  the 
^ound  that  it  was  an  extemporized  body  of  men  expressing  a  new 
kiml  of  uiithority  not  dreamed  of  in  the  first  days  of  emigration  and 
of  tli(>  rlijirter  —  thi'  (teneral  Court,  declining  tliia  dangerous  argn- 

'  Ki>r  II  i)i<>niiii,-)i  'liun-'-iiin  iif  ihr  inOuenre  of  the  New  Knulaml  I'aritans  upon  mffain 
m  Ktiifljirii!  M  ilii^  i.tiikI  m-k  Th,  HiUorictd  Rdatim  of  Ntw  Ei^nd  (o  iJu  EigliMk  Com- 
niminxiW,  liv  .liiliii  Win);Me  Thornton. 
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ment,  recurred  to  its  old  policy  of  simply  baffling  without  inoensing 
arbitrary  power.  Instead  of  the  patent,  a  memorial  was  sent  home ; 
it  reviewed  the  proceedings  under  the  late  King  and  the  reasons  for 
leaving  England  when  liberty  could  not  exist  there ;  it  rejoiced  in  the 
cause  of  the  people ;  it  renewed  the  colony's  allegiance  to  Parliament, 
and  prayed  that  they  might  not  be  worse  off  than  when  they  lived 
under  a  king. 

A  judicious  letter  which  the  General  Court  drew  up  and  sent  to 
An  »ppc«i  Cromwell  proved  more  efficacious  than  the  memorial ;  for  it 
to  Cromwell,  gecmcd  to  rcvive  the  personal  interest  of  the  General  in  the 
brave  old  protesting  sentiment  which  once  set  him,  with  other  repub- 
licans, afloat  for  America,  when  perhaps,  as  the  report  survives  in 
history,  Cromwell  himself  had  hmd  in  Massachusetts  which  he  meant; 

to  occupy.    It  was  due,  no  doubt,     gMty^jtijiMJiiimjiaimtmiUUimy? 

to  the  influence  of  Cromwell 
that  tlio  independence  of  Miiss- 
achusetts  was  respected,  while 
the  other  colonies  were  frequent- 
ly embroiled  with  Parliament. 
Cromwell's  protection,  how- 
ever, resulted  from 
mixed  motives.  He 
had  a  scheme  for  strengthening 
his  government  and  pacifying 
Ireland  by  removing  the  whole 
colony  thither,  and  settling  it 
upon  lands  which  were  to  be 
ceded  to  it.  Of  course  the  Gen- 
eral Court  was  not  in  the  least 
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likely  to  desert  its  flourishing  es-     S 

tate,  and  at  such  cost  to  remove     S 

so  near  to  the  source  of  possible     •fWWWIHf WW 

oppression.     It  laid  gi-eiit  stress    Reductd  Fac-iimiu  of  th«  Titi».pM»  •»  eitot't  BWt. 

in  its  reply  upon  the  pro8i)ects  of  converting  and  civilizing  the 


for  at  that  time  John  Eliot,  Thomas  Mayhew,  and  many 
(jA'^rai  "  devoted  associates,  were  engaged  in  laboring  among  the  In- 
Kiiot  and  dians,  both  on  tlie  mainland  and  among  the  islands  as  far 
'  *"  °''  as  Nantucket.  Though  the  first  Indian  church  at  Natick 
was  not  founded  till  1660,  Eliot*s  Indian  Hible  >mis  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1664.  His  iiifluence  among  the  Indians  was  wonderfully 
persuasive,  and  his  civilizing  i^iTorts  did  really  promise  permanent 
results.  He  dimiesticattHl  them  and  revolutionized  their  manners,  in 
spite  of  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  native  priests.     Cromwell 
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might  well  have  been  interested  at  this  attempt  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  in  the  spirit  of  hia  own  reading  of  it.  But  his  ambition,  and 
a  certain  fantastic  impulse  which  ran  in  his  blood,  seemed  to  sway 
him  when  in  1655,  after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  he  proposed  to 
Massachusetts  to  remove  to  that  island,  and  undertake  the  convenioo 
of  all  neighboring  Catholics,  with  various  arguments  of  interest  arging 
them  to  asust  thus  in  the  consolidation  of  his  power. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate,  probably,  for  Jamaica  oonld  Crom- 
well have  had  his  way,  but  the  genuine  Massachusetts  would  naJuMio 
have  vanished  forever.^     The  General  Court  represented  the  '"*'"' 
magnitude  of  the  difficuLtiea  of  such  a  step,  in  a  manner  so  sober  and 
yet  so  devoted  to  bis 
service,  that  Cromwell 
(lid  not  take  ill  their 
refusal,    and    never 
withdrew  his  counte- 
nance from  his  favored 
people. 

It  was  fortunate 
that  no  General  Court 
could  ever  be  prevailed 
upon  to  put  the  colony 
under  the  protection  of 
Parliament.  The 
prospect  of  advantages 
which  friends  in  Eng- 
land urged  for  this  act  of  virtual  submission  was  no  temptation  sgunst 
thi!  certain  good  of  holding  back  from  entangling  alliances.  'Hie 
same  advice  was  renewed  after  tite  death  of  Cromwell,  and  j,  ^^ 
without  effect.  Tlicn  came,  in  the  summer  of  1660,  a  vessel  '"^ 
with  the  two  regicides  on  board,  Wballey  and  GofFe,  to  annonnce  the 
accession  of  Cliarles  II.  Massachusetts  was  in  no  hurry  to  proclaim 
■  The  Enpliehineii  who  ncre  Baccenivel;  mdI  to  thkt  ftUnd  luigviilMd  and  died  tn  giwt 
nnmbvn.  yet  Cruinwell  kept  a  atem  (leterminatioD  to  hold  it  at  fttl  liaurd*  kad  toftke  it  a 
ProtFKtnnt  roliiiiy  in  the  very  licart  of  the  "  Spaniih  Domduilel."  He  mrote  to  the  Oov- 
ernur  ut  BorbattuOH  iniitiuctinf;  him  tu  remove  hii  rolonr,  laying^,  "  We  hare  aln  aaat  Ut 
til?  i-uliiniM  uf  New  Kiiglaail  like  uflerv  with  joun.  to  remoTG  thither,  onr  reaolution  being 
tu  |ivu|>le  ami  |>]iiiii  thnt  island."  In  another  letter  tu  Januica :  "We  have  MOt  Cornmia- 
EiuniT!'  Huil  ini-triu'tiiinH  into  New  Enffland,  to  try  what  people  may  be  dtawn  tbenee." 
|('iirl,v1r>'A  l.ifrnffromwrll.]  In  fact,  a  lance  numherof  coloninta  Were  Inflamed  bTCnun- 
ni'ir<  :iiiil<itiMii  "  t»  strive  with  the  S|)iiniiinl  for  lliii  mastery  of  Ml  ihono  Ma*."  Notably 
II  Y.itxy  I'riiiii  S:ili!iii.  [iii-ili'il  liy  wililer  sjiirits.  wvru  prepiiriii;-  ti)  so,  when  the  General 
Cmirt  iiitiT^Ki^vil  :iiiil  i[iiii<he<l  the  enterpiriw.  Still,  it  wan  Ihit  jn-r^ixteiu-y  <if  Cromwell  id 
H'liiliTii:  rvhi\4  i>f  :;i>i>d  iiiiil  liiid.  anil  ii  tliouwmil  Irixh  girh.  to  ilie  is]an<l,  whi<-h  eventually 
iii.-i<l<'  it  II  I'ol.iiiy.  'I'hvv  were  liil  hr  Vvnnvr.  a  Fifth  Monuivhy  niaii,  that  in,  one  who  be- 
lieved tliai  till.-  ioat  ),-rvitt  muuaichitiB  uf  tlu)  worid  wunld  be  MCGCeded  by  a  uuitremal  ana 


WKdlty  and  Oolf*. 
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its  adhesion  to  the  new  King:  it  cordially  protected  WhaJley  und 
Goffe,  and  when  the  orders  for  their  surrender  arrived,  with  emi- 
nent tact  connived  at  their  escapes  and  various  concealments. 

At  the  next  General  Court  an  address  wiis  drawn  up  to  l>e  pre- 
Th>K«ion-  sented  to  Charles  II.,  filled  with  protestations  of  loyalty, 
**'"'■  allusions  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  fugitive  like  them- 

selves, and  exposures  of  the  heresy  of  the  Quakere  iis  u  vindication  of 
the  treatment  they  had  received.  "  We  distinguish  between  cliurchea 
and  their  impurities"  they  said;  therefore  would  the  King  protect 
their  liberty  of  worship  und  civil  govenuuent?  The  King  was  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  in  a 
foi^ving  temper:  he  re- 
turned a  gracious  answer,  but 
it  was  balanced  by  a  peremfH 
tory  order  for  the  surrender 
of  the  two  regicides.'  It  was 
^^^^^^^    ^^^^—-^^  ^°    doubt   chiefly    In    cons^ 

t^^^Bp^^^^HH^^^  quence  of  the  protectioit  uJ- 
^^B^^^K^^^^^^K^^t  forded  to  them,  and  of  the 
——^^^^■^^nV^^^^^^^^^K  coimivance  of  magistrates  at 
their  escapes,  that  the  King's 
mood  changed,  and  he  lent 
a  readier  t^ar  to  the  enemies 
of  the.  colony.  Again  came 
alarming  rumors  over  the 
water,  —  thi-eats  of  commer- 
cial restriction,  of  governor- 
general,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  withdrawal  of  the   beloved  original  charter. 

In  May,  1661,  Simon   Bradstreet,  a  magistrate,  and   John  Norton, 

a  Boston  minister,  were  sent  over  in  obedience  to  an  ordur 

HiuamB    of  the  King  that  the  complaints  against  the  colony  should 

be  met  and  cleared  up.    In  the  meantime  the  General  Court 

recognized  the  authority  of  the  King,  issuing  an  address  to  explain 

with  Chrinl  [or  king.  Itc  wn*  n  I'oopvr  hj  IrsdF,  anil  iiiilnlsrd  in  prmching.  In  LondMi 
bis  diapvl  WM  in  Colriiia"  '■'■,  wlivra  ho  inBtlitxtnil  li'i  fullowen  to  a  laiag  tgtdntt  tTxrtm- 
well,  April  9,  1617.  Bat  inn lead  of  tbo  coming  of  the  expected  kini;,  ilioreca>Deain>a]iof 
horM  which  <1i>prrBC<l  th«  ninnari'lir.  Venii«r  wim  ittterwinli  ralaased.  nnd  mtcmjiiing  Uu 
Mine  iliiii^  tHii  yc«n  fliWqiiBDtty  with  Chitrlcs  II,  wu  tried  knd  rxecnicd. 

■  The  diKa»it>n  uf  th«  tkto  of  Col,  Whidle.v  hw  lately  bn>n  renencl.  ThomM  Rubiam, 
of  fhiltilnlphia.  iu  a  lntt*t  lo  the  niitoricnl  Sodct]'.  statoa  tb«t  hia  aticcMor  of  %ho  Bwaa 
luUDo  mnrrierl,  in  173e,  L«ih  Whallpy,  a  itnughtor  of  Eliu,  youn^rat  tua  of  Col-  Kilward 
Whsllry.  Tho  Uti'-r  foimd  his  vay  fmm  a  hlding-ploru  In  Conncctieul  to  Virvinia.  klion 
he  }nlncd  hli  (Hnift*  who  IukI  ■^riT<^d  then  fnini  En|:1&nd,  Th«irt>  hr  weut  iiiUi  Marytuid 
anil  niUi-il  iigjiiii  a  rcniutu  |>iirit  of  lui<l  in  iliv  cMirruniiMt  cunoty,  when  h«  lircd  taJm^f, 
died,  and  wm  Imried  on  his  furm.     The  graiv  in  *r]l  kuuwu. 
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upon  what  grounds  they  did  it.  The  original  patent  was  the  founda- 
tion  of  their  Commonwealth :  it  entitled  them  to  form  a  government 
of  freemen  ;  to  conduct  their  own  municipal  affairs ;  to  protect  them- 
selves by  their  own  laws,  if  not  repugnant  to  those  of  England. 

The  deputies  departed  with  instructions  to  insist  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  colony,  to  explain  the  causes  of  false  accusations,  to  watdi 
the  enemy,  and  above  all,  do  nothing  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
existence  of  the  charter.  Supported  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
friends  near  the  Court,  they  succeeded  in  procuring  a  royal  confirmsr 
tion  of  the  charter.  But  the  grace  was  disfigured  by  distasteful  oon- 
ditions ;  every  ordinance  passed  during  the  interim  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  be  pronounced  invalid ;  all  such  as  contravened  loyal 
authority  should  be  repealed  ;  all  persons  should  take  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance ;  members  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  free  to  sustain 
public  worship  according  to  its  usages ;  all  freeholders  should  have 
the  right  of  suffrage  irrespective  of  religions  opinions,  and  judicial 
proceedings  should  be  conducted  in  the  King's  name. 

These  were  demands  which  might  have  been  expressly  premeditated 
to  develop  colonial  resistance.     By  obeying  them  the  past 
would  have  been  sacrificed  and  the  future  made  still  more 


insecure.     The  General  Court  published  them  aooordimr  to  om  e«M 

Oovft« 

royal  command,  but  at  the  same  time  postponed  obedience 

save  on  the  last  point,  on  the  ground  that  tliey  coold  not  be  adapted 

to  the  state  of  the  colony  without  grave  deliberation.     A  delay  of  two 

years  was  thus  secured. 

But  in  1664  the  royal  commissioners  Carr,  Nicolls,  Cartwright,  and 
Maverick,  appeared  in  Boston,  duly  accredited  to  hear  com- 
plaints against  the  administration  of  the  colony  and  to  en-  ot^S^ 
force  the  modification  of  the  charter.     True,  the  ostensible  itawitar 
object  of  this  commission  was  the  conquest  of  New  Nether- 
land  ;  but  the  second  and  not  less  important  purpose  was  to  bring  all 
the  New  England  colonies  into  complete  subjection  to  the  King. 

After  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  the  Commissioners  returned 
to  New  England.  Affairs  wore  to  the  General  Court  a  most  serioas 
and  threatening  aspect  —  the  more  threatening  that  one  of  the  board, 
Maverick,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Boston,  and  thoroughly 
understood  the  motives  and  policy  of  her  magistrates.  But  the  Court 
was  quite  able  to  hold  its  ground.  The  conflict  that  followed  was 
condiirtcHl  with  no  little  skill  on  both  sides,  the  Commissioners,  on 
their  part,  maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  the  King,  while  professing 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  trenching  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
colony  ;  the  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  their  stand  upon  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  charter,  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  ear- 
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ne6t  proteatations  of  loyalty.  In  the  end  the  Commiaaionera  were 
baffled  in  every  attempt  to  force  from  the  General  Conrt  an  adtniasioo 
of  their  authority  ;  their  acts  of  assumed  juriadiction  were  pronounood 
invalid  ;  the  General  Court  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  King 
under  the  prot«ction  of  the  charter,  and  that  was  all  its  coiiscienou 
could  allow. 

It  is  noticeable  how  singularly  events  seemed  to  conspire  with  the 

temporizing  policy   of  the  Colony  to  postpone  the  desigua  of 

I  •upuof      its  enemies.     Not   only  England's   engagement  with  Euro- 

^  '         peiui  polilifs,  Imt  occurrences  iit  homo  interfered  to  divert 


■hiirter.  In  1006, 
just  after  the  re- 
turn of  thesK  C-om- 
niissioners  from 
iheir  fruitless  er- 
laud,  and  tho  re- 
I'lisiil  of  Massachu- 
setts to  send  over 
deputies  to  mt^'t 
their  complainta 
before  tlie  King, 
the  Great  Plague 
of  London  brttke 
out,  and  thia  ca- 
lamity was  speed- 
ily followed  by  the 
Great  Fire. 

Tlie  General  Court  took  advantage  of  all  England's  critical   mo- 
mentfi  to  earn  a  character  for  loyalty  and  obedience.     If  the 
f  lb«  lar      motive  was  merely  politic,  the  result  was  the  same  as  if  it 
had  arisen  solely  from  pjitriotic  nfTection,  —  to  win   a  de- 
gree of  consideration  and  forbearance  from  the  government  at  hoio«. 
Thus  when  England  was  occupied  with  the  Dutch  war  of  1664—66, 
Massachusetts  assumed  the  government  of  Maine  and  New  Hiunp- 
ehin* ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  furnished  from  the  Maine  foresta 
great  store  of  8hai>ely  spars,  which  were  sent  over  to  the  King;  tho 
freight  alone  amounted  to  over  ^1,600.     The  West  India  fleet  was 
completely  revictualled  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  ;  and  after  tho 
Great  Fire  of  London  the  Genenil  Court  encouraged  the  colonies  to 
contribute  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means  for  the  relief  of  tbsir 
distressed  countrymen. 

The  colony  had  never  been  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  m  id  Uu 
few  yean  immediately  following  tho  departure  of  the  NicoUs  Oam> 
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mission.  Its  jurisdiction  over  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  was,  for 
the  time  being,  firmly  established.  Commerce  was  active  and  profit- 
able, for,  notwithstanding  the  navigation  laws,  the  merchants  traded 
where  they  would,  and  in  what  they  pleased,  without  let  or  hindrance» 
for  there  was  no  custom-house  or  customs  officers.  It  was  a  condition 
which  most  excited  anxiety  in  England,  for  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
a  people  outwardly  prosperous,  and  inwardly  determined  and  rebel- 
lious, could  beet  be  dealt  with. 

John  Evelyn  —  one  of  the  Board — writing  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  May  1671,  says :  ^^sf^^ 
**  But  what  we  most  insisted  on  was  to  know  the  condition  ^£wi*' 
of  New  England,  appearing  to  be  very  independent  as  to  "■■»•••>»• 
their  regard  to  Old  England  or  his  Majesty,  rich  and  strong  as  they 
now  were,  there  were  greate  debates  in  what  style  to  write  to  them, 
for  the  condition  of  that  colony  was  such  that  they  were  able  to  oon- 
test  with  all  other  plantations  about  them,  and  there  was  feare  of 

their  breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this  nation Some  of 

our  council  were  for  sending  them  a  menacing  letter,  which  those  who 
better  understood  the  peevish  and  touchy  humor  of  that  eolonie,  were 
utterly  against."  A  month  later,  on  the  receipt  of  fresh  intelligenoe, 
there  was  again  long  debate  upon  ^*  the  beet  expedients  as  to  New 
England,"  and  *^  at  length  'twas  concluded  that,  iJE  any,  it  should  be 
only  a  conciliating  paper  at  fibrst,  or  civil  letter,  till  we  had  better  in- 
formation of  the  present  face  of  things,  since  we  understood  they  were 
a  people  almost  upon  the  very  brink  of  renouncing  any  dependence 
on  the  Crowne."  And  when  in  August  of  the  same  snnmier  the 
Board  resolved  to  advise  the  King  to  send  commissioners  again  to 
Massachusetts,  the  necessity  was  debated  **  of  seacret  instructions  to 
informo  the  council  of  the  condition  of  those  coloniee,  and  whether 
they  were  of  such  power  as  to  be  able  to  resist  his  Majesty,  and  de- 
clare for  themselves  as  independent  of  the  Crowne,  which  we  were 
told,  &  which  of  late  years  made  them  refractorie."  ^ 

The  Commissioners  of  Plantations  were  not  unreasonably  anxious. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  Massachusetts  mind  as 
to  the  exact  degree  of  political  independence  of  the  mother-country 
which  Massachusetts  wanted.  But  on  the  whole  it  came  perhaps  to 
this,  that  she  would  be  dependent  when  it  suited  her  and  at  all  other 
times  free  of  control.  She  would  make  her  own  laws,  agreeing  that 
they  should  he  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  England ;  but  the 
laws  of  Enj^laiid  should  be  of  no  effect  and  void  within  her  borders  ex- 
cept it  {)l(»as(Hl  her  to  give  them  her  voluntary  respect.  But  as  to 
religious  matters  she  was  never  in  doubt.     England  and  her  hierarchy 

1  Evelyn'8  Dianf  and  Correspondence. 
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she  had  left  behind  her  ;  the  theocracy  she  had  established  with  God's 
help  she  would  maintain  against  the  world.  The  depth  of  her  relig- 
ious fervor,  though  it  so  often  made  her  a  bigot,  gave  her  also  a  ro- 
bust political  constitution  which  would  do  its  own  work  in  good  time* 

The  question  of  the  charter  was  suspended  only,  not  dismissed 
during  this  period.  Fortunately  for  New  England  the  government 
at  home  permitted  it  a  still  longer  rest,  calling  only  upon  Mas- 
sachusetts to  defend  her  assumption  of  jurisdiction  over  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  leaving  her  free  from  the  old  anxiety  while  the  war  with 
Philip  gave  a  serious  check  to  her  prosperity.  The  King  determined 
at  length  upon  rigorous  measures.  The  Council  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations was  dissolved  and  its  duties  devolved  upon  a  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  which  brought  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  more 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  King. 

The  controversy  in  regard  to  New  Hampshire  had  brought  to  New 
Edward  England  one  Eklward  liiindolph,  whose  part  in  affairs  was 
Randolph,  tlieuceforth,  for  some  years,  a  conspicuous  and  important 
one.  It  was  said  of  him  by  the  people  that  he  '^  went  up  and  down 
seeking  to  devour  them."  It  was  true  enough  in  a  sense,  for  his  official 
zeal  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  passion.  From  year  to  year  this 
man  went  back  to  England,  carrying  each  time  some  fresh  complaint 
against  the  colonies  and  returning  always  with  some  additional  official 
orders.  From  the  bearer  of  the  King's  letter  he  became  an  inspector 
of  the  customs ;  from  an  inspector  ho  rose  to  the  control  of  all  the 
customs-revenue  of  New  England.  It  Wiis  impossible  that  so  zealous 
a  servant  of  the  crown  should  faithfully  serve  his  master  in  England 
and  not  become  at  the  same  time  obnoxious  to  the  colonists.  He 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  some  ordinances  had  by  long  immunity  been 
rendered  inoperative ;  that  others,  the  colonists  deliberately  set  aside 
when  found  to  be  inimical  to  their  welfare,  or  an  infringement  upon 
their  rights.  Though  overbearing  in  temper,  hesitating  at  no  measure 
liowever  arbitrary,  strengthening  his  resolution  and  his  zeal  by  yearly 
visits  to  England,  the  collector,  nevertheless,  still  found  himself 
powerless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  cope  with  the  steady,  sagacions, 
as  well  as  stern  spirit  of  inde^Hmdence  in  whicli  the  colony  managed 
its  affairs. 

Among  his  aceusiitions  agiiinst  Massachusetts  was  one  of  entire 
disregard  of  the  Act  of  Navigation.  Th«»  General  Court  acknowl- 
etlg(»d  its  truth  ;  but  sufh  laws  they  declared  were  "an  invasion  of 
tlui  rights,  lilH»rties  and  j)r()pt»rties  "  of  the  (^olonies,  **  they  not  being 
represented  in  parliament*'  —  an  early  protest  agsiinst  the  doctrine  of 
tsixation  without  representation  to  be  fought  out  a  hundred  years 
latiT.     The  laws  of  England,  they  said,  did  not  reach  America,  bat 
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Btill  as  the  IGog  had  signified  that  these  acts  relatmg  to  toade  shonld 
be  observed  in  Massacfaosette,  they  would  provide  for  it  by  an  act  of 
their  own.  So  Randolph  laid  his  oominiesion  as  collector  before  the 
General  Court  and  asked  their  lud  in  enforcing  the  laws ;  they  pud 
no  r^ard  to  him.  He  informed  the  public,  by  notice  posted  in  the 
town-house,  of  his  appointment  and  the 
requisitions  of  the  law;  the  marshal,  by 
order  of  the  Court,  or  some  of  its  membera,  i 
tore  the  notice  down.  He  appealed  to  the  I 
Governor ;  but  that  magistrate  —  who  y 
that  year  Bradstreet,  one  of  the  more  mod- 
erate party  —  seems  to  have  given  no 
heed  to  the  complaint  Randolph  carried  his  grievanoe  to  t^  King, 
and  to  the  rebuke  that  followed  there  was  in  reply  a  general  denial 
so  far  as  that  served  the  purpose,  a  general  promise  of  future  acqui- 
escence quite  as  vague,  with  a  dedded  intimation  that  these  sppeala 
from  their  authority  ought  not  to  be  listened  to  by  the  King. 

Randolph  also  complained  that  Maaaaoha- 
setts  cmned  money,  which  was  a  mark  of  sover- 
eignty. It  was  not  the  first  time  that  tuaM^n 
the  oba^e  bad  been  brought  agunst  SSZ!^^ 
the  colony.  In  1652,  in  the  time  of  ^tSTSS- 
nn.  ir«  in.«p.nc..  ^jj^  CommoHwealth,  a  mint  had  *^- 
been  eetabliah«d  whicli  continued  in  operation  till  1684,  issuing  silver 
coins  of  the  value  of  a  shilling,  sixpence,  threepence  and  two  pence.' 
These  formed  the  currency  of  the  country,  in  large  part,  remained  in 
circuliition  for  nearly  a  century,  and  were  shipped  sometimea  as  bnl- 
liou  to  England  in  the  course  of  trade.  It  is  related  that  when  Sir 
Thomas  Temple,  who  bad  been  residing  for 
some  yeurs  in  New  England,  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  the  Restoration,  he  was  sent  for  by  j 
the  King  to  learn  from  him  something  of  the 

ftfTiiii-a  of  Miissachusetts.     Charles,  it  is  said,  

sliuwed  a  good  di.ud  of  irritation  against  her, 

and  among  other  things  declared  that  her  magistrates  had  encroached 
upon  his  prtTogativo  by  coining  money.  Temple  took  some  of  these 
coins  from  his  pocket  and  handed  them  to  the  King  with  the  assnr- 
aui-i'  that  they  hud  been  issued  by  the  colonists  for  their  own  nse,  and 

'  IlLitctiiiuuiu.  vol.  I.  Sve  Discusaion  of  the  "  I'iae  Tree  "  coinaf^c  of  Huaochnsetta  [n 
.}f,i..s.  IlUt.  S.^.  OM..  First  Seriw,  vol.  vii. ;  Second  .S,.rie8,  vol.  ii. ;  MtiKoir  of  .ItJn  lIuU ; 
Ar.-t„.,:,,ii.i  Am<rir.in,i,\o].  iii. :  Iliil.  Ufaif.,  vol  Hi. ;  John  Hull  wan  ihc  master  of  the  mint, 
nni<  n'liiM'il  :i  ri'imiiiiTttion  iif  one  ahillin);  out  of  every  twenty  ihal  he  coined.  John 
iliiiri>  lUiitrliii'r  Uiiiiiinh  iiiameil  Samuel  —  afterward  Jndfce  —  Sewal],  and  the  iradiiion 
ixh;)!  Ill  thi'  iiiiirriu(>H  her  dowry  wiw  paid  in  tbe  "FiiM  Tree"  coin,  the  brid«  being  b«l- 
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withuDt  aoy  iuteation  of  mfriagin^  upon  the  law,  of  which,  ho  said, 
they  knew  little.  The  King  inquired  what  tree  was  represented  apon 
the  coin.  '^  Sir  Thomas,  artfully  taking  hold  of  that  ciruumstauioe," 
says  the  narrator  of  the  story,  "informed  His  Majesty  it  waa  tba 
Koyal  Oak.  The  Muasachust^tta  people,  says  he,  did  not  dare  to  pat 
your  Majesty's  name  on  their  coin,  and  so  put  the  oak  which  pre- 
served your  life.  The  King  was  put  into  a  fit  of  good  humor,  aaid 
they  were  a  pareel  of  honest  d — gs,  and  was  disposed  to  hear  favor- 
able things  of  them."  ' 

There  ia  no  official  authority  for  calling  the  tree  of  this  ooinsge  a 
pine  tree,  though  that  supposition  has  given  it  its   popuhir  deeigna- 

lion.    The  motive  for  its  issae 

was  undoubtedly  the  public 
convenience  aud  not  an  inten- 
I  tion  of  usurping  a  sovereign 
right.  While  tlie  imjwrtA  of 
the  country  largely  exceeded 
the  exports  little  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm  would  remain  ia 
'  "'*  the  country,  and   there  was 

absolute  necessity  of  some  domestic  cnrrency  to  satisfy  the  wants  ol 
the  people.  Wampum  was  generally  resorted  to,  but  its  inevitable  in- 
Sation  soon  made  it  valueless.  At  one  time  in  the  early  days  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1634-5)  it  was  decreed,  "that  muakett  bulletts,  of  a  foil 
boare,  shall  pass  currantly  for  a  farthing  a  peice,  provided  that  ooe 
man  be  compelled  to  take  above  xijd  att  a  tyme  in  them."  '  Variou 
expedients  of  paper  money  were  from  time  to  time  resorted  to,  de- 
pending sometimes  on  public  credit,  and  sometimes  on  mortgage! 
upon  real  estate.  A  large  amount  of  the  pine  treu  money  was  coined 
—  how  much  is  not  known — which  long  continued  in  circulation,  and 
was  unquestionably  a  firm  basis,  as  far  as  it  went,  for  sound  and  pros- 
perous trade. 

But  these  various  complaints  and  complications  all  tended  to  tlie 
inevitable  revocation  of  the  charter.  In  accordance  with  its  temporis- 
ing and  procrastinating  policy,  the  colony  had  neglected  to  send  d»?p- 
uties  to  England  to  answer  the  various  charges  made  against  it.  In 
>n«d  ID  one  scale  againai  ui  cijuikl  KL'i(;lii  ul  coin  in  iho  other.  HaU'hiutou  tnn  \in 
duirr}'  WM  X30,000,  the  weight  of  which  —  iu  iliilliugs  or  sixpences  — wugid  liai«  be«« 
about  three  toua  and  throo  i|oarMr».  Bin  Judge  I^awaira  li-dgiar  (•»  Httm»ir  ^  Jafa 
Hull;  Artk.  Am.,  vol  iii  )  (liuHa  th«C  hu  rowtved  with  hit  wife  XSUO.  It  i>  not  imptwrfUa 
ibM  Miu  Hull  nuy  have  h««ti  weighed  againat  this  aum,  in  ahillio)^,  whicb  wonM  hat* 
bMD  about  130  pooililB,  levy. 
I  I.oil«ra  from  .\uilivw  Ktloi  to  Thoiimi  HollU,    J/uu-  i/.ic.  Sk-  Coll.,  Foanb  SariMfc 

■  Kteordt  ^  MaaaehitiUi,  vol.  i. 
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1681  there  came  a  peremptory  letter  from  the  King  that  saoh  dep- 
uties should  be  sent  with  authority  to  tender  the  unqualified  sub- 
mission of  the  colony.  Delay  was  no  longer  safe,  and  Joseph  Dudley 
and  John  Richards  were  sent  to  England  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

Dudley  belonged  to  the  moderate  party,  and  he  went  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  compromise  ;  but  he  also  carried  a  letter  of  the  G^-  DtpatiM 
eral  Court  of  a  tone  so  inflexible  that  the  King's  patience  J^Hl^ 
gave  way.    Again  a  writ  was  issued  against  the  colony,  to  ^^JSHTSm 
show  by  what  warrant  it  held  its  charter.     Judgment  was  ^^* 
pronounced  against  it  in  1684,  and  an  official  copy  serred  upon  the 
General  Court  on  the  2d  of  July,  1685. 

Events  now  moved  rapidly  against  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts, 
Colonel  Kirke  was  appointed  Governor  of  that  province  together  with 
New  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  His  commisrion  was  eon- 
firmed  a  few  months  later  by  James,  and  he  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
colonies,  when,  fortunately  for  them,  his  services  were  required  to  aid 
in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  under  Argyll^  and 
in  the  West  of  England  under  Monmouth,  which  immediately  chal- 
lenged James's  succession  to  the  throne. 

Charles  II.  died  in  February,  1685,  and  James  was  prodaimed  in 
Boston  the  following  April,  before  judgment  on  the  charter  had  been 
officially  announced.  By  the  advice  of  Randolph  the  temporary  con- 
trol of  affairs  was  given  to  a  provisional  commissioin,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  put  Dudley,  who  had  taken  care  while  in  England  to  in- 
gnitiate  himself  with  the  party  inimical  to  the  colony.  The  General 
Court  contented  itself  with  a  protest.  "The  subjects,'' 
they  said,  ^^  are  abridged  of  their  liberty  as  EInglishmen,  both  tii«o«Mni 
in  the  matter  of  legislation  and  in  laying  of  taxes."  They 
urged  the  Commissioners  to  consider  whether  such  a  commission  "  be 
safe  for  you  or  for  us ; "  but,  they  added,  if  the  members  of  the 
Board  were  satisfied  to  assume  the  government,  "  although  we  cannot 
give  our  assent  thereto,  yet  we  hope  we  shall  demean  ourselveB  as  true 
and  loyal  subjects  to  his  Majesty,  and  humbly  make  our  addresses 
unto  God,  and  in  due  time  to  our  gracious  prince,  for  our  relief.'* 
Yes  ;  '*  in  due  time  ;  "  they  knew  how  to  wait. 

The  provisional  government  was  short-lived,  doing  little  harm  and 
no  good,  when  Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  in  Boston  in  AaSTaiof 
December,  1686,  with  a  commission  as  Governor  of  all  New  ^***^- 
Eiijj^land,  —  the  governor-general  that  Massachusetts  had  dreaded,  and 
J)I;uuuh1  against,  and  btH'n  almost  refidy  to  fight  against  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. As  (lovernor  of  New  York  Andros  hatl  made  himself  familiar 
with  colonial  affairs  ;  tlio  consolidation  he  was  now  to  rule  over  he 
had  long  before  advised  ;  his  chanieter,  and  his  faithful  adherence  to 
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tbe  principles  by  which  the  King  proposed  to  govern  hta  kiogduco, 
pointed  hira  out  as  a  fit  instrument  to  carry  out  the  royal  purposes. 

Audros  wits  »  proud  and  ostentatious  man,  whu  regarded  his  officul 
relation  to  the  King  more  than  all  things  else.  He  found  bimwlf 
among  meu  proud,  but  nut  vain -glorious,  highly  comfortable  with  this 
■world's  gooda,  and  a  fund  of  sanctifying  grace.  His  drinking  bouts 
were  eBjjecially  distiistefid,  for  even  healths  were  no  longer  drunk 
by  the  Puritans.  He  was  mora  irritable ;  they  were  quietly  and 
provokinglv  tt-niii-iniiB  of  jmrpuse.  At  that  time  New  England  cosily 
supported  a  population  of  mtae 
than  130,000:  a  dozen  yeaxs  be- 
fore his  coming  it  could  famisli 
16.000  fighting  men.  Fiftsen 
merchanu  we-re  worth  £50,000 
each :  five  hundred  persons  Rbont 
jG3,0OOeach.  The  country  around 
Boston,  in  which  town  there  were 
about  fifteen  hundred  families, 
wae  thickly  settled  with  these  nwu 
who  in  the  last  resort  would  insist 
upon  having  their  own  way,  w 
they  did. 

The  new  Governor  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  announcing  that 
all  the  laws  then  in  force  were  to 
1  respected,  if  not  found  to  bo 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
pj'i.»ii  jt  sii  Edmund  Anjm,  land.  There  was  little  satisfactiaa 

in  ihis,  for  the  colonists  mAtiitained  that  it  was  for  them  to  dectile 
New  Old  what  laws  they  nettled,  whether  inconsistent  with  tilose  ot 
"^  !»"••  England  or  not.  A  tax  was  levied  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
on  nil  estates  i-eal  or  personal  ;  of  twenty  pence  a  head  as  p(JI-tax ; 
of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  all  imports  ;  and  an  excise  beside  va  all 
liquors.  The  taking  away  of  the  charter  had  abolished  the  Genetal 
Court,  antl  this  taxation  was  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or 
their  represi-ntjitivcs.  Tu  enforce  it  tlie  severest  measures  were  re- 
sorted I",  for  the  resistance  was  everywhere  determined.  Then  lJ»e 
obnoxious  Randolph  was  uppuiiited  licenser  of  the  press,  and  other 
ofTiccrH  were  brought  from  New  York  who  soon  made  themselves  quite 
as  unpopular  as  tie. 

But  tlii'se  were  civil  iifTaira ;  Andros  touched  more  dangerous 
groimd  when  he^  issued  an  order  that  no  marriage  could  be  soletniut«d 
save  by  a  ulergymaa  of  the  Church  of  England.     Civil  marriagos  bj 
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magistrates  had  for  a  long  time  been  common  among  the  people, 
and  they  clung  to  the  habit.    But  the  Governor  ordered  that 
persons  to  be  married  should  enter  into  bonds  with  sureties,  Mttor  ab- 
to  be  forfeited   in  case  any  impediment  might  be  after- 
ward shown.    He  had  no  respect  for  Puritan  principles,  and  was  always 
menacing  the  Congregational  style  of  worship.     He  demanded  the  use 
of  the  Old  South  meeting-house  during  a  part  of  the  Ijord's  Day  for 
celebration  of  the  Episcopal  service.     The  reading  of  the  service  for 
the  dead  at  the  grave  frequently  created  a  disturbance.    Then  a  for- 
mality, repugnant  to  the  people,  of  swearing  by  the  Book,  instead  of 
holding  up  the  right  hand,  was  introduced. 

His  administration,  as  it  went  on,  became  more  and  more  intolera- 
ble. He  levied  taxes,  not  as  he  at  first  promised,  according  to  the  pre- 
vious  rates,  but  by  a  rate  of  his  own ;  but  this  came  in,  partly  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  Indian  wars  in  which  he  became  involved  in  1688*  All 
the  judges,  elected  from  the  council,  charged  high  fees.  Various 
other  arbitrary  proceedings  served  to  exasperate  the  people.  Here  is 
an  example,  —  he  denied  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  Rev.  John 
Wise,  of  Ipswich,  who  had  advised  his  people  from  the  pulpit  to  re- 
sist his  system  of  taxation  without  representation.  Said  Andros, 
*'^  Did  they  really  think  that  Joe  and  Tom  may  tell  the  king  what 
money  he  may  have  ?  "  That  is  just  what  Joe  and  Tom  did  think, 
even  then,  -r-  much  more  thoughtfully  afterwards.  On  another  oooa- 
sion  he  said :  ^^  Tlie  scabbard  of  an  English  Red-Coat  shall  quickly 
signify  as  much  as  the  Commission  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.'' 

Andros  preserved  the  trial  by  jury,  but  was  accused  of  using  in- 
trigue to  pack  it  for  some  special  trial.  But  he  gave  the  rudest  touch 
to  the  colonial  nerve  when  he  summoned  the  land-owners  to  give  up 
their  titles  for  examination.  When  some  of  them  showed  their  deeds 
from  the  Indians,  signed  or  marked  by  them,  he  threw  them  aside 
contemptuously.  ^^  They  are  not  worth  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw," 
he  said.  No  doubt,  from  the  absence  of  a  strict  surveying  system, 
and  from  the  loose  habits  of  early  squatting,  many  of  the  faurmen 
could  not  define  their  land.  But  the  chief  objection  with  Andxos 
was  that  all  the  titles  held  their  validity  under  a  charter  which  no 
longer  existed.  This  excited  the  bitterest  reflections.  Andros  offered 
to  renew  titles  if  the  proprietors  would  acknowledge  their  invalidity, 
jind  pay  a  quit-rent.  Those  who  refused  these  conditions  were  threat- 
Qiwd  with  writs  of  intrusion,  which  occasionally  were  issued. 

Despotic  as  the  rule  of  the  new  Governor  seemed,  he  was  only  car- 
rying out  the  will  of  liis  master.  He  thoroughly  and  honestly  be- 
lieved, no  doubt,  that  both  in  civil  and  religious  affairs  such  govern- 
ment was  rigiiteous  and  wise.     Conceding  his  honesty,  he  is  not  to  be 
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blamed  for  Iiis  energy,  for  he  ouly  discharged  -mth  vigor  the  duty  that 
devolved  upon  hitu.  Out  of  the  struggle  between  a,  royal  deapotiaoa 
and  &  Puritan  oligarchy  came,  in  due  season,  the  government  of  tho 
people. 

AndroB  was  as  firm  and  unyielding  elsewhei-e  as  he  was  in  tlio 

colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Thomas  Hinckley,  the  Gar- 
^«in  emoi-  of  New  Plymouth  complained  with  good  reason  that 
^rwio-     his  people  were  compelled  to  pay  tasea  more  burdensofiM) 

than  they  had  ever  known  before.  Rhode  Island  willtngty 
accepted  a  change  which  promised  to  end  her  stru^le  with  her  Puri- 


tan neighbors.  In  New  Hampshire  the  new  Governor  establi^ed 
his  authority  nntii  little  difficulty:  in  Maine,  he  had,  or  thnn^t  1m 
had  more  to  fear  from  the  interference  of  the  French  than  any  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  English  to  submit  to  his  rule.  At  tlw 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  the  Baron  Vincent  de  Saint  Ciuitia  bad 
established  liimself  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  French  governor  of  Aear 
dia ;  had  encroached  upon  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  York :  had 
won  the  favor  of  the  Indians  by  ailopting  tlieir  habiu,  aiid  taking 
several  of  their  women  as  his  wives,  and  had  gained  so  much  inflo* 
enc«  over  them  as  to  be  made  one  of  their  chiefs.  When  the  con- 
dition of  HfTiiirs  in  Massachusetts  permitt'ed,  Andros  made  a  visit  to 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  an  important  part  of  hia  errand  wt* 
to  bring  Castiu  to  submiasiou.     The  baron  did  not  wait  for  an  Inlci^ 
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vr,  but  fled  with  all  tiis  retainers.  Androa  entered  bis  house,  ur 
fort,  took  poesession  of  the  Brms,  ummunitiun,  and  some  other  prop- 
erty ;  but  left  the  little  popish  chapel  and  its  fiu'niture  untouched. 
The  plunder,  he  sent  wonl  to  Cnstin,  should  bo  restore<l  on  his  sub- 

[  mission  to  the  English  King.     The  only  result  w:ts  the  exasperatjon 

I  of  Castin's  friends,  the  Indians,  which  in  due  time  hiui  its  results. 
ConnpcticHt,  like  MHSsachusptts,  was  deprived  l>y  a  y«o  u-nrntnto 

I  of  its  Charter,  in  spitu  of  its  protests  and  its  prsiyers.     In  October, 
1<>87,  Andriis  appeared  in  Hartford  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers, 

L  while  the  General  Court  was  in  sessioa.     He  demaudud  tho  Borrender 


of  the  charter,  declaring  thiit  the  government  under  it  had  come  to 
an  end.  Ho  aecms,  nevertheless,  to  have  permitted  the  subject  to  be 
I  debated.  Governor  Trent  defi-nding  thtir  right  to  the  charter,  recount- 
ing the  hardships  the  early  settlera  had  suffered  in  making  a  homt-  in 
the  wilderness,  and  asserting  that  they  had  had  no  sntlineiit  hearing 
in  England.'  The  arguments  were  not  new.  and  not  likely  to  influ- 
ence Andros,  however  courteously  he  may  have  listened  to  them. 
Tho  charter,  meanwhile,  lay  with  its  box  upon  tho  table. 

The  debate  continued  till  evening,  and  oiindles  were  lighted.     An 

excited  crowd  hiul  collected  in  and  about  the  building.     Discussion 

'  TrumbiiU's  Uintury  !•/  C'jnneciictil. 
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came  to  an  end,  and  Androa  ordered  the  charter  to  be  retunieii  to  its 
box  and  delivered  to  him.  Suddenly  the  lights  were  put  out,  Nat- 
coor««.i-  "rally  there  must  have  been  some  confusion  and  eome  dvlny 
ctJ^Bii'tJu'  '"  relighting  the  candles.  When  this  was  at  length  done, 
uiiwut.  jjjg  clijtrter  was  not  to  be  found.  It  had  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  The  instrument,  at  least,  was  safe,  and  the  royal  Governor 
8o  far  baffled.  Other  resistance,  however,  was  useless,  even  if  any 
was  thuuglit  of,  for  Andros  had  at  his  back  sixty  obedient  soldiers. 
The  Gcnentl  Court  submitted,  for  they  could  do  no  otherwise.  Entet^ 
ing  upon  their  records  a  minute  of  the  meeting,  they  wTot«  at  the  end 


Thi  Cliift*'  Oak. 


the  aignificunt  word  "  Flias."  The  crowd  dispersed,  sorrowfully  no 
doubt.,  but  quietly.  Tlie  beloved  parchment  was  safe  in  a  hollow  otk 
on  the  grounds  of  Samuel  Wyllys.  one  of  the  magistrates,  wlirra  it 
had  been  put  by  Captain  Wadsworth  of  Hartford,  and  when  it 
long  rem»in<'<l. 

Connecticut  was  now  only  a  part  of  the  royal  province  of  New 
England.  A  few  months  later  Andros  received  a  comtnisBion  m  gov- 
ernor, also,  of  New  York  and  New  Jei-sey. 

When  the  rumor  came  creeping  up  in  April.  IRHJt.  from  Virginia. 

of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  nf  Orange  in  England  the  pn»- 

ita?i.h'  ""   vious  November,  the   inhabitants  of   Boston  oould   hardly 

'^'""""**     fail    to  look  upon    it  as  a  pnivideulial   interposition.      Th» 

young  man  who  brought  the  news  —  John  Winshnv  —  waa  impri>- 
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oned,  and  Andros  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  Prince's  cause* 
But  the  people  could  not  be  restrained  by  that,  nor  by  the  hesitating 
policy  of  some  of  their  own  leading  men.  The  reports  and  sus- 
picions which  usually  spring  up  in  such  critical  moments,  filled  the 
air  of  Boston,  and  needed  no  electric  wire  to  thrill  the  adjacent  towns. 
Was  there  a  plot  for  a  massacre  of  the  people  by  the  Governor's 
Guards  ?  Was  the  town  to  be  fired  at  one  end  by  traitors  on  shore^ 
while  Captain  George  from  the  Ito$e  frigate  set  it  on  fire  at  the  other 
end  by  bombardment  ? 

The  popular  excitement  was  soon  beyond  control.  The  North  End 
heard  that  the  South  End  was  in  arms  ;  at  the  South  End  came  swift 
rumors  that  the  North  End  was  up  and  on  the  march.  The  tar-barrels 
blazed  up  on  Beacon  Hill.  From  the  country  round  about  the  people 
came  raging  into  Boston  by  land  and  by  water  on  the  18th  of  ApriL 
Drums  beat  through  the  town;  where  the  mgnals  had  blazed  on 
Beacon  Hill  by  night,  a  fiag*was  raised  by  day.  Up  King,  now  State, 
Street  marched  a  company  of  Boston  soldiery  under  Captain  Hill, 
escorting  a  number  of  the  former  magistrate,  whom  the  crisis  had 
called  together  at  noon.  These  gentlemen  appeared  on  the  balcony 
of  the  Town  House  overlooking  King  Street,  and  to  the  expectant 
and  excited  crowd  below  was  read  a  ^^  Declaration  of  the  Gentlemen, 
Merchants  and  Inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  Country  adjacent.'' 
It  rehearsed  the  oppressive  acts  of  Andres's  administration ;  the  ille* 
gal  appointment  of  the  Dudley  Commission ;  the  wrongful 
suppression  of  the  charter  ;  it  hailed  the  accession  of  the  SSum^ 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne,  and  justified  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  ^^  those  few  ill  men  which  have  been  (next  to 
our  sins)  the  grand  authors  of  all  our  miseries."  Cotton  Mather  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  address. 

Some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  citizens,  official  and  otherwise, 
had  already  been  arrested.  Captain  George  of  the  frigate  Boie  was 
met  on  the  street  and  arrested.  A  boat  was  sent  by  his  lieutenant  to 
rescue  Andros,  who  was  in  the  fort  on  Fort  Hill,  but  was  captured  by 
the  soldiers.  Finding  escape  impossible,  he  went  to  the  Town  House 
with  others,  and  was  put  under  guard  in  a  private  house,  to  be  re- 
moved a  day  or  two  later  to  the  fort.  Several  members  of  the  coun- 
cil were  arrcstad  with  him.  Randolph  was  thrown  into  the  common 
jail.  Dudley,  who  was  absent  on  his  judicial  duties  —  he  had  been 
niiule  Chief  Justice  —  was  arrested  a  few  days  later.  The  next  day 
tlie  fort  w;is  surrcndenMl.  Tlu»  Rose^  it  was  agi'eed,  should  strike  her 
topmasts  and  s^'ud  her  sails  ashore,  and  so  lie  helpless  in  the  stream 
under  the  j^uns  of  the  fort.  The  revolution  wiis  complete  and  with- 
uut  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.     A  provisional  government  was 
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orgfinized  under  the  name  of  o.  "  Council  for  tlie  Safety  of  the  P«>- 
Tiw  countii  pis  ^^^  Conservation  of  tlie  Peace,"  Tlie  Tcnerahle  Simon 
of  itiriy.  Bradatreet,  now  eighty-seven  years  of  aga,  was  appointed 
preai<lent,  and  a  number  of  the  old  assistants  were  called  to  bis  aid 
as  a  council. 

Twice  Andros  escaped  from  confinement;  the  first  time  by  di»- 
giiisiiig  himself  in  the  clothes  of  a  woman.  He  passed  two  of  tlie 
guards  iTi  siifety,  Init  his  shoes  betrayed  him  to  the  third,  and  he  was 


token  back  to  the  fort.  The  second  attempt  was  more  successfnL 
His  servant  plied  the  sentinel  with  liquor  and  took  hia  master's  pl»e. 
On  the  5tli  of  August  he  was  recc^uized  in  Newport,  arrested  tka 
same  day,  and  returned  to  Boston.' 

The  overtlirow  *if  the  Andros  governiuent  was  as  coinpU-tp  tn  the 
other  colonies  as  in  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island  remained  without 
a  governor ;   but  Connecticut  at  once  restored  her  old  niugistnites. 

'  For  a  ciimpli-Ui  liittorv  of  the  Audru*  adtuiuwinuion,  Me  The  Atidnt  TraOt,  ia  Pa^ 

licMloiu  o[  the  Priaco  Sucietf . 
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The  revolution  in  New  York,  with  its  tragic  consequence,  requires  a 
chapter  by  itself.  Andros  was  at  length  sent  back  to  England,  but 
his  career  in  America  did  not  debar  him  from  further  favors,  and  he 
subsequently  returned  to  the  country  as  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Representatives  of  the  people  from  fifty-four  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts assembled  after  the  fall  of  Andros,  and  though  the  feeling  was 
strong  that  the  ancient  charter  might  be  resumed,  it  was  decided  to 
suspend  all  action  under  it  until  it  was  restored.  On  May  26,  the 
news  arrived  that  the  new  King  had  been  invested  with  the  crown, 
and  on  the  29th,  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  in  Boston. 

For  once  the  colonists  had  been  deceived  in  their  expectations. 
They  relied  confidently  upon  that  clause  in  the  Prince's  ^^^^i^ 
Declaration  to  the  people  of  England,  that  he  came  in  order  pott*^<fj^ 
that  ^^  all  magistrates  who  have  been  unjustly  turned  out, 
shall  forthwith  reassume  their  former  Imployments,  and  the  English 
corporations  return  to  their  ancient  prescriptions  and  charters."  For 
James  II.,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  Whig  and  Dissenting  interest,  im- 
itated the  action  of  Charles  I.  after  the  Rye-House  Plot,  deprived  more 
than  a  hundred  boroughs  of  their  charters,  and  put  Tory  magistrates 
in  the  places  of  incumbents.  New  charters  had  been  granted  which 
reserved  a  power  to  the  King  of  dismissing  magistrates.  Under  the 
new  Charter  of  London  more  than  eight  hundred  prominent  dtizens 
had  been  turned  out  of  office  at  one  stroke. 

But  William's  ministers  explained  that  the  English  charters  had 
been  taken  away  for  different  cause  from  those  of  the  colonies;  on 
the  new  political  grounds  they  might  be  restored.  The  colonial  char- 
ters had  violated  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  threatened  the  interests  of 
English  trade  and  manufactures.  The  King  and  his  advisers, — Lord 
Halifax  alone  strenuously  urging  the  return  of  the  original  charter, — 
though  not  disposed  to  imitate  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  late  reign, 
were  unwilling  to  let  the  opportunity  slip  for  putting  some  restraint 
upon  colonial  independence,  and  maintaining  a  foothold  here  for  the 
royal  authority.  Therefore  the  Massachusetts  deputies  could  only  gain 
permission  to  use  the  old  charter  until  a  new  one  could  be  framed. 

To  make  this   proceeding  more   palatable    to  the  colonists,   the 
designation  of  a  governor,  who  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
people,  was  left  to  the  agents  of  the  colony.   One  of  these  was  BMBtoi ar 
Increase   Mather,  the  President  of  Harvard  Collie,  who  SiilnS 
bad  been  sent  to  England  when  the  affairs  of  the  colony  ®**^*"*** 
were  considered  in    tlie  most   critical  condition.      He  had  not  suc- 
ceeded eitlier  in  saving  the  old  charter  or  in  procuring  a  new  one 
which  would  satisfy  the  people  ;   but  his  influence  was  sufficient  to 
secure  the  appointment,  as  governor,  of  Sir  William  Phips,  who  was 
then  in  London. 
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Phips  was  a  native  New  Bnglajider,  a  successful  adventurer  who 
bad  made  a  large  furtuue  for  himself  and  othei-s,  had  achieved  somo 
success,  as  well  iti>  met  w\th  some  disaster,  in  military  expeditions  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Caiiadit,  and 
whose  popularity  at  home  waa 
sure  to  make  him  aeceptuble  ns 
the  chief  magistrate.  Klatber'a 
confidence  in  him  was,  perhaps, 
all  the  greater  that  he  knew  him 
to  be  a  member  of  his  son  Cotton 
Mather's  church.  The  Governor 
was  not  likely  to  be  in  want  of 
plenty  of  counsel,  and  tlie  eldor 
Mather,  no  doubt,  thought  it 
would  be  aa  good  as  it  waa  snre 
to  be  plentiful. 

Phips  arrived  in    Boston  with 
po.tr. .1  o(  inexiH  Miihti.  the  new  chartiir  in    May,    1692. 

By  this  instrument  u  new  Province  was  created  including  Massiichu- 
Then.w  setts,  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia.  New  Hampshire 
chiTMr,  begged  hard  to  be  included,  but  the  inheritors  of  the  Mason 
chtim  had  interest  enough  t3  prevent  it,'  TUe  Governor,  Deputy, 
Seci'utary,  and  Admiralty  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown. 
A  General  Court,  or  House  of  Assembly,  was  provided  by  election  of 
two  persons  from  each  town,  to  frame  laws  which  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  royal  approval.  Under  its  common  seal,  in  the  King's  nauit>, 
judges,  justices,  sheriffs,  and  civil  officers  could  be  appointed :  mili- 
tary officers  could  only  be  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  the  danger- 
ous power  was  also  conferred  upon  him  of  annulling  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  officers.  Citizenship  was  no  longer  to  be  restricted  to 
church -members,  liberty  of  worship  was  free  to  all  but  Catholics.  AU 
laws  were  to  be  transmitted  to  Enghtnd,  and  if  not  approved  within 
three  years  were  to  be  void.  This  prerogative  which  the  King  re- 
served, of  rejecting  any  laws  and  acts  of  the  Province,  was  the  sharp 
point  of  the  new  charter;  but  the  General  Court  felt  consti-ained  to 
adopt  it,  and  it  remained  substantially  in  force,  with  but  few  and 
slight  amendments,  till  the  American  Revolution.  The  first  taw 
which  the  King  rejected  was  one  passed  by  the  Assembly  exempting 
the  colonists  from  all  taxes  except  those  which  were  imposed  by  their 
own  representatives. 

1  EtIwnnI  JUnitoltib.  the  obiiQxinn*  Collector,  nuinied  Jftne  GibboD,  whoM  brotlwr  Bkb- 
Kni  inarried  Anne  Tufton.  liiwr  of  Roliort  Mmoq  ITufbm).  nnd  gnutd-dsDgbWr  at  the  uU 
r,  Ca|itaiii  Juhu  Munri.    All  tiU  culoniul  iutvreau  waited  npon  tl>«  iucikh  uI  Ihr 
~  n  tu  loiidn  ill  New  UanipBhirv. 
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Pliip&  as  a  governor  wna  not  siicceasful ;  as  a  picturesque  figure  in 
[he  history  of  Massachusetts  he  is  disttitgiiished.     lie  was  at 
this  time  only  foity-two  years  of  a^,  having  been  bora  at  rh^nnai 
Woolwich,  on  tlie  Kennebec,  in  Maine,  in  1650.     His  father       *" 
Itttd  mother  were  the  parents  of  twenty-six  children,  twenty-one   of 
brbom  were  boys.    Till  he  was  eighteen  years  old  Williain'a  occupation 
was  that  of  tending  slieep,  and  in  after  life  be  took  pleasure  —  as  most 
men  do  in  such  early  associations  —  in  pointing  out  the  fields  where 
he   had  followed   hia  flocks.     Afterwards  he  passed  four   years  in  a 
■hip-yard    and    be- 
[Stkiue  a  skilful  ship- 
itpenter.    He  went 
J    Boston  —  as 
country  boys  of  Nun- 
England  have  don'' 
i^Ter  since, — to  seek 
fortune.     He 
lUnd  it  before  thi; 
'ear   was   out    in 
learning  to  retwl  a 
■write,  and  in  niarry- 
~  ig   a  sensible  and 
good   womsui.     She 
iras  a  widow,  some 
Ider  than 
and    poa- 
id  of  some  for- 
Her   money 
ivi>  him    a   fresh 
in   his  career, 
id  her  good  sense 
well  as  his  ener- 
and   courage, 
no  doubt  made   a   most  important   element  of   his   future    success. 
The  young  niiin  built  himself  a  vessel  and  engaged  in  commerce. 
But  he  wanted  a  quicker  turn  of  fortune  than  carrying  lumber  would 
bring  him.     He  determined  to  do  what  so  many  liavo  tried  and  so 
■Saw  have  succeeded  in —  to  recover  treasures  lost  in  a  wrecked  ship. 
Somowhere  at  tlie  bottom  of  tJie  sea  in  the  West  Indies  there  were 
treasures  in  bullion,  plate,  and  coin  in  sunken  Spanish  veissels,  if 
ime  could  but  find  them.    One  such  vessel   he  found,  but  the  return 
'^aa  small.     But  he  heard   of  another,  and  he   only  wanted,  he  bc^ 
ud,  sufficient  means  to  certainly  recover  her. 
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He  went  to  England,  and  so  succeeded  in  arousing  the  King's  in- 
terest in  his  proposed  adventure  that  a  man-of-war,  well  appointed, 
was  given  him.  He  was  gone  on  his  first  voyage  two  years,  and 
came  back  without  any  treasure,  but  the  certain  knowledge,  he 
thought,  of  the  exact  spot  where  it  could  be  found.  But  he  also 
brought  back  a  high  reputation  as  a  naval  commander,  for  he  had 
shown  great  skill  and  courage  in  quelling  a  formidable  mutiny  among 
his  men. 

That  he  should  have  been  able  to  induce  a  company  to  second  him 
in  another  attempt  is  an  evidence  of  the  irrepressible  energy  of  the 
man.  And  this  time  he  succeeded.  The  sunken  Spanish  ship  was 
found  and  she  wiis  filled  with  treasure. 

About  il  000,000  were  recovered  in  bullion,  coin  and  plate.  Phips's 
share  of  this  was  <£  16,000  and  a  gold  cup  of  the  value  of  JC1,000, 
which  wajs  given  to  his  wife  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  patron 
of  the  expedition.  But  he  was  otherwise  rewarded,  for  the  King 
knighted  him,  and  the  young  man  who  a  few  years  before  was  hewing 
.  ship-timber  in  a  Boston  ship-yard,  and  learning  at  odd  times  to  read 
and  wiite,  was  wealthy  and  famous. 

He  returned  to  New  England  in  1688,  with  the  appointment  of 
sheriff,  the  duties  of  which  oflice,  however,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
discharge  under  Andros.  Two  years  later  —  both  Andros  and  his 
master  having  been  mi^anwhile  disposed  of,  and  war  having  broke  out 
between  Fiiince  and  England  —  Phips  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Bradstreet  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal.  In  this  he  was 
successful.  The  fort  was  destroyed,  the  town  plundered,  the  French 
governor  and  others  taken  prisoners  and  carried  to  Boston.  On  his 
return  Sir  William  landed  at  various  points  along  the  coast,  and  the 
whole  of  Acadia  was  reduced  to  English  rule. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  successful  expedition,  a  larger  and 
more  important  one  was  undertaken,  for  the  reduction  of 
JIlllM.>n* '''  Canada,  which  had  been  i)lanned  and  decided  upon  at  a 
iimnVnii.*!^  Coujxress  of  th«»  colonies  which  met  at  New  York  at  the  call 
of  Governor  Leislcr.  A  land-force  of  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut troops,  un(h»r  John  Wintlirop  and  Robert  Livingston,  were 
to  inva<le  Canada  and  threaten  Montreal,  while  a  naval  expedition 
umler  Phips,  with  Major  Walley  of  Plymouth  as  commander  of  the 
tn>ops  on  lH»anl,  was  to  take  (iueboi*.  The  fleet,  which  sailed  in 
Auj^ust,  1*1  W,  consisted  of  thirty-two  vessels  and  earned  two  thousand 
and  two  hundred  men. 

The  ex]M»dition  from  New  York  met  with  nothing  but  disaster. 
Disputes  before  startiuj^  between  N«'W  York  and  Connecticut  in  rehi- 
tion  to  commanders  caused  delay  and  neglect  of  measures  essential  to 
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success.  When  the  troops  reached  the  lakes  no  boats  had  been  pro- 
vided for  their  transportation.  A  \narch  through  the  wildemeoB 
seemed  impossible,  and  the  army  turned  back.  Phips  meanwhile  had 
sailed  leisurely  along  the  coast  and  up  the  St.  Lawrenoe,  so  leisurely 
that  Frontenac  had  time  to  hear  of  his  coming  and  to  move  down  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec  and  to  prepare  for  defence.  When  at  length  the 
fleet  reached  the  fortress,  the  attack  was  so  clumsily  conducted*— 
owing  partly  to  Phips's  inexperience  in  military  affairs,  and  partly  to 
Walley's  cowardice  and  inefficiency  —  that  repulse  was  inevitiJi>le. 
Men  were  landed  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  wrong  places ;  ammunition 
was  wasted  in  useless  bombardments  of  works  on  which  no  impression 
could  be  made;  useless  exposure  brought  on  &tal  sickness;  cold 
weather  set  in  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  A  seccmd  attempt, 
in  which  it  was  hoped  some  of  these  blunders  might  be  corrected,  was 
prevented  by  a  storm  which  dispersed  the  fleet.  The  ships  found 
their  way  back  to  Boston  as  best  they  could;  several  were  so  long  at 
sea  that  they  were  given  up  for  lost ;  one  was  never  again  heard  of ; 
another  was  burnt  at  sea,  and  a  third  was  wrecked,  though  the  crew 
was  saved.  No  booty  was  brought  away  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  tiie 
expedition,  which  was  large  enough  to  impair  seriously  tiie  finances 
of  the  colony  ;  some  of  the  artillery  was  left  behind  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  the  loss  of  life  — though  Phips  denied  this —  was  said 
to  have  been  two  hundred  men. 

To  meet  the  exhaustion  of  the  colonial  exchequer,  caused  by  this 
unfortunate  expedition,  a  resort  was  had  to  an  issue  of  paper  money. 
The  soldiers  were  paid  off  in  a  currency  which  soon  fell  to  a  discount 
of  ubout  thirty-three  per  cent.  It  is  greatly  to  Phips's  credit,  that 
feeling  himself  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  this  public  disaster, 
he  redeemed  with  his  own  money  the  depreciated  bills  which  his  sol- 
diers had  been  compelled  to  accept. 

Owing  probably  in  part  to  this  generous  act,  the  credit  and  popa- 
larity  of  Sir  William  were  little  impaired  by  his  military  &ilure.  In 
1601  he  again  went  to  England  to  interest  the  King  in  fresh  projects 
for  destroying  the  French  power  in  Canada,  in  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Iiuliun  raids  under  French  guidance  upon  the  eastern  settlements, 
and  to  aid  the  agents  in  London  in  obtaining,  if  possible,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  Charter.  He  returned  ^vith  a  new  Charter  and  as  Gov- 
ernor, as  wo  have  already  said,  in  Mav,  the  next  year. 

V  »  « 

Tile  stuhhorn  friiMids  of  the  old  Charter  soon  orgjuiized  themselves 
into  a  party  in  watchful  opposition  to  Governor  Phips.     It  Qp, 


iH( 


was,  no  doubt,  a  factious  opposition,  so  far  as  there  could  be  '<>****^p* 
any  r<'al  expectation  of  restoring  the  old  rule  of  Puritanic  government. 
But  Phips  was  not  a  man  of  much  wisdom,  of  much  dignity  of  char- 
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acter,  nor  of  that  experience  in  political  affairs  which  sometimes  suflSoes 
in  the  absence  of  higher  qualities.  He  made  an  expedition  to  Maine 
against  the  Indians,  which  had  no  brilliant  result,  while  the  fort  be 
ordered  to  be  built  at  Pemaquid  was  costly,  of  little  use,  and  gave 
rise  to  bitter  complaints  of  the  taxation  it  involved.  He  was  some- 
times indolently  or  ignorantly  good-natured,  leaving  the  General  Ck>nrt 
to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own  inclinations  without  check ;  and  he  was 
sometimes  so  choleric  in  temper  as  to  assert  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  official  privileges,  in  a  way  better  fitted  to  the  deck  of  a  ship  and 
a  disorderly  crew  than  the  peaceful  citizens  of  a  quiet  city.  For  ex- 
ample, he  disputed  the  authority  of  the  Collector  sent  from  England  ; 
and  when  that  officer  declined  to  obey  the  Governor's  order  for  the 
release  of  a  ship  and  eai-go,  Sir  William  went  down  to  the  wharf,  fell 
upon  the  Collector  and  gave  him  a  beating.  He  had  a  dispute  with 
a  Captain  Short,  of  a  British  frigate,  and  on  meeting  him  in  the  street, 
upbraided  and  abused  him  and  finally  fell  upon  him  and  ^^  broke  his 
head  with  a  cane." 

One  incident  of  his  administration,  however,  had  political  import- 
ance. It  was  common  in  the  country  towns  of  Massachusetts  to  choose 
their  representatives  to  the  General  Court  from  among  the  citizens  of 
Boston.  The  inevitable  result  was  a  preponderating  influence  which 
usually  enabled  a  few  men  in  Boston  to  manage  affairs  to  suit  them- 
selves. IMiips  wjis  popular  in  the  country,  where  probably  little  was 
known  of  his  overbearing  temper  and  his  ignorance  of  affairs  of  state. 
In  1G04,  a  movement  for  his  removal  had  gathered  so  much  strength 
that  his  friends  in  the  Genenil  Court  proi)Osed  an  address  to  the  King 
against  it.  The  motion  was  carried,  but  it  was  only  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-six  to  twenty-four,  and  in  the  minority  were  all  the  members 
chosen  from  Boston.  A  law  was  immediately  enacted  requiring  that 
no  town  should  be  represiMited  in  the  General  Court  by  a  non-resident. 

But  Phips's  enemies  at  length  prevailed,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
England  to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him.  He  went  in  1694, 
and  about  a  year  after  died  of  malignant  fever  in  London. 


Box    -n    }^r\^r\    tf«    Corie^t^jt    Cnaftor   WBS   Wejit- 
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PHILIP  6   WAR. 

pl/TUREAK    OF    PlIll.ir'B    W*R,— ItS    CArSES.  —  PlIILir's    EHILin 

KOLMH. —  I:<uiAN    Attack*   *t   Swikbr*.  TipjtTtur.   j 

iH  Blackstone.  —  The  Fioiitx  at  BitooKriKU)  asd  Uadi.kt.  —  Tuk  Am- 

iT    BlDODT    BhOOK, —  EXI-EIIITID!!    1X1(1    TBR    NAUItAOAI'l'Kn'    CoiXTItT. — 
1     ThK     SLKl-HlflK     AT    TlllliEIl*B     FaLLB.  —  PuiUr     ATTALKKV    AM-     KILLLD     KBAR 

tlocKT   Hope. 

The  conduct  of  affairs  in   Maasacliusotta  devolved,  wliori   Pliijis 
rent  to  England,  upon  William  Stonghton,  thp  Lientpnant- 

ir.     The  Indian  hostilities,  whicli,  aa  tlio  next  cliap-  jormxff 
r  will  relate,  had  broken  out  again  in  tlie  eastern  prov- 

soon   gave   him    sufficient   oc-cn|>ation.  and   he  was   wanting 

faeitlier  in  energy  nop  ability  to  meet  the  exigency.     But  he  is  bett«r 

meinbered  as  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  Collwge,  wliere  a  hall  still 

I  his  name  familiar  to  each  successive  generation;  \vm  [tlcas- 

■■lUilly  remembered  as  one  of  Andros's  judges  in  the  Ipswich  and  other 

1  trials,  whore  the  people  resisted  the  despotic  Governor  ;  while  as  the 

■jjCfaief  Justice  of  the   prorince  in  the  witchcraft  iiersecution,  which 

tarked    the   period    of    Phips'a   administration,   the  distinction    lie 

ihieved  was  that  of  a  cruel  magistrate  in  whom  superstition  over- 

B  all  sense  of  justice. 
Before,  however,  that  gloomj'  page  in  the  historj-  of  Massachusetts 
I  turned,  it  ia  necessary  to  revert  to  a  previous  bitter  experience  — 
i  great  war  in   New  England  with  the  Indians,  an  accooiil 
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of  which,  in  chronological  order,  would  have  interrapted  the  con- 
secutive narrative  of  events  relating  to  the  charters. 

The  origin  of  this  war,  which  broke  out  in  1675  and  lasted  for  two 
years,  was,  of  course,  in  that  hidden  but  inextinguishable 
Phiiip'B  hatred  which  the  red  man  felt  for  the  white  intruder,  —  a 
hatred  that  might,  at  any  moment,  be  lit  by  a  single  spark 
and  blaze  up  at  once  into  a  mighty  flame.  Philip,  the  chief  of  the 
Wampanoags,  or  Pokanokets,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  decisive 
struggle,  did  not,  perhaps,  premeditate  a  war  until  the  temper  of  his 
tribe  made  it  inevitable ;  even  when  his  intentions  were  suspected, 
there  was  no  wish,  perhaps,  for  a  conflict  with  the  Indians,  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  but  rather  a  dread  of  it,  while  the  memory  of 
the  fate  of  the  Pequots,  it  was  hoped,  would  deter  the  savages  from 
so  desperate  a  measure.  But  there  came  the  inexorable  point  of  time 
and  circumstance  where  race  and  interest,  civilization  and  savage 
freedom,  clashed,  and  forced  the  bloody  conclusion. 

If  it  were  easier  to  disentangle  the  web  of  Indian  politics  in  New 
England  through  the  last  two  thirds  of  the  seventeenth  century  — 
from  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth  to  the  time  when  the  native 
tribes  were  subdued  or  annihilated, —  it  would  be  possible,  perhaps, 
to  trace  events  to  their  immediate  causes,  to  understand  that  sudden 
outbreak  of  reK'utless  hate  which  blazed  through  the  provinces  from 
Narragansett  I>ay  to  the  extreme  northern  and  eastern  borders.  But 
c»UM"iof  ^^^^^  ^^'*-  know, —  the  very  presence  of  the  whites  was  a  prov- 
thiMoiitiiit.  Q^-jition  ;  instinct  alone  soon  taught  the  savages  that  civili- 
zation must  crowd  them  out  of  lands  which  were  useless  except  they 
remained  a  wihU^rness.  Purchase,  so  far  as  they  understood  what 
purchase  meant,  was  no  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the  hunting-grounds 
from  which  they  mainly  drew  the  means  of  existence  ;  practically  an 
exchan;^e  of  a  cart-load  or  two  of  clothing  and  trinkets,  a  few  guns 
and  a  little  ammunition,  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  was  as  much 
an  infringement  of  the  Indians*  right  to  the  soil  as  it  was  for  the 
whites  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  by  violence.  Purchase  meant 
to  the  Indian,  in  the  fii*st  place,  only  toleration  of  a  joint  occupancy; 
but  when  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  plain  that  joint  occupancy  was 
impossible,  —  that  to  the  whites  there  came  absolute  possession,  to 
themselves  absolute  expulsion,  —  then  the  purchase,  which  they  had 
misunderstoo<l,  was  as  much  a  robbery  as  if  no  price  had  been  paid. 
Herein  was  the  bitter  root  of  deadly  hostility. 

Other  provocati(ms  there  were,  known  and  unknown.  Personal 
wronj^s  an<l  outrages  were  committed  on  one  side  and  the  other,  im- 
possible to  be  avoide*!  in  frontier  settlements,  however  peaceful  in 
theory  and  even  in  practice  may  have  been  the  policy  oi  the  state. 
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Chiefs  and  tribes  beciuntr  involved  in  controversies  and  in  the  conflict 
of  interests  between  different  colonies.  The  Indian  balance  of  power 
would  sometimes  be  thrown  in  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  a  prepou- 
deratiug  influence;  the  Indian  himself  would  make  use  of  an  alliance 
mth  the  whites  to  feed  fat  some  ancient  giudye  against  a.  rival  tribe. 
So  Uncaa  avenged  himself  in  the  death  of  Miantonomo  when  Massa- 
chusetts involved  them  in  ber  quarrel  vrith  Gorton  and  his  people. 
So  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  were  used  by  the  magistrates  of  Boston 
to  give  them  a  pretext  for  juriiuliction  ovei'  the  heretics  of  Shawomet. 


It  is  impossible  now  to  se}>arate  and  trace  all  these  personal  wrongs, 
these  political  expedients,  these  jealousies  of  tribes,  intensiGeil 
always  by  iiatreil  of  nice,  which  led,  at  length,  to  the  war  ^^^armt 
ander  Philip.     If  the  outbreak  seemed  sudden  and  inexpli-  ^  u*^ 
cable,  it  was  only  because  the  real  causes  were  sometimes 
remote  and  often  unseen.     Who  could  tell  what  influence  may  have 
been  oxercised  over  the  mind  of  Philip  by  tlie  memory  of  a  feud  be- 
tween  hia  fatlter  and   I'umham.  when   Pumham  was  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Masssachiisetts  PuritJins  ?     Wliat  was  the  measure  of 
all  the  outrages  which  Uncaa  for  years  uiflicted  upon  other  Indiiuis, 
under  the  protection  of  bis  close  alliance  with  the  English  ?     PbiUp 
had  no  stronger  ally  than   Nauuntenoo,  and  he  was   hardly  lesa 
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dreaded  than  Pliilip  himself.  Could  this  chief  of  the  NarragansettB 
forget  that  he  was  the  son  of  Miantonomo  ?  In  1661,  Philip's  elder 
brother,  Alexander,  was  taken  and  comj^elled  to  go  as  a  prisoner  to 
Plymouth  on  suspicion  of  hostile  designs,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Narragansetts,  against  the  English.  This  accusation  may  have  been, 
or  may  not  have  been,  true  ;  the  proof  was  not  forthcoming.  On  the 
way  the  chief  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  in  a  few  hours  was  dead, — 
died,  his  captors  said,  of  a  fever,  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  rage 
and  mortification.  His  young  wife  was  the  squaw  sachem  Weetamoo, 
whose  camp  or  fort  was  on  the  Pocasset  shore,  now  Tiverton.  She 
believed  the  Kuglish  had  poisoned  her  husband.  Were  her  suspicions 
forgotten  when,  fourteen  years  later,  she  joineil  with  Philip  ?  She 
brought  to  the  king  three  hundred  warriors.  One  year  later*  but 
twenty-six  were  left,  when  all  were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mattapoisett,  she  alone  evading  capture.  She  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  river,  and  when,  soon  after,  her 
poor  naked  body  was  found  washed  up  upon  the  bank,  the  head  was 
cut  oft  and  set  up  in  Taunton.  Wh(»n  the  prisoner,  the  feeble  rem- 
nant of  her  kite  followers,  saw  this  sight,  *"  they  made,"  says  Mather, 
*'  a  most  liorid  and  <liabolical  lamentation,  crying  out  that  it  was 
their  queen's  head."  *  The  spirit  that  prompted  the  act,  and  this 
contemptuous  comment,  were  not  the  growth  of  a  single  year. 

Wassasoit,  the   sachem  of   the  Wampanoags  or  Pokanokets,  the 

early  and   steadfast  friend  of  the   Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 

lation'/Jith   lived  till  10«>O.     Three  or  four  years  before  his  death,  he 

'"*"''  took  two  of  his  sons,  Mooanam,  known  also  as  Wamsutta, 
and  Metacomet,  also  called  Pometacom,  to  Plymouth,  and  asked 
that  both  shoidd  ri*ctive  Knglish  names.  Thenceforth  the  first  was 
known  as  Alexamler,  an*!  the  second  as  Philip.  How  Alexander 
came  to  his  death,  soon  afttu*  he  succeeded  his  father  as  sachem,  we 
have  just  related.     Fn>m  that  time   Philip  was  the  head  of  the  tribe. 

Philip  w;is  wati-hed,  as  his  brother  had  been,  with  anxiety  and 
KUs[)icion.  In  the  intervening  years,  before  war  actually  broke  out, 
there  w(MM»  on  both  sid(»s  provocations  enough  to  keep  up  the  angry 
irritatitni  of  the  old  wounds,  which  were  never  closed,  hpwever  hid- 
den. In  1*»T1,  some  strollinir  Indians  muixlered  a  white  mail  near 
Dedhani  in  Massaehusetts.  The  connivance,  if  not  the  instigation 
of  Philip,  was  suspeeted :  but  an  Indian,  the  son  of  a  Nipmuck 
sachem,  was  trie(l  and  ex<»cuted.  H<»ston  called  uj)on  Philip  to  ex- 
])lain  his  position,  and  to  allay  if  he  e<»uld  the  jealousy  which  was 
created  by  tin*  rumor  that  he  was  preparing  arms  of  all  kinds,  and 
collecting  ammunition.     Taunton  (Treen  was  designatcnl  as  the  place 

^  Iiicre:i>e  MatliiT'b  liruf  llUtory  of  Philip's  War,    Drake'M  Book  of  the  Indiang, 
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for  an  interview.  His  party  approiiched  in  war-paint  anil  fuUy 
armed;  but,  perceiving  that  tUe  Boston  party  wan  lai^e  aud  also 
armed,  they  paused  on  tlie  ridge  of  a  hill.  The  English  hesituted  to 
go  further,  and  iuaisted  that  Philip  should  tulvance  to  the  appointed 
spot.  They  coulil  only  overcome  the  distrust  of  the  nativos  by  leav- 
ing hostages  with  thcni  during  the  interview,  which,  it  was  ,^,  ,^^. 
mutually  i^reed,  should  take  place  in  the  mceting-houMi.  STJiS^ 
One  hjf  of  ttie  sonotuary  was  filled  by  the  )>ainted  war-  •''•*"■'"«'- 
riors,  with  feathered  crests  and  beaded  trappings,  —  sombre,  silent, 
wary.  On  the  other  side  was  the  cuunter- 
foil  of  Englishmen  in  broad  liate,  muskets 
slung  in  bandoliers,  cuinunscs,  aud  long  n^ 
piers,  —  a  piotute  from  the  age  of  Crom- 
well. Never  before  or  sinon  did  the  pltun 
roof  of  a  New  Ktigland  meeting-house 
cover  a  contrast  so  highly  coIohmI  in  coh* 
tume  and  idea.  In  those  [wws,  lloston 
compelled  Philip  to  promise  to  deliver  up 
all  the  English  arms  in  the  jKMtseasion  of 
his  tribe.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  they 
came  in  afterwanl,  and  the  cum  pulsion 
rankled  sorely.  To  the  feeling  of  tiie  na- 
tives it  seemed  an  aggression  which  they 
were  always  trying  to  match  in  various  petty  ways.  It  was  clear 
to  Philip,  in  1674,  that  he  must  l>egin  to  look  nroniid  for  nllieH. 

There  was  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Wussausmon,  who  was  one 
of  Eliot's  disciples,  llitt  iwme  wan  pronounced  Sausamon 
by  the  English.  John  Sausoinou  went  fn.*ely  to  and  fn>  i-kiwte 
among  the  Indians,  nnd  was  even  trusted  by  Phili|>.  John 
observed  the  ini;vit*ible  drift  of  the  native  feeling,  and  warned  the 
Plymouth  men.  For  this,  it  was  supposed,  he  was  murdered  iji  the 
winter  of  1675,  Tiair  Middleborongh  Pond,  and  his  bixly  thrust  into 
a  hole  in  the  ice.  His  trappings  were  left  lying  uear  tlie  edge,  and 
conveyed  at  first  the  improBsion  that  he  had  fallen  through.  But 
when  the  body  was  recovered,  marks  of  violence  were  found  upon  it. 
Three  Indians  were  caught,  tried  by  a  jury  of  six  white  men  and  six 
Indians,  and  executed  for  thin  deed.  Apparently  there  was  some  rea- 
son for  doubting  that  tlnTi-  had  Ix-fii  any  murder,  or,  if  there  had  been, 
that  the  real  miinloiiis  li:ii]  ii^n  diHcovered.  "  Many  wish,"  wrote 
lt<i^er  \Villiani»,  "that  Plymouth  had  left  the  Indjans  alone,  at  least 
not  to  put  to  death  the  3  Indjans  vpon  one  Indjan's  testimony." 
Whftlier  Philip  medttati^d  war  or  not,  the  anger  of  the  Indians  could 
have  hardly  failetl  now  to  push  him  into  one. 
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Accordingly,  on  June  24, 1GT5,  —  a  day  that  had  been  appointed  lor 
nanttack  s  ^^^  tl'"'^  ^li^  horrors  of  war  might  be  averted, —  the  nnsus- 
■igw(B>».  peeling  people  of  Swansea,  who  were  just  going  home  from 
the  meeting,  were  attacked.  One  man  was  killed,  and  others  wounded ; 
the  two  men  who  were  despatched  for  a  surgeon  were  killed.  Six 
other  men  near  the  garrison  were  killed  and  horribly  mutilated. 
Some  barns  and  houses  were  burned. 

At  thiu  time  the  New  England  villages  were  scattered  over  a  largci 
area.  Emigrants  had  gone  from  Connecticut  aa  far  as  Deer- 
field;  the  remotest  western  settlemeut  was  VVestiield.  Ha- 
verhill was  <iii  the  fvoutier;  Lancaster  and  Brookfield  were 
ilated  settlemeiits.     Lfvi-ieli.  was  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Witw- 

low  of  Plym- 
outh. John 
Winthrop  of 
Connecticat 
and  New  Ha- 
ven. At  first 
the  war  was 
•confined  to  tlia 
Plymouth  Col- 
iny-  At  Mid- 
:  orough, 
iiirm.  D»rt- 
ill.  KaW- 
lintli,  iiud  eUo- 
where  oiuch 
property  w  as 
destroyed  aod 
many  vrert* 
killed.  Bc-bo- 
both  was  mo6t 
oiiipi     lilt    ouni    DO'  unfortunate, 

for  its  houses,  bams,  and  mills  were  all  burnt.  Its  vicinity  to  Mount 
Hope,  the  home  of  Philip,  may  have  made  it  peculiarly  the  object 
of  hostility,  for  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  war  itB  homes  were 
made  desolate.  Rhode  Island,  though  not  approving  the  war.  w»« 
nevertheless  involved  iu  the  general  calamity.  Houses  were  burned 
and  several  pei-sons  killed  at  Pocasset — now  Tiverton  —  in  July; 
a  few  days  l)efore  eigliteen  bouses  were  destroyed  in  Providence.  It 
wiiiiui  ^"^  probably  then  tliat  the  savages  laid  waste  the  p1tu'«  of 
BiKkAow  William  Hlackstone.  on  the  banks  of  the  See^onk.  a  few 
miles  from  Providence.     Here,  on  the  spot  which  he  named  "Study 
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Hill,''  the  first  white  settler  of  the  peninsuU  of  Boston  as  well  u  of 
Rhode  Island,  had  built  a  house  and  planted  an  orchard  and  found  ft 
refuge  for  his  old  age  from  the  tuiinoils  of  the  time  and  the  "  lords 
brethren  "  of  Massachusetts.  His  rest  was  undisturbed  by  the  mt- 
Hges,  for  he  liad  died  a  few  weeks  before  and  been  laid  in  a  qoiet 
grave  — still  to  be  seen  —  among  his  apple  trees. 

In  August  the  Geueral  Court  proposed  to  n^otiate  a  peace  with 
the  Nipmucks  —  or  Nipmets  —  who  lived  on  the  Dorthem  rk»»^u 
tributaries  of  the  Thames.     The  result  was  a  disastroas  '*'"*™'' 
fight  at  Brookfield,  near  which  the  conference  was  to  be  held.    No 
Indians  were  to  be  found  at  the  place  appointed,  and  Captain 


Stodf  H 


Wheeler  with  twenty  troopers  went  in  search  of  them.  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  they  fell  into  an  ambush ;  eight  of  the  twenty 
were  shot  down,  eitlier  killed  or  wounded,  and  among  the  latter  was 
tile  captain.  Thotie  who  escaped  regained  Brookfield  by  a  oircnitou 
pjitli,  and  gave  the  alarm. 

Tliere  was  hardly  time  to  hurry  the  people,  men,  women,  and  obit 
<lren,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  into  tlie  one  house  capable  of  defenoe, 
whtMi  the  villa^re  was  filled  with  three  hundred  yelling  savages. 
'I'hoy  s>-t  lire  to  vvory  house  and  its  surroundings,  save  only  the  one 
ill  wliieh  tlie  l-^ngHsh  had  taken  refuge.  That  needed  to  be  ap- 
[inxirlmd  with  ini>ii-  ciiiition. 

'I'lii'  ali;ii'k  was  l>c^iiii.  It  wHK  furious,  determined,  and  incessant 
lor  two  ilayti  ami  iii^liis.  Sliotwere  poured  in  from  all  sides;  against 
till'  walls  of  till'  liousi'  liren  were  kindled  ;  crevices  and  projections 
wen-  Hduglit  (or  with  firo-brundt>  tied  to  poles :  roof  and  walls  were 
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pierced  with  arrows  around  which  were  wound  biirniiig  rags  6U«d 
with  sulphur.  But  every  attempt  to  get  into  the  house,  or  to  drive 
out  ite  brave  garrison,  was  met  and  baffled.  By  sorties  the  most 
threatening  fireit  against  tlie  waUs  were  put  out ;  water  was  pounxl. 
Id  spite  of  risk,  upon  the  bumltig  sulphur  as  fast  as  it  fell  apoti  the 
roof ;  every  stratagem  was  met  with  some  more  cunning  device  ;  the 
savages  were  glad  of  the  shelter  of  the  foi'est  against  the  desperate 
bravery  of  men  who  were  fighting  for  their  wives  and  children. 

On  the  third  day  a  aew  and  most  alarming  stratagem  was  resorted  to 
by  the  assailants.  They  contrived  a  sort  of  cart  on  which  were  pjlisd 
bundles  of  fiax,  and  hay  ami  hemp  and  any  other  combustible  mat^ 
which  they  could  lay  their 


hands ;  and  this  machine,  all  ablaze 
with  mounting  flames,  they  thmst 
with  long  poles  against  the  build- 
ing. The  strait  was  desperate. 
Either  the  besieged  must  submit 
to  cruel  death  by  Sre,  or  fsue  thv 
hardly  leas  cruel  alternative  at 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  surrounded 
by  women  and  children,  with 
their  savage  enemy  who  natnum- 
bered  them  more  than  three  tii 
one.  But  fortunately  before  they 
were  com[>eIled  to  make  Uieir 
choice  between  these  desperate 
measures,  a  sudden  and  heavy 
shower  of  rain  extinguiahed  the 
fires,  and  made  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  impossible. 

Before  the  day  was  over  Major  Simon  Willard  of  Boston,  wbo. 
on  the  miireli  westward,  had  been  intercepted  by  a  messenger  the  he- 
si^ed  had  contrived  to  send  off,  dushed  into  the  town  with  between 
fifty  and  sixty  men.  They  attacked  the  Indians  with  spirit,  and  be- 
fore day-break  the  next  morning,  they  had  all  disappeared.  Nut 
only  were  the  Brookfield  people  saved,  but  so  successful  hud  been 
their  defence  that  eighty  of  the  Indians  were  kille*!  and  wounded. 

The  emissaries  of  Philip  were  ubii^uitous.  Thoy  stirrwl  up  the 
ffp^at  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  even  at  length  etuo- 
""*"  ceeded  in  influencing  the  baptized  Indians,  for  blood  iM 
thicker  than  water.  Men  went  to  meeting  with  their  arms  ;  ammu- 
nition was  stored  in  the  meeting-houses;  each  man  furnished  himaeU, 
under  a  penalty  of  two  shillings  fur  each  neglect,  with  at  least  tnm 
charges  of  powder  and  shot.     Rint  locks  were  in  general  use  here 
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before  they  were  known  in  England,  the  new  exigency  of 
fare  turning  the  matchlock  into  a  mufiket. 

Hadley  on  the  Connecticut  was  an  important  frontier  post,  and  a 
place  of  deposit  for  military  supplies.  On  the  first  of  Sep-  h*^  i^ 
tember,  a  month  after  the  burning  of  Brookfield,  the  Indians  '•*^- 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  most  of  the  garrison,  to  attempt  its 
destruction.  It  was  a  fast-day,  and  the  people  were  in  the  meeting- 
house when  the  alarm  was  given.  The  men  seized  their  arms,  which 
were  ready  to  their  hands  ;  but  even  the  hands  of  men  as  brave  and 
determined  as  they  were  may  have  trembled  a  little,  when  they 
looked  at  their  women  and  children  huddled  together  in  a  building 
which  was  incapable  of  any  defence  from  within,  and  when  they 
listened  to  the  war-whoops  of  savages  more  pitiless  than  wild  beasti. 
It  8('eiiied  to  them,  it  may  be,  that  they  could  only  die ;  that  with 
such  odds  against  them  there  could  be  no  hope  of  repelling  the  en- 
emy ;  that  the  sight  of  their  helpless  families  unnerved  rather  than 
inspirited  them.  They  defended  rather  than  attacked  ;  they  looked 
over  their  shoulders  at  the  cowering  figures  behind  as  often  as  at  the 
savages  who  pressed  nearer  and  nearer  in  front.  They  wavered  and 
fell  back ;  upon  the  action  of  a  moment  of  time  hung  the  remit  of 
the  fight  and  the  fate  of  the  whole  village. 

Suddenly  there  stood  among  them  a  man  almost  aged,  but  of  a 
soldierly  bearing  and  commanding  presence.     He  drew  bis  saMMap- 
sword  si8  one  who  knew  how  to  use  it ;  he  put  himself  at  the  ^SSI^^ 
head  of  the  men  as  his  natural  and  proper  place.     Whether  ■•s****^ 
lir  spoke  or  not,  words  were  hardly  needed,  for  he  marched  forth  as 
a  captain.     There  was  the  quick  response  of  men  who  did  not  want 
courage  but  needed  leadership.     They  rallied,  as  certain  now  of  driv- 
ing back  the  savages  as  before  they  were  doubtful  of  successful  de- 
fenet*.     It  was  defence  no  longer,  but  attack.     Under  the  impulse 
(»f  vigorous  command  sprung  hope  and  energy  in  place  of  despair* 
Wherever  this  calm  and  brave  soldier  would  lead  they  would  fol- 
low.    There  wsis  much,  no  doubt,  in  the  strangeness  of  this  sadden 
iip])arition  of  a  captain  when  all  would  be  speedily  lost  without  one ;  . 
there  miLst  have  been  still  more  in  the  commanding  aspect,  the  oon- 
fident  assumption  of  |K>wer,  the  quiet  intrepidity  of  the  man,  that 
made  him  at  once  accepted  and  obeyed. 

Th(*  tide  of  fight  was  turned.  The  savages  fell  back,  —  then  fled, 
the  impetuous  Knglish  pursuing  them  to  the  woods.  When  the 
sound  of  the  retreat  had  diinl  away,  the  men  gathered  together  again 
in  the  village  :  hut  he  who  ha<l  le<l  thorn  to  victory  was  not  among 
them  :  he  had  j^oue  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come  ;  whence  he  came 
Dimr  knew,  and  none  84iw  him  go  away. 
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Such  is  the  story  as  tradition  lias  handed  it  down.  There  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  its  essential  truth,  though  the  imagiiintion  of 
Buccesaive  narrators  may  have  made  a  romance  of  a  natural  though 
effective  incident.  The  regicide,  Colonel  Goffe,  was  at  that  period 
concealed  in  the  houBe  of  Mr.  Russell  at  Hadley,  and  the  old  soldier 
certainly  would  not  see  the  villagei-s  getting  the  worst  of  the  Hght 
with  the  Indians  if  his  presence  and  bravery  could  prevent  it.     H* 


may  have  seemed  to  his  cuunirynieu  almost  a  supernatural  visitor 
when  he  appeared  so  suddenly  among  them,  and  the  impresekm 
would  be  deepened  when  he  as  suddenly  vanished.  That  Goffe  wa* 
concealed  in  Iladley  was  probably  unknown  to  the  people,  for  though 
there  was,  (xrhaps,  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  surren- 
der the  regicide,  had  the  place  of  the  retreat  of  himself  and  Whalley 
been  publicly  known,  there  would  have  been  a  legal  obUgatioD  for 
their  capture  not  rasily  evaded. 

September  was  a  fatal  month.     At  Deerfield,  on  llie  same  day  tliitt 
Hadley  was  attacked,  several  houses  and  bams  were  burnt,  and  two 
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meu  killed.    The  block-lioiise  at  Northfifild  wiis  besieged  after  a  dn 
men  had  fallen  and  llie  ilwelling-housea  were  burned.    Cap-  ' 

tain  lieers,  going  with  thirty  men  to  its  relief,  wa«  ambus-   twn'™ 
caded  and  killed  with  twenty  of  his  men.     Deerfield  was 
again  uttiicked  ;  the  people  were  fired  on  us  tlioy  were  going  to  meet- 
ing, and  their  houBfs  burned.     The  farmers  in  their  flight  had  left  a 
Huantity  nf  grain  untbreahed.    A  company  of  eighty  picked  men,  the 
flower  of  Eaaex,  under  Uia  command  of  CapUiin  Lathrop  of    Ipswich 


.l.idley  ■ 
-■  rlir.-shiiig,  nndhn 
tlie  grain  in  wagons.  Captain 
MoHeley  was  left  «t  Ueerfield 
with  a  0(im(iany  to  protect  their 
rear.  Early  on  September  18,  Captain  Lathrop,  returning  to  Had- 
ley.  halted  his  command  in  a  fair  grovi-  wateriNl  by  a  brwik,  a  few 
miles  from  Deerfield ;  the  men  broke  their  ranks  and  loitered  I 
and  fro.  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  allnrfments  of  the  cool  u 
pleasant  spot. 

The  savaged  had  been  all  night  upon  the  trail,  waiting  for  sue 
opportunity.  Sevon  hnndrml  ..f  thnm.  shelt^-red  by  the  trees,  d 
ervd  a  fin  oo  dostructive  that  Lathrop  and  all  but  seven  of  tua 
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this  massacre  the  clear  brook  acquired  its  niune  of 


ii^- 


were  killed, 
Bloody. 

While  the  savages  were  hilariously  engaged  in  scalping  the  troops. 
Captain  Moaeley,  who  had  heard  the  tiring,  hurried  to  the  spoU 
charged  the  savagea  repeatedly,  going  through  them  witli  great 
slaughter,  and  maintaining  bis  ground  against  the  superior  uumbcrs, 
from  eleven  o'clock  till  evening,  when  Major  Treat  arrived  witli  one 
hundred  men  and  sixty 
Mohegans,  and  the  Id- 
diauB  were  driven  off 
with  great  loss  and  pop- 
Bucd  for  some  distance. 
Ail  day  long  Cnptmin 
Moaeley  lost  only  two 
men  and  eleven  wonnd- 
ed.i 

After  this  dtsastroiu 
autumn  it  was  resolved 
to  strike  the  headqaar- 
tera  of  tlie  Indians  in 
the  country  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts.  who  were  w- 
cret  allies  of  I'hilipL 
Massachusetts  furnished 
five  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  Plymouth  one  linn- 
dred  and  fifty-nine,  and 
Connecticut  three  hun- 
dred ;  there  were  in  ad- 
dition one  hundred  and 
fifty  Mohegan  Indians. 
Governor  Winslow  of  Plymouth  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
expedition. 

The  fort  of  the  Narragansetta  was  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  built  upon  five  or  six  acres  of  dry  ground,  encircled  1^  a 
swamp,  and  was  very  formidably  defended  with  [Hklisades  and  a 
chevaux-de-frisc,  a  rod   in    thickness,  of   felled   trees.     The   troopa 

'  Athwart  the  Mrrur  u(  Ihow  ycnn  tbere  falls  a  single  (tlMnt  of  gratnii)uc  bnnior  froM 

I  SIvoJ;  Brook.     When  CapUiii  Mixwley  came  up  with  the  Indian*  as  ther  wora  coUectias 

'    apolla  and  Kalp*.  he  coolly  took  olT  hii  periwig  nnd  itiifrHi  it  into  lila  brcAchrs,  to  tw  to 

brtter  fighling  trim.     Thw  Hciiuii  Btartlod  (ho  iDduuiA.  one  of  whom  rxclaimvd,  "  Engliib- 

maa  got  two  ha*da  !     Mo  cat  otf  one,  he  got  iind«r.  put  it  on  h«t«r  !  "     Drali*  I  Old  Iniiaat 

Ckrtmidt)  hw  ttic  rvport  that  totan  ill  tho  Indians  dil^^)p(Mral  in  conovquvaov  ut  thia  o^ 


Bnt  Moae1>7'>  fmh  mnakots  wen  n: 
iadcftnitc  to  jfi«ld  a  tcalp. 


«  demoraliiini;  Uuui  a  bi 
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marched  through  a  d«ep  snow,  reaching  the  viciiiity  of  the  fort  early 
on  December  19,  and  attacking  it  at  four  in  the  ^temoon.  bpmiM 
There  was  but  one  entrance,  and  to  reach  it  the  men  had  n|f!^,'jr,„tt 
to  get  over  a  log  breast  high,  under  fire  from  a  block-hooM  -"^"'J- 
or  shelter.  The  fire  was  so  heavy  that  the  Masaachnaetts  men,  who 
were  first  to  enter,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  At  this  time  Captains 
Johnson,  Davenport,  and  Gardiner,  of  Hassachnsetta,  and  Gallop, 
Seely,  and  Marshall,  of  Connecticut,  were  killed.  By  another  des- 
perate onset,  a  party,  under  Captain  Benjamin  Church,  managed  to 
get  into  the  rear,  which  was  not  so  elaborately  defended,  and  en- 
tered the  place.  Church  receiving  three  bullets.    Then  it  became  a 


ilrivitig  hand-to-hand  fight,  the  six  hundred  wigwams  were  set  on 
lire, — A  blunder,  however,  against  which  Church  in  vain  protested, 
for  they  were  filled  with  com.  The  savages  were  driven  out  through 
tlio  Rwamj)  into  the  open  country,  after  a  desperate  and  bloody  con- 
ti'Ht.  About  neven  hundred  Indians  were  killed,  including  twenty 
I'liii'fH.  Of  a  threat  number  of  wounded,  three  hundred  died.  Many 
old  men.  squawa,  and  rhildren  perished,  some  of  them  in  the  flames. 
All  llii'  utensils  anil  firent  store  of  corn  were  burnt.  That  winter's 
liay  liail  a  liiriil  sunset.  The  Connecticut  trootw  alone  lost  eighty 
tiu'u.'  It  was  a  ^zvat  blow,  but  not  a  decisive  one,  for  Philip  was 
yo{  itlive. 

1  CoHHerlirHl  llittorical  CoUectimt. 
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The  next  year  the  war  was  again  transferred  to  the  interior  of 
The  war  in  Massachusetts.  Lancaster  was  attacked  in  February,  1676, 
lSS!^—Mn,  ^y  ^^^  Wachusett  Indians.  One  of  the  sachems  had  mar- 
RowiandMn.  ^^^  ^j^^  sistcr  of  PhiHp's  wifc,  and  also  had  another  squaw, 
who  was  the  widow  of  Wamsutta.  The  Lancaster  tragedy  was  made 
memorable  by  the  story  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  captivity.  Her 
youngest  girl,  six  years  old,  was  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  the 
garrison  house,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day.  The  brave  woman  had 
toiled  through  the  snowy  swamps  and  forests  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  subsisting  upon  ground  nuts,  acorns,  old  bones,  horses*  ears  and 
entrails,  frogs  and  rattlesnakes,  compelled  to  witness  the  stealthy 
and  ferocious  attacks  on  other  places,  returning  finally  to  Moont 
Wachusett,  where  she  was  redeemed  for  j£20. 

The  Indians  had  taken  possession  of  the  deserted  acres  of  Deei^ 
field  and  wore  planting  them.     A  large  l>ody  of  them  was  camped 
Turnero       arouud  tlic  falls,  wluch  eanied  a  name  from  that  Captein 
Expediuon     Tumer  who  here  made  himself  famous.     When  this  news 
was  brought  in  by  escaped  captives,  Tumer,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of   the   forces   in   the  valley,  gathered  one  faondzed 
mounted  men   at  Hatfield  for   a  night  ride  of  twenty  miles  aesMS 
the   country   through    Whately   and    Deerfield.      An   Tndiim   lodge 
was  roused  from  sleep  by  hearing  the   noise  of  their  march,  but 
discovering  no  hoof  prints  at  the  ford,  which  Turner  had  m 
concluded  that  a  h(*rd  of  moose  had  crossed  the  river.     The 
of  Turner's   approach    was   deadened   by  the   sound  of  the 
which  were  four  miles  further  uj>  the  stream.     He  found  the 
encampiuont,  tluM-efore.  fast  asleep,  close  to  the  overhanging 
just  at  claybreak  of  May  10.     The  horses  had  been  left  in  a 
below,  and  tht*  troops  marched  a  mile  or  two  to  gain  the 
the  Indians,  who  IkkI  neglected  to  post  a  guard.     The  sorprise 
complete.     Many  of  thorn  took  to  their  canoes,  but  left  the  paddles 
lu'hind  and  went  over  the  falls.     Many  were  shot  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  river.     Many  hid   among  the  rocks   and  were  killed   by 
the  sword.     After  the  tight  one  hundred  Indians  lay  dead,  one  hun- 
dnMl  and  fortv  wen*  rounted  as  thev  wont  over  the  falls,  all  of  whom 
but  one  perished.     Overthrew  hundred  Indians  had  been  destroyed. 
Turner's  loss  was  a  sinirlo  soldit^r. 

But  another  jmrty  of  Indians,  not  far  off,  heard  the  noise  of  the 
tight  and  were  soon  on  Tnrner*s  tracks.  Then  commenced  a  dis- 
astrous rctHMit.  A  jvinio  siM/t»d  the  troops,  on  a  rumor  that  Philip 
was  at  hand  with  a  thousand  men.  (^iptain  Holyoke  took  command 
of  th('  rcar-guanl  and  clu'i'ktHl  the  pursuit.  Tumer  was  killed;  a 
largf  nunibor  of  his  mt-n  \\«mv  out  o\X :  hut  llolyoke  reached  Hatfield 
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safely  with  the  main  body.  The  excitement  and  fiittigiiea  of  that  day, 
however,  cost  him  his  life,  as  he  died  not  long  after. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  Indian  chiefs  to  torn  againrt  hu  old 
friendit,  and  take  part  with  Philip,  was  Pumfaam.  In  this  fight  at 
Turner's  Falls,  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  pursuit  of  the  English  for 
his  bravery  and  great  strength.  Two  months  later,  he  ma  foond 
lurking,  hall-Btarved,  with  a  few  followers,  in  the  Dedham  woods, 
near  Boston,  where  he  was  killed,  fighting  desperately  after  he  was 
mortally  wonnded. 

This  disaster  at  Tamer's  Falls  was  a  great  blow  to  Philip,  for  it 
broke  up  his  fishery  at  that  place,  by  which  he  intended  to  provida 
himself  for  the  winter.  Many  of  his  best  sachems  had  been  shun. 


He  attempted  reprisals  by  an  attack  upon  Hatfield,  bat  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Hadley  defeated  the  savages,  killing  twenty-five  of  tiiem. 
Hudley  was  again  beset  by  a  band  of  seven  hundred  In-  r„^^„ 
diitiiH,  but   they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.     Captun  SSy_. 
llt'ncliuiiiii  !it  one  place,  and  Major  Talcot  at  another,  were    '     '"'■ 
4-qually  xucLvssful  in  ilefeatinfr  and  killing  a  number  of  the  Indiana. 

'I'lii-  garrison  at  Northampton  was  largely  reinforced,  and  it  became 
<'l<-ai'  to  I'bilip  that  lie  could  not  hold  the  valley.  The  war  was  agun 
sliiftiil  to  tlif  south.  Seekoiik.  Plymouth.  Bridgewater,  Scitoate, 
mill  many  other  phict-s,  wen;  partly  stick cd  iind  burned.  Through  the 
s|iriii;;  ;iii<)  suiiiiiH'r  nil  Soiitlioni  Miuis)icbui«ettH,  and  tb«  contiguous 
sritli'un'iit.i  ill  ('oiiiierticiit  and  Rhotlf  Island,  were  kept  in  constant 
ulann.     The  scltlcra  knew  that  the  savages  might  at  any  momvut  be 
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lurking  in  the  woods  about  their  homee,  with  a  tread  as  stf^ltliy  and 
atill  as  that  of  a  tiger,  and  thirstiug,  aa  tigers  thirst,  for  blood.  By 
night  and  by  day,  in  the  field,  at  the  work-bench,  in  the  meeting- 
house pew,  the  thing  nearest  to  eauli  man's  hand  was  his  muakot. 
Tha  peculiar  qualities  which  gave  the  Indian  a  certain  superiority  tui 
a  hunter  and  a  warrior,  were  his  no  longer.  Stem  necessity  had  com- 
pelled the  white  man  to  learn  from  his  enemy  and  improve  on  what 
was  taught.  And  the  women  were  as  brave  as  the  men,  as  fertile  in 
resources,  as  quick  in  defence,  as  enduring  in  captivity,  when  captiv- 
ity happeneil  to  be  their  lot.  Thrilling  stories  of  defence,  escape,  re»- 
cue,  strutagem.  Rtill  make  the  legendary  lore  of  that  whole  region. 


In  this  spring  and  sumnier 
of  1G76,  the  colonies  called  into 
active  service  ahnost  every  man 
who  could  handle  a  musket.  All 
who  could  be  spared  from  home- 
defence  were  sent  out  upon  ex- 
peditions through  the  oountrv. 
SN.  -f  w.  sau.w  smk.-.  u.(..»'.  f«i.  Notwithstanding  the  BU[>eriority 
of  the  whites,  the  aspect  of  idTairs  was  sometimes  almfist  desperate, 
for  there  was  nioif  than  one  aigniil  disaster.  Thus  Captain  WaH»- 
worth.  going  to  the  relief  of  Sudbury,  in  Massachusetts,  which  bad 
been  partly  burnt,  was  entrap{>ed  in  an  ambush,  and  ho,  and  about 
sixty  of  his  coinjtany  of  eighty  men,  were  killed.  The  fate  of  Cap- 
tain Pierce's  company  of  fifty  Englishmen  and  twenty  friendly  In- 
diaJiB  was  even  worse.  The  enemy  surprised  them,  and  only  one  of 
the  Englishmen  and  but  n  few  of  the  Indians  escaped.  There  was 
aa  little  mercy  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Xanuntenoo,  thv  (ton  of 
Miantonomo.  was  almost  as  much  feared  as  Philip  himself,  (ireat 
was  the  rejoicing  when  the  news  was  Hpread  abroad  that  be  who  it 
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was  supposed  bad  led  in  the  attack  on  Pieroe,  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner and  immediately  executed.  **  I  like  it  well,'*  said  the  brave 
chief ;  ''  I  shall  die  before  my  heart  is  soft,  or  have  said  anything 
unworthy  of  myself.'*  But  on  neither  side  was  there  an  act  of  more 
signal  vengeance  than  that  of  Major  Talcot,  who,  with  a  force  of 
three  hundred  mounted  men,  —  English  and  Indians  —  overtook  a 
body  of  nearly  the  same  number  of  Narragansetts  in  a  swamp  in 
their  country.  Those  who  were  not  killed  in  the  first  assaolt  were 
made  prisoners,  and  ninety  so  taken  were  put  to  death.  Among 
them  was  the  Squaw  Sachem  Magnus,  whose  fort  was  on  »  hill  in 
the  present  town  of  North  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Indians  themselves  were  the  first  to  show  that  the  strain 
too  much  for  them.     Plymouth  had  put  the  conduct  of  milil 
affairs  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Chnroh,  and  his 
uniform    success    had 
aroused  a  dread  of  him 
among  the  Indians,  as 

much  as  it  inspired  the  Ch«r«h'.  swrd. 

confidence  of  his  own 

people.  He  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Indian  in  conning  as 
well  as  courage;  could  meet  him  and  beat  him  where  he  thought 
himself  strongest;  detect  him  in  ambush,  or  lead  him  into  one; 
overcome  him  by  strategy,  or  defeat  him  when  hand  to  hand  in 
o[MMi  fight.  When  the  savage  doubts  and  hesitates,  he  is  lost.  If 
suciess  ebbs,  there  is  no  i*etuming  flood.  The  loss  in  chie&  and  war- 
rioi*8  weakened  and  disheartened  the  Indians,  and  laige  expeditions 
were  abandoned.  To  distract  pursuit,  they  broke  up  into  small  par- 
ties, and  continued  only  a  predatory  warfare.  Philip  himself  re- 
treated to  the  hill  and  isthmus  of  Mount  Hope. 

The  chief  wiis  at  last  in  desperate  strait.  Twice  within  »  few 
weeks  he  had  barely  escaped  capture  or  death.  On  one  of  these  oo- 
casions  his  uncle  wiis  shot  down  at  his  side,  the  English  soldier  not 
recognizing  Philip,  who  had  cut  off  his  hair  to  disguise  himself;  at 
another  time,  he  avoided  capture  by  a  precipitate  flight,  abandoning 
his  wife  and  children.  Now  he  had  reached  his  owif  home,  hoping 
there  to  tind  concealment  and  safety. 

Church  was  at  Tiverton,  when  a  savage,  whose  brother  had  just 
been  killed  by  Philip  for  counselling  submission  to  the  English,  came 
:iM<l  olTennl  to  betray  his  chief.  He  and  his  men,  the  deserter  said. 
Wire  (HI  a  bit  of  upland  at  the  south  end  of  the  swamp  at  the  foot 
of  Mnimi  Hope.  The  place  was  well  known  to  Church.  When  this 
intelligence  reached  him  he  started  at  once  for  Mount  Hope,  arriving 
there  about  the  Tuiddle  of  the  night.     His  arrangements  were  all 
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quietly  and  speedily  made ;  so  far  as  the  number  of  his  mi 

ted,  every  outlet  from  the  swamp  was  guarded ;  then  a  oompany  i 

Bent  ill  to  arouse  the  camp. 

The  Indians  were  nleeping  in  tranquil  security.  One  at  leng 
awoke,  and  was  fired  at ;  then  a  volley  was  poured  into  the  i 
Philip  jumped  to  hia  feet,  and,  seizing  only  bis  gun,  sprang  fon 
at  bis  utmost  speed.  His  Sight  was  dlvectly  toward  the  spot  wha 
two  of  Cburcb's  men  —  an  Englislinnin  and  an  Indian  —  lay  i 
bush.  Both  raised  their  guns ;  tbe  Englishman's  missed ;  the  Indii 
fired,  and  Philip  fell  forward  dead  in  a  pool  of  the  swamp. 

Essentially  this  was  the  end  of  tbe  war,  though  some  of  tlie  1 
dians,  in  small  parties,  held  out  a  little  longer.  It  liiul  lasted  i 
more  than  a  year.  Thirteen  towns  had  been  destroyed :  six  hiuiilv 
buddings  burned,  countless  numbers  of  stock  of  all  kinds  were  loi 
six  hundred  men  killed  in  fights  or  murdered,  and  great  numbi 
disabled  by  wounds.  There  was  hardly  a  family  without  its  scar 
sorrow.  But  the  power  of  the  Indians  in  all  Southern  New  Knglai 
was  destroyed  for  ever.  Some  escaped  by  flight  into  the  we* 
wilds  where  the  white  man  liad  not  penetrated ;  but  many  si 
tribes  were  obliterated;  whole  families  had  jierisbed:  inuny 
were  captured  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  draped  out  the  I 
mainder  uf  their  miserable  lives  as  slaves. 


CHAl'TEk  xvin. 
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HoaTiuTiRK.  —  Attack*  at    8a<«.  B*i 
—Tub  TiiKATr  at  Ca»co.  —  War  RamtwBn.  —  I>or«m 
F  Waij>ri»i.  — Clash  or  tor  War. 

Thk  tiettlers  who  cunio  out  to  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  under 
thfl  patronage  of  Got^es  and    Miison,'  wt're  mninly  royalists  and  ndhfr- 
rents  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  prinuipal  men  were  ^,,  ,,^^ 
disposed  to  (avor  those  fendiil  notions  of  manors,  seignorii-s.  K;i,5^i„ 
tmd  (iccli>«itisti<'.ivl  siics,  wLiiili  tho  two  proprietors  <'nlcrtnined.  •""•" 
Captain  F'rancis  Champemoon,  who  bought  of  Gorges  Gerrish's  and 
Cutts's  isliuidB,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Pisoutaqua,  and   tlir  phiee  of 
whose  burial   upon  Cutta's    is  still   marked    by  the    simple   cairn   of 
stimtM  which  he  din'»^tiil  for  his  niontiniisnt.  wan  a  dii»titigui«hed  roy- 
alist, whoso  ancestor.  Richard,  was  a  stout  adherent  of  Henry 
Vn.  in  hia    struggle   with    Richard    H.     The    favor  of  the  rbmwj» 
family  at  court  is  shown  by  aii  extant  pi-tition  of  Arthur 
Champemoon  to  Charles  I.,  in  1*584.  about  the  Priory  of  Plimptim, 
which  belonged  to  him  in  tail  maU,  and  which,  in  default  of  maJe 
1  Vol  i,  p.  38>. 
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ifisuL',  would  have  reverted  to  the  crown.  He  prayed  for  a  gnot  id 
reversion  to  himself,  aud  the  petition  bears  the  king's  oooaeat.  The 
isluiid,  aftui-wurds  called  Gerrisb'a,  was  at  first  called  DartingtoD  by 
his  son  Francis,  from  the  name  of  a  family  castle  upon  the  RiTer  Dart 
in  Devonshire. 

Anutliei'  place  upon  that  Englisli  river  was  Kittery,  which,  in  1652, 
Thotowuoi  hecaiue  the  nume  of  a  town  in  New  Hampshire,  origmally 
KiitR]'.  oilletl  Pisuataqua,  at  a  time  when  it  inclnded  £Iiot,  South 
Herwit-k,  and  Berwick,  which  are  on  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  now  in  Maine. 

In  WSG,  thure  were  a  few  settlers  at  Agamenticus,  as  the  territory 
was  called,  Iwtwet-n  the  mountain  of  that  name  and  the  sea,  which  is 
Tht  "<.'h>"  'i*^^^'  ^''^  township  of  York.  Here  an  incorporated  city  was 
oi  (jt>ii«w.  fumije^i  i„  1641,  un  the  old  English  plan,  with  a  mayor  and 
aldeniifii,  and  pompous  revival  of  antique  usage.  It  was  called 
GorgL'aiia.  Tlie  occupants  of  the  land  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
proprietors  as  their  ten- 
ants at  will.  Mason  and 
Goi^B  did  their  best  to 
transplant  to  America 
foreign  fruits  and  the 
feudal  manor.  But  of 
.  them  all  the  grapes  and 
.  the  manor  failed  to  e{- 
fuct  a  lodgment.  The 
aristocratic  priiuuple 
could  not  take  root  and 
become  New  English 
any  more  than  the  »a- 
•     ^  ^-^ VN\  .■  ■  w  '  .  ..  rloties   of    slipa   which 

' '" "'  """ ' '    ■" "  were  intended  for  rin^ 

yiu-ils.  l>iii  ihf  Kiigliiih  u]iplu  liki:il  tlie  soil,  where  it  imiN*oTed  in 
siu-  iind  flavor  till  it  becauK^  tlie  lianly  eyuibol  of  New  England. 
OiK'  iif  (lie  ii{i|>lf  trees  which  were  brought  over  in  tubs,  in  1629,  to 
start  an  orcharil  in  York,  has  lw>mu  fruit  ever  since,  till  the  year  18To, 
wh.'ii  it  was  cut  .lnwn. 

Many  of  t)i<-  si-ttl>'rs.  wlio  caniu  over  to  improve  tb«r  fortunes, 
fiivon-il  iM  |in-ii><;aiiv>>  but  the  jicrsonal  one  of  earning  their 
M  t'li.ui  living;.  Tliey  did  not  relish  auv  triinsfer  of  old  abuses  to  tlw 
v«  KuV"  scnc  iif  tb.-ir  w\\  vi'iiture.  The  proprietors  were  baffled  and 
disci lura^cil.  lnH'ausi-  the  {wpuhtr  opinion  among  men,  who 
w<-r>-  liold  :ind  hardy  enough  to  venture  here,  was  decidedly  bostile 
to  privilege.     Tlie  settlers  wei-e  always  trying  to  establish  aiystem 
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of  governing  tliiit  should  meet  tlioir  local  wnnta  and  circumstances, 
witli  the  least  possible  encroachment  from  deUiy  or  vested  rights.    Ma- 
son aspired  Ut  bw  Lord  of  the  Miinor.     Thu  settler  wanted  to  own  his 
farm  and  fisUmg-stage.     The  dissensions  which  arose  from  the  collis- 
ion of  the  two  interests,  finally  led  a  greut  number  of  tht!  settlers,  in 
1641,  to  petition  the  Goneml  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  be  included 
under  its  government ;   a  popular  tt;ndency  which,  of  course,  was  skil- 
fullv  fostered  by  agents  of  the  Puritans,  wlin  longed  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  the  region  where  their  enemies  in  religion  cd1mi)» 
and  polities  ruled,  and  all  the  disaffected  sectaries  took  ref-  mihuIiu- 
tige.     For   Gorges   and   Mason   weru  tolerant   in   religions 
matters,  though  staunch  royalists  and   int«nB(;ly  feudal.     They  had, 
fif  com-H.-.  .1.-1  nliicoi;,!.!   t.-i  thi>  .■\(..-i-t!iHiin   tluit  l^liiiiE;   and   tnuUng 


might  pay  the  exj^enses  of  colonizing  and  serve  as  an  induceniont  to 
coloiiiat«.  But  while  they  were  profoundly  loyal  to  their  own  relig- 
ious con%-ictiona,  and  to  tlio  customs  of  public  worship  which  belonged 
to  them,  they  were  well  disposed  to  welcome  all  men  with  freedom 
to  worship  Go*l  in  their  own  way. 

Richard  (iilison,  an  Episcopalian,  was  the  first  minister  of  the  ]*is- 
eatai^ua  parish  at   PorUimatth;  and  tliK  [H'oplt;  at  Odiornu's   Point 
came  over  the  water  between  there  and  Strawberry  Bank  — 
as  Portsmouth  was  first  called  —  to  hear  him  preach.     A  •'  tv'"*- 
dmpel  was  built  for  him  in  ir.38.     This  app».-ared  to  be  no 
religion  at  nil  to  tho  Massachusetts  men,  who  were   prone  to  aocusa 
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uf,  would  have  reverted  to  tlio  crown.  He  prayed  (<w  a  gnat  of 
II  tu  bimsell,  iiud  tbe  petition  bears  the  king's  oonaetiL  Tbe 
isliLiid,  afterwiirds  called  Gcrrish's,  was  at  first  called  D&rtiugtou  by 
Lis  son  Fraiiuia,  troia  the  name  of  a  family  caatle  upon  tbe  Ktver  Dut 
iu  Devonshire. 

Aiiotlmr  place  upon  that  English  river  waa  Kittery,  which,  in  165£, 
TbaiDWDDi  l>Q(^iii»  the  name  of  a  town  in  New  Hampshire,  originally 
Kuurjr.  called  Piscataqua,  at  a  time  when  it  included  EUut,  South 
Berwick,  and  Berwick,  which  are  on  the  eastero  bank  of  tbe  rtTcr. 
and  now  in  Maine. 

In  1030,  there  were  a  few  settlers  at  Agamenticus,  as  the  territory 
wu£  called,  between  the  mountain  of  that  name  and  the  aeit,  vbtcb  is 
Tiw  "dij  -  ""^  '''^  township  of  York.  Here  an  incorporated  city  ms 
"  "■»«""■  founded  in  1641,  on  the  old  English  plan,  with  a  iimyor  ami 
aldermen,  and  pompous  revival  of  antique  usage.  It  waa  exiled 
Goi'geana.  The  occupants  of  the  laud  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
proprietors  lis  their  ten- 
ants at  will.  Mason  and 
Gorges  did  their  best  bi 
transplant  to  America 
foreign  fruitA  and  th^ 
feudal  manor.  Bat  of 
them  all  the  grapi«  tuul 
the  manor  fnilud  to  ef- 
fect a  Iwignient.  The 
aristocratic  prinotple 
could  not  lake  root  and 
become  New  EngUeh 
any  more  than  tbe  va- 
rieties of  slips  vrfaich 
were  intended  forritie- 
il,  where  it  improved  in 


^^'Vr'^'PpIP^^^**'-^  * " 


yards.     But  the  English  apple  liked  the 

size  and  Savor  till  it  became  tbe  hardy  symbol  of  New  EngloiuL 
One  of  the  apple  trees  which  were  brouglit  over  in  tubs,  in  1629,  to 
start  ail  orchard  in  York,  has  borne  fruit  ever  since,  till  tiie  year  IGFTS, 
when  it  was  cut  down. 

Many  of  thr  settlers,  who  c&me  over   to  improve  their  fortuncai, 

favored  no  prerogative  bnt  th^t  personal  one  of  earning  their 
•.titBOmi  living.  Tlieydid  not  relish  any  transfer  of  old  abueea  to  tbe 
N„  bi4t-      scene  of  their  now  venture.    The  proprietors  wert^  baffled  and 

discouraged,  because  the  popular  opinion  among  mm,  wfao 
were  bold  and  hardy  enough  to  venture  here,  was  decidMlly  hostile 
to  privilege.     The  settlers  were  always  trying  to  establiab  a  •ystdin 
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of  governing  tliiit  sbonld  meet  their  local  TViinta  iind  circiimstanceit, 
with  the  least  possible  eucroncliment  from  delay  or  vested  rights.  Mii- 
Hon  aspired  to  be  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  settler  wanted  to  own  his 
fBrm  and  fishing-stage.  The  dissensions  which  urose  front  the  collis- 
ion of  the  two  interests,  finally  led  a  great  number  of  the  settlers,  in 
1641,  to  petition  the  Genenil  Court  of  Mussnchusetts  to  be  included 
under  its  government ;  a  popular  tendency  which,  of  course,  waa  skil- 
fuUv  fostered  bvairents  of  the  Puritans,  who  longed  to  exer- 

,     •         ,        .  ,  -  ,  ,     ■  -        .  ,.    .  Korllwm 

ewe  aiilhurity  over  the  region  where  their  enemies  in  reliirion  loinni- 
and  pohlica  ruled,  and  all  the  dtsimccted  seetiiries  took  rei-  mumcIiu- 
uge.     For  Gorges   and   Mason   were  tolerant   in   reli^ous 
matters,  though  staunch  royalists  and  inteuaely  feudal.     Thi^  had. 
of  course,  no  objection  to  the  expectation  that  fishiug  and  trading 


might  pay  the  expenses  of  colonizing  and  serve  aa  an  lodacenient  to 
colouista.  But  while  they  were  profoiiiuUy  loyal  to  tlieir  own  relig- 
ious convictions,  and  to  the  customs  of  public  worship  which  belonged 
to  them,  they  were  well  <li9p08ed  to  welcome  all  men  with  freedom 
to  worship  Gotl  iu  their  own  way. 

Richard  Gibson,  an  Kpiacopalian,  wia  the  first  iiiinistur  of  thi?  ]*is- 
cataqua  parish  at    Portsmouth ;  and  the  people   at  Odiome's   Point 
came  over  the  water  between  there  and  Strawberry  Uank  — 
wt  Portamouth  was  Rrat  called  —  to  hear  him  preach.     A  Jl^Jh*"" 
chapel  WAS  built  for  him  in  1<>S8.     This  ap|>eared  to  be  no 

igion  at  all  to  the  Massachusetta  men,  who  were  prone  to  accuse 
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tlieir  neighbors  of  cultivating  tolerAnce  solely  for  the  sake  of  trade. 
Gibson,  Winthrop  said,  "  did  scandatize  our  government,  oppo8«  oor 
title  to  those  parts,  and  provoke  the  people,  by  way  of  arguiuents 
to  revolt  from  ua."  Therefore,  they  had  liim  up  before  the  Gooeral 
Court  in  Boston,  extorted  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  hia  offcnoe; 
but,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  country,  dismissed  him  "  withoat 
any  fine  or  other  punishment."  Mr.  James  Parker  of  Weymouth, 
"a  godly  man  and  a  scholar,"  took  Mr.  Gibson's  place.  Parker  was. 
of  course,  a  Puritan,  or  Winthrop  could  not  have  thus  coinnien<li»d 
him.  He  adds  that  the  new  minister  was  invited  to  come  to  Ports- 
mouth by  more  than  forty  of  her  people,  whereof  "  the  moat  had  been 
very  profane,  and  some  of  them  professed  enemies  to  the  way  of  oor 
churches."     Rv^n  wi  !jf"l!y  :t  mnn  ms  Mr.  Parker  could  do  little  with 


80  perverse  and  ij,..  .^.-. .......  ^  -^....-...w:.>...      1 ..'-  u,..^..'1'ik.i'  Li-wails  tlwt 

'*  most  of  them  fell  back  again  in  time,  umbraeing  this  present  world." 
—  fell  back,  that  is,  into  the  slough  of  a  non-Paritan  church. 

When  John  WheelwTight  was  driven,  in  16S8,  out  of  Boston  for 
wfacai-  Antinomian  opinion,  he  founded  at  Squamsint  Falls,  Exeter, 
u™ni'»T'"  *  church,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bixly  politic,  upon  a  purely 
■u<«.  deiu'wratic  luisis.  Every  man,  without  respect  to  Ins  theolog* 
tcnl  bias,  hnd  a  voice  tn  choosing  rulers  annually,  and  two  Raaistatnts  to 
e-M-h  ruler.  A  similar  social  system  was  founded  and  pruvailed  at 
Dover.     Two  vIeiiieniA  from  the  old  country  appear  to  have  met  in 


WHS    permitted 

During    Crom-        ^/-/iTl       /\/ ftttfl^^j^Af- > 
jntto  lio  wuiit  to        /  Ci^ 
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New  Hampshire.  The  settlers  from  London  and  Bristol  seem  gener- 
ally to  have  favored  the  Church  of  England ;  those  from  the  West 
Country  were  more  iuclineii  to  non-conformity.  There  ai-e  triicea  of 
certain  jealousii-a  between  the  two  parties,  as  when  the  agent  of  the 
Dover  people  chiimed  a  point  of  land  at  Newington,  and  waa  lesiHted 
by  the  agent  of  Portsmouth.  Whi;u  thu  afTiiir  thriuitvnod  to  bu 
eeriouB,  the  employers  of  the  agenta  had  recourse  to  arbitration,  and 
the  point  was  amicably  settled,  though  to  this  day  it  is  cuUeil  Bloody 
Point  from  the  lui sanguinary  nature  of  the  quarrel  there. 

When  New  (lampshiru  aimo  under  the  juriwiiotion  of  Maiwachti- 
eetta,  in  1641,  W  heel  w  right's  policy  wa*  r«Bi)ected:  ho  had  the  tri- 
umph of  seeing  the  right*  of  his  freemen  without  regard  to  their 
religion  allowed  by  the  colony  which  baninhtid  him.  But  hu  would 
not  remain  undor  ittt  jurisdiction.  He  retired  to  Wells,  in  Maine ; 
lifter  ward  he  was  permitted 
to  preach  i 
(Hampton). 
well's  protectonttu 
England,  was  lulmitted  to  i 
audience    of    his    old    college 

m:ite,  the  Protector,  who  received  him  with  tuneb  considemtion. 
Turning  to  the  persons  standing  near,  Cromwull  said,  "  I  remember 
the  time,  gentlemen,  when  I  have  been  more  nfnud  o(  meeting  WIn'i-l- 
Wright  at  foot-ljttll  than  of  meeting  any  army  since  in  the  field." 
Wlieelwright  returned  to  New  Hiiinpsbire,  and  died  at  Sulbbury,  in 
ltjf<0. 

Wheelwright  was  a  stiff  Calvinist.  The  men  who  exiled  him  held 
Calvinistic  doctrine  with  a  silent  modification  ia  favor  of  practical 
religion,  and  lived,  as  he  said,  mainly  under  a  povennnt  of  worlu. 
But  he  wiis  a  pnre  supporter  of  a  Covenant  of  Faith.  To  his  mind 
the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Foreordi nation  wert)  nbsoIiik<;  they 
claimed  his  homngu  so  t-ntlrely  that  he  seemed  to  undervalue  juetifica- 
tiou  by  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  predilection  for  the  Church  of  England, 
which  the  proprietiry  settlers  brought  with  them,  the  principles  of 
tin;  Puritans  soon  previiiled  in  the  colony,  and  fortunately  brought  it 
into  greater  synipiuhy  with  the  Colony  of  the  Bay.     Winthrop  and 
the   rest   used   to  regurd  the  PiscRtaqtm  AS  another  Rhode 
IsIauiI.  that  is,  r>nly  a  sink  for  Massiuhusetta.  into  which  all   in-""" 
iii:ili'iitiU-nt»,  fanatics,  royalists,  and  miscreants  drifted.    Some 
|i<'isoiis  of  w  |>;ul  moral  ({uulity  did  indeed  find  it  safer  to  go  there,  but 
:ilsi>  safer  eventually  to  leave  it.     The  colony  was  not  so  jealous  of  its 
^nirt    brethren  of  the  Bay  as  to  countenance  moral  irregularities. 
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The  spirit  of  antagonism  was  kept  alive  partly  by  the  pretansioiu  of 
Gorges  and  Maeon,  aud  partly  by  these  theological  diflerenc«e.  Bat 
the  early  Episcopalians  of  the  Piscataqua  were  quite  as  sincere,  and 
of  a  motive  <ia  honest  as  any  other  people  in  New  England,  Uiough 
the  man  who  should  have  said  ao  in  1642,  in  Boston,  wonid  have  been 
haled  before  the  General  Court, 

We  find,  as  everywhere  else  in  New  England,  a  great  deal  of  early 
emij  i>^>-  legislation  applied  to  church  matters  and  customs.  It  wa» 
j^"^ij''^^  ordered,  iu  1662,  that  a  cage  be  made  by  tlie  selectmen, 
""'  "  to  punish  such  as  sleepe,  or  take  tobacco  on   tlie   Lord's 

Day  out  of  the  meeting  in  the  time  of  pnblick  exercise."     Tbe  omal 

custom  prertiiled  of 
seating  the  pcopln 
in  the  meeting- 
house according  h> 
rank  and  coivie> 
quence.  When  Mr. 
:iIoody  was  or- 
dained, Cnptaio 
John  Picki'riug  wm 
appointed,  on  ne- 
coiint  nf  his  gTFSt 
strength  iknil  con- 
niiimling  iiianuer. 
to  reserve  eents  for 
t  h  f.  distiiignisbtd 
guests  and  kLvp  thr 
critigrt^tiuo  in  tir- 
der.  But  1»  let  all 
the  people-  in  befofe 
service  time  on  tb« 
ground  that  all  men 
were     equal    in    a 

The  early  records  cuntain  an  order  in  town-meeting  that  **ooe 
householder  or  more  walk  every  Sabbath  day  in  sermon  time  with  tbe 
constable  t«  every  Publick  House  iu  y*  town  to  suppress  ill  order,  and 
if  they  think  convenient,  to  private  houses  also,"  It  is  also  ordered, 
"for  the  prevention  of  fire  or  other  dangers  which  may  happen  by 
smoking  in  the  Meeting  House,  that  every  ]>erson  soe  smoking  at  any 
meeting  in  the  Meeting  House  be  fined."  This  alludes  to  tiie  town 
ineotings  which  were  held  in  the  early  times  in  the  ungle  meotii^ 
1  Rev.  Jnmcf  Do  KonniuiJie'H  Hiilsrical  StaleSa. 
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house  belonging  to  the  town.  The  names  of  common  drunkanU  were 
furiiished  by  the  Belectmen  to  every  inn  holder,  who  was  then  fined 
for  selling  liquor  to  them.  A  vote  was  passed  that  all  persons  should 
go  over  the  ferry  free  upon  the  Sabbath.  If  strangers  remained  tn 
town  more  than  a  day  or  two,  they  were  obliged  to  give  theii"  uames 
to  the  selectmen. 

Cases  of  intolerance  were  quite  rare  in  New  Hampshire ;  tliey 
seem  to  have  occurred  chiefly  while  the  colony  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bay.  It  was  in  166:J  that  an  occurrence  already  alluded 
to  took  place.  Three  Quaker  women  were  sentenced  to  be  publicly 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  through  several  towns.  The  punishmeut 
was  applied  in  two  or  three,  when  Walter  Barefoot  interfered,  and 
pmviLiliiig  upon  the  constable  to  surrender  the  warrant  to  him,  re- 


leased them.  In  16.^6  Uiere  were  several  enactments  against  "a 
cursed  sect  of  heretlcks  lately  arisen  up  in  the  world,  which  are  oom- 
uinnly  called  Quakers,  who  tuke  upon  themselves  to  be  immediately 
sent  of  God." 

The  Isles  of  Shoals,  a  group  of  seven  rocky  islets  lying  about  nine 
miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Piscjituquii,  liad  in  the  t'.i.i-.* 
seventeenth  centurj"  an  impuitance  now  hardly  conceivable.  ""^' 
These  islands  had  been  seen  and  visited  quite  early,  but  received  no 
particular  diiscription.  In  1610  Samuel  Argall  was  driven  by  a  storm 
upim  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  returned  thence  to  Virginia  with  a  cargo 
of  fiah  which  were  caught  in  these  waters,  and  perliap  curetl  upon 
the  rocks  of  the  Shoals.  But  we  have  definite  accounts  of  tljem  in 
lHI-1,  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  whose  opinion  of  them  was  slightingly 
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;y  fell  to  his  share  in  a  divisiou  of  ter- 
ritory under  a  patent  of  tiorges.  He  says,  "  No  lot  for  me  bnt 
Smith's  Isles,  which  are  a  many  of  barren  rocks,  the  most  oroi^ 
giowne  with  such  sliruba  and  sharpe  whins  you  can  hardly  pass  them  ; 
without  either  grass  or  wood,  but  three  or  four  short  shrubby  old 
Cedars." '  These  scrubby  trees  gave  the  name  to  Cedar  IsUuid  ;  but 
John  Winthrop  had  ao  other  cause  to  write  tu  his  journal,  "  the  Isles 
of  Shoals  are  woody,"* 

Tlie  name  would  indicate  that  the  group  is  encircled  by  ehoals,  like 
those  which  Ue  off  Nautucket  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Cod; 
but  there  are  only  three  or  four  outlying  ledges  wliieh  are  distinctly 
marked  by  the  breaking  water.  The  sea  deepens  quite  abruptly 
around  all  the  islands,  and  it  is  evident  that  Captain  Smith  lai<]  dowD 
upon  his  map  several  ledges  as  if  they  hod  been  islands,  making  three 
or  four  out  of  Duck  Island,  for  instance  ;  so  that  perhaps  the  luune 
of  the' group  was  derived  from  this  number,  as  of  a  shoal  of  laleta.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  abundant  shoaJs  of  fishes  which  attracted  ^'es- 
eels  thither  gave  it  the  name.  But  there  is  one  authority  which  claims 
that  the  word  Shule,  in  some  dialect  of  the  west  coast  of  England, 
means  cod-fish. 

The  gi-oup  was  first  included  in  a  patent  which  Gorges  obtained 
from  the  King  in  1620 ;  under  it  they  belonged  to  Maine  till 
rf™"  '  1652.  It  was  iu  1621  that  the  Council  of  riymoutb  w«s 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the 
charge  that  its  charter  for  the  settlement  of  New  England  was  buBcd 
upon  a  monopoly  of  fishing  and  trading,  and  included  tlm  right  to  Uy 
taxes  upon  other  parties  ;  as  Captain  Smith  complained,  "those  pat- 
entees procured  a  Proclamation,  that  no  ship  should  goe  thither  to 
fish  but  pay  them  for  the  publike,  as  it  was  pretended,  five  pound 
upon  every  thirty  tuns  of  shipping,  neither  trade  with  the  natives, 
cut  downe  wood,  throw  their  balast  over  bord,  nor  plant  without 
commission,  leave  and  content  to  the  Lord  of  that  division  or  Man- 
ner :  some  of  which  for  some  of  them  I  believe  will  be  tenantlease  tbi* 
thousand  yeare."  ' 

Politics  and  interest  combined  to  make  an  effective,  national  griev- 
ance of  this  fishing  question  ;  and  the  principal  fishing  station  was  the 
Isles  of  Shoals.  The  Islands  gradually  lost  their  importanc*:  new 
porta  upon  the  coast  were  opened,  trade  became  diverted  to  man 
tliriving  settlements,  and  vessels  from  Malaga  and  the  West  Indies 
Bought  safer  harbors.     When,  in  1679,  New  Hamitshire  become  a  aep* 


Swilh'«  AdltnittmtnU for  L'atiptrimcrd  Planfm  {Vouie'*  reptint).  p.  39, 
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arate  Royal  Provinca  under  tbe  Presidency  of  John  Cutts,  the  group 
was  dividetl  by  a  line  runoing  through  the  middle  of  the  roadsteiui: 
then  the  imrtherly  islands,  Appietlore,  Smutty  Nose  and  Duck  re- 
verted to  Maini!,  the  others  came  under  the  government  of  New 
Hampshire^'.  This  was  the  old  partition  agreed  upon  between  Gorges 
and  Mason,  when  the  latter  occupied  the  Piscatiujua;  and  the  divis- 
ion remains  undisturbed  to-*lHy.' 

The  hifltiiry  of  Captain  John  Muscjii's  pi-oprietorehip,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  and  his  lieirs  claimed  the  ownership  of  all  New  c^t^n 
Hampshire  which  lay  west  of  the  Pisaitaqua,  with  pownr  Jj^^j^i^" 
to  extort  iviit  »n<l  taxes  from  the  actual  settlers,  is  interest-  '"°'- 
ing  becaiisi'  it  furnishes  a  most  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which 
municipal  mid  republican  usage  were  developed  in  America.  It  must, 
however,  hn  brit-IIy  told,  because  it  was  protracted  clear  through  the 
seventeentli  i^<'iitury. 

In  1620  Gorges  obtained  a  cumprehwnsivw  patent,  which  covwed  all 
New  EngliiiKl,  described  as  then  existing  between  the  fortieth  and 
forty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude.  This  was  not  only  the  basis  of  all 
the  suppleiiientury  patents  which  were  issued  to  different  IndividEialsf 
and  empo^ve.red  tlieni  to  occupy  tlie-ir  grants  or  claims,  but  it  also 
furnished  (iorges  and  Mason  with  their  anthority  to  aasume,  as  ihey 
did  afterwards,  tho  conli'ol  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Hay  and  the  Piscataqua.  It  provided  for  a  General  Gov- 
ernor, who  should  ho.  a  royalist,  and  for  a  form  of  worship  after  tli« 
rituiil  of  tbe  Church  of  Kngland.  As  often  as  this  scheme  recurred 
it  Wiis  of  cuinse  vigorously  resiflte<l  by  the  Mitssnchusetts  men.  They 
viewed  with  dismay  such  a  prospect  of  consolidating  New  Kngland  in 
the  interest  of  royalism.  But  the  charter  clearly  justifie"!  Gorges  and 
Miiaon  in  the  attempt  to  transfer  their  favorite  scheuii!  of  goveni- 
nieiit  and  religion  to  tho  New  World.  It  was  therefor«  that  tho  Maa- 
Buchusetta   people  viewed  it  as  a  divtna  interposition  when  Captain 

1  Applador"  i"  cliit'lly  runiflinlMircil  u  Ihe  jjnco  where  WUIimd  Pcporal),  a  (Uhfrroan, 
first  HBiilwl.  Krmiivbg  to  Ktlt^ry,  hi!  Iiwj«tin>  iliv  fMlier  uf  Sir  WillUm.  ihe  h«r»  of 
I>iuialiourg,  anil  tlin  firtl  anil  oaiy  naiirc  New  KD);landM'  ((Xcfjii  poaalhly  ht*  own  (trwid- 
!uin)  iipou  whom  a  baronetcy  «u  tonf^rml  whila  ihi  colimiei  tMlungrd  lo  Eugliuul.  Sir 
liivrKv  Downing,  whu  was  alwi  niKdca  baruuel,  wu  nut  ■  auxin  of  New  IvOKland;  Sir 
Williniii  PhijM  won  only  a  kiiijjbt ;  tlir  Jubn  Davia  intuirilnt  bin  baruiKtc}' ;  alaa  Sir  John 
Sti'wiiri ;  Sir  J»hii  Wentwurth  ww  nude  a  haronft  aftir  the  KpamilDn  of  Ih«  rolofiira  [rom 
Kiicliiiiil.  —  Aatiliifl'a  Amnrirtrnfjefolim.  Hut.  Miujaiiiu,  vd.  !.,  p.  IM.  It  hdaimcd  ain 
( lli:>l.  M.i-1.,  p-  *M).  that  Sir  WllUsm  rnpercll'a  gramlion.  bam  a  S|uuliawk,  wboM  nam* 
«;i- 1  liHiiiji'il  ID  l\i|wrell  wlirii  Iw  b*c«nii'  ihi*  l*runpt'«  h(iir  (a  i"ju  linvint;dii»l),  was  crrulnl 

Willi:im  IVgHTt'll  ilid  n(it  relish  tho  rough  life  al  Ibe  iiland,  and  it  'a  related  that  he  and 
liii  frii'iiil  tiililiuiis  ourii'il  to  Irave  ii  in  the  direction  which  their  caDea  took  ia  droppjog 
(mill  tliu  liiind.  reiierell's  cane  poiuied  toward  Kitttrj,  and  Gibbona'a  toward  Hsine, 
wliithiT  hv  went  and  settled  on  land  wbkb  wa«  ab«rwtrd  covered  bj  tbe  Waldo  FaianL 
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John  Mason,  who  had  been  appointeil  Vice  Admiral  of  New  Eug- 
D«<b  of  it^ad  in  1635,  died  during  the  same  year.  Tlien,  as  Win- 
*'*™'*  thi-op  said  in  his  Journal,  "  iill  the  business  fell  on  S!e«p." 
If  the  growing  independence  of  Nbw  England  had  been  checked  by 
such  a  scheme  in  the  interest  of  monarchy,  the  restraint  would  hare 
only  lasted  until  the  English  Commonwealth  arose.  Then  its  repab* 
licau  politics  would  have  interfered  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  roynl 
proprietoi-s,  and  to  confirm  the  Pm-itan  tendency  of  New  Bnghind. 
But  the  heirs  of  Gorges  and  Mason  clung  tenaciously  to  the  pro- 
imt  o(  prietary  claim.  In  1676  New  Hamphire  was  still  under 
'"'"■  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  that  year  the  Iieirs 
perceived  their  opportunity,  in  the  jealousy  of  Charles  II.  which 
had  been  long  nursed  against  the  independence  of  New  England,  to 
renew  their  claim  under  the  old  patent  issued  by  the  Council  of 
Plymouth.  When  Charles  II.,  who  had  been  waiting  several  jeara 
tor  a  pretext  to  interfere  with  the  alTairs  of  New  England,  sent  Ed- 
ward Randolph  to  Boston,  the  General  Court  was  ordered  to  appear  by 
deputy  in  England  to  defend  its  pretensions,  on  peril  of  judgment 
in  case  of  disobedience.  No  remonsti'ance  or  delay  could  serve  their 
cause  ;  the  deputies  were  obliged  to  repair  to  London.  There  it  was 
decided  that  the  Council  of  Plymouth  never  had  the  right  to  conver 
to  Gorges  and  Mason,  under  a  simple  grant  of  territory,  any  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  New  Hampshii-e.  No  municipal  jurisdiction  existed, 
therefore,  that  could  be  transferred  to  Massachusetts.  It 
MibimnoyJ  remained  vested  in  the  crown ;  a  royal  commission  for  the 
cun.uoT-  government  of  New  Hampshire  was  issued,  which  restrained 
Massachusetts  from  its  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  John  Cutta 
was  appointed  in  1079  the  President  of  a  couucil  of  nine  to  govern 
this  royal  province  for  one  year. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  the  heirs  of  Mason  might 
claim  the  ownership  of  all  the  land  which  had  been  granted  to  Cup- 
tain  John  Mason,  in  1629,  and  occupied  ever  since  by  numcroos  ten- 
ants. These  had  purchased  their  estates  from  previous  holdos,  bad 
put  toil  and  money  into  them,  and  therefore  were  in  no  humor  to  pay 
rent  to  a  new  claimant,  or  to  take  leases  of  him. 

When  a  grandson  of  Captain  John  —  Robert  Milsou,  who  bad 
dropped  his  father's  surname  of  Tufton,  and  assumed  lits 
•OB  In  »•■  maternal  grandfather's  —  came  from  Enghind,  and  4-laimed 
proprietorship,  proposing  to  issue  titles,  receive  back-rents, 
and  extort  sixpence  in  the  pound  upon  all  the  improvementn  that  had 
been  made  by  the  settlers  for  more  tlian  forty  years,  there  followwi 
endless  complaints,  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  obstinate  litigation. 
His  stewards  demanded  rents  with  threats  to  sell  tlie  occupant's  prena- 
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ises  over  his  head  if  the  demands  were  not  complied  with.     Sheri& 
attempted  to  serve  writs  of  ejectments,  bat  the  colonists  united  eveiy- 
wliere   in   the 
stunliest    resist-  ^^r 

Me  Ip'ectto      (D^lre  r-f  CWM^^L.^^ 

proctediiigs     wt  ^  \^  ^— >  ^ 

law,  and  tjiiite  as  ^^^ 

little  iwid  to  per-  s««m-m  o<  Row..  •«»««. 

sons.  Miiitiin,  in  despair,  retarned  to  England  to  solicit  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  Province,  under  which  he  hoped  to  renew 
his  rlaini  more  succesafnlly.  Edward  Craniicld  was  ap- 
pointcKl  Lieutenant>govcrnor,  with  a  eoiiucil  ut  whose  head  ijfUHnui- 
sat  JVIason,  who  undertook  to  contribute  to  Cnuifield's  sup- 
port in  offitw  by  mortgaging  the  province  to  him  us  security  for  an 
annuity  of  Xl-'>0.  Crtuineld  came  oat  with  the  resolution  of  a  Roman 
proconsul  to  make  the  province  bleed. 

Ui»  preliminary  proceedings,  looking  to  the  interest  of  the  claim- 
ant, were  so  arbitrary,  and  inflamed  the  popular  discontent  to  such 
a  de^^ree  that  riots  broke  oat  at  Hampton  and  Exeter,  started  by 
Edwjiivl  Gove,  II  hot-headed  member  of  the  Assembly  which  Cranliuld 
had  just  illegally  dissolved.  No  peraons  of  tm{)ortance  joined  him. 
He  -was  arrested,  tried,  and  tioiidemnt-d  to  death,  ns  if  his  ofTem^ 
had  involved  high-treason.  The  Oovemor.  feaiing  to  execute  the 
sentent.'e,  sent  him  to  be  put  to  death  iti  England.  This  munstrunft 
sjiectacla  of  the  King's  government  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  u 
provincial  magistrate  was  pruvcnti^d,  partly,  it  is  said,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Cranfield  himself,  who  felt  that  bis  rule  was  too  unpopular 
to  be  niuoli  longt-r  toleruteil. 

As  a  few  of  the  settlers  consented  to  take  leases  of  Mason,  tlie 
Governor  and  Council  concluded  that  among  them  a  snfScieiit  number 
of  jurymen  and  sheriffs  could  be  found  willing  to  try  cases  for  Afason 
and  sen'e  his  writs.  His  law  suits  began ;  a  doien  chsos  were  some- 
times disposed  of  in  a  day ;  but  Mastm  could  do  notliing  with  the 
estates  that  lapsed  to  him.  Cranfleld's  tax-bills  developed  ^mmx 
even  more  resistance  tlian  Mtison's  wTits  of  ejectment.  JEl^""'" 
Under  provocation  from  these  arbitrary  measures,  the  peo-  ''='»*'• 
pie  sometimes  lost  their  temper,  and  opposed  "swamp  law  to  pareh- 
nuiit  law."  The  hard-worked  women  were  as  little  disposed  lis  iha 
iiieu  to  afk  now  ledge  Mason's  bit  of  parchment  as  a  needed  title-deed, 
whtTo  thu  right  had  been  won  by  the  hard  fight  with  a  sav^e  wilder- 
ness. They  heated  spits  and  prepared  scalding  water  for  a  suitable 
uviUiuu  to  the  renegade  settlers  who  had  turned  officers.     One  sheriff^ 
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who  incautiouBly  attempted  to  make  an  arrest  during  diviiu'  service, 
was  floored  by  a  damsel  who  brought  the  collective  word  of  God  to 
bear  in  one  blow  with  a  folio  Bible;  the  whole  piirisli  juined  tim 
Church  Mlhtant  upon  the  spot,  and  Cranfield's  posae  was  dismiflHed. 

The  influence  of  nou-couforming  clergymen   over   public   opinion 
was  conspicuous  during  New  HanipBhire's  royal  episode.      Cranfield 


wrote  to  England  that  allegiance  was  impossiblti  while  tht-  clergv- 
meu  had  the  liberty  of  speech.  Among  them  the  flguro  ot 
Mjiiu  Moody,  the  Puritan  mtniHtor  of  Portsmouth,  stands  stoutly 
forth  in  reaistauco  to  the  jwlitics  of  the  Governor,  w\in  vo- 
deuvored  to  sileuco  him  by  enforcing  the  act  against  non -conformity. 
Cranfield  issued  an  order  that  the  roinistera  slioulil  iidmit  all  iierrtons 
of  moral  life  to  the  Sacraments  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism, 
aud  notified  Moody  that  he  should  appear  at  the  Lord's  table  tlit-  ucrt 
Sunday,  with  the  expectatiou  that  the  Comuuuiou  would  be  admio- 
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istered  to  him  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Englfinit. 
Cranfielil  kix^w  thut  Muoly  wdii]<1  refuse.  The  miaiater  waa  put 
upoa  trial,  and  notwithataading  the  vulid  (Icfontw  h«  niixle  that  hn 
bad  not  beeu  episcopally  ordained,  aentence  went  against  him,  his 
living  was  forfeited,  und  lie  waa  aeut  to  i)riflon.  Being  nft^Twurda 
banished  from  the  pi-ovince,  he  preached  iu  Boaton  till  169^  wheu  hu 
could  return  to  Portsmouth. 

Cranfield  was  given  l&ive  of  absence  in  1685,  and  Captaia  Walter 
Barefoot  was  appointed  Deputy  Governor  during  his  absence.  His 
efforts,  on  lii-lmlf  of  the  ii-iauined  proprietor,  were  tpiitts  aa  eiirnust  as 
Cranfield's,  but  quite  lut  ftitilo.  Mason  wiw  h  lodger  in  Barefoot'a 
house,  and  that  intimate  relation  waa  unfortunate  for  both.  Two 
aturdy  yeomt-n,  Thomas  Wiggins  and  Anthony  Nutter,  called  to  ae© 
Maaon  one  day,  probably  to  axpoatulate  witli  him  upon  the  logal  pro- 
ceedings to  Hubstantiatu  hia  claima,  by  which  they,  in  comuion  with 
the  coloniata  generally,  were  threatened  with  the  loaa  of  their  long 
yeara  of  hard  labor  in  making  homes  for  thooittelvcs  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

There  was  itvidently  little  ceremony  in  the  approach  of  the»e  men 
even  to  a  Depnty  Governor  and  the  aaeuinvd  owner  of  all  Now 
Hampahlrc.  Wiggini*  declared  tiiut  neither  ti»  nor  others  eaied  "cue 
rush  "for  Mason's  claim ;  that  be  had  no  biuiness  iu  tliv  provuicv; 
that  he  hud  not  a  foot  of  land  thi^re,  luid  never  should  have;  tuid 
"did  give" — aaya  Mason,  in  an  affidavit  —  •' very  abuwvo  and  pro- 
voking language."  Bi>lh  Uan^foot  and  Mason  ordered  Wi^ins  to 
leave  the  house,  and  Maaon,  unfortunately,  undej-took  to  enforce  thu 
order,  Wiggins  wized  him  and  toescd  him  into  the  lire  ;  —  not  only 
tossed  him  into  the  fire,  but  sat  upon  him ;  —  not  only  Rat  upon  him, 
but  granped  "  his  wind-pipe  in  high  contempt  of  hia  majesty's  n)yiU 
authority,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  sovpreign  lord  the  Kuig," 
and  "ahuost  ctioked  him."  Barefoot  ruahtHl  to  the  rescue;  but 
him  alao  Wiggins  seized  and  toased  into  the  emliers  out  of  which 
Mason  wiis  crawling,  and  sat  upon  him  so  hard  that  hu  broke  two  of 
hia  riba.  Mason  called  for  his  aword,  which,  before  he  had  timu 
to  drjiw,  was  taken  away  from  liirn  by  Nutter,  who  had  stood  by 
hitherto  laughing  at  the  way  in  which  his  comp.-inion  handled  tbo 
official  gentUvuen.  Thu  maid  soreami-d  for  assistance ;  the  neighbors 
rushed  in.  but  only,  it  seems,  to  snatch  the  Deputy  Governor's  velvet 
r;i{i  front  behind  the  back-lug,  and  to  pick  the  live  uoals  from  hia 
lui'i-ihi's,  for  clothes  and  periwiga  were  burning.'  It  waa  in  thia 
(>-rii|>er   that  the  settlers  met  the  assertion  of  right  under  a  royal 

I  Affiiiavits  ill  Pronnci.,!  Pa,>rrt  of  .V«r  Hampihift,  vol.  i.  Campaeil  Mid  edited  by 
N;i[h;itili?l  Ituuluu.  U.  D.,  Secretary  of  N.  H.  Hiat.  Society. 
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patent  against  the  claim  of  persoiial  ownership,  bought  with  their 
own  sweat  and  blood.  How  easy  it  is  to  discern  in  these  eacoanttirs 
the  fountain  of  that  spirit  of  independenct;  which,  in  another  century, 
would  break  into  a  flood. 

Robert  Mason  left  his  odious  land-title  to  two  sons,  who  sold  tt  ont 

to  Samuel  Allen,  of  London,  who  received  a  commissioit  to 
ij»u»ii»nt-    govern  the  province.     William  of  Orange  appointed  AUes's 

son-in-law,  John  Usher,  Lieutenant-governor  of  New  Hump- 
Bhire.  to  act  during  the  absence  of  Alien.     Usher  was  amiable,  and 


I  '1 


m.jm 


difjios'.'U  iu  loiiuiiiiite  the  province ;  but  he  was  pledged  to  Allen,  and 
the  old  distraining  processes  of  Mason  bad  to  be  renewed,  but  so 
ineffectually  that  Allen  could  not  pay  to  Lusher  the  annuity  which 
bad  been  promised  to  him.  Usher  had  greatly  excited  the  people 
by  removing  from  his  council  two  prominent  men  who  were  hostile 
to  Allen's  claim.  During  a  visit  which  Usher  made  to  Boston,  the 
people  privately  dispatched  an  influential  merchant,  William  Part- 
ridge, to  London  to  solicit,  in  their  name,  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
governor.  Partridge  was  auccesaful.  owing  to  private  interest  exerted 
in  his  hehalF ;  and  the  councillors  who  were  obnoxious  to  Usher  r*- 
■umed  their  seats  at  the  council  board. 
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Usher,   at   the  beginning  of   his  adinimstnitioii,  found  the  actnal 
poBsessora  of  land  i\s  unwilliag  to  be  ejected  by  writs  Jshu^kI  „_^,^ 
under  Allen's  derived  title  -as  nnder  Mason's  original  one.  i>"»|:b»»  •• 
They  were,  at  the  very  moment,  defending  their  homiis,  with 
loss  of  life  and  property,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Eastern  Indians. 
Smarting  under  the  grii-fs 

rir  ^^g  t  e,;:'-       j^^  ^^ 

slant    uncertainty    :iiid  j^^  ^ 

di-eading  fresh  outrages,     y^^^,,/"^ 
tlioy   naturally   re^iiti'd    ^^^ 

this  legal  onset  upon  possessions  which  they  conld  hardly  hold  against 
the  savages.  Wliiln  the  e-X])ospd  Bettlements  saw  their  barns  and 
dwellings  disappear  In  smok«,  their  kindr<td  vanish  into  captivity,  and 
precions  lives  laid  down  to  maintain  a  colony,  this  (ire  in  tlie  rear  was 
opened  upon  them  by  llm  olliuinl  persons  in  Portninouth. 

It  was  important  for  Usher  to  obtain  possession  of  the  papers  whioh 
preserved  all  the  busincsx  eonnucted  with  Mtwon's  snitn.     They  hiul 
been  taken  by  force  from  the  clerk  who  legally  held  them,  und  car- 
vied  over  to  Kittery,  to  be  conoealud  thoro.     Thin  win  done  in  1689, 
after  tho  people  in  Doa- 
ton  had  dvjHwied  An- 
dros,  and  the  colonies 
weru  expecting  a  n»w 
king  and  a  clinngo  of 
signitur.  ni  wiiii.m  pi(tiid»»,  administration.  Usher 

attfmpted  to  recover  them  from  thw  pi^rson  who  wan  prominent  in 
tlieir  removal  ;  but  he.  thongh  imprisoned,  refused  to  deliver  them 
up  except  upon  an  order  of  the  Awembly.  U  diien  not  appear  tbiit 
snch  an  order  was  issned  ;  but  Usher  did  at  length  get  possession  of 
the  papers,  which  weie  restored  to  the  cnstudy  of  the  clerk. 

But  while  Usher  wjis  in  Boston,  and  when  the  party  which  was 
hostile  to  Allen *s  i;hiim  htul  put  Partridge  into  office,  tho  Assembly 
ordered  tho  papers  to  be  pUeed  in  the  hands  of  a  newly  appointed 
roi'iirder, 

Allen,  who  was  the  actual  Governor,  came  over  in  169S,  and  as- 
suiiii'd  office  ;  Partridge  continnfil  in  his  plncw  as  I.itrutcii-  i^y,t\i^ 
iuit-giivernor,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  Usher,  *"™* 
wli..  i-iodiui'd  ji  httft  from  the  Lonla  of  Trade  which  directed  him  to 
\v\>\  his  olli.-c  till  the  arrival  of  the  Eari  of  Bellomont.  But  Par- 
ti-iili,'i''s  lonimission  was  held  to  be  valid.  The  Earl  had  been  lately 
iir;ited  (iovernor  of  New  York  and  the  New  England  Provinces.  Ho 
w-iit  lirst  to  New  York  mid  spent  a  year  there,  during  which  Allen's 
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administration  only  aerved  to  embitter  the  popular  feeling  ;  it  vras  ex- 
pressed in  the  resistance  whicli  the  Assembly  made  to  some  o[  his 
measures,  and  so  stubbornly  that  he  dissolved  it.  The  people  liailvd 
the  appearance  of  the  Earl  in  the  summer  of  1699,  for  they  had  tbe<ii 
a  Governor  whose  private  interest  was  not  involved  in  the  proprietary 
Ttat  Earl  ot  title.  He  WHS  able  to  entertain  impartially  the  complaints 
"'''°™""-  of  both  parties.  He  advised  the  Assembly  to  reconstitute 
th«  courts  which  had  been  presided  over  by  judges  who  were  disposed 
to  (avor  Allen's  claim.  Their  commissions  had  been  vacated.  Now 
the  Assembly  piissed  an  act  reestablishing  the  superior  and  inferior 
courts,  and  Partridge,  as  acting  Governor  in  the  absence  of  tlie  £aH, 
appointed  the  judges. 

When  the  question  came  before  the  new  courts,  it  was  found  tliat  no 
record  of  any  judgments  in  favor  of  Mason,  and  no  tntoe  of 
his  takiug  possession  under  them,  was  in  existence.  New 
suits  were  brought,  therefore,  to  test  the  chiim  of  Allen, 
who  did  not  succeed  in  winning  one  of  them.  Consequently  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  King  through  the  court.  But  the  court  held  the  Masaa- 
cbusetts  doctrine  that,  under  the  old  charter,  no  appeal  throiigli  th« 
court  to  the  King  was  admissible.  Allen  was  obliged  to  petition  the 
King  to  grunt  him  an  appeal. 

It  would  prove  monotonous  to  recount  at  length  tlie  varying  for- 
tunes of  this  legal  strife,  so  important  to  a  large  portion  of  New  Eug- 
land.  The  King  died,  and  Allen's  appeal  came  before  Queen  Anne. 
Thus  the  great  quaiTel  passed  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Juries 
refused  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  But  the  people  wen;  dis> 
turlied  at  the  prospect,  tliat  litigation  might  at  any  time  b«  nsnt^wed  at 
AMtticnuni  *^'"*  *^1'  "^  ^^^  representatives  of  Allen's  claim.  Therefore, 
pn>i-«j.  through  a  meeting  of  deputies  of  actual  settlers,  a  scheme 
for  settlement  was  drawn,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  townships 
r  lands  absolutely  free  by  quitclaim  from  Allen  luul  his 
heirs,  upon  payment  of  £2.0(10, 
to  be  assessed  upon  inhabitants 
of  townships,  and  au  allotment  of 
simdry  acres  of  common  land  in 
the  several  townsbipe. 
'*"'"""     """*     °"  It  is  probable  that  Allen,  whose 

means  had  been  all  swallowed  up  in  lawsuits  luid  expenses  of  agent*, 
would  have  accepted  this  composition  ;  but  he  died  before  it  could  be 
presented  to  him.  Of  his  iu«sets  falling  to  his  son  there  was  nothing 
but  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  litigation  if  the  prosix-ct  plea84>d  him. 
It  was  renewed  in  1706  by  a  fresh  writ  of  ejectment  brought  agn'mM 
Waldron,  who  was  one  of  the  largest  landowners  on  tlio  popular  sidu. 
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and  had  been  brought  prominently  foiwanl,  lis  hia  fjithi'i-  was  be- 
fore him,  to  reabt  tlie  title  of  Maaon,  Lusing  the  suit,  Allon  ap- 
pealed to  the  Superior  Court,  when  a  last  supreme  effort  was  uiade 
by  both  parties,  aiul  all  the  mnflicting  tlocimients  were  displayed, 
including  that  fanums  and  doubtful  deed  which  four  Indian  Sa- 
chems, it  was  said,  Inul  uuhU-  in  1029,  to  Rev.  John  Whci-lwright 
and  others,  under  wliiili  Wheelwright  settled  Exeter.  Settlers  of 
other  places  also  ln-ld   th^-ir   liiml 

directly  from  the    miginal    native    (V^O-V^  /fi/iUS»f'^->^- 
proprietors.   Waldruns  father  thus       '       C^ 
possessed   lands   in    1>ovit.     It   is 

not  necessary  to  review  tlio  rhartera,  grants,  iind  deciKinni)  which 
supported  the  proiirii'tnry  title,  nor  the  arguments  employed  by 
the  counsel  on  botli  aides.  The  jury  found  for  the  du-  toioiih. 
fendant,  Waldron,  :i  ciuiHimation  of  the  judgmvnt  nf  tlio  ™"*"' 
inferior  court ;  an  .ipjM.'-.iI  was  mndo  a*  usual ;  but  before  it  could 
reach  a  hearing  in  iimticil  Allen  died  la  I'lo,  and  the  memorablo 
contest  never  was  r-iitned.' 

The  Indians  who  liv<-il  on  the  riscataqiia.  the  Merriinac,  and  around 
Lake  Winnipiseogt  i',  speiikin^  u   kindnnl  dinh-ct  with   tlio 
Ahnak!  tribes  of  Blaine,  were  called  Tai'ratinea  by  the  Maa-  ihinin. 
sactiusetts   Indians.     At  some   forniur   period   one   ori^pnal 
AI<:;onquin  languagi'  (m>l>ably  prevailed  all  along  the  coast  of  New 
England ;  but  at  i\w  time  of  the  whitv  man's  coming  it  had  fallen 
apai't   with   various   iiiodilinitinns,  inilnenced   by  the   moveuienta  of 
separate  tribes,  by  d ist;ini.'e,  isolation,  and  the  fortunes  of  war.     From 
tlu;  river  St.  Georgi-  ti>  the  I'isoiLtaqaa,  and  perhaps  to  the  Merrimac, 
the  tribes  appear  to  have  been  once  under  the  sway  of  the  chief  of 
the  \\'aweaocks,  the  famous  Hatltefia,  a  word  that  waa  either  a  title 

'  Be]k[iu|i'*  Hiilorg  of  Xrw  Uaiapuklrt. 

Miisiiii's  ilirwt  heirs  wvre  ft  nilai'i-d  in  (ortunc  ihat  wc  llnil  a  Tnfton  Huan  IMng  with 
lii-  ini.tliiT  oWun-lv  Jii  Hcwiihi,  ill  1713.  Oiw  ilnj  thi-  »(in.  ntiaiiiflKiiij  iu  fui  iilil  mtiln«t 
till  ii|um  n  wcri't  ilrnn-cr  In  nliii-h  u  nipiei  rJDg  wu  cuDCFoltKl,  ihat  bore  tliv  nrnu  and 
iiiuttnurtho  Tufton  fatiiHv  The  hniul  i>f  tliu  Tnfton  liTant-h  *m  tlu  Earl  of  ThuH, 
uikI  tilt'  tuiiii);  nmD  (IciFrmiiicU  lo  cam  vmatj  coough  ui  take  him  Xa  EnjiilBnil,  Ibai  b* 
iiiii;li[  ihi-ru  [iruve  hia  coiiii'H'liiin.  He  went  tu  sm  na  a  common  Nulur  ami  worked  bii  way 
ii|>  lo  1k'  iIio  nintn  u(  n  sliip.  Finding  hlmiirlf  In  an  Enitltih  [inrt,  with  a  ri>*|»ctaljlii  ont> 
III,  Ik-  iiii|iiin'il   hill  wnv  tn  (In-   Kitrl''  manoinn.  nnil  Iwlr  thp  pnrtvr  ■nnnnnn>  bim  a*  an 


\i.'\u.i  .>r  Si'h,x-h1  fruiii  ihu  Kiriich,  wo*  niiwle  a  colonel  for  gal- 
i  .■^t-iii'cul.  lit!  |>r(wiile<l  Iu  St.  John  s  Oinrch,  in  rorlamonEh, 
1  found  nnioiiL*  thi>  Frpiirh  Kpolla.  In  this  (orm  the  tradition  of 
'  nil.  (.-Mcv fully  Irnnnmittrd  hy  one  of  his  landlcM  deMendaotk 

.,  Traditioni  of  a  Ro^  Prixmct. 
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of  some  promitieiit  chief,  or  his  name  which  became  a  title.  His  bend- 
quarters  viera  on  the  Sagadahoc.  The  Peiiobacots  bad  nttaeked  the 
tribe  and  destroyed  the  Bupremacy  which  it  exercised  both  to  the  eut- 

ward  anil  \vi«tiv;iH.     Thi-i  t'"-  I'-l'' nt  niichems  found  tliemselTcs 

uniuolfst^  in  tliwt 
local  authority  orer 
their  respectivi* 
tribes ;  but  though 
independent  of  the 
Eaatern  Indiana 
they  were  atill  ex- 
posed to  raids,  nnd 
dreaded  tbo  rratlea 
and  warlike  temper 
of  the  Penobfiooto. 
The  Mohawks  tdso 
frequently  attacked 
the  Nt>w  Hampshire 
Itidlfins.  and  u  great 
lifi'at.  which  wu 
iiHtained  by  the 
r.;iiac(.ok  Indians 
<ws«r  '"'^"^  '^^  present 

'>!j^      ^^"  I'oncord.  wns  rc- 

membert^d    with 
^  drea<L' 

Tlie  four  sachems 
mentioned  in  Rtw  J. ■mi  \'.  ii.i-i"ij^'lii  n  .leeil  na  sellers  of  land  In  hixn 
were  Paasnconawny  of  Peuacook  ("  place  of  the  groiind-nnt," 
■Huirjiii       MOW  Concord),   Riinnwit  of  Pentucket  (at  the  falls  of  tho 
TRi^i'a        Menimac),  Wahaiignonawit  of  Sqimmscot,  now  Exet<?r.  and 
'  Bowls  of  Newichawannock,  now  Berwick.    Of  these  aiicbeniii 

Passaoonawny  was  the  most  influential ;  the  other  sachems  nnd  the 
natives  around  Lalie  Winnipise"gee  deferred  to  his  counsels.  He  was 
a  great  meiliri  iie-nian,  skilled  in  all  the  charrna  and  occult  practices  of 

>  The  Iniluns  Invod  lo  wiile  arDiini)  falU  noil  jiroflinhlp  flihing  plue*.  Thrjr  oatnrd 
paita  at  rircn  rnihct  than  their  whole  Im^h.  Mrrrimac  miuuu  ilw  riuv  ol  Snitt  W*m. 
uiil  vu  a|i)itlFil  [•)  tlie  rnpiils  Iralinr  Amoaken^.  The  tnUrr  *anl  miivu  A>liiD|;-plMe- 
pBwiuckct  meatii  ihe  nnw  of  Dmf.  Piiic>t>qiia  me&iii  Big-Dter  Phrc,  h«cuH  Jtm-  <t«n 
bmoA  in  (creM  iinintHini  itrounil  ih«  nttt  in  lh«  inlcrinr.  The  ctfiiicnu  of  ihr.  wnnl  aliv 
•nwr  into  PaaiuckiiwHy.  "  Whm  ihe  inhabitimts  In  that  diitrict  b«rnni«  muDctiiiu  ntooch 
lu  jietitiun  Uir  ui  an  cjf  inmrponlioD  m  a  Town,  U117'  Mill  a  Isr^ce  iWr  lu  a  pn«VBI  (o  tta 
GoTrmor.  Dennm);  Wcntworth,  nho  Ihcrvupon  iii|[nif>«<t  hii  iriah  chat  ihc  new  luwu  »VtiH 
Im  callfil  I>re^K■tIl."  Wainnit  wa*  nt  ilie  junrdnn  at  tlii>  Conronl  ami  MerrinMt  rivMk 
tJaumkeng  ivu  the  HihiD):-plai.'a  at  itie  Falls,  —  Ualianl'a  Gtogniiiliical  A'aiMi. 
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the  Indian,  and  used  them  with  great  effect  to  preserre  aaoendency 
over  the  native  mind.  Some  of  the  feats  which  were  told  of  him  have 
all  the  color  and  flavor  of  East  Indian  jugglery.  Years  afterward, 
when  he  was  an  old  man,  he  confessed  at  a  great  feast  that  he  had 
often  tried  his  strongest  spells  against  the  white  man,  with  a  view  to 
hinder  his  increase  in  the  country ;  but  as  they  invariably  failed  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  war  would  be  a  failure  also,  and  coun- 
selled his  young  men  not  to  engage  in  it.  His  influence,  which  pre- 
served the  early  settlements  from  attack,  may  be  partly  credited  to 
John  Eliot  ^^  the  Apostle,"  who  came  into  hia  country  on  a  miasion- 
ary  tour  with  Mayhew,  and  impaired  his  belief  in  the  native  sorcery, 
chiefly  by  conyincing  him  of  the  efficacy  of  English  drugs  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  In  1642,  the  settlements  became  alarmed  to 
fiiul  Indians  in  the  woods  who  were  hunting  with  fire-arms,  and  a 
force  visited  the  old  chief  to  discover  his  intentions.  But  the  alarm 
was  groundless,  except  that  the  unwelcome  discovery  was  made  that 
a  trader  from  Weymouth  had  been  furnishing  guns  and  powder  to  the 
natives.     In  fact  they  were  provided  with  arms  before  1628. 

The  Pequot  war  was  waged  at  too  great  a  distance  to  agitate  the 
E;istern  Indians.  No  common  ground  of  offence  then  existed,  no 
emissaries  tampered  with  them.  The  New  Hampshire  set-  |,nm^^ 
tiements  enjoyed  immunity  till  1675.  Wonnelauset,  the  Smiqi hSv 
son  of  Passaconaway,  was  then  the  chief,  though  the  old  ^l^ 
man  was  still  alive ;  he  lived,  in  fact,  to  be  over  one  hun-  ^*^ 
drinl  years  of  age.  Eliot  conversed  with  the  son  at  Pawtncket,  noiw 
Lowell,  Masstichusetts,  and  found  him  well  disposed  toward  the  new. 
diK-triiie.  He  said  to  Eliot  that  he  was  *^  quite  willing  to  leave  his 
old  caiioi^  and  embark  in  a  new  canoe."  But  on  the  breaking  out  of 
IMiilip*s  war  he  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  English,  and  a  hundred 
nuMi,  under  Captain  Moseley,  were  sent  to  his  village,  at  Penacook. 
At  tlioir  approach  the  natives  withdrew  and  hid  in  the  woods,  to 
avoid  otTence  and  collision.  The  soldiers  wantonly  burned  the  wig- 
wams and  their  contents.  But  Wonnelauset  did  not  undertake  to 
retaliate,  for  this  injury.  He  withdrew  all  his  people  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Connecticut  that  they  might  not  be  led  into  war. 

It  is  ilouhtful  if  Philip  did  anything  to  excite  the  Eastern  Indians 
to  li(>stilitit\s.  He  had  no  need  to  lift  his  hand  for  that,  because  it 
was  (liploinatieally  fomented  by  French  priests  and  officers.  The  old 
>t»»rv  t)f  wanton  outrajjje,  remembered  by  the  native  while  he  bided 
liis  tiiiif,  was  repeated.  Various  kidnapping  operations  had  not  been 
ictrj^otirii.  Supercilious  aets  were  frequent  enough  ;  and  a  disparag- 
ing^ iM-liavior  galled  the  native  pride.  One  day  some  sailors  upset  the 
eaiioe  of  the  saelitMu  Scpiando,  in  which  were  his  squaw  and  an  in- 
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of  some  promineut  chief,  or  bis  onme  which  became  a  title.  His  IieiM]- 
quartcrs  were  on  the  Sagadahoc.  The  Penobscota  had  atta^^ked  tlie 
tribe  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  which  it  exercised  both  to  the  en«t- 
ward  and  westward.     Tliea  the  ditTerent  sn^henis  found   themselves 

aniuolested  in  their 
local  autliority  OTer 
their  respocttTi? 
tribes;  bnt  though 
iiideiteiident  of  the 
Enstern  In«lian> 
they  were  still  ex- 
jiosed  to  ruids,  nnd 
di-Pitdcd  the  rMtleas 
and  warlike  temper 
iif  the  P<>ncibaM)ts. 
The  Mohawks  nlao 
fre^Ufiitly  attacked 
the  Sow  Hnrnpshin; 
I  iidiaiis,  aod  a  great 
^l.-fi-at,  which  waa 
-iiHtained  by  the 
i  '.'iwfook  Indiatu 
ri"ar  this  pr  f>!t«iit 
( '  o  n  c  o  r  d  ,  was  re- 
uieiuberL'd  with 
dread,' 

The  four  sacbfuns 
mentioned  in  Rev.  John  Wheelwright's  deed  as  sellers  of  lam)  to  him 
were  Passaconaway  of  Penacook  ("  place  of  the  gtrm nd-nut," 
n-mrt'o""  now  Concord),  Runawit  of  Pentucket  (at  tbp  falls  ol  tbu 
viUhi'f  Morrimac),  Wahaiignonawit  of  Sqiiamscot,  now  Exvtcr.  aud 
Rowls  of  Newichawannock,  now  Berwick.  Of  thesu  savhtrmi 
Passaconaway  was  the  most  influential ;  the  other  sachems  and  the 
natives  around  Lake  Winnipisec^ee  deferred  to  his  coanseU.  Ho  was 
a  great  niedictn<^>-man,  skilled  in  all  the  charms  and  occult  practioea  of 

*  Th«  IdiIuuii*  liirixl  tu  muilu  uronnd  falls  and  pn>fiinl>l«  il»hiD(;  plocca.  Tlia^  dkomI 
piru  of  riren  raihcr  than  thvii  "thole  length.  Mvmmnc  meuis  ihv  linn  of  SwLA  Wmttr, 
and  <ru  applinl  to  th<i  rajiiila  Iwlow  Amoakcaj;.  Thi*  Utwr  wnnl  rauMu  B*liiDf>']i(aM- 
PkHtacket  meuti  th«  Plooc  of  Dear.  FiwUaqii>  mean*  Die-Drar  Pl'ev.  bccatuw  iletr  wn* 
toond  in  great  pnmlwn  around  Iho  rirer  in  ihe  interiur.  Ttte  Flninrou  of  tbp  word  ate 
«nuir  into  I'autnrkaH'ar.  "  When  the  Inhahiinnu  in  that  dlnriel  hMianie  nnmrroni  ntoifc 
to  pciliion  tor  nn  art  of  inmrpumtion  as  n  lown.  the*  ivat  a  lai^  drar  a*  a  imuiait  to  A* 
Oorvmor,  BsnnitifE  WcntiTorih,  whu  thereupon  uKollicd  liiti  iiith  that  Ih«  n*ir  Iowa  dnvU 
be  culled  pMr-fleld."  Wameait  wai  at  the  jnnetiun  if  Ibv  Coneonl  and  MerriflMC  itfiB. 
Naumkoag  wai  the  fUhiog-placo  at  ibe  Falli.  —  Ballanl's  litogmp^iral  Xamn. 
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the  Indian,  and  used  them  with  great  effect  to  preserre  ascendency 
over  the  native  mind.  Some  of  the  feats  which  were  told  of  him  have 
all  the  color  and  flavor  of  East  Indian  jugglery.  Years  afterward, 
when  he  was  an  old  man,  he  confessed  at  a  great  feast  that  he  had 
often  tried  his  strongest  spells  against  the  white  man,  with  a  view  to 
hinder  his  increase  in  the  country ;  but  as  they  invariably  failed  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  war  would  be  a  failure  also,  and  coun- 
selled his  young  men  not  to  engage  in  it.  His  influence,  which  pre- 
served the  early  settlements  from  attack,  may  be  partly  credited  to 
John  Eliot  ^^  the  Apostle,"  who  came  into  hia  country  on  a  miasion- 
ary  tour  with  Mayhew,  and  impaired  his  belief  in  the  native  sorcery, 
chiefly  by  conyincing  him  of  the  efficacy  of  English  drugs  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  In  1642,  the  settlements  became  alarmed  to 
find  Indians  in  the  woods  who  were  hunting  with  fire-arms,  and  a 
force  visited  the  old  chief  to  discover  his  intentions.  But  the  alarm 
was  groundless,  except  that  the  unwelcome  discovery  was  made  that 
a  trader  from  Weymouth  had  been  furnishing  guns  and  powder  to  the 
natives.     In  fact  they  were  provided  with  arms  before  1628. 

Tlu*.  Pequot  war  was  waged  at  too  great  a  distance  to  agitate  the 
Eiistern  Indians.  No  common  ground  of  offence  then  existed,  no 
einissiiries  tampered  with  them.  The  New  Hampshire  set-  T,n^nn« 
tlenients  enjoyed  immunity  till  1675.  Wonnelauset,  the  Smiqi iS!!r 
sou  of  Passiiconaway,  was  then  the  chief,  though  the  old  ^l^ 
man  was  still  alive ;  he  lived,  in  fact,  to  be  over  one  hon-  ^*^ 
ilri'J  years  of  age.  Eliot  conversed  with  the  son  at  Pawtucket,  now 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  found  him  well  disposed  toward  the  new 
iloctriiie.  He  said  to  Eliot  that  he  was  *^  quite  willing  to  leave  his 
old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  new  canoe."  But  on  the  breaking  out  of 
rhili})*8  war  he  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  English,  and  a  hundred 
men,  under  CapUiin  Moseley,  were  sent  to  his  village,  at  PenBCOclk. 
At  their  approach  the  natives  withdrew  and  hid  in  the  woods,  to 
avoid  offence  and  collision.  The  soldiers  wantonly  burned  the  wig* 
wMnis  iind  their  contents.  But  Wonnelauset  did  not  undertake  to 
retaliate  for  this  injury.  He  withdrew  all  his  people  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Conneeticut  that  they  might  not  be  led  into  war. 

It  is  (loul)tful  if  Philip  did  anything  to  excite  the  Eastern  Indians 
to  hostilities.  He  had  no  need  to  lift  his  hand  for  that,  because  it 
was  diploinatieally  fomented  by  French  priests  and  officers.  The  old 
>tory  of  wanton  outrage,  remembered  by  the  native  while  he  bided 
his  time,  was  ri'peated.  Various  kidnapping  operations  had  not  been 
tor^otteii.  Supenilioiis  acts  were  frequent  enough;  and  a  disparag- 
ing luhavior  galled  tht^  native  pride.  One  day  some  sailors  upset  the 
eaiioe  of  the  saehein  S([uando,  in  which  were  his  squaw  and  an  in- 
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fant,  as  they  said,  to  see  if  the  child  h^id  a  natural  gift  of  swimming 
b^n  The  frantic  mother  succeeiled  in  rescuing  the  child,  but  it 
iiiiig.otb<»-  died  of  the  shock.  Quite  naturally  Squaiido  made  u  note  o( 
it.  The  Englbh  annalists  aSoct  to  talk  about  the  malignant 
influence  of  this  sacbem,  but  outrages  similar  to  this  one,  and  a  nanf 
ber  (if  petty  treacheries  which  did  not  reach  the  length  of  mordtirt 
TUcNrir  ^i^  quit«  sufficient  to  account  for  the  promptness  witb 
I'lIdTiUM"  which  the  Indians  availed  themselves  ot  the  moment  of 
phuii.'iiw»r.  Philip's  var.  There  suddenly  appeared  a  cliance  for  bring- 
ing the  white  man  to  a  i-eckoning  when  he  was  deeply  involved  in 
other  directions. 

The  Indians  around  the  Kennebec  struck  the  Brst  blow  when  th«nr 
English   nH^jfibors,  who  dreiided  the  effect  of  tlie  news  fn>in  Pbilip. 


attempted  to  make  them  suiretiiir :i  i  IIuti  m  case  or  two 

of  plunder  and  assault  broke  the  long  tnict^,  and  siitliced  to  bring  on 
ir<»tjii<i«  hostilities.  The  savages  tasted  their  first  blood  at  Falmoatb, 
**™'  where  an  old  man  and  seven  of  his  family  were  killod  and 

most  barbarously  mutilated,  and  two  grandchildren  carried  off.  \Vb«n 
the  Indian  temper  wils  thus  aroused,  and  every  pretence  of  accoinino- 
dation  thrt>wn  aside,  dev:u(tation  spread  slowly  but  surely  front  placv 
to  place. 

The  tactics  of  the  savages  were  the  same  as  in  MassauhiutrttA. 
They  lay  in  wait  for  laborers  in  the  field,  for  isolated  jwrtiua  that 
strolled  out  of  the  garrison -ho  uses.  They  skulked  behind  people  wbn 
w«re  returning  to  a  fortihed  place,  and  s1ip[>tid  in  with  them.  At 
Saco  they  attempted  to  set  lire  to  a  garrison  house  by  tho  same  stimt- 
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agem  which  Philip's  men  tried  at  Brookfield.  Screened  behind  a 
wagon  filled  with  combustibles,  they  pushed  it  up  to  the  log-walls. 
Both  attempts  failed :  the  wagon  in  one  case  getting  hopelessly  miredt 
and  in  the  other  jerking  suddenly  into  a  rut  and  exposing  the  savages 
to  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  They  seldom  persisted  in  attacks  which 
promised  to  be  long  and  obstinate.  Like  the  tiger,  if  the  first  spring 
missed  the  victim,  they  slunk  away  to  make  fresh  attempts  elsewhere. 
Fire  and  blood  blazed  their  path  as  far  as  Exeter  and  Do-  laddinii  u 
ver.  At  Newichawannock  (Berwick),  a  servant-maid  of  *^^^* 
eighteen  who  observed  a  party  of  Indians  approaching  Richard  To- 
zier's  house,  bravely  held  the  door  till  the  rest  escaped  to  the  garrison* 
house :  fifteen  women  and  children  were  within.  The  Indians  hacked 
down  the  door,  and  with  it  the  girl,  left  her  for  dead,  and  pursuing 
the  rest,  caught  two  little  children  who  could  not  get  over  a  fenoe, 
and  killed  them.  The  girl  recovered  and  lived  to  be  quite  oUL  A 
hundred  Indians  attacked  this  phice  again  in  October,  when  three 
soldiers  were  surprised  and  killed.  Brave  Roger  Plaisted,  going  oat 
with  a  cart  and  twenty  men  to  recover  the  bodies,  fell  into  another 
ambush.  All  his  men  and  the  frightened  team  ran  back ;  he  and  two 
sons  stood  fighting  and  were  slain.  The  example  of  their  heroiBiii 
made  a  wholesome  impression  upon  the  savages,  who  went  on  mote 
cautiously,  scoring  their  fury  as  far  as  Kittery ;  but  by  the  end  of 
lt)75  as  many  as  fifty  settlers  had  been  murdered,  and  many  bamsi 
mills,  and  houses  burned. 

A  severe  winter  with  a  great  fall  of  snow  compelled  the  Indians  to 
suspend  their  designs.  Hunger,  too,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  peace- 
maker, for  they  had  grown  dependent  upon  the  English  for  various 
supplies.  Therefore,  a  treaty  was  made  and  all  captives  restored. 
Hut  the  bitter  feelings  only  smouldered,  and  blazed  out  again,  prin- 
cipally in  Maine,  where  some  of  Philip's  men  who  were  dispersed  by 
his  death  retreated  and  mingled  with  the  Eastern  Indians. 

Massachusetts  was  not  unmindful  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  remote  settlements  of  New  Hampshire.  She  sent  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  to  Dover  to  join  the  force  of  Major 
WaUIron  who  commanded  there.  This  was  in  the  summer 
of  167(3.  Under  orders  to  seize  all  Indians  who  had  been  guilty  of 
nuirilor,  he  invited  those  who  were  disposed  for  peace  to  come  in  to 
him  under  a  flag  of  truce.  They  came  without  any  guaranty  of  pro- 
tection. Anion^^  them  were  a  number  of  Philip's  men,  and  the  Mas- 
^:l(•l^lst'tts   solditMs    insisted  that  an    indiscriminate   seizure 

Major  H  ftl* 

should  1h'   made  of   all.     To  effect  this  without  bloodshed,  dion'«  rtimt- 


M.ijor  Waldron  invited  the  Indians  to  participate  in  a  mock 
training,  and  when,  at  the  command  to  fire,  all  their  muskets  were 
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emptied,  the  troops  closed  round  and  took  all  prisoners  save  two  or 
three.  The  Major  intended  to  release  tbe  well-disposed,  among  wbom 
were  Passacoiiaway's  son  and  the  Penacook  Indians  who  bad  returned 
from  the  Connecticut ;  but  so  little  discrimination  was  used  tint 
many  of  them  were  included  in  the  two  hundi'ed  who  were  removed 
to  Boston  and  subsequently  sold  as  slaves,  "  sent  into  otiier  parts  o{ 
the  world,  to  try  the  difference  between  the  friendships  of  their  ueigh- 
bors  here,  and  their  service  with  other  masters  elsewhere  I  "  The  sav- 
ages stored  up  the  recollection  of  this  stratLigem  and  its  beiii^  resulu ; 


for  they  considered  that  Phili|i'-  m.  i 

had  fled  to  them  for  proteotimi  an         

hospitality.      The  deeds  of  violence  w.iarai.'.  SB»m-tia»i 

were  renewed.     Seven  Massachusetts 

men  were  surprised  and  killed  at  Falmouth,  and  an  entire  st^ttlemeok 

of  forty  persons  in  a  remote  place  wiis  destroyed ;  mmnj 

were  murdered  under  tortnrea  and  the  rt'st  airried  iuto  cap- 

tirity.     At  Cape  Neddock  '  a  woman,  and  her  infant  at  tfan 

bri-ast,  were  murdered  in  a  most  barbarous  manner. 

Captain  Hathome  was  detailed  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
in  the  fall  of  1676  to  pursue  the  Indians;  but  he  never  sucovieded  id 
coming  up  with  tliem.  In  Noveml)er  there  appeared  lit  Portsntuutb  a 
famous  sauhem  of  the  Eastern  ludiaus named  Mu^  or  M'>gg,  to  maka 
another  treaty.  He  was  sent  to  Boston  to  confer  with  the  ntagistnitcs. 
tind  concluded  with  them  a  ti'eaty  providing  for  cessation  of  hoetUi- 
ties.  restoration  of  prisoners,  and  h  prohibition  to  purchase  amu  and 
powder  except  from  an  agent  of  the  government. 

'  Meiuiliig  "  clcarail  land,"  o  neighborhuod  hIi«i«  the  InJiuii  liait  soinir  rultit«i»il  idd% 
uid  iiuii;r  ol  ih^ir  lin|ilemeDU  are  ■till  tnmcd  np  by  the  flops''-  —  BnUHnt'*  f I'l  njjii  ajiJi'i^ 
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Mogg  carried  this  treaty  to  Madockawando,  the  saohein  of  the 
Penobscot,  who  was  his  chief ;  he  signed  it  in  behalf  of  his  ^i—t. 
tribe,  and  doubtless  in  good  faith.  But  Mogg,  under  pre-  *^*^- 
tcnce  of  visiting  other  tribes  to  persuade  them  to  release  their  Eng* 
lish  prisoners,  did  not  return,  and  fomented  the  hatred  of  the  natives* 
This  policy  was  suspected  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  alarmed  inhabi* 
tantH  prevailed  upon  the  government  to  forestall  the  treachery  of  the 
natives  by  some  prompt  action  of  its  own.  Consequently  in  February, 
1677,  Major  Waldron,  with  a  force  of  English  and  Natick  Indians, 
siiiled  for  the  Kennebec  and  Pemaquid. 

At  the  latter  place  an  interview  with  the  natives  looking  to  some 
amicable  arrangement  was  broken  up  by  the  discovery  that  u^^^tM^ 
they  had  brought  arms ;  at  least  one  lance  was  found  con-  "*^**- 
cealcil  in  a  canoe.  In  the  quarrel  that  ensued,  several  Indians  were 
killed ;  and  hostilities  were  renewed  with  the  opening  spring.  Seven 
men  were  killed  near  York,  nine  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec. 
Mogg  was  killed  in  leading  an  attack  upon  Black  Point,  but  at  the 
same  place  a  week  after  ninety  soldiers  were  caught  in  an  ambosh 
and  sixty  slain.  The  natives  became  so  adventurous  that  they  en- 
gaged in  sea-fights,  by  boarding  from  their  frail  canoes  fishing  ves^ 
sols  that  lay  at  anchor  off  the  coast  in  varioos  places,  aometUDes 
between  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  York.  If  these  vessels  were  care- 
lessly guarded,  the  savages  always  got  possession  of  them,  killed  the 
crew  and  destroyed  the  cargo.  Up  and  down  the  PJacataqaa  oon* 
tinuiil  alarms  travelled.  Houses  were  burned  and  people  slain  in 
Wells,  Kittery,  and  within  the  limits  of  Portsmouth,  at  a  place  now 
called  Greenland. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  sent  Major  Pynchon  of  Spring- 
fit'Id  and  Richards  of  Hartford  into  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
luiwks  to  stir  up  their  ancient  animosity  against  the  Eastern  wSEijI?™' 
Imlians  aiul  direct  it  toward  the  protection  of  the  settle- 
nuMits  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  This  mission  was  so  far  sqo> 
oi'ssful  thiit  8onu»  parties  of  Mohawks  appeared  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dover  and  Wells.  In  the  former  place  they  made  the  mistake  of 
attacking  some  of  Major  Waldron's  friendly  Indians,  so  that  it  be- 
eanie  rumored  abroad  among  the  natives  that  the  English  had  treach- 
erously imported  Mohawks  to  slay  indiscriminately  all  Indians.  The 
native*  suspicion  was  kept  alive  by  this  unhappy  mistake  and  this 
in  jiulieious  policy  of  setting  Indian  to  fight  Indian.  Tlie  immediate 
results  wen*  not  important,  but  subsequently  the  French  adopted 
that  policy  wlicn  tliey  wanted  to  eonibine  the  natives  agsiinst  the 
ICnj^lish. 

At  length  conmiissioners,  one  of  whom  was  Captain  Champemoon 
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of  Kittery,  were  appointed  to  meet  the  various  sachems  at  C^asco  uid 
endeavor  to  effect  a  permanent  treaty.  Tliither  Squando  %vuiit.  sated 
of  vengeance,  and  Madockawando,  the  father-in-law  of  Bikron  Castiit, 
by  him  instructed  how  to  meet  the  advances  of  the  Euglish.  It  waa 
the  Bai'on  who  had  supplied  the  arms  and  powder  for  this  tbrcc  yennr' 
war. 

The  most  aggressive  tribes  were  represented  at  this  oonncU.  A 
A  itt»[j  of  treaty  which  closed  hostilities,  but  only  for  a  few  years,  wa* 
•""■  here  made,  which    promised    to  return  all    captives  and  to 

refrain  from  future  attacks  upnn  the  settlers,  who  were  to  be  allowed 
to  reoccupy   their  desolated    Utmls,      TIji'    En^'lisli.  uu    thrir    part,  va- 


gaged  to  pay  one  peck  of  com  annually  tor  every  English  family 
settled  between  the  Piacatatiua  and  Penobscot.  This  was  rt^rded 
by  the  Indians  not  only  as  tribute  but  symbol  of  acknowledgment  of 
their  original  proprietorship  of  the  soil.  But  the  annual  p>iiyin«otB 
were  very  irregularly  made.  The  treaty  was  concluded  in  April, 
1678. 

Governor  Crantield  in  1684.  laid  a  tax  upon  the  people  without 
ciuMd'i  their  consent.  Wlien  the  council  demurred  he  lulroitlv 
J^^'^.  aviuled  himself  of  reports  that  the  Eastern  Indiana  meditated 
irun,  j,p^  disturbances  in  the  coming  spring,  and   the  tux  was 

agre«'d  to  on  tin-  ground  of  the  common  defence.  His  project  of  en- 
listing the  Mohawks  against  the  Eastern  Indians,  and  paying  tlteir 
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services  out  of  the  money  raised  by  the  tax,  increased  his  nnpopnlar- 
ity.  The  friendly  Indians  became  alarmed,  for  it  was  understood  that 
the  Mohawks  made  no  distinction  among  New  England  Indians :  they 
were  all  traditional  enemies.  In  the  summer  of  1685  the  Penaoook 
and  Saco  Indians,  after  gathering  their  com,  b^an  to  remove  their 
families  from  the  English  neighborhood,  under  the  impression  that 
the  Mohawks  were  about  to  invade  them.  The  English  in  their 
turn  became  alarmed  at  the  movement ;  but  inquiries  led  to  a  good 
undersUinding,  and  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  reparation  of  in- 
juries was  made,  which  lasted  about  four  years. 


'/^^7x^7l^ 


Signaturt  of  Chainp«moon. 

The  chief  of  the  Penacooks  at  that  time  was  Kancamagus,  a  nephew 
of  Wonnalauset,  who  went  by  the  English  name  of  Hogkins  or  Haw* 
kins.  He  wrote  to  and  visited  the  Governor,  but  there  was  a  want  of 
that  personal  attention  so  grateful  to  an  Indian,  and  a  disregard  of 
the  appeals  mtide  by  him  and  his  people.  The  chief  was  converted 
into  an  implacable  foe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  planned  the  subsequent 
attack  upon  Dover.^ 

1  Hof^kimi  wrote  the  following  carious  letter  to  Cranfield :  "  Honoiir  Qaroiior  mj 
friend,  you  my  friend  I  desire  yoar  worship  and  your  power  Because  I  hope  jon  can  do 
8oni  ^reat  matters  thiM  once  I  am  poor  and  naked  and  I  hare  no  men  at  my  place  becanae 
I  afr.iid  allways  mohogs  he  will  kill  me  every  day  and  night  if  your  worship  when  please 
pray  help  me  you  no  let  mohogs  kill  mo  at  my  place  at  Malamaki  [Merrlmacl  RiTer  called 
I'auukkog  and  Nattukkog  I  will  submit  yonr  worship  and  yoar  power  and  now  I  want 
powder  and  such  allmiuish  shott  and  guns  becaase  I  hare  forth  at  my  bom  and  I  plant 
theare. 

"  This  all  Indian  hand  but 

pray  you  do  consider  yoor  hamble  Serrant 

JOHH  HOOKIMS." 

Simon  Beto<}Kom 

JOSKPII  -f-  TRAHKR 
KlNiJ  -f-  H.iRY 
S\M     f   LIMH 

wArKGWAN'.iT  -(-  Taonachcwashat 
ni.n  Koinv  -f" 

MAM.VNOSgrKrt  -f-  ANDWA 

riiTr.K  -f-  UoiUN 

Mk.    (Jok«;k  -I-   KoDnrNONTKOUS 
Mi:.    IHHT-    -\-   IIOTll 
.loiiN  -i-  Ton K II 
.I«»IIN      |-   ClNOW  V 
John    -1     ()W  VM()*ilMMIN 
NA1«>NILL  -t     1m»1  VN 
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In  1688,  the  Eastern  Indians  were  again  in  motion,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Castin,  whose  house  had  been  plundered  by  Andros. 

Another  In-       .^  '-i^-m^*  j*  j-i.  i  i  • 

dian  out-  A  few  raids  in  Maine  during  the  summer  were  only  prelim- 
inary to  the  outbreak  of  1689  which  so  seriously  affected 
New  Hampshire.  Major  Waldron's  mock  training  bore  mortal  con- 
sequences after  thirteen  years  of  brooding  vengeance.  Some  of  the 
natives  who  were  sent  to  Boston  and  sold  into  slavery  escaped,  and 
found  their  way  back.  They  easily  inflamed  numbers  of  Philip's 
men  who  were  still  harbored  by  the  Penacook  and  Fryburg  Indians ; 
and  the  resentment  spread  to  the  tribes  who  were  nominally  friondlv, 

J.  .TV 

Castin's   agents  were   also  at  work  to  effect  a  hostile   combination 
against  the  English. 

There  wore  live  gtarrison-houses  in  Dover  to  which  the  inhabitants 
Tiio  Indiana  retiit'd  at  night.  They  were  strongly  built,  surrounded  by 
at  iioTor  ^jjjj  pjiiisjuij^.j,^  j^ud  Capable  of  making  an  effective  defence. 
Anxiety  conc(»rning  the  Indians  had  subsided.  Waldron  himself  felt 
entirely  secure.  The  watch  at  these  garrison-houses  was  carelessly 
kept,  and  the  Indians  went  freely  to  and  fro  among  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  settlers  fancying  that  the  natives  were  observing  the 
situation  more  closely  than  usual,  became  alarmed.  There  was  re- 
newed dread  of  coming  trouble,  but  Waldron  told  the  people  to 
mind  their  jnimpkin-planting.  Though  the  town  was  fuller  of  Indians 
than  usual,  Waldron  professed  to  divine  instinctively  their  disposition, 
and  lightly  rallied  the  concern  of  the  people. 

(^n  tlu*  27th  of  June,  toward  evening,  two  squaws  applied  at  each 
garrison-houst*  for  permission  to  pass  the  nighty  as  they  had  frequently 
doiu»  before.  Thcv  were  admitted  to  all  but  one  of  them.  A  chief 
accompanied  th(»  two  squaws  who  went  to  Major  Waldron's  house. 
Thoy  were  r(*ceiv(»(l  with  hospitality.  Said  the  squaws  to  the  Major, 
manv  Indians  will  come  to  tmdt*  to-morrow.  Said  the  chief,  "Brother 
Waldron,  what  wouM  you  do  if  the  strange  Indians  should  come  ?  " 
"  If  I  lift  my  flutter  I  can  summon  a  hundred  men,"  said  the  Major. 

So  profound  was  the  confidence!  in  tluMr  perfect  safety  which  Wal- 
dron had  inspired  in  his  p<M)ple  that  when  the  gates  were 
Mur.hr of  stMured,  th(»  squaws  were  instructed  how  to  undo  the  fasten- 
ing*, on  tlu'ir  intimation  that  they  might  wish  to  go  out 
dnrin*'  tln'  niLrht.  At  a  simial  from  their  confederates  outside  the 
s(|naws  unboUtMl  iho  ^at(»,  the  Indians  entered  and  found  their  way  to 
an  inner  room  where  Waldron  slept.  The  old  man  of  eighty  seized 
his  sword  and  drove  the  savapes  out  from  room  to  room,  but  a  blow 
fmm  a  hat<*het    stunned  him  and    he    fell. 

Now  eame  the  hour  <^f  triumph.  It  was  not  for  a  sham-fifrht  that 
they  pickt^l  up  the  ohl  man  and  set  him  in  a  chair  upon  a  table,  ciy- 
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ing  "  Now  judge  Indians."  Then  they  deliberately  helped  themselves 
to  food,  compelling  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  to  serve  them. 
After  tlie  meal  they  gathered  round  the  Major  and  each  one  slitting 
some  part  of  his  body  with  a  knife,  said,  "That's  my  account — I 
cross  it  out.**  One  savage  cut  oflF  his  nose,  another  his  ears  ;  another, 
calling  for  the  scales  used  in  barter  to  weigh  beaver  skins,  cut  off  his 
right  hand  and  threw  it  in,  saying,  ''  We  '11  see  if  it  does  weigh  a 
pound,"  for  there  was  a  saying  among  the  Indians  that  in  selling 
beaver  a  white  man's  hand  weighs  a  pound.  To  their  terror  and  as- 
tonishment it  weighed  a  pound  exactly.  Then  the  old  man  sinking 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  they  held  his  sword  so  that  he  might  fall  upon 
it  and  Ix^  transfixed. 

The  house  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire.  Another  was  served  in  the 
same  way  after  the  men  had  been  killed  and  the  women  set  incwenta  of 
aside  for  captivity.  The  barking  of  a  dog  saved  another  just  **»«»'*~^>^- 
as  the  Indians  were  entering.  A  man  cast  himself  on  the  ground 
to  avoid  the  bullets  which  the  savages  began  to  fire  through  the 
door  and  held  it  with  his  feet  till  the  inmates  were  aroused.  One 
lioust^  b(»longing  to  a  man  against  whom  the  Indians  bore  no  grudge 
escaped  with  pillaging  ;  they  made  him  throw  his  coin  among  them 
while  thev  scrambled  for  it.  He  was  the  father  of  the  man  who  had 
refused  admittance  to  the  squaws.  They  took  him  to  the  house  and 
threatened  to  kill  him  if  the  son  would  not  surrender.  These  two 
families  were  reserved  for  captivity,  but  in  the  confusion  managed  to 
escapt*. 

Elizabeth  Heard,  with  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  belonged  to  the 
lioust*  which  was  saved  by  the  dog.  She  was  coming  with  them  up 
the  river  from  Portsmouth  that  night,  and  hearing  the  noise  she  sus- 
])tTted  trouble,  and  the  })arty  landed  and  went  to  Waldron's  house. 
Not  ]n'oouriug  admission,  a  young  man  scaled  the  palisade,  and  saw 
an  Indian  with  a  gun  waiting  at  the  inner  door.  The  woman  was  so 
overcome  by  tlu*  news  that  she  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  only  begged 
lier  children  to  leave  her  and  escape.  Toward  morning  an  Indian 
eanie  toward  her  with  a  pistol,  looked  at  her  and  walked  away.  He 
returned,  and  she  spok(^  to  him.  He  recognized  the  voice  and  ran 
away  with  loud  (exclamations.  He  was  one  of  the  Indians  who  es- 
caped from  Major  Waldron's  stratagem  in  1076,  took  refuge  in  her 
h  iisr,  and  was  harbored  by  her.  He  promised  then  that  he  would 
ne\rr  (jo  hiinn  t<»  Ikm*  and  hov  family.  Thus  one  act  of  gratitude  re- 
hi\('(l  the  hormrs  of   that  nii^ht. 

I  wrnty-threr  prisons  w.Te  killed  and  twenty-nine  were  taken  to 
( 'anada,'  and  sold  to  the  French,  wlu^  brought  the  children  up  as 
iioinan  ( 'atholir<.      Sr\<'rii|  houses  and  mills  were  bunied. 

^  'llic  S;u()  starts  in  Crawfonl's  Notch. 
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MassacliusGtts  despatched  a  few  companies,  and    Capbiin  Cbnrcb 

was  sent  from  Plymouth.     The  name  of  the  conqueror  of  Philip  v 

a  terror  to  the  Indians.     Along   the  Androscoggin,   the   Peiiobtcat, 

and  the  Kennebec,  he  made  several  campaigns,  never  fightiug  witluxat 

success,  but  often  unable  to  overtake  the  navii^es,  wlio  lied  on  bunrin^ 

of  his  approach,  leaving  behind  them  only  the  ashes  of  their  Tillages 

and  their  stores.     But  the  blow  of  the  enemy  always  foil  upon  placM 

where  it  was  least  expected.     At  Ovster  Rivor  the  Indiuii 
oth«t«id.         .     ,    .-,,  .,  .     *^ 

waited  till  the  garrison 

went  out  to  work,  then  slipped 

between    them   and   the   house, 

and    killed  all   but   one.     Two 

boys  defended  the  house  bravely. 


till  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  oven  then  refused  to  surrender,  save  tw 
condition  that  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  should  be  spanid. 
The  promise  was  broken :  one  of  the  little  children  whs  nnpakJ 
before  the  eyes  of  tlio  mother. 

In  1690  tile  French  were  at  war  with  England.  The  Govertkor 
uiirindiu  "^  Canada  organized  expeditions  of  French  and  Indians, 
houiiuw.  ngiiinst  varioua  points  of  the  eoloniea  in  New  England  and 
Mew  York.     Fifty-two  men  attacked  Salmon  Falk  on  the  j 
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of  the  18th  of  March.  The  inhabitants  made  a  bnYe  bat  yain  re- 
sistance. Thirty  were  killed  and  the  rest  surrendered.  Twenty- 
seven  houses  and  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  the  bams  were 
destroyed.^  This  party  was  pursued  by  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
and  warmly  engaged,  but  made  good  their  retreat  with  little  loss, 
carrying  off  the  women  and  children,  some  of  whom  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  The  incident  of  dashing  a  babe's  brains  out 
iigainst  a  tree,  which  is  told  of  various  places,  oocorred  upon  this 
journey  through  the  woods  to  Canada.  It  was  more  economical  to 
slay  the  weaker  captives,  because  each  scalp  brought  a  premiom  when 
presented  before  some  French  officer. 

The  details  of  every  fight  in  this  war  need  not  be  told.     Caseo  was 
destroyed,  Exeter  was  attacked,  houses  were  burned,  and  people 
killed  in  the  field  in  various  directions.     Twenty  persons  were  killed 
and  captured  at  Rye  Beach  in  1691.     York  was  destroyed  the  pre- 
vious year.     In  1694,  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Eastern  In- 
dians under  French  guidance,  and  with  a  French  priest  to  shrive  the 
dying,  made  an  attack  upon  the  settlement  at  Oyster  River.   |^^^ 
Twelve  of  the  houses  were  fortified,  but  they  were  badly  mimSSkt 
watched  and  ill  provided  for  defence.     Many  of  the  people  """^ 
lived  carelessly,  in  ordinary  houses.     How  easily  the  edge  of  bitter 
experience  grows  dull  in  a  frontier  life,  where  Nature's  sense  of  secur- 
ity seems  to  be  shared  by  human  beings.     An  important  element  of 
success  in  these  enterprises  of  the  sayages  was  the  shcnrt  memories  of 
the  victims. 

On  this  occasion  the  party  divided  into  small  groups,  one  being 
detailed  to  each  house  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The  first  gun  fired 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  assault,  but  a  man  drew  the 
first  shot  prematurely  by  appearing  at  the  door  of  his  house.  The 
attiioking  parties  were  not  all  in  readiness,  so  that  only  five  of  the 
garrison-houses  were  taken,  but  nearly  all  the  other  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, a  great  many  people  killed,  with  the  usual  barbarities.  Per- 
sons who  surrendered  on  a  promise  that  their  life  should  be  spared 
wt^re  instantly  butchered.  A  woman  with  child  was  ripped  open ;  a 
little  boy  of  nine  was  made  to  run  down  a  lane  of  the  Indians,  who 
]>(4trd  him  with  tomahawks  till  he  was  killed.  Thomas  Bickford, 
who  wius  alone  in  his  house,  managed  to  repel  an  assault  by  frequently 
('hanging  his  hat  and  dress,  and  issuing  orders  as  to  a  number  of  men. 
W'liiU*  tht»  massacro  was  going  on  the  French  priest  got  into  the 
nuM'tin<^-li()Uso,  and  amused  himself  by  scniwling  the  tenets  of  his  faith 
with  a  pirtv  of  chalk  on  the  pulpit.     About  a  hundred  persons  were 

-  <  luirlcvoix  is  quoted  with  some  incredulity  by  Belknap's  Hitt,  of  New  Hampshire,  U 
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killed  and  captured.     One  woman  during  the  succeeding  wiuM 
delivered  of  a  child  in  a  violent  snow-storm.     The  Indians  ktl| 
She  lived  fourteen  days  on  a  decoction  of  bark  and   water, 
senseless  from  the  cold,  was  revived  by  the    usual    Indian    rem 
warm  water  poured  down  her  throat,  remained  in  brutal  c»|>ti« 
years,  rejoined  her  husband,  had  fourteen  children,  and  died  at  a 
nine  I '     Of  such  stntf  wero  made  the  matrons  of  those  perilous  Ij 
About  three  miles  up  the  river  from   Portsmouth,  Madame  |" 
Cutts,  widow  of  John  Cutts,  the  first  royal  President,  lived  nn 
farm.     The  affair  at  Oyster  River  did  not  scare  her  into  tow 
insisted  upon  staying  in  the  country  till  all  her  hay  was  in  tb»l 
Some  Indians  lay  in  ambush  as  she  was  in  the  field  • 
laborers.     She  was  shot  and  scalped,  and  her  fiiig'ra  wore  cat  o 


the  rings.  Colont-l  Ki.l.Hrd  Widdron  and  his  \vi^-  w.iv  f^oing  i 
river  in  a  boat  to  dine  with  the  old  lady  when  the  tidings  of  Insr 
intercepted  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1696  tlie  Indians  crossed  from  York  t< 
Beach  in  canoes,  and  made  an  attack  upon  some  houses  near 
Harbor,  killing  fourteen  people  and  firing  the  houses.  They 
pursued,  but  reached  their  canoes  and  put  to  sea.  Some  bontl 
were  sent  to  intercept  them,  delivered  fire  too  soon,  and  they  ee 
by  going  round  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  Fort  William  Htmry  at  1 
quid,  which  the  Indians  h:ul  captured  six  years  before,  was  tlie 
of  a  serious  disaster.  Sir  William  I'hips  had  rebuilt  and  forti 
at  great  expense  coiitniry  to  the  advice  of  Church,  who  belioved 
■  BotknapV  Itut.  of  Xtui  namjakirt,  I,  Slfr-ssa 
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in  Indian  warfare  such  places  were  only  ^*  nests  of  destruction.*'  It 
was  a  constant  provocation  to  the  French  of  Canada,  who  were  de- 
termined to  take  and  destroy  it.  A  force  of  two  ships  of  war,  with 
two  companies  of  soldiers,  under  Iberville,  to  be  reinforced  by  Baron 
Castin  with  Indians,  was  sent  against  it  On  the  way  Iberville  en- 
countered two  English  ships  of  war,  the  Newport  and  the  Sarlingi^ 
and  a  cutter  belonging  to  tiie  Province  of  Massachusetts.  The  Neuh 
port  he  took,  the  others  escaped  in  a  tog.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Pen- 
obscot Castin  joined  the  expedition  with  two  hundred  savages  in  a 
fleet  of  canoes.  This  formidable  force  invested  Pemaquid,  and  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender.  The  fortress  had  a  garrison  of  a  hundred 
men,  ammunition  and  food  enough  to  stand  a  siege,  and  mounted  fif- 
teen guns.  The  first  summons  was  rejected ;  but  in  the  night  the 
French  set  up  a  battery  on  shore,  and  on  the  second  day  threw  shot 
and  shell  into  the  town  and  fort.  Castin  threatened  that  if  the  place 
was  taken  by  storm  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  sav- 
ages. Captain  Chubbs,  the  conmiander,  yielded,  and  threw  open  his 
gates.  The  garrison  was  only  saved  from  massacre  by  being  taken 
to  an  island  in  the  harbor  and  put  under  a  guard  of  French  marines. 
But  the  fort  was  demolished  and  the  town  plundered.  Chubbs  may 
have  only  meant  to  save  the  lives  of  his  men,  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, tried  for  cowardice  on  his  return  to  Boston,  and  cashiered.^  At 
Dover  three  persons  were  killed  returning  home  from  divine  service. 
Belknap  relates  the  remarkable  escape  of  Exeter  in  the  summer  of 
lOl^T.  A  number  of  Indians  were  concealed  near  the  town  waiting 
for  an  opportunity.  By  a  stroke  of  foolish  good  luck  some  women  and 
children  took  that  very  time  to  go  into  the  fields  for  strawberries,  and 
would  not  be  prevented.  Somebody  in  town  fired  a  gun  to  scare  them 
back  ,  but  the  report  scared  the  Indians  also,  who  retreated,  suppoe- 
in*::  that  they  hud  been  discovered.  But  on  the  4th  of  July  bdof  om 
of  that  year  they  killed  Major  Frost,  at  Kittery,  thus  doe-  ^"^^ 
in<:^  a  piteous  list  of  massacres,  and  making  the  circle  of  their  re- 
veii^o  complete  by  the  death  of  an  officer  who  v^as  concerned  in 
Major  Waldnnrs  sham-fight  at  Dover.  This,  probably,  was  the  last 
Indian  shot  Hred  in  New  Hampshire  during  the  v^ar.  In  1698  the 
INaot*  of  Kyswick  restrained  the  Indians  from  further  hostilities. 
Many  ()f  tln^  captives  were  returned,  but  a  good  many  preferred  to  re- 
main, and  thus  started  a  race  of  half-breeds  to  be  most  dangerous  ene- 
i\\'\r<  in  future  wars. 

^  Sowall's  Afiri,  nt  Ih)ihimons  of  Maine,    AnnaU  of  Salem. 
N«M..    II.  2'.» 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   ■WITCHCBAIT   DELUSION. 


Its  E«blikk  Ilisroxr.  - 


i-BJ 


CAfsn  Of 

SrkciAt.   Cocat 

—  Kxi-cstiui  «m 

lUnraiiiKH.  —  Ta*     Bkuv 

—  "STUHK-THNOWIBIa-     *« 


OCTBRBAK    or    tHB    WITCHCRAFT    UKI 
THE    EXCITKHBKT    1!>    NeW    EkO  LAD 

Pabbib. — Tub    Earlieb    Tbials.  —  Return    < 

OKEATEU     POR    WlTOaCRAVT     CaBEB.  — FuBTHBR 

End  of  tuk  Delubion.  —  Witchcraft  is  N 
nmiB  few  Adbbrehtb  odtbidb  M*ssAcatis 
Okbat  Ulanu.  —  The  Casb  of  Gbobob  DuifHouoiis. 


The  im|x>rtaiit  mid  interesting  politicjil  events  —  eiMling  with 
Pliips's  return  from  Eiigliuid  with  thft  new  charter  —  followiog  th* 
close  of  Philip's  War.  had  hardly  ceased  to  agitate  the  CN>lanin, 
when  there  ciiine,  es[ie(.^ial1y  upon  Massacliu setts,  a  dispensation  mtm 
gloomy  and  terrible  than  marked  any  other  period  of  thy  oenturv. 
It  cnnnut,  indee<l,  bo  xaid  that  the  witchcraft  piwic.  which  broke  oat 
in  1U92,  waH  a  result  of  Puritan  theolt^.  or  due  to  tho  Rotnbrt>  uid 
intolerant  tomp<.-rauient  which  its  doctrines  nourished.  The  lielierio 
a  diitbolical  posseBHiou  is  coextensive  with  and  as  old  as  thu   hiunu 
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race.  Its  superstitions,  it  is  true,  have  been  colored  by  the  culture 
of  different  epochs,  and  by  different  developments  of  the  religious 
sentiment.  But  no  religion  has  ever  succeeded  in  so  filtering  the 
popular  mind  as  to  let  the  so-called  facts  of  witchcraft  drop  as  dregs 
to  the  bottom.  If  the  Puritanism  of  New  EIngland  was  as  powerless 
as  other  religious  systems  to  enlighten  the  ordinary  intelligence,  its 
faith,  nevertheless,  in  the  intimate  nearness  of  the  supernatural,  made 
its  followers  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  delusion  which,  under  the 
name  of  witchcraft,  so  overwhelmed  the  colony.  It  may,  however, 
\n\  said  on  their  behalf  that  never  yet  has  the  belief  of  a  supernatural 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  men,  distinct  from  the  onmipotent  and 
omniscient  rule,  been  rooted  out  of  the  human  mind.  It  lurks  even 
now,  not  merely  among  half-civilized  peoples,  but  in  the  habits  and 
practices  of  the  most  cultivated  nations,  wherever  the  inevitable  com- 
bination of  credulity  and  ignorance  invites  it. 

Certain  obscure  facts  of  a  physico-nervous  character  have  always 
drawn  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  suggested  thoughts  of  super- 
natural causes.  Whenever  the  accidental  and  abnormal  traits  of 
the  human  organization  are  not  understood,  they  are  invariably  inter- 
preted in  a  preternatural  sense.  The  sufferers  are  victims  of  invis- 
ible agencies;  the  names  which  have  been  invented  for  these  run 
alon^  a  whole  gamut  from  heathen  and  classical  times  to  the  medi- 
aeval imyiH  and  the  modem  Satan.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  peo- 
ple Khould  endeavor  to  protect  themselves  against  something  uncanny 
which  they  do  not  understand. 

PiM'haps  the  modern  animosity  against  reputed  witches  was  first 
foinentcnl  by  the  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  in  1484,  to  i^rtkr  hil- 
ar rest  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft.  In  1485  forty-one  SiSBirai?* 
old  women  were  burnt  in  Burlia,  denounced  for  something  ^^"*^ 
that  was  only  erabbedness  of  disposition,  oddity  of  habit,  repulnve- 
Hi'ss  of  appearance,  —  traits  which  perhaps  they  used  to  threaten  or 
to  affright.  These  marks  have  always  sufficed  to  send  odd  and  lonely 
old  women  to  the  stake  or  gallows.  Massachusetts  did  not  invent 
mankind's  great  trepidation.  One  hundred  persons  were  condenmed 
by  one  in(iuisition  in  Piedmont,  and  forty-eight  in  Ravensburg.  In 
ir^l.")  live  hundred  were  executed  at  Geneva  in  the  space  of  three 
months.  These  are  merely  random  specimens  of  the  mediaeval  tem- 
per. It  was  the  same  in  all  other  countries,  and  under  Protestant 
as  well  as  ('ath(»lic  reli«^ions.  If  Luther,  worn  out  by  too  protracted 
.^tiuly,  could  conjure  the  Devil  out  of  the  air  of  his  apartment,  what 
must  have  hwu  the  visions  and  frights  of  peiisiints  and  burghers  ? 
Tiohalily  no  amount  <»t'  ink  thrown  at  that  dark  personage  will  ever 
t\|M'l  him  from  tiie  fancy. 
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It  was  in  the  twelfth  century  that  tbe  notion  of  a  witch,  as  a 
woman  who  had  made  a  secret  compact  with  Satan,  who  gave  her 
power  to  ride  through  the  air  to  attend  a  witches  meeting,  first  ap- 
peared. This  survived  to  be  the  chief  modem  qualification  of  a 
mtch.  She  could  perform  various  other  preternatural  feats,  veZf 
blast,  blight,  and  kill.  Her  genius  was  always  guided  by  maUoe, 
but  the  aeronautic  faculty  was  her  distinction.  People  suspected  of 
this  were  sacrificed  in  Europe  by  thousands,  so  deep  a  terror  had 
seized  hold  of  the  popular  mind.  The  more  sensitive  woman,  sub* 
ject  to  hysteria,  to  religious  and  epidemical  influences,  to  obscure 
affections  of  the  nerves,  was  the  principal  sufferer,  always  the  Joan 
of  Arc  of  the  popular  ignorance. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  a  few  executions  for  witch- 
witchcruft  ci'^ift  in  England,  under  a  law  of  1541,  which  was  soon  r^ 
iu  Eugiaud.  j^eiiled.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  King  John  there  had  been 
trials  for  witchcraft,  and  probably  executions.  In  1537,  Lady  Glam- 
niis  of  the  Douglas  family  was  burnt  alive  as  a  witch ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Joan  of  Arc,  political  motives  were  mixed  up  in  the  act. 
Scotch  witchery  was  connected  with  the  use  of  herbs,  salves,  reme- 
dies, and  charms :  attempts  at  unbinJiNf/^  that  is,  healing,  were  pun- 
ishable. In  Aberdeen,  in  1507,  one  man  and  twenty-tbree  women 
were  burnt.  In  the  same  place  there  was  an  outcry  of  witchcraft  in 
1()17,  and  twenty-seven  women  were  burnt  in  that  year.  In  ldo9 
the  English  Parliament  passed  a  law  against  witchcraft,  and  again  in 
156'^  which  remained  in  force  till  it  was  repealed  in  1736.  Bishop 
Jewel,  in  a  sermon  l)eforc  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  who  used  to  frequent  Dr. 
I)ee*s  conjuring  shop  for  consultation,  informed  her  that  witches  and 
sorcerers  wen^  marvellously  increased  in  her  realm.  In  1575  many 
were  hung  at  Harking  ;  in  15T1>,  three  at  Chelmsford,  four  at  Abing- 
don, two  at  Cambri<lge  ;  in  15s2,  thirteen  at  St.  Osith's,  and  so  on, 
with  mehuicholy  frequency.  Matthew  Hopkins,  in  1644—1646,  under- 
took th<^  function  of  WitchRnder.  He  hiid  down  rules  and  reduced 
the  hunting  of  witches  to  a  science,  while  Harvey,  Wadlis,  Wilkins, 
Hoyle,  wrn^  foun<ling  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
lie  found  too  nianv  witi'lies:  the  iHM'>i)le  became  disinisted  and 
alarmed,  and  niobb(*d  liini  into  obscurity.  His  most  lucrative  witch- 
y<»ar  was  lt>4.'),  wlicn  about  ninety  wen^  hanged.  The  trials  were  held 
l)rf(irc  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a  devout  btdievcr  in  witchcraft.  So  were 
Dr.  More  and  Sir  IMiomas  Brown.  Hobbes  was  undecided.  Cud- 
wnrtli  used  to  listen  to  re})uted  witches,  to  test  them  by  their  ability 
t<»  recitt»  the  ( 'oninion  Prayer  and  the  Apostle's  Creed.  The  Lord** 
Prayer  was  a  hiter  test.  I^ord  Bacon  prescribed  the  ingredients  for 
a  witi-li*.^  ointment.     Kvcn  Seldcn,  famous  lover  of  liberty,  said  thai 
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if  witchcraft  were  a  delusion,  still  crimes  of  the  imagination  might 
be  punished  with  death,  because  realities  were  not  more  deadly  in 
their  consequences.  Boyle  inclined  to  a  belief  in  it;  Archbishop 
Cninmer  put  a  witch-clause  into  his  Articles  o{  Visitation.  In  1598 
the  iucome  of  £40,  derived  from  the  confiscated  property  of  three 
persons  executed  for  witchcraft,  was  appropriated  for  an  annual  lec- 
ture upon  its  enormity,  to  be  preached  by  a  Doctor  or  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  the  custom  continued 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.* 

A  class  of  witch-finders  was  created  by  the  popular  demand  who 
were  very  active.  Like  judges,  they  used  to  go  on  the  cir-  wuob-iBA- 
evit;  the  town-crier  would  make  proclamation  and  order  •^ 
up  the  witch-cases  before  them.  Finders  realized  so  much  per  head 
on  all  {)er8ons  convicted,  and  free  passage  to  and  fro.  It  was  the 
best  speculative  business  of  the  time,  when  a  man  like  Edward  Fair- 
fax, the  translator  of  Tasso,  whose  children  were  subject  to  fits,  pros- 
ecuted six  of  his  neighbors  for  bewitching  them.  Jn  1656  Dalton's 
''  Country  Justice ''  lays  down  the  legal  signs  by  which  the  yictim 
may  be  held  for  trial.  The  witch-names  used  by  Shakespeare  wwre 
found  in  the  Manual  of  W.  W.,  which  was  printed  in  1682.  In 
1693  a  great  many  triak  were  held  before  Chief  Justice  Holt.  He 
kept  a  clear  brain  through  the  business,  and  was  the  first  paUic  man 
in  office  who  protected  the  accused.*  Then  the  superstition  began 
to  decline  in  England :  the  last  capital  trial  occurred  in  1712.  Bat 
in  Scotland  it  was  1727  before  the  last  witch  was  burned.  Perhaps 
the  worst  time  in  England  for  witches  was  in  1661,  the  year  after 
the  Restoration.    Fourteen  commissions  were  issued  for  trying  them, 

1  Ju(Ui*8  Hiitory  of  Hadleif.  The  general  lalgect  it  indebted  to  Miehdei't  La  S^nUnf 
I^'('ky'8  History  of  Rationalism  ;  Smedley,  Thompeoo,  Rieli,  and  otbera,  OeewU  Saimou; 
])niki''t«  ed.  of  CalefM  Witchcraft  Delusion  in  New  England;  Sonik  Meadowt,or  tk»  Dt^ 
of  Witrhrraf),  l)y  K.  T.  Dirioway  ;  Upham'a Sa/«jii  Witchcraft;  TliomaB  Brattle's  Aoeonnfty 
^fnxg.  Hist.  Coil.:  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World;  BnichinMon't  Ilitiorieal  E$mi^ ; 
Thoinjw   WrijrhtV  Xarratire  of  Sorcery  and  Magic, 

"  I  told  the  Hi^hop  of  Worcester  that  his  diocese  is  infected  with  notions  abont  whdm; 
he  intends  his  olerjry  shall  rei*tify  their  mistakes  in  that  particular.  He  told  me  some  of 
the  to|)ic's  he  would  have  nr};iie<i.  Ho  don't  much  controvert  the  power  of  devils  in  the 
(it  utile  world,  and  their  oxtniordinary  operations  may  still  take  place  among  the  Pagans* 
lie  in  inclinable  enou:;h  to  Itolieve  what  some  authors  have  writ  of  the  strange  effects  in 
Muli  places ;  hut  he  thinks  the  Gospel,  ns  far  as  it  reaches,  has  destroyed  the  works  of  the 
«l«'\il,  and  thosM'  who  are  in  the  covenant  of  pracc  can  receive  no  hurt  from  the  infernal 
|H>w«'r«i,  either  in  their  |M'r:*ons,  ehiMn*n  or  ^riKxls;  that  a  man  may  he  so  profli|urat<^  as  to 
;jivr  himself  to  tlic  <l«'vil.  Imt  hr  can  have  no  aKHistauce  from  him  to  hurt  anvlnxlv  else  in 
;i  -iiiiMrnaiunil  \\:iy.  I  think  A\e  may  assi'ut  to  this  latter  p.irt,  and  leave  the  devil  and 
(hf  (it'Mtilt'M  to  arijnr  thr  n-^it  anion<;  thrm.'wdves."  Ijrtttr  of  James  Vernon^  AVn^  WV/- 
./'/«>  Strrttft,  If  of'  St.it, ,  (n  thr  Ihtkr  of  Shreti\<hnry,  wTiUeu  in  June,  1699.  But  at  that 
time  even  KnL'li>hni«>n  i^f  hn>ad  intelligence  and  unsoctarian  feeling:  could  go  no  further 
than  this.     The  onnnou  cUr'ry  of  all  sects  were  advocates  of  witchcraft. 
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and  one  huiidreil  and  twenty  victims  were  htinged.  In  1662  fonrtwn 
additional  cummisaions  wi-re  issued.  In  Sweden,  tUTO,  obiUn-u 
cliai;ged  seventy  pei-sons  witli  bewitching  them  ;  many  confessed  and 
were  executed.  Then  fifteen  children  confessed  and  w^re  eitecutcd. 
Fifty  others  were  wliipped  every  Sunday, 

Certainly  Massachusetts  did  not  enter  upon  a  novel  and  untrinl 
U(nMai*ot  P^th.  During  all  the  Kuropean  epoclis  of  tliv  dolaoion  a 
wiuiki»«.  ^.j^gj  literature  upon  the  subject  sprang  up  ;  out  of  it  uli  otJy 
three  books  of  eonsefiuence  undertook  a  refutation  of  witchcrafL  It 
was  a  dangerous  thing  for  an  author's  good  repute  and  sometines 
for  his  person.     All  the  other  books,  tracts,  pamphlets,  were  moiv  or 


less  elaborate  defences  of  tlie  reality  of  witcln-ralt,  Whnt  could  be 
expected  when  all  the  leading  men  of  society,  (lolitics.  reli^^on, 
firmly  pledged  their  faith  to  its  reality  ?  When  snch  a  man  as  Bastcfr 
could  write  thf  "Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits," and  thank  Cot- 
ton Mather  for  inforniBtion  of  fresh  cases  and  for  hia  zenl  in  ibe 
cause,  atid  grow  very  angry  when  some  Saddacee  disbelievod.  a  thriv* 
ing  crop  of  books  might  he  expected.  'I'hoy  {x^rformed  an  awful 
work  in  projingHting  the  delusion.  They  came  over  to  Now  Enghutd 
and  were  perused  with  creeping  awe  in  farm-houses  and  towns. 
Clergymen  made  a  point  of  procuring  them  in  order  to  loam  how  to 
resist  the  wUes  ol  the  adversary  ;  —  no  gentleman's  library  wna  ouofc- 
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plete  without  them.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  of  Salem,  had  these 
books  where  his  children  and  neighbors  could  get  at  them.  One  of 
them  was  a  book  by  William  Perkins,  preacher  at  St.  Andrews, 
Cambridge,  entitled  ''  Discourse  of  the  Damned  Art  of  Witchcraft,'* 
written  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's  "  Trial  of  Witches,"  1661,  enjoyed  a  great  authority  in  both 
countries,  because  it  was  based  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Indeed  it  was  enough  for  a  Puritan  to  fall  back  on  the  dear  letter  of 
Holy  Writ.  First,  find  your  witch,  and  then,  **  thou  shalt  not  suffer 
a  witch  to  live." 

A  few  sporadic  cases  of  witchcraft  had  previously  occurred  in  New 
England.  Margaret  Jones  was  hanged  at  Charlestown  in  ^^ 
1G48.  Mrs.  Hibbins,  although  she  was  a  sister  of  Deputy  wotmt^m 
Uovernor  Bellingham,  suffered  in  1656,  upon  no  other  camftiaifiiv 
ground  that  can  be  discovered  than  that  of  knowing  a  great 
deal  more  than  her  neighbors,  and  of  venting  it  with  a  sharp  and 
cynical  tongue.  Her  husband  had  been  a  prominent  merchant,  and 
was  an  agent  of  the  colony  in  England.  He  died  in  1664.  How 
strange  it  is  that  the  woman  could  not  have  been  saved  from  such  a 
fate !  Jolm  Norton,  the  Boston  clergyman,  hinted  that  she  knew  too 
much,  that  she  was  too  subtle  in  her  perception  of  what  was  occur- 
ring around  her.  Michelet,  in  treating  of  the  mediesval  sorcery, 
shows  that  the  possession  of  any  unusual  talent  or  knowledge  was 
enough  to  turn  a  woman  into  a  witch.  Several  accusations  followed 
hers,  but  none  of  them  terminated  fatally,  for  Philip^s  War  was  too 
(leiinitoly  diabolical  to  admit  any  play  for  a  metaphysical  Satan. 

(ireat  despondency  reigned  throughout  the  colony  in  1692.     The 
wounds  of  Philip's  War  still  smarted,  another  Indian  war  sv^nteBM- 
seenied  impending  at  the  eastward,  several  murders  had  al-  ^SI^S^ 
ready  occurred,  the  l>eloved  Charter  was  lost,  and  there  was  {J*iil£?** 
nothing  but  uncertainty  for  the   future.     Four  times  the  «^*"***»- 
sniall-pox  liad  raged  along  the  coast,  carrying  off  a  great  many  peo- 
ple ill  Boston  and  the  vicinity:  the  last  time  in  1690.     Six  great 
fires  had  hiid  waste  the  city  ;  the  last  two  in  1690  and  1691.     All 
tlirse  cjilaniitiea,  by  reducing  the  tone  of  the  public  temperament, 
made  it  susceptible  to  fears  and  suspicions,  and  rij)e  for  any  epidemic. 

In  1<)88,  a  (huighter  of  John  Goodwin,  of  Boston,  was  offended 
l>y  an  Irish  washt^rwoman  named  Glover,  and  in  childish  xheoood- 
sjiite,  aei'ust»(l  the  liarnih»ss  creature  of  bewitcliing  her.  ^^"'**- 
Kinthwith  slie  fell  into  the  eonventional  tricks  and  spasms,  crying  out 
wiieiiever  the  Irishwoman  was  near,  and  falling  to  the  ground.  Three 
other  ('iiihlren  caufxht  the  infeetion.  Tlic  poor  woman  was  tried  and 
haii^eii.     Cotton   Matiier,  who  Ix^lievetl  devoutly  in  witchcraft,  took 
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the  girl  into  his  family  to  miike  a  study  of  the  phenomena.  Sb^ 
could  not  bear  to  hear  tlie  Assembly's  Catechism,  or  CrOtton'a  >•  !ttilk 
for  Babes,"  but  (^onJd  read  the  "  Oxfoi-d  Jest  Book  "  with  imjtutiity- 
She  flew  violently  at  the  Doctor  wlien  he  proposed  domestic  wor- 
ship, but  always  managed  to  stop  short  of  striking  him.  She  fell 
into  the  use  of  incoherent  language,  was  "struck  dead"  by  day,  liui 
slept  peacefully  at  night.  She  had  committed  herself  to  the  trick, 
and  succeeded  in  deceiving  Mather.  When  the  woman  waa  exe- 
cuted, she  managed  to  r(^CLi\rr. 
The  excitement  of  such  repeateil 
performances  will  generally  estab- 
lish a  half  conscious  impreaaioQ 
in  the  actor's  mind  that  thoy  have 
a  basis  of  reality ;  Uiej  are  not 
thrown  off  in  cold-blooded  hypoc- 
risy. The  person  is  really  p(i«- 
sessed  by  his  own  deceit;  if  plnrsi- 
cal  weakness  or  nervous  dtsordet* 
conspire  with  this  mood,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  ])enon  has  b» 
witched  himself.  And  sach,  to  a 
considerable  degi'oe,  was  the  caw 
with  the  liliildren  and  young  people  lu  SJalem  Village,  now  I>BiiTeri, 
with  whom  the  delusion  there  originated. 

The  parish  in  Salem  Village  had  been  set  oiT  from  the  First 
j^i^n,,^  Church  of  Salem.  Ita  people  had  never  been  harmonious ; 
wrS^?"'  bickering  and  heart-burnings  disturbed  its  cotmcils  and 
^^'*'  nourished   animosities  which  mingled  fearfully  in   the  ap- 

proaching tragedy.  There  was  great  opposition  to  James  Bayley,  th« 
first  minister,  and  eventually  he  was  not  settled.  His  wife  was  a 
Mary  Carr,  whose  sister  Ann  married  Sergeant  I'homas  Putnam. 
Ann  bad  a  good  deal  of  influence,  was  a  clever  woman  and  of  a  high 
temper.  Perhaps  she  remembered  the  bitter  feud  in  r^anl  to  her 
brother-in-law  when  afterward  she,  her  son.  and  especially  her  daugh- 
ter, were  swift  and  bitter  witnesses  against  some  accused  of  witch- 
crafts. 

Deodat  Lawson,  a  learned  and  eloquent  man,  was  settled  in  lt>$4. 
suBHi  ^"t  left  the  parish  before  Kii'O,  and  went  to  Scituate.  Then 
''*'*"  came  Samuel    Parris,  a  merchant  of    llarbadovs,  who  did 

not  cast  off  the  tricks  of  his  trade  when  he  put  on  the  surplice. 
For  a  year,  while  be  seemed  to  be  reluctant  to  settle,  his  naUve 
sharpness  was  employed  in  bargaining  with  tlie  parish.  Uut  terms 
were  accepted  in  1689.     The  fii'st  ministerial  duty  which  he  exer- 
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ciseil,  was  to'  get  hold  of  the  parochial  property.  Gretit  was  the 
imlignatiun  when  he  was  lalrared  with  to  give  it  op,  ami  refused.  The 
|mrish  split  into  two  parties,  and  Rebecca  Noiirse'a  family  were  in 
thu  opposition.  Parris  loveil  ull  tlie  [xiwer  li»  could  get,  a  most  ol>- 
fitinate  man,  incapable  of  accepting  the  broadest  hint,  and  not  thor- 
otifjiily  scnipulmis  in  his  methods. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  nine  years  old  ;  a  niece  living  in  the 
family  was  eleven ;  a  frequent  visitor  and  neighbor  was  Ann,  the 
dfln^'hter  nf  Thomiis   PiilnRm,  Sei«eant  and   Parinh  Clerk,  who  was 


I 


twelve  yeara  old.  Parris  had  two  slaves,  John  Indian  and  his  wlf« 
Tituba;  she  was  halt  negro,  half  Indian,  and  was  learned  in  the 
prarlices  of  sorcery.  In  the  winter  of  lHS'1-92,  the  Parris  children, 
and  three  or  four  neighliors,  whose  ages  ranf^ed  from  twelvu  U>  twenty, 
met  at  his  house  Ui  form  a  circle  for  practising  various  tricks,  some 
of  which  were  suggested  by  Tituba.'  They  had  Iwiniwl  from  Cot- 
ton Mather's  acctnnit  the  iwrformances  of  the  Goodwin  gi""'  '""^  tl»8 
other  children,  and  soon  the  entertainment  took  the  form  of  an  inii- 
»  On*  U  UnpUd  10  now  ihnt  hor  paniE  i«  ibc  iin|MratiTa  uf  «  L«lin  Mrts  mad  mMM 
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tation.  By  the  contagion  of  intercourse,  during  these  forbidden  ex- 
ercises, the  girls  became  thoroughly  infected  with  their  own  fancies. 
Elizabeth  was  a  precocious  girl.  Mary  Walcot,  seventeen  years  oM, 
when  quite  young  was  in  the  family  of  Rev.  George  Burroughs.  Per- 
haps Parris,  who  hated  his  old  rival,  though  he  Hved  in 
of  the  ParriB  WclIs,  madc  a  note  of  that.  By  this  time  their  strange  ae- 
ciami  be-     tious  and  contortions  had  plainly  Established   a  hysterical 

witched.  r  v  ^t 

condition  ;  but  when  the  doctors  were  called  in  they  pn^ 
nounced  that  thev  were  bewitched. 

This  liint  was  enough  for  young  people  in  a  condition  of  morbid 
excitem(»nt.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  I^iwson,  preaching  for  Parris,  was  inter- 
rupted by  thoni  during  the  service,  with  grotesque  remarks.  The 
parish  was  profoundly  moved.  The  fresh  temptation  set  in  when 
they  wen^  asked  who  wiis  bewitching  them.  Did  Parris  foment  this 
trouble  for  purposes  of  his  own  ?  i^erhaps  not,  at  first ;  but  he 
managed  to  direct  it  in  the  path  of  his  own  dislikes.  The  ohildren 
began  to  name  individuals. 

On  March  1,  101)2,  they  pitched  upon  Sarah  Good,  against 
s«nih(jood    some  popular  prejudice  existed.     She  was  brought 


(vi.y*i^      Justices  Ilathorne  and  Curwen,  and  sent  to  prison. 
cuiH?d.  ^^^^  justices  and  Marshal  G.  Ilerrick  did  a  thriving 

in  sending  [)eople  to  jail.  There  were  some  remarkable  ci 
in  the  case  of  (jiles  Corey,  a  man  eighty-one  years  old,  odd,  wi' 
tional,  irascible,  and  very  positive  in  his  ways  and  opinions. 
8tori(»s  were  afloat  concerning  him,  which  now-a-days  would  he 
traceable  to  his  manner.  He  beat  a  farm  laborer,  who  soon 
wards  happened  to  die,  and  Corey  was  arrested  for  mnrder.  Xii 
fault  of  evidence,  lie  was  discharged  u{>on  paying  a  fine.  He 
arrested  for  arson,  but  dearly  proved  an  alibi,  —  a  much  suspected 
man  upon  the  slenderest  grounds.  He  was  the  kind  of  person  whom 
it  would  be  safe  to  d(»nounce.  He  seemed  to  incline  to  a  belief  in 
witelieraft.  I  lis  wife  was  an  obstinate  skeptic,  and  tried  to  keep 
him  from  the  examinatitms  :  but  he  would  attend  them.  So  one  da^ 
the  children  fell  into  convulsions  at  his  presimce,  and  writhed  on  the 
floor  in  agony.  Cor(»y  was  made  to  ai>proach,  so  that  they  might 
touch  him,  for  this  was  a  test  of  l>e witching,,  the  children  growing 
calm,  jis  if  by  the  touch  the  maleficent  lluid  wore  dischaiged.  When 
Corey  was  broui^ht  to  tri:il  he  refused  to  plead,  and  manfully  kept 
his  mouth  shut,  ap])artaitly  with  the  Iio^h'  of  escaping  a  conviction 
«'..n'vi.x.-  for  witchcraft,  of  whatever  else  he  might  be  foand  guilty, 
riit.>.i.  .|j^j  fi^^,  conseipient  forfeiture  of  estate.     But  the   justices 

killed  Iiini  all  th(^  same  for  contumacy,  sentencing  him  to  the  terrible 
punishnu^nt  of  i»*'tnt'  t'»rtv  et  Jure;  —  ho  was  pressed  to  death,  the 
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first  and  only  time  of  this  infliction  in  New  England.  When  the 
brave  old  man's  tongue  lolled  out,  the  sheriff  thrust  It  back  with  his 
oniie. 

When  Sir  William  Phips  returned  and  assumed  the  office  of  gOT- 
emor,  he  organized  a  Bpecial  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  for 
those  trials  ;  in  fact,  a  commission  consisting  of  seven  m^is-  eout  oii^d- 
tmtes,  among  whom  were  the  implacable  Stoaghton,  Judge  wUctaMft 
Scwnll,  and  Saltonstall.    This  was  an  illegal  proceeding  on  *****' 
the  (iuvcrnor'a  {tnrt,  as  all  the  cases  properly  should  have  gone  before 


tlic  Hii|>rpmp  r<nirt.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  this  at  the 
lini''.  so  <lr*'i»  was  the  preoccupation  of  the  public  mind.  Simon 
ltr:i.lstri-i-l,  llic  iii-tiiif;  (ioveriior  suiHTsodnd  by  I'hips.  was  no  believer 
ill  wililii-riifl.  \s  lln'  liiiilfi  went  on.  a  few  other  persons  were  cour- 
u'Tii.Lis  i'iiiiiii;li  1"  iisisi  ilii-  tiili',  iinil  dorlfirp  their  distielief:  among 
<-Ui;:\iiHu.  \Vil!iir.l.  Iiiiri-iise  Mather,  and  the  staiinoh  old  Puritan 
M<Hiil\  :  iuiKHiii  l:iyiiii-ii,  Thciina.t  nanfortli,  Thomtut  Brattle,  and 
HoKitI  Ciilef.  till-  iiiiTirliaut  who  wrote  down  hid  opinion  that  some  of 
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the  cases,  like  tliat  of  Margaret  Rule,  were  simply  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens.      Two    or    three  of    the  Maasachuaetts    justices  were    &Un 
niLicli  diBBatisBed.     Men  who  talked  in  this  way  carried  their  livra  in 
their  Imiids.     Saltonstall  soon  became  disguated.  and  left  the  bench  : 
the  rest  sat  through  the  ti-agedy,  umoug  tlieni  Judge  Scwall,  who  af- 
terwai'ds  rend  a  public  recantation  in  the  Old  South  Church,  bowed 
down   with   mortification    iind   sorrow.     Annually  lie   shut   hitnseU 
up  for  a  day  of  penance  atid 
fasting,  to  ke«p  alive  the 
memory  of  his  sad  complir- 
ity.     Not   so   did    Deputy 
Governor   Stoughton,   whu 
never  forgave  his  colleagnes 
when  they  began  to  waver 
ill    the  matter   of  ironvic- 
tions  J    and  when   he   per- 
ceived the   public   r>pinion 
was  falling  away  from  sus- 
taining the  bem^h,   he    re- 
signed his  seat  in  a  pnasiuo 
on  ocoisinn  of  a  reprieve. 

A  statute  BgHtnst  witch- 
craft, passed  in  the  reign 
of  that  superHtitiooa  king, 
James  I.,  seems  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  these  col- 
onial procecdingR.  The 
the  bodies  of  the  »c- 


doctors  were  frequently  cAlled  in  to 
cused.  to  discover  the  witch's  marks,  the  teat  at  which  8ometiin<ra  the 
apparitions  of  two  black  pigs  were  suckled,  sometimes  Sstan  himself 
sought  refreshment  thei-e.  Any  mole  or  callosity  served  the  dut^-tors 
to  pronounce  upon  the  witch's  mark. 

Francis  Noiirse  and  hia  wife  Rel>ecoa  were  living  Imppiiy  in  a  liooso 
that  was  built  in  1636.  Unfortunately  he  had  a  <iuan-el  with  the 
Endicott3  about  the  oocuimtion  of  his  farm.  Jealousy  juid 
Jm^"'  hostile  feeling,  that  drew  in  other  people,  had  for  somv  tiDH 
^"""^  existed.  The  children  "cried  out"  one  day  against  R»- 
beeca  Nourse ;  the  nsnal  disj>lay  of  hysterics,  fits,  jxtssessiona,  took 
pinee,  terrible  to  the  overwrought  feelings  of  the  spectators.  A  cler- 
gvnian.  named  Lawscm.  delivered  a  most  exciting  discouree  on  March 
24.  which  put  the  witchcnift  trials  upon  Scripture  grounds  and  con- 
firmed all  minds.  A  blameless  life  and  H  sweet  demeanor  nt  hor  trial 
could  not  save  Rebcccft.     TTie  jury  were  foi-ced  to  believe  her  tiuw- 
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cent,  but  were  sent  out  till  tbey  t'oiiaented.  She  went  the  way  of  nil 
the  rest  to  Witchis'  Hill,  and  her  body  was  thrown  iuto  tlie  common 
pit  provided  as  a  dishonorud  iiiat  resting-plM^»  for  thesta  unliappy  vic- 
tims. It  ia  ca^y  to  imngine  that  piteous  midnight  search  of  Rebecca's 
pious  children  and  busbund.  braving  possible  detection,  to  recover  the 
motherly  body  and  give  it  a  more  tender  buHiil  in  the  little  burial 
ground  neai-  the  old  bomesteml. 
Before  nlie  Wiia  exeouted,  she  was 
led  up  tlie  broad  aisle  of  the  aivvl' 
ing-hout»*,  that  the  minister  I'arria 
might  uxcommuni(^t«  and  thrust 
her  out  of  the  communion.'  When 
Parris  uflorwunls  preiwhwl  a  d«- 
nouncing  sermon,  Sarah  Oloyse,  sis- 
ter of  Rebecca,  got  up  and  left  the 
meeting.  To  leave  the  public  ser- 
vice undt-r  any  ciruimistAnces  was 
an  unpardonable  otienoe  to  the 
forefathers  of  Massachusetts,  but 
doubly  8o  in  this  case,  because  the 
sister  sidml  with  a  witch.  The 
children  promptly  denounrad  lier. 

Bridgf^   Hishop.  in  1680.  was  a  "   "  " 

gay  and  pl>:iisatit  woman.  antt-puriNm  in  her  style  and  opinions.    She 
used  to  ap))ear  in  a  black  cap,  black  hat,  and  a  "  rwd-jJur-  buj*.! 
agon  boildirr."    If  a  woman  won.;  a  scarlet  petticoat  it  went  '"''^'' 
hard  wiiii  licr  i(  she  did  not  become  suspected.'     Ri*d   was  Satan's 
favorite  tncdiu'val  color.      Bridget's  dreiw  and  maiiiNtr  led  to  gowip- 
ing,  and  it  was  thought  she  was  going  "  the  primrose  way  to  the 
everlasting  bontire."     An  accuaation  of  witchcraft  was  made  and  tiw 
was  tried,  but  at  that  time  it  was  more  didicult  to  convict.     In  th© 
present  tem|X'r  of  the  people  much  less  was  required  for  tho  manu- 
facture of  a  witch.      A  woman  walking  from  Ame-sbary  to 
Newbury,  in  bad  weather,  came  into  a  kitchen  and  boasted 
that  her  shot-s  and  elotiies  worn  not  wet.     That  was  i-lcurly  impos- 
sible, savi!  by  preternatural  means.    She  was  denounced.    As  another 
woman  was  crossing  a  marshy  pbu^u,  a  will-ifwi)>p  waa  noticed  to  be 
near  her,  like  an  imp  dancing  attendance.     That  too  was  fatal,     A 

I   A  f<-H-  ,>(  li.T  .li'si'.'»iliiiif<  tnlety  mrt  in   Rwioii  lo  form  H 


t  It  white  linvu  hiHid  linl  iinilcr  h^rctiiD,  uTiil  her 
it  jitena  »proa,  and  a  blsck  bat  upon  her  bead  — 
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man  named  Jacobs  was  accused  ;  he  said,  contemptuously,  "  You  tax 
me  for  a  wizard,  you  may  as  well  tax  me  for  a  buzzard."  All  sorts 
of  personal  piques  and  private  grudges,  says  Upham,  many  of  them 
of  long  standing,  now  began  to  influence  these  transactions.  When 
Burroughs  was  denounced,  a  strong  charge  against  him  was  that  he 
possessed  a  witch's  trumpet,  which  he  used  to  summon  his  partners 
whenever  he  desired  a  conference.  Cotton  Mather  stood  by  to  see 
Burroughs  hanged,  and  when  the  {)eople  seemed  impressed  by  hia 
sweet  and  lofty  words,  he  explained  that  Satan  often  transformed 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light  to  delude  men's  souls.  On  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  eight  at  one  time,  the  Reverend   Mr.  Noyes  stood 
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by  and  said  to  tlu'  ]M»(»plo,  "'  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  eight 
firebrands  of  ht*ll  han»;ing  tlit*rel*' 

A  commit t«M»  of  vigilance  was  appointed,  and  the  citizens  were 
organized  fur  tlir  purpose*  of  finding  and  ])ro8eruting  witches.     Any 

A  roinmirt.^.  "^'»"  ^^  '***  '''*^'  *^  gi*"dg(»  fouiid  opportunity  now  to  put  his 
of  vijriianro.  (»,j<.,jjy  j,jto  j.^^i,     'fljo  ('hil<ln»n  had  a  very  precise  way  of 

imitating,  half  aut(nnatically  no  doubt,  the  gestures  of  accused  per- 
sons, their  way  of  shaking  tlio  head,  lifting  the  eyes,  shifting  the 
attitiidi*.  This  was  attributed  to  supernatund  domination.  But  this 
consmninati*  a<'ting  was  not  a  mere  histrionic  display;  the  hysteric 
])assion  was  too  inn<'h  iin)>licate<l  for  that.  It  was  a  contagion  that 
extend<^l  to  all  jm'inoiis  whos<»  state  of  health  and  nen'ous  condition 
invited  it.  Several  otlnM*  ehildnMi  were  thus  bewitched.  At  length 
one  i^{  them,  Mary  \Varr«*n,  who  fouml  she  was  dissembling*  ini- 
|M'arhe<l  the  other  <-hildren.  'Inhere  begiin  to  be  suspicions  of  a  con- 
spiracy. The  acensed  ehil<ln*n  turned  upon  her  and  denounced  her 
f(>r  a  wiicli  to  n'roM-r  their  own  ere<lit. 

I  hit    now   thf  end   was  a])pr(»aehing,  for  the  children,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  popular  madness,  began  to  lly  at  higher  game.     Per% 


IGU^j.J 


ITS    UECUNK, 


Botis  of  too  great  tinportan<-e  wer?  implicated  in  their  accusatinnH, 
and  opinion  was  manifestly  affected  by  tlie  ndinirabl<>  rpoorcl 
aiid  (ioracanor  of  the  denomiced.  Mrs.  Hak%  wifr  of  the  nwfttthT" 
minister  at  Bevprly.  was  too  fine  and  g;ood,  Aa  soon  as  ii.i|uirVita- 
they  mentioned  her  name  their  oceujmtion  Iwgnn  to  wane- 
She  waa  probably  aelected  because  her  husband  believed  in  witch- 
craft. 


It  upi><.'»ni  that  the  irdiab- 
iUnts  of  the  inland  towns 
were  U»M  affeclfcd  by  the  flft- 
liiNion.  Captain  I'artridgu  of 
Hatfield  hud  a  miui  «erved 
.with  ten  stripes  who  came  to 
him  to  aeeusc  a  neighbor  of 
witehcmft.  'J'Tie  children  do»oiinc«d  some  excellent  jier-  cumin 
sons  in  Andover.  who  were  prot«oted  by  the  people,  Sev-  '«»'«"•■ 
ettil  actions  for  slander  were  commenced.  A  few  pcmonA  of  impair 
tance  wlin  were  imprisoned  in  cfmsequenee  of  denandations,  were 
AHMiBted  to  BHcap.  Amonjir  them  wiw  Captain  John  Alden,  Imlnii^iig 
In  a  Duxbnry  family.  He  was  sent  for  by  the  ma^strates  tiw  «»  •* 
to  l>e  exjiiniiied.  'Ilie  children  went  ihroufiiit  with  their  ■"*"*"•■ 
usrijil  peifoniiiitiics.  Init  when  asked  to  point  out  the  person  who  was 
atliiotiti^  llniii,  ciiir  (if  tlicin  selected  the  wrong  man,  till  one  who 
was  stiinillDt;  n'Mi'  hci-  sto<i])ed  down  and  whispered  something:  then 
kIk'  i-i'ied  out,  "  It  in  Alden."     Said  the  mi^istrate,  '*Did  }'ou  ever 
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see  him  ?  "  "  No,  but  the  man  just  told  me  so."  Instead  of  dismiss- 
ing the  case,  the  infatuated  magistrates  ordered  a  ring  to  be  formed 
in  the  street  with  Alden  in  it :  the  child  was  secretly  instructed  by 
the  man,  who  was  probably  an  enemy ;  so  when  told  to  point  out 
Alden  she  did  so,  crying,  "•  There  stands  Alden,  a  bold  fellow,  with 
his  hat  on,  sells  powder  and  shot  to  the  Indians."  He  was  committed. 
The  children  prudently  cried  that  it  was  his  sword  which  afflicted 
them,  and  it  was  taken  away.  Alden  was  a  prominent  man,  and  the 
magistrates  carried  him  into  the  meeting-house  and  put  him  on  a 
chair  in  full  view  of  the  people,  where  of  course  he  began  to  pinch 
the  children.  lie  was  asked  to  confess  and  give  glory  to  God.  Al- 
den replied  ''  that  he  hoped  he  should  always  give  glory  to  God* 
but  never  would  gratify  the  devil."  Then  he  asked  the  magistrate 
why  his  looking  upon  him  did  not  strike  him  down  as  well  as  his 
accusers.  The  only  answer  to  that  plain  bit  of  common  sense  was 
his  commitment  to  prison.  He  proposed  to  stand  his  trial,  but 
was  prevailed  upon  to  be  aided  to  escape.  He  went  to  Duxburv* 
and  entering  the  lious(}  of  a  relative,  "  saluted  them  with  the  cheer- 
ful assurance  that  he  was  come  from  the  devil  and  the  devil  was 
after  him."  ^ 

After  the  ill  judged  accusation  of  Mrs.  Hale  several  trials  occurred, 

but  nearly   all  of   tht^  persons  were  acquitted.     When,  in 

inp  of  the      Mav,  lt)l*'5,  the  children  beran  to  whisper  the  names  of  the 

bubble.  *■  ,  .  1       •  T 

(Tovernor's  wife  and  of  souk*  relatives  of  Increase  Mather^ 
Phips  took  (l(M-isive  measures.  Even  (^otton  Mather  surmised  that 
Satan  had  become  confused.  The  (leneral  Court,  at  the  instance  of 
numerous  ])etitions  from  victims  still  shut  up  in  jail,  had  supei'seded 
Phips \s  Special  ( 'oniniission.  Now  he  ordered  a  general  jail-del iverj\ 
The  liuj^c  and  baleful  bubble  had  collapsed. 

Compared  with  European  epidemics  of  the  mental  kind,  this  Amer- 
ican experiment  was  brief,  but  bitterly  sharp  while  it  lasted.  A  mo- 
ment came  when  the  excitement  ran  so  high  it  turned  to  froth;  it 
was  a  moment  of  collapses  and  not  of  increase.  But  twenty  innocent 
])ersons,  and  two  do^s  suspected  of  being  witches'  familiars,  had  been 
(executed.  Two  p(»rsons,  and  perhaps  many  more,  died  in  jail:  a 
good  many  bi'oke  jail,  and  were  not  recaptured  ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  piisoners  were  released  by  Phij)s.  Several  hundred  had  suffered 
for  this  delusion.  Persons  who  were  acquitted  were  obliged  to  re- 
main in  jail  till  they  had  j)aid  all  charges,  —  board,  jailer's  fees,  court 
cliarLr«*s.  Many  wrrt*  t(»o  pooi-  to  do  this,  and  would  have  lingered  in 
confinement  save  for  tin*  (iovernor's  discharge.  The  motive  which 
influenced  fifty-ti\e  of  the  victims  to  confess,  was   partly  a  hope  of 
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aelf-pres^rvatkfi  and  partly  r  BUBpioion,  growing  out  of  their  theo- 
Ic^cal  conception  of  Satan  and  hia  influfiice,  that  it  might  he  true 
that  their  singular  soitDations  wei-e  really  coDseqiiences  of  bewitch- 
ment. 

Only  ono  special  pardon  waa  granted  by  the  (Jovenior  during  all 
the  convictifins.  The  in- 
tention to  secure  Biif'?  con- 
victions ijrdw  tti  he  almost 
a  mania.  Frequently  false 
deposition!!  were  profured 
after  the  trial,  and  secretly 
interpolated  among  the  pa- 
pers to  maki]  the  case  seem 
more  complete.  Two  theo- 
ries were  i)ro|>ounded  in  the 
court;  one,  iJiiit  the  Hevil 
used  the  speetres  of  this 
persons  wlio  wcro  in  Icagiiii 
with  him,  in  order  to  tor- 
ment othcm ;  the  other,  that 
the  spectres  of  any  ptirsous, 

whether  in  Icngiio  with  the      ^''^9RrFV''^<'^^^^^H^B|K'-^'' 
Devil  or  tiot,  might  be  em- 
ployed  by    that    ;>eraonagB 
for  the  ftanic  object.     The 
Chief  Justice  ruled  that  the  first  theory  was  the  more  rationiU  one 
and  in  hnrmony  with  legal  pi-eceiloiils. 

During  the  excitement  there  wore  some  carious  inoidenta,  the  re- 
ports of  which  aaHiime  Ut  be  authentic,  involving  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  objects,  the  throwing  of  stones,  the  itunnith* 
opening  of  doors,  and  the  freaks  of  different  utensils,  »}KVf  of  um'm'b- 
tacles,  rolling-pins,  Imoks,  (uhs.  all  engagetl  in  a  promiscu- 
ous excursion.     A  person  who  waa  trying  to  write   an   accoant  of 
these  phcnoiuena  was  interrupted  by  the  attempts  of  his  hat  to  rub 
out  the  page  ;  lie  hold  it  tight,  but  could  not  prevent  it  from  getting 
away.     There   is   a  remarkable    similanty  in  the    narrativii*  which 
fhiHter  around  diflerent  periods  of  nervous  excitement.     Oocurreaces 
like  these  are  not  unusual  even  now.     But  they  excite  only  a  mo- 
mentary c!jr)o.tity.  and  the  belief  in  them  as  supernatural  phenomena, 
sists  at  Jill,  is  limited  to  the  few  to  whom  they  are  otherwise 


liciiMf. 


It  must  l>e  recorded  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Bitler   that  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  delusion  of  witchcraft. 
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This  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  more  liberal  sentiment  which 
The  awunioa  belonged  to  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
hJUcw****^  influence  in  Portsmouth  was  so  considerable.  When  how- 
iiauiphhiro.  j3ver,  the  dclusiou  broke  out  at  Salem,  the  most  vigorous  de- 
noimcer  of  it  wsis  the  Puritiin  Moody ;  and  Portsmouth  became  a  place 
of  refuge  for  persons  ^vho  were  accused  in  Massachusetts,  or  who  had 
reason  to  fear  that  they  would  be  selected.  The  settlei-s  on  the  Pis- 
cata4ua,  without  distinction  of  creed,  indulged  sparingly  in  bigotry 
and  persecution.  A  stern  and  unrelenting  discipline  did  not  there 
involve,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  safety  and  existence  of  the  nolony. 
Many  of  the  |xM)ple  were  refugees  for  opinions'  sake  ;  many  were 
liberal  livers  and  thinkers  wlio  retreated  from  the  too  nipping  tmd 
eager  air  of  Plymouth  and  the  Bay ;  and  many  of  the  most  prond- 
nent  men  were  (easily  tolerant,  but  not  from  sheer  indifiFerence,  of  sen- 
tinieuts  which  were  not  their  own.  Hut  on  the  point  of  witchcnft 
there  was  a  quite  general  public  opinion  that  a  belief  in  it  should  not 
prevail. 

Every  now  and  then  there  was  an  o|)portunity  to  test  the  feeling 
of  the  })eople.      In  ItioS,  Susanna  Trimmings,  who  lived  at  Little 
Harbor,  met  (loiKlwife  Walford,  who  asked  her  the  loan  of  a  pound 
of  cotton.     Susanna  said  that  she  had  but  two  |)ounds  and  would  not 
lend  any  to  her  own  mother.     \Vhereu])on  the  GcKidwife  said  that 
she  Would  riK'  it.  :in<l  that  sIk^  was  going  on  a  long  journey  and  nev^ 
would  return.     With  this  thn>at  a  clap  of  fii-e  stnick  Susanna  on  the 
biick.  and  the  (ioodwife  vanished  in  the  shaiH\  to  her  apprehension, 
of  a  black  cat.     Then  also  the  woman  won^  the  red  petticoat  wllieh 
was  the  regular  thing  for  witches.    Susanna  went  home,  and 
found  by  her  husband   ill  and  moping  by  the  lire.     An   action 
brought  against  (fiMnlwife  Walford,  and  several  persons  testified  that 
slu»  had  di»ne  strange  things.     Tin*  case  was  not  decided  against  her, 
but  she  was  boinid  over  to  appear  at   the  next  court.     At  the  next 
term  the  case  was  dro])ped.     Then  she  brouglit  an  action  for  slander 
against  her  accns(»rs,  laying  damages  at  .£1,000,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
coverintr    C'),     SIu»  was  wife  of  a   church-warden,  and  it  has  heen 
hinti'd  that   the  t-harire  of  witchcraft  originated  in  the  enmity  that 
existed  lM'twe«*n  tiir    Independents  and  the  Kpiscopalians.     Now  and 
then  an  accusation  would  be  brought  against  ])rominent  individuals, 
wiin  prnniptlv  answrreil  with  actions   for  slander,  and  thus  broke  up 
siifh  pnwe<'uli«»ns. 

It  is  the  nior4'  strange  that  t Ik* re  was  no  ])opulHr  excitement,  for 
(In-at  Nland.  nt>w  Ncwcasih*.  was  the  s<'ene  of  an  incident  supposed 
to  Im'  )>n't('rnatiiral.  and  \\\r  peoph*  onght  in  all  de(*ency  to  have  heen 
prt»l'omhlly  moved  by  it.    Salem  would  have  been  delirious  with  appro- 
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bation  of  siioh  proof  of  SiiUiiii<^  agency.    Dr.  MatJier  would  linvodijijipd 
liis  credulouD  pen  in  th^  blackest  ink   to  record  it.     The  T),*"»uinr< 
atory  is  told  by  Richard  Chamberlain,  justice  of  the  peace,  ^"Jlil* 
a  a  pamphlet  eiitilled  '■  Lithobolia,  or  the  Stone  Throw-  ''■""' 
ng  Devil.    Being  im  exact  and  true  Account  of  the  variouti  actions  of 
nfernal  apiritB  or  (^Devils  inoarnate)  wituhes,  or  Vioth,"  pte.     Iliis 


■o  pamphlet  was  printed  at  London  in  ItJllS,  five  yeai-w  siii*  r  un- 
terrible  drIuMon  M  Salem  had  piueod  away  ;  but  ibu  uicldenta  re- 
conlud  in  it  hapjx-ned  in  l)t^^,  ten  years  liefore  Uie  troubles  at  Snivtn. 
In  the  summer  of  tliut  yeiir,  (.'linmlwrlain  was  living  in  (ieorge  Wal- 
ton's family,  "a  sojourner  in  the  same  family  the  whole  tinitt  (about 
three  montJiH')  and  an  ocular  witueHH  of  thme  dinbolical  inventions." 
They  consUted  of  the  throwing  about  by  an  invisible  haj:d  of  stones. 
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bricks,  hammera,  iron  crows,  spits  and  other  kitchen  furniture,  just 
as  it  happened  to   come  ^^  into  their  hellish  minds."      And    these 
objects  seemed  to  ]iave  a  personal  spite  against  the  inmates  of  the 
Iioiise.    When  Chamberhiin  undertook  to  dissipate  his  alarm  by  play- 
ing upon  some  instrument,  a  big  stone  rolled  into  his  room,  —  not 
attracted  by  liis  playing,  as  he  says,  for  he  was  no  Amphion.      The 
windows  of  the  house  were  broken  by  stones  which  seemed  to  be 
hurled  from  the  interior ;  one  stone  lodged  in  the  hole  which  it  made 
in  the  glass,  and  was  taken  from  it.     Stones  gambolled  on  the  grass 
of  the  neighboring  field,  and  hopped  up  to  hit  those  passing  by.     A 
pile  was  made  of  the  stones  which  thus  saluted  them  in  the  open  day- 
light, but  it  disappeared  soon  after,  although  no  one  had  been  noticed 
near  it.     One  day  Walton  was  returning  from  Portsmouth  in  a  boat 
when  his  anchor  leaped  overboard  and  stopped  it.     When  working 
snpiiowNi       ii^  ^I^<^  lields,  men  found  their  sickles  bent  by  blows  from 
"iToii"?  '***  stones  hurled  by  some  invisible  agent.     All  these  distnrb- 
throwiiig."     jinees  by  night  and  day  were  attributed  to  a  neighboring 
woman  who  had  accuseil  Walton  of  appropriating  a  piece  of  her  land 
and  fencing  it  into  his  own  lot.     The  fence  was  thrown  down,  and 
when  some  men  undertook  to  replace  it,  they  were  pelted  with  aboTe 
a  hundred  stones.     These  incidents  were  witnessed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  pei-sons  who  testified  to  them.     Among  their  names  we 
find  Woodbridge,  the  minister,  Jeffrey,  a  merchant,  the  Governor  of 
West  Jrrsey,  and  the  Deputy  (lovenior  of   Rhode   Island.      And 
Chamberlain  dt'clares  that  he  who  would  doubt  the  facts  and  disbe- 
lieve in  their  Satanic  origin,  "must  temerariously  unhinge  or  under- 
mine the  best  Religion  in  the  world ;  and  he  must  disingenuously 
quit  and  abandon  that  of  the  three  Theologick  Virtues  or  Graces  to 
which  tlu?  great  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  gave  the  precedence.  Charity, 
through  his  unchristian  and  uncharitable  incredulity." 

Hut  the  people  had  little  charity  for  his  preternatural  theory. 
The  phi>nomena  ceased  about  the  tinu'  that  the  Council  called  wit- 
nivsscs,  and  lM»gan  to  take  notice  of  the  afTair.  Walton's  head  was 
briikcn  bv  a  stone  as  he  was  on  the  way  to  be  examined  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  stone  thrown.  No  charge  was  sus- 
tained airainst  any  j>erson  :  the  inciih'nts,  instt»ad  of  creating  a  panic 
and  fnst«*rinj^  delusinn,  seem  to  have  been  neglectetl  and  forgotten. 
Tiiere  was,  indeed,  as  late  as  lliVX  a  i>lace  calhnl  *' Witches' Creek," 
half  way  ln^tween  (Jreat  Island  and  !*ortsm(uith ;  perhaps  it  was 
when'  Walton's  anchor  conclnde<l  ta  come  to  a  mooring. 

ThtM'e  is  another  place  in  New  Hampshire,  to  this  day  called 
'*  Witch  Trnt,"  that  painfully  connects  the  State  with  the  dread  affair 
at  Salem.     I'arris.  the  Salem  minister,  in  whose  family  the  first  symp- 
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toms  of  the  delusion  appeared,  and  who  eventually  availed  himself  of 
it  to  destroy  his  rivals,  or  enemies,  hated  the  Rev.  (Jeorge  Burroughs 
and  drove  him  away  from  Salem.  He  retired  to  Wells,  in  Maine,  and 
settled  there  with  his  family.  Parris  had  influence  enough,  AnwtMd 
in  the  height  of  the  witch  trials,  to  have  Burroughs  ar-  5**oS5p!* 
rested  for  witchcraft  and  brought  to  Salem.  It  seems  in-  ■"«««•»»• 
credible  that  it  could  have  been  done ;  but  he  had  left  many  enemies 
behind  when  he  went  to  Wells.  The  accusation  was  based  upon  some 
commanding  personal  qualities  which  Burroughs  possessed.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  stature  and  unconunon  strength.  His  personal 
presence  carried  control  and  infected  people  with  the  magnetism 
of  a  superior  nature.  His  look  was  very  daunting.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  mysteries  of  wood-craft,  and  forest  life  seemed  to  many 
people  an  uncanny  endowment.  When  at  his  trial  he  happened  to 
look  backward,  all  the  persons  fell  down  whom  he  was  supposed 
to  l>e  afflicting.  He  was  charged  with  lifting  a  barrel  of  cider, 
with  holding  out  a  heavy  musket  at  arms*  length.  No  man,  it 
was  thought,  without  preternatural  aid  could  perform  such  feats.' 
lie  explained  that  he  grasped  the  musket  just  behind  the  lock.  It 
was  said  that  he  lifted  a  barrel  of  molasses  by  just  putting  his  fin- 
gers into  the  bung-hole.  This  he  denied.  He  was  asked  if  his  house 
in  Wells  was  not  haunted ;  he  denied  this,  but  was  willing  to  own, 
he  said,  that  there  were  toads.  Alas,  the  house  in  Wells  was  haunted 
by  wife  and  children  filled  with  agony  and  dread,  as  they  gy  ^g,,^, 
waited  so  long  for  him  ;  but  he  did  not  return.  Parris  ***** 
managed  to  have  him  hanged.  He  was  a  spotless  man,  and  pos- 
sessed a  ruling  intelligence. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  enterprise  to  arrest  him  would  be  a  dif- 
ficult one,  so  an  elder  and  two  constables  were  sent  to  bring  him  to 
Saltern.  When  they  arrived  and  stated  their  errand,  he  promptly 
replied,  "  Oh,  yes,"  and  left  his  family,  who  were  cheered,  no  doubt, 
with  the  reflection  that  a  charge  so  preposterous  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  sustained.  As  the  party  started  about  nightfall,  it  was 
the  more  desirable  to  take  the  shortest  route.  Burroughs  conducted 
them  along  a  stretch  of  country  leading  through  Berwick  to  the 
upjHT  waters  of  the  Piscataqua.  Tliere  wus  no  direct  road ;  the 
track  lay  through  an  unbroken  forest.  The  constables  demurred  at 
the  prospect ;  Burroughs  said  that  he  knew  the  way ;  they  dreaded 
him,  hut  iiad  to  follow,  as  they  afterwards  declared,  because  they 
wtH'  un(h*r  a  spell.  He  knew  the  desolate  forest  as  well  as  his  own 
;nn*s,  for  it  was  favorite  ground  of  his.  In  the  depth  of  it  they  were 
Mirj)riM'(l  hy  a  storm  which  began  with  a  pitchy  darkness  and  a 
threat  hush.     The  men  tiembled  with  the  suspicion  that  Burroughs 
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waa  evoking  supematiiral  aid  They  watched  and  shndtlered  with 
fear.  Tlieii  came  the  powerful  wind,  lieuding  and  breaking  troM, 
the  rush  of  rain  and  the  crashing  thunders.  The  horses  were  nuul 
with  terror,  and  started  at  a  furious  pace  over  the  ground  tbjit  b 
now  called  Witch  Trot,  The  party  came  out  at  length  upon  the 
river  safely,  and  Burroughs  with  them,  who  had  no  desire  to  escape; 
but  the  constables  on  the  day  of  his  trial  added  their  testiiiKH 


r  Itis  familiarity   with 
powers  of  air  and 
Less,  and  always  believed 
that  he  raised  the  storm. 
In  1720,  an  attempt  was 

made  in  Littleton,  Massachusetts,  to  rc-vive  the  witcbcrsft 
iMBiHiin  delusion,  but  it  proved  abortive.  But  the  old  Scotch  ordul 
wilrl^nft  for  discovering  witches  by  throwing  the  accused  into  the 
water,  when  the  innocent  one  would  sink,  not  much  to  bi^r 
pei'sonal  advantage,  was  tried  in  the  eighteenth  conturj-  at  an  inlet 
of  Lynnhaven  Bay,  Virginia,  called  "  Witch-Duck." 

When  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  the  Salem  tragedy,  CottoD 
Mather  undertook  to  sum  up  the  matter  and  vtndionto  bis  share  in 
it.     This  superficial  and  ambitions  divine  wi'ote  thus :  "  It  niay  ba 
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that  errors  on  both  sidea  have  attended  them  [the  troubles]  which 
will  never  be  understood  until  the  day  when  Satan  aliall  u^,,.,., 
be  bound  after  another  m^inner  tliaii  he  is  at  this  day ;  but  •'"''i'*'''"- 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  not  that  ever  I  have  advanced  any  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  witchcr&ft,  but  what  all  the  miniHterB  of  the  Lord 
that  I  know  of  in  the  world,  whether  English  or  IScotch,  or  French  or 
Dutch,  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  m«." 
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The  new  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  bad  no  reason  to  compUin  of 
prcKiMiut  ^"^y  wfiDt  of  progress  and  prosperity  in  tbeir  colony  for  the 
"•"  ■""'^-  first  few  years  after  it  came  into  their  possession.  The 
constitution  of  government  whicli  tbey  bad  establishe<l  waa  sccepU 
able  to  the  people  ;  the  climate  and  tlie  soil  were  attractive ;  die 
vicinity  to  older  colonies  made  it  easy  to  supply  the  wants  of  thoM 
who  should  settle  in  it.  —  exempt  from  the  privations  and  hard&faijw 
which  necessarily  attend  a  settlement  in  an  isolated  wilderness.  Swch 
representations  brought  emigrants  from  England ;  the  enterpriah^ 
and  discontented  in  New  England,  whether  desirous  of  more  roooi, 
or  restless  for  political  or  religious  reasons,  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  that  they  could  better  their  condition  by  a  removal  to  the  new 
province.  The  first  towns  grew  rapidly ;  others  were  be^n.  The 
axe  and  the  plough,  in  the  hands  of  sturdy  farmers,  everywhere  en- 
croached upon  the  primeva]  forests  and  the  vii^in  soil. 

But  when,  in  1670,  the  first  quit-rents  were  demanded  by  the  Pro- 
prietors, there  came  n  check  to  all  this  prosperity.  Titles 
B'nn'ia  to  lauds  led  to  inevitable  and  bitter  disputes.  Some  had 
purchased  from  the  Indians  ;  some  claimed  under  the  origi- 
nal Dutch  owners ;  others  had  received  grants  from  NicolU ;  fomr 
still  held  deeds  from  the  Proprietors  at  that  time.  Berkeley  and  Cai^ 
teret.  Bei^en  and  Woodbridge  were  among  the  latter,  uid  acknowl- 
edged their  liability  to  Ihe  payment  of  these  rents ;  but  Elitabetfa, 
Newark,  and  iwlated  farmers  here  and  there,  who  had  settled  apoa 
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their  lands  before  the  country  bad  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English,  united  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  proprietary  govem- 
mcnt. 

Resistance,  at  length,  came  to  be  absolute  insurrection.  A  leader 
only  was  wanted,  and  it  was  not  long  before  one  was  provided. 
About  a  year  after  the  demand  for  the  quit-rents  was  made,  James 
Carteret,  the  second  son  of  Sir  George,  arrived  in  the  colony  on  his 
way  to  Carolina,  of  which  be  ^vas  one  of  the  landgraves.  A  dissolute, 
unscrupulous,  and  ambitious  man,  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  fortune  that  chance  threw  in  his  way.  He  put  him-  cpum 
self  at  the  head  of  the  movement  against  his  cousin,  Philip  ^^"I'X 
Carteret,  who  held  his  commission  from  James's  father,  Sir  ^^^mi^ 
George,  In  the  spiinj!:  of  U>7'2  the  insurrectionary  party  """■ 
called  an  assembly  at  Elizabethtown,  formally  deposed  Philip  CartA- 
ret,  and  elected  James  tn  lie  Governor  in  his  stead. 

Philip  made  little  fuitlii^r  attempt  to  contest  the  matter  on  the 
spot,  but,  appointing  a  d<'|iuty  to  n-prusent  him,  took  ship  in  the  early 
summer  and  sidled  for  Kugland,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Iiis 
superiors.  It  was  his  m  i^c^b  course.  Unaided,  ho  could  do  nothing 
against  an  unwilling  people  :  and  possibly  he  l)eliove<l  that  his  cous* 
in's  government  would  bo  to  the  malcontents  a  most  salutary  les- 
son. Such,  at  least,  wa^  tiie  result.  James  showed  himself  to  be  ut- 
terly incompetent.  By  llio  time  ordvns  went  received  from  the  Puke 
of  York,  the  insui^nts  wtie  ready  to  submit.  Captain  Berry,  Philip 
Carteret's  deputy,  waa  acknowledged  without  further  trouble  ^,  p„,prt*. 
in  May,  1673;'  and  James  Carteret  sailed  for  Vii-ginia  ten  US"^"* 
days  afterward.'  There  was  no  further  interruption  of  the  """*■ 
proprietary  government  until  the  Dutch  reconquest  of  New  Nether- 
land  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  ;  and  even  then,  though  New  Jeraey 
received  the  new  name  of  Achter  Col,  and  ostensibly  passed  once 
more  under  the  Netherhmd  rul^,  the  real  change  was  but  slight,  and 
internal  tranquillity  was  almost  undisturbed. 

New  Jersey  was  plaii'il   in  a  new  position  when  by  the  treaty  of 

Westminster   New   Netfierland  was   restored   to    England. 

Tlie  Duke  of  York's  title  to  New  York  had  been  entirely  J=«*j«it« 
.  ,     ,  ,       ,  ,    ,  ,  ,      .        <i"  7t»'r  01 

extmguishetl  by  the  coiu|uest  of  the  territory  by  a  foreign  wmuuii- 

power,  and  its  subsequent  passage  to  the  crown  by  treaty  ; 

iiiul  he  required  a  new  grant  from  the  King,  in  order  to  be  again 

the  rightful  proprietor  of  the  province.     How  much  mon!,  then,  it 

I  \Vbiteli,-ii,l,  ]>[■.  r,S.  59. 

•  Hu  iiiinc  tjin't  ui  N*w  York  nftentan!,  nhet*  h»  w 
uinipui:  ihc  farniprs,  aoil  itayini*  where  he  wn  g«l  nwtt  t" 
ilip  >traw."  —  Jminiiii  of  tAr  Laiadita. 
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was  argued  —  and  it  was  an  argument  the  Duke  was  willing  enough 
to  listen  to  —  waa  the  title  of  his  grantees,  Berkeley  and  Carteret 
in  the  province  of  New  Jersey  destroyed,  Jamea  saw  that  he  h»d 
an  opportunity,  under  cover  of  this  theory,  to  possess  himself  again 
of  the  territory  he  had  parted  with  eo  raahly  ;  and  he  availed  himurU 
of  it  without  delay.  He  gave  to  Andi'os,  after  he  had  taken  poo- 
sessiou  of  the  govei'nineut  of  New  England,  a  cominisaion  to  gori^ni 
all  his  property  in  America,  New  Jersey  included,  assuming  that  the 
grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  was  void, 

lu  the  meantime,  however.  Sir  Geoi^  Carteret  had   hastened  to 
do  all  in  his  power,  not  only  to  protect  his  own  title,  but 
Sir  owrc     to  absorb  that  of  his  partner  as  well.     He  had  gone  to  the 
uu  uo.        King  at  once  ;  and  Charles,  before  he  sealed  his  new  grant 
to  the  Dnke,  had  been  induced  to  assure  Carteret  by  let- 
ter that  be  waa  "  seized   of  the  Province  of  New  Ciesarea,  or  New 


Jersey."  and  that  he  had  "  the  sole  power,  under  us,  to  dispose  ol 
the  said  country,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  should  think 
fit."     Berkeley,  whose  title  bad  been  equal  with  that  of  Carteret, 
had.  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1674)',  conveyed  his  "on- 
pnito'     divided  half"  to  John  Feuwicke  iu  trust  for  Edward  Byl- 
.HjBji.        linge,  but  both  his  right  to  grant  and   hi«  gnuitevs  were 
utterly  ignored  in  this  new  royal  docimieni. 
This  step  on  the  part  of  Carteret,  interfering  alike  witli  the  in- 
terest of  all  parties,  led  to  a  compromise.     A  short  time  after  the 
4„,  issue  of  Andros's  commission,  a  newgnmt  was  made  (An- 

«~"  gust  8,  1G74),  to  Carteret,  in  sevei-altj-.  of  tliat  part  of  New 

Jersey  lying  northeast  of  a  line  drawn  from  Barnegat  Inlet  to  Ren- 

'  I*wuii  My*  (HiMiry  !few  Jerttg,  I,  136), '"in  or  about  I6IS;"  lint  th«i«  i*  bo  doota 
Unuou  UMCb  18, 1674. 
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kokuB  creek ;  but  in  conveying  tbis  the  Diikp  did  not  give,  aa  he  bad 
done  before,  "  the  full  power  and  autborily  to  rultj  and  goveni,"  nor 
did  he  vary  the  terma  of  Andros's  apiMintment  to  be  Governor  ovor 
all  the  Duke's  possessions  in  America.  Fur  u  time  alln-ent  well  once 
more,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Philip  Carteret  returned 
as  Governor,  made  liberal  concossions  ou  the  pari  of  his  coimin,  and 
was  quietly  accepted  by  the  jieople.  lint  just  as  his  governnieiit  was 
thoroughly  restored^  the  t-HLiL-ssors  of  Berkley 's  grantees  proposed 
another  compromise,  the  iipiixi'ijueuces  of  which  were  momcntouH, 

A  quarrel  had  sprung  up  bi'twecn  Fenwicke  and  Ilyllinge  with  re- 
gard to  their  respective  rights  in  their  new  puroltose.     I'   ■     ,,j, 
WHS  against  the  tenets  of  their  faith  —  both  were  nicmhera  •naiiji- 
of  the  Society  of  Friend.^i  —  to  go  to  law  with  one  another, 
and  they  had  decided  to  st'ttle  the  matter  by  the  arbitmtion  of  one 
of  their  own  number.     The  dispute  was  referred  to  William  I'eun, 
already  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  their  sect  in  England  ; 
and  his  decision,  after   some   ai'gunient  with    Fenwicke,  waa   made 
satisfactory  to  both.     Fenwicke  in  peraun,  with  a  few  companions, 
set  sail  for  America  to  found  a  colony ;  but  llylUnge,  overwhelmed 
by  debts,  was  compelled  to  make  an  astfignment  for  his  creditors ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  bis  right  and  title  in  New  Jersey  was  hntnlod 
over  to  Penn,  to  Gawen  Laurie  and  Nicholas  Lucas  —  the  latter  being 
two  of  those  to  whom  Byllinge  was  most  deeply  indebted. 

The  matter  had  now  betume  so  complicated  that  all  who  were  in- 
terested saw  the  necessity  of  an  exact  lUvision  of  the  province ;  for 
Berkeley  had  disposed  of  hia  share  as  an  undivided  half;  while  Sir 
George  Carteret's  pretensions,  as  the  Duke  of  York's  secretary 
wrote  to  Andros,  had  not  yet  been  bo  adjusted  that  he  could  disr^nrd 
the  claims  of  othera.  Cailcrct  evidently  thought  it  better  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  those  whoso  rights  were  at  least  equal  with  his 
own,  than  to  trust  to  the  [Juke's  last  grant,  or  even  to  the  docu- 
ments that  had  preceded  it ;  while  Penn,  Lnurie,  mid  Lucas  were  anx- 
ious to  make  BylHnge's  |ir'iperty  of  immediate  avaiL  if  jmssible,  and 
purhajis  also  to  carry  onl  another  plan  of  colon iwilioii,  the  outlines 
of  wliicli  had  jnst  been  ci-niddered  among  them.  On  the  first  of  July, 
lt)7(},  old  style,  therefore,  after  much  preliminary  negotia- 
tion, a  "  quintipnvtite  deed  "  was  completed,  and  signed  by  iirlniu 
Carteret  on  the  one  side,  and  Penn,  Lnnrie,  Luciis,  and  bUMd 
B\llinj;e  on  tlie  other,  whidi  divided  the  whole  province  of  '"'"^■ 
New  .Jersey  inti>  two  great  portions.  "  East  New  Jersey  "  included 
nil  thiit  p;irt  iii>rthe;ist  of  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to 
ji  [mint  on  (lie  most  nortlieni  branch  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  north 
latitude  41"^  40',  "West  New  Jersey  "  comprehended  all  the  rest  of 
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the  territory  originally  granted  by  tlie  Duke.  East  New  Jersey  vs> 
tJie  property  of  Carteret;  West  New  Jersey  passed  into  this  luuMb 
of  the  associates  ;  and  the  Quintipartite  Agreement  marked  tl»e 
first  great  purchase  made  by  Frijiuds  in  the  New  World,  where  th«j 
were  to  found  a  powerful  State. 

The  four  managers  of  the  newly  defined  territory  now  proceeded 
to  make  an  equitable  division  of  it  among  the  persons  in- 
oiwatjtt-  terested.     Dividing  it  into  one  hundred  parts,  and  setting 
aside  ten  for  Fenwicke,  who  bad  already  made  (in  Jun«, 
1675)  the   first  settlement   at  Salem  on  the   Delaware,  —  they  ar* 
ranged  to  administer  or  dispose  of  the  other  ninety  in  the  interest  of 
By  Hinge's    creditors.      And    since,    to 
make  the  scheme  profitable,  it  was  nec- 
essary, first  of  all,  to  attract  more  cot- 
niiista  than  the  few  who  had  joined  tli« 
Salem  settlers,  they  drew  up  a  set  of 
"  concessions  and   agreements,"   which 
should  at  the  same  time  provide  for  tli« 
future   goveninient  of    their   pro"^uce, 
and,  by  its  liberality,  draw  emigrants 
to  the  province.     Like  the  constitntioa 
of    New    Jersey    under    Berkeley   and 
Carteret,  these  "concessions"  provided 
for  taxation  by  the  people  themselvue, 
thi-ough  an  onnuid  assembly  having  one  delegate  from  every  "  pro- 
priety;" but  the   new  instrument  went  farther.     It   pro- 
vided for  a  aeci-et  ballot,  "  whereby  everj-  man  may  freely 
choose  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  honest  intention,"  JiislCDd 
of  the  "  Gommon  and  confused  way  of  cries  and  voices ;  "  and  evetj 
colonist  could  vote  and  was  eligible  to  the  position  of  a  delegate. 
Each  delegate  was  to  be  paid  for  his  services  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
a  day  during  the  Assembly's  sitting ;  eacli  was  to  be  known  as  tlm 
"  servant  of  the  people."     Religious  freedom,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
was  secured  in  the  fullest  sense.     Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abol- 
ished, and  a  sensible  bankrupt  law  substituted.     Trial  by  jury  and 
the  rights  of  the  English  common  law  were  secured  to  every  settler. 
These  liberal  provbions  were  publislied  in  England  iu  tlie  Ijcgiit- 
ning  of  1677.     The  proprietors  invited  and  urged  Friends  to  remove 
to  a  country  where  they  would  be  secure  from  persecutiou,  and  c«t^ 
tain   of  prosperity.     Several  hundred  persona  went  over  that  year. 
In  March  a  company  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  had  collected  and 
embarked  on  one  vessel.     As  their  ship,  tlie  Kent,  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  Thames,  about  ready  to  sail,  King  Charles  passw' 
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b^i'ge.  The  crowded  decks  attracted  Iiia  attention,  and  he  cam» 
aloii^rside.  He  asked  her  destination ;  he  inquired  if  all  on  board 
^vere  Friends,  for,  probably,  he  had  heard  of  an  enterpriae  in  which 
BO  iiiiich  interest  had  been  aroused  all  over  England.  It  certainly 
excited  his  curiosity,  perhaps  something  more,  for  he  iriBhed  th«n 
a  gooil  voyage  and  gave  them  hta  blessing.  It  did  them  no  harm 
if  it  did  them  no  good,  though,  perhaps,  there  was  not  another  maa 
ill  the  kingdom  less  capable  than  Charles  of  comprehending  the 
character  and  the  principles  of  the  people  to  whom  he  gave  his 
benediction. 


«-*tf^v_^ 


il... 


York  in 

niihoani, 


iriiij;,-! 


alTairs  bad  bt-en  tiiitrusted  by  Smm'iBi 
the  pmi>rietors,  wtjHjrtod  the  *»■>»' 
arrival  to  Andros.     Rpcetit  events  irt 
the  i-oli)iiy  liiirl  not  bevTi  of  a  charac- 
sxri^nfton,  H.«  j.rf.y.  teT  to  dlspose  tho  GoTemoF  to  welcom© 

their  coming.  Fenwicke,  who  bad  now  been  two  years  at  Salem, 
}ind  deiiiL'd  the  legality  of  the  Duke  of  York's  onstoms-dnties  and 
other  taxes,  and  in  the  January  preceding  the  arriTal  of  these  new 
emigrants  had  been  arrested,  brought  to  New  York  and  thrown  into 
jiri.si.iii.  He  was  still  confined  in  Fort  James,  and  when  the  com- 
iiiisaioiiers  came  before  Andros,  his  first  question  was,  what  evidence 
hatl  they  to  produce  of  title  from  the  Duke.  They  had  none.  The 
siii-1'es.sivu  gnmts  from  the  Duke  to  Berkeley,  and  from  Berkeley  to 
"llivis,  g;ive,  tliey  iwsrrtt'd,  right  of  goveniment  as  well  as  title  to  the 
>Mil,  Tliis,  till-  (iuvenior  declared,  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  head 
\s:is  ivoiih  to  gniiit  Without  orders  from  his  master;  but  if  they  "had 
l»Ll  a  line  <ir  two  from  the  Duke,  he  would  be  as  ready  to  surrender 
it  to  theiii  Its:  tliL-y  would  bu  to  ask  it."     As  he  laid  his  hand  on  his- 
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sword  in  confirmation  of  bis  purpose  to  hold  his  government  t 
tlie  Duke's  territory  till  further  commands  from  Eng^luud,  the  Frii 
BAXv  themselves  obliged  to  yield  thus  far ;  and  agreeing  to  < 
Tiuqa»-  themselves  only  as  magistrates  under  biin  until  other 
!fel'™  structioDs  came,  they  were  snffi-red  to  procoed  npoo  1 
piomueii.  voyi^e.  Feuwicke  was  permitted  at  the  same  time  to 
upon  his  own  recognizance,  and  directed  to  report  in  tfae  f<4]<il 
autumn  at  New  York,  for  the  final  decision  on  his  case. 

The  Kent  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware  on  the  a 
of  August.  It  was  three  months  later,  however,  before  a 
permanent  settlement  was  fixed  upon.  This  was  the  present  I 
of  Burlington,  It  was  firat  named  New  Beverley ;  but  tliifl 
soon  changed  to  Bridlington  —  corrupted  into  Brellington,  i 
Burlington  —  a  parish  in  Yorkshire,  England,  whence  tnaoy  of 
emigrants  had  come.  "  Here  is  a  town,"  wrote  one  of  them,  > 
Crips,  to  a  friend  in  England,  "laid  out  for  twenty  proprii 
and  a  straight  line,  drawn  from  the  river  side  up  the  land,  whi 
to  be  the  main  street,  and  a  market-place  about  the  middle. 
Yorkshire  ten  proprietors  are  to  build  on  one  side,  and  the  ] 
ten  on  the  other  side ;  and  they  have  ordered  one  street  to  be  n 
along  the  river  side,  which  is  not  divided  with  the  rest,  but  in  n 
tots  by  itself,  and  evei-j-  one  that  hath  any  part  in  a  )iroprie^  j 
have  his  share  in  it.  The  town  lots  for  every  propriety  wil 
about  ten  or  eleven  acres."  ' 

The  new  village  was  prosperous  fi'om  the  bi^nning,  and 
shipload  after  shipload  of  colonists  arrived,  other  settlemunts  apt 
up  along  tlie  river  and  its  tributaries,  until  the  Proprivtora  saw  t: 
plantation  increasing  more  rapidly  in  two  or  three  years,  than  tt 
colonies  had  done  in  ten,  and  this  almost  entirely  throusli 
exertions  of   Friends  alone. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  complete  success  of  the  and< 
Rmxtrd  ^*^  ^^^  cjuestion  of  jurisdiction.  Taxes  were  atili  i 
tT,"Sl     o"  lx?lialf  of  the  Duke  of  York.     In  East  Kew  Jeraey  H 

metion.         Carteret  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros  were  iu  open  q 

Carteret  had  proclaimed,  with  the  hearty  support  of  the  i 
that  all  vessels  coming  directly  to  the  province  should  be  i 
duties.     Andros  intercepted  a  ketch  bound  to  Elizabethpotx 
cargo  of  mm,  and  compelled  her  captain  to  pay  duties  at  tl; 
PuniiLMbo-    York  custom-house.     A  proposal  for  a  friendly  tnee 
i™™"'     '!'*'  ^'^  governors  on  Staten  Island  was  declinwl  li 
**'^™'        teret.    Andros  warned  him  to  forbear  exercising  any  ji 
tion;  and  announced  that  he  sbould  erect  a  fort  "at  Sandy  Poi 
1  Letler  in  Proud'a  Iliiloi 
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to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  his  autliority.  Carteret  declared  that 
this  shuuld  be  resisted ;  and  when  Andros  went  to  New  Jei'sey,  a 
month  hiter,  seeking  a  peaceful  conference,  Carteret  met  him  with  a 
miliUiry  force  to  opjione  his  landing.  As  Andros  came  without  tn.oiw 
ha  WiiM  permitted  to  land,  but  the  conference  came  to  nothint;.     The 


I 


crisis  soon  came.  A  few  weeks  after  Androa's  visit,  Carteiet  was 
taken  from  his  house  at  EUzabethtown  by  New  York  sol-  ,™„(j 
diers,  in  the  night ;  and  taken  to  the  city,  where  he  was  put  *'*™*^ 
in  thfi  alieriff's  hands  like  a  common  criminal.  He  was  tried  itl  b 
special  term  of  the  Court  of  Assizes,  in  May,  and.  thongh  Andros  sent 
the  juTom  out  three  timi-s,  acquittal.  He  was  com]>ellod.  howri,-wr, 
to  give  security  tlmt  he  would  not  again  assume  imy  nutJiorily  in  New 
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Jersey.  As  some  atonement  for  this  ill-treatraeiit,  Andros  eaoortei 
him  back  to  Elizabeth  town.  The  Assembly  was  asked  to  accept  th 
^'  Duke's  Laws,''  but  thev  maintained  their  own,  while  at  the  nun 
time  they  aeoepteil  the  government  of  Andres.  Carteret  tnuisfene 
the  dispute  to  England,  where  it  was  presented  by  the  widow  <rf  Si 
Ge<.»ri:e  Carteret  —  who  had  died  the  vear  before  —  for  the  decision  c 
the  Duke  himself. 

The  Friends  of  West  Jersey  had  been  even  earlier  in  presentin 

their  complaints  against  Andros.     They  succeeded  in  faaTuig  thei 

case  referred  to  the  Duke*s  commissioners  in  September,  1679 ;  sd 

^         I^enn  and  his  associates  came  forward  with  a  masterly  aigi 

fn»<i  \t.  m     ment  which  securet.1  their  end.     It  was  a  bold  and  strikin 

the-  iMlke  -t  •  e  p  1  l-l.  J        1-  •        • 

ifY.-rk-»      plea  in  favor  of  ]>opular  liberty;  and  the  commissiooer 

adviseil  by  Sir  William  Jones^  decided  that  Jameses  grai 
had  reser\'ed  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  none  could  be  rightly  claime 
The  iXike  accepted  the  decision.  In  August,  1680,  he  executed 
new  deed,  relinquishing  all  rights  over  West  Jersey  ;  and  in  Octobe 
Carteret's  friends  secured  a  similar  document  viUbi  regard  to  the 
|x»rtiun  of  the  province,  and  a  deed  confirming  it  to  Sir  Geoq 
Carteret,  the  gnindson  of  tlie  original  gnintee.  But  East  Xe 
Jersey  had  never  been  a  profitable  property ;  and  now,  while  i 
neiglil>or  grew  apace,  it  seemeil  to  lose  rather  than  to  gain.  Phil 
Carteret  imprudently  brought  forward  again  a  question  already  on 
decided  —  the  ownei-ship  of  Staten  Island,  —  and  thus  came  on 
more  into  conflict  with  the  representatives  of  the  Duke  of  York.  1 
tilt*  siinie  time  his  home  administration  was  disturbed  by  quant 
with  a  new  Assembly,  which  he  at  last  arbitrarily  dissolved  in  tl 
autumn  of  ItiSl.  The  proprietor  at  home  were  discouraged.  Tl 
Tiic oiiakiw  ^vatchful  Friends,  whose  own  undertaking  had  been  so  sn 
N"u*h'r-.v  t'O-^^fwl'  "ow  saw  an  opjxjrtunity  to  extend  it  further.  Pi 
^•''''*-  posals  were  made  to  the  trustees  of  Carteret's  estate,  whi 

the  latter  were  only  too  glad  to  close  with ;  and  in  February,  168 
the  (»astern  territory  was  sold  to  ten  of  the  West  Jersey  proprietoi 
among  whom  was  William  Penn. 

William  IVnn  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  a  disti 

guished  naval  otVicer  born  at  Bristol  in  1621,  of  a  fami 
\v.;:i:iiir       that   had    preserve*  1   an  honorable  station  and   record  f 

fourteen  generations.  Sir  William,  the  father,  was  pee 
liarly  fittetl  fnr  a  life  of  enterprise,  and  had  a  capacity  for  comman 

ing  men,  which  was,  however,  signally  baffled  when  1 
A^miriii       undertook  to  beiul  his  Quaker  son  to  his  own  notions 

pref<'rnient  and  court  life.  lie  became  a  Captain  at  twent 
one.   Hear   Admiral  of   Irehmd  at  twenty-three.  Vice  Admiral 
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twenty-Ove,  ami  Vice  Admiral  of  England  at  thirty-one  ypars  of  age. 
When  Cromwell  planned  his  expedition  against  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies, he  was  ap]n>i[i[ed,  in  ltI54,  Admiral  of  the  floet  that  was  destined 
to  cooperate  with  the  land  forces  under  General  Venables.  Unfoi'tu- 
nately  the  Protector  sent  on  board  civil  oommiHsioners  charged  with 
some  control  over  the  actions  of  the  officers.  This,  and  the  climate, 
and  a  diaagreeint-nt  or  failure  of  co{)|)eration  between  the  sea  ajid  land 
forces,  resulted  in  a  disastrous  fuihirc,  and  the  Admiral,  on  his  r&- 
turn,  fell  into  temporary  disgrace  and  was  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
But  wo  find  him  returned  for  Parliament  from  Weymouth,  iu  ItJoJi, 
and,  what  is  nrnn-  important,  a  commander  under  the  Duke  of  York 
in  a  great  fight  :i^ainst  the  Dutch  fleet  in  lOOo,  when  he  rendered 
such  important  sc-rvici'  to  the  Duke  that  CharleH  II.  made  it  a  special 
point  in  the  patent  which  ho  issued  to  his  son  for  the  govcniuiunt  of 
Pennsylvania,  partly  to  conciliate  the  Duke,  who  had  some  preten- 
sions to  the  ti'iritorv  and  was  opposed  to  Penns  claim. 

The  Admiral  died  iu  1670.  Hi.i  turn  for  public  affairs,  and  a 
certain  vivacity  of  temper  and  sense  of  humor,  were  inherited 
by  his  son  Willium,  who  wai"  bom  in  London,  Octol>er  11,  wmi™ 
1(»44,  of  a  pions  imd  high-minded  mother.  She  very  early 
began  to  impart  her  rfIi(^iou»  feeliiij,'  to  her  son,  and  to  awake  th« 
instinct  which  he  had  plainly  inherited  from  her.  When  he  wna 
five  years  old  she  asked  him  A  great  quesition.  "WIio  mado  you, 
William?"  "  Sure  enough,"  said  the  eager  boy,  "was  it  not  Ood?" 
"  But,  how  do  you  know?  "  "  You  have  told  me  so  a  hundred  times." 
"  But  suppose  I  hikl  not  told  you,  could  you  have  fonnd  it  out  (or 
yourself?"  "  I  don't  know."  "  Why.  William,  nothing  is  easier." 
**  Tell  me,  mothiT."  "  Do  you  see  that  stone  lying  there  V  "  "  What 
of  it.  mother  ?  "  "  It  ia  something,  is  it  not  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  But  how 
do  you  know?"  "Why  I  see  it>  I  can  feel  it.and  lift  it."  "Then  do 
you  think  it  made  itself  ?  "  "I  don't  see  how ;  it  is  a  senseless  thing, 
and  no  thing  can  make  itself."  Many  and  sweet  must  have  been  the 
colloquies  between  mother  and  son  upon  high  matters,  while  perhaps 
the  Admiral  was  on  the  seas,  or  tempting  the  unstable  element  of 
courts. 

Tlie  boy  was  sent  to  school  at  Chiswell  in  Essex.     Ono  day  in  his 
eleventh  year  he  pereeived  an  exceeding  glory  in  his  room, 
.iiid   great  comfort  and  emotion  flowe<l  throuf^h  his  soul.  1">..j«uj 
This  fxpeneuce    w.is  not   ti-aciable  to  any  extenial   influ-  '"" 
<ini- ;    lie  hiiil  as  yet  held  no  communication  ^vith  Friends  who  ex- 
piTtid  and  cheiished    these  mental  states.     But  this  first  touch  of 
tlir  iliviiie  prescnci'  did  not  impair  the  buoyancy  of  his  youth.     He 
hjved  sports  and  manly  exercises,  was  overflowing  with  animal  spirits, 
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and  was  fond  of  .1  joke.     At  fifteen,  he  was  so  advanced  as  to 
Oxford,  where  be  associated  with  noblemen  of    rather  dtacvi 
habits. 

But  there  came  to  Oxford  one  Thomas  Lee,  an  eminent  pre 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Penn  heard  him  and  waa  greatly  impi 
with  the  new  doctrines.     Gradually  he  began  to  stay  away  from 
inciinMio     Anglican  worship  because  of  his  love  of  hearing  any  F  ' 

who  came  to  town.     For  this  he  was  fined   in 
When,  under  Charles  II.,  a  mandate  came  up  to  Oxford,  restoring 
habit  of  the  surplice  to  the  students  and  making  its  nae  imi 
Penn,  collecting  a  few  of  his  spirited  comrades,  attacked  the  sti 


who  appeared  in  surplices  and  tore  them  over  their  heads. 
■iptiw       ***  ''is  expulsion,  to  the  extreme  disgust  of  the  Adroitii],  wl 
fiHunouoni.  cherished  views  of  propriety  and  advancement  for  his  ta 
In  a  fit  of  anger,  in  spite  of  the  protesting  mother,  he  turned  yoi 
Penu  out  of  the  house.     Repentiug  nt  leisure  of  this  undomestic  I 
cedure,  and  alarmed  at  Penn's  increasing  tendency  to  the  pccJ 
ndtHMto  views  of  sectaries,  ho  was  summoned  bock  and  despate 
^^'  to  Paris  in  1662.  well  provided  with  money ;    the   fi 

hoping  to  divert  hia  mind  by  gayety  and  to  change  his  habit  of  ] 

Penn  did  not  dislike  it ;  all  hia  senses  were  keen  and  vital,  and 
liked  to  taat«  the  humor  of  things.     He  was  engaged  once  in  a  stria 
fight,  but  he  uopiired  fine  manners  and  a  more  easy  accommodatia 
to  drcumstances.     The  delighted  Admiral  presented  him  t 
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then  aene  bim  to  Dublin  to  look  after  some  family  property.  Here 
he  led  a  gay  life,  till  one  day  he  saw  a  placard  anuoim-  iv„ni,»(,t 
ciDg  that  a  Friend  "would  preach  in  the  Market  House."  'o''^"" 
He  wa3  impressed  to  yo  and  listen.  The  preacher  was  his  old  friend, 
Thomas  Lee,  who  taiiy;ht  him  at  Oxford  to  despise  ordinancets  and 
cherish  the  Spirit.  His  heart  wi\3  turned  back  to  the  old  gennino 
affections  of  his  nature,  and  he  became  again  the  Bchool-boy  who 
had  felt  a  presence  in  his  room. 

The   decisive   monK-nt    of  hin   life   had   arrived.     He   doffed   the 
courtly  garb   and   adopted   the   onlinury   costumv   of  the 
Friend  of  that  period  ;  but  the  courtly  eloquence  and  siiav*  "'"b  >™- 
ity  of   manner  which  nature  had  bestowed   upon   him   he  J''^^ 
could  not  dispense  with.     There  romaiued  too  tlwi  iiicittin- 
giiishable  force  and  vivacity  of   hia  nature,  which  stilt  aomt'timoa 
led  him  into  a  broadmss  of  Mpi^ech  and  contemptuous  iilluRion.     Im- 
mediately surrendering  his  old  habits  of  living  he  became  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  iii<ctiiii;3  of  Friimds,     .\nd  it  WiW  upon  one  of 
these  occasions  in  Coil;  that  he  ivaa  arrested,  taken  before  the  mayor, 
and  for  the  first  timr  cuminitti-d  to  prison.     His  father,  though  dis- 
gusted at  the  change  in  his  son's  opinions,  continned  to  be  useful  in 
getting  him  out  of  prisr.n,  wlivn«ver  his  boldnesw  lodged  him  tlien.-. 
He  was  recalled  honi.'  in  1666,  and  subjected  to  the  father's  argu- 
ments and  threats.     .\  (<i.-voro  atru|^le  took  place  in  his  heart  be- 
tween his  paternal  ilmy  and  the  new  light  which  had  risen  within 
him.     The  light  prevLiilcd,  and  the  nugry  father  again  dt«mi«8eil  htm 
from  the  house. 

Now  he  began  to  npeak  in  Friends'  meetings,  and  to  employ  a 
sprightly  pen  in  defence  of  the  new  doctrines.  In  1668,  ^„„|^ 
after  an  abortive  discussion  wilh  some  Fresibytcrinn  minis-  fifT^^" 
ters,  he  wrote  his  "  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  which  *"•"■ 
gave  such  offence  that.  lit;  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  ctiargo 
of  heresy.  Here  he  solined  confinement  with  industrious  writing ; 
among  other  treatises  composing  his  famous  "  No  Cross  No  Crown," 
of  which  he  said,  "  It  is  a  path  God  in  his  everlaaring  kindneM 
guided  my  feet  into,  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  when  about  two  and 
twenty  yeai-s  of  agi'."  And  we  find  the  key-note  of  the  wholo 
Quaker  practice  in  England  and  America  in  this  sentence :  "  To  say 
that  we  strain  at  small  things,  which  becomes  not  people  of  so  fair 
pretensions  to  liberty  and  freedom  of  Hpirit,  I  nnswer  with  nu-fkneas, 
tnitli  and  .sobriety  :  first,  nothing  is  small  that  God  makes  matter  of 
conscienei'  to  do  or  leave  undone."  He  was  kept  in  the  Tower  for 
M'vcn  months,  and  at  length  released  in  consequence  of  his  clear  and 
po-iitivi-  religious  statements  in  a  treatise  called  "  Innocent^  with  her 
o|»'n  Face." 
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The  father's  temper  had  "  like  to  break  hia  heart  when  tl 
went  wrong,"  bat  he  underwent  a  hard  conflict  to  set  then  t 
A  partial  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  son  led  graduBllr 
complete  one  before  his  death  in  1670.  Then  Penn  inherited  { 
estates,  which  he  lavishly  used  and  encumbered  in  his  impoitaiit 
terprises. 

But  meantime  the  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  attained  i 
p<i»«>iii«i    severity.     Although  Charles  II.  had  enjoined  the  ltd 
oUiMttuu^  magistrates  to  suspend  their  cruelties  against  tliw  Fri 
•"-  and  had  manifested  a  spirit  of   toleration   in   lilnglatKl 

subsequently,  when  under  the  influence  of  his  ministers,  issued  i 
orders  to  New  England  to  suppress  the  sect,  and  allowed  tlie  nt* 
to  be  enforced  at  home.     Mayors  and  Recorders  took  mlranti 
this   mood  and   revived   the    municipal   statutes  agiiinst  i 
meetings  and  preaching.     Wlien  the  King  recovered  from  hia  ' 
poi-ary  mood  of  reaction  and  began  to  have  considerable  i 
leading   Quakers,    it  did   not   affect    the   pojiular    prejudice. 
prosecutions  went  on,  and  the   King  made  no   active   interffil 
Tlio  usual  outrages  prevailed  through  the  kingdom.     Meettogs  ' 
mobbed,  hats   pulled  off   and    trampled   on.  Friends   were   bi 
robbed,  given  over   to  any  ruffianly  treatment,  tlirown   into   '. 
BO)ne  jails,  and  if  they  hod  any  money  were  fined,  in  some  oni 
the  rate  of  £.20  a  month. 

Penn  was  arrested  for  preaching  in  1670,  and  his  tiial  at  t 

Bailey  occurred  in  September.     He  and  his  friend,  Wi] 

"'      ■   Mead,  a  linen-di-uper  who  knew  how  to  quote  Latin  it 
plea,  were  arraigned  on  an  indictment  that  absurdly  chained  1 
with  gathering  a  tumultuous  assembly  in  Grace  Church  Street 
force  and  arms  to  the  disturbance  of  the  King's  peace,  and  did  1 
preach  to  the  great  terror  and  disturbance  of  many  of  his   liegQ 
jects.    We  have  Penn's  own  report  of  this  trial,  published  in  Her 
"  State  Trials  "  and  in  his  Worts.     On  September  first,  the  ac 
simply  pleaded  not  guiltj',  and  were  remanded  till  the  third.    On 
day,  as  they  entered  the  court,  some  official  rudely  pulled   their 
off.  whereupon  the  Mayor  rebuked  the  officer  and  nuidu  him  m 
their  hats  again.     At  this  the  Recorder  magnifled  his  oHice  by  f 
each  forty  marks  for  contempt  of  court,  though  the  onler  for  i 
cing  their  hats  came  from  the  liench.    .So.  said  Penn,  it  is  not  ww, 
the  l»ench  which  ought  to  be  fined.    When  the  Recorder  said  that 
indictment  waa  founded  upon  the  common  law.  Penn  asked  him  i 
w)is  that  law;  to  which  the  testy  and  virulent  Recorder  replied  tlu 
he  had  not  time  enough  to  explain  the  cases  which  made  tliv  comnM 
law ;  and  Penn  rejoined,  "  If  it  be  common  it  should  not  be  so  ] 


"  to  produce."  Pens 'a  retorts  were  so  sharp  that  the  tolerably  well 
disposed  Mayor  orderwi  him  into  the  buil-dock,  a  felon's  dirty  plat-e  in 
tlio  purlieua  of  the  court  room  ;  and  Mead  condu(;ted  himself  with 
such  Hteadinesa  that  lie  soon  followed.  The  jury,  tliougli  vigorously 
bullied  by  the  Kecorder,  brought  in  the  simple  vcrdiet,  "  Guilty  of 
8)>eaking  in  Grace  Church  !Street."  Sent  out  again,  they  soon  returned 
with  the  same  verdict.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  court.  The  jury 
was  shut  up  and  wiitchod  u^LTuiylii,  wiihoiit  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  any 


I  other  accommo<]ution.  The  next  moniiiig  it  rutunitrd  the  sauie  ver> 
diet.  Again  it  was  angrily  sent  out,  only  to  return  with  the  original 
verdict.  This  happened  twice  more,  the  trial  lasting  till  Soptemlier 
fifth,  and  I'enn  and  Mead  Iwing  transferred  to  Newgate  while  it  wiu 
pending,  and  the  oostinate  jury  being  shut  up  without  food  or  drink. 
When  at  last  the  original  verdict  was  rendered,  each  juror  was  fined 
forty  marks  for  following  his  own  opinion,  and  Penn  and  Mead  sent 
to  Nvwguto  till  eadi  paid  his  forty  marks  for  having  bis  hat  rawt 


; 
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upon  his  head.     Such  was  the  tolerated  spite  and  injustice  of  tl 
interval  of  persecution.^ 

Soon  after  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Penn's  father  died,  as  it « 

'l  peal's  under  great  concern  of  mind  at  a  tardy  recognition  of  his  so 

I ,  .  courage  and  virtue.     After  takmg  the  final  leave  of  the  househo 

;  /  Death  of  the  ^^  Said:  '^Son  William,  I  charge  you  do  nothing  agaii 

Admiral.       y^^^^^.  eoi^s^.iei^ee  :  if  you  and  your  friends  keep  to  your  pL 
'  way  of  preaching,  and  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  living,  you  i 

make  an  end  of  the  priests,  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
i  In  1G71,  l*enn  was  again  in  Newgate  for  six  months  for  being  pp 

ent  at  a  Friends'  meethig.     After  his  release,  he  went  on  a  religic 
I  mission  to  Holland  and  (lermany,  with  Robert  Barclay,  author  of  t 

j  famous  ''  Apology,"  and  George  Fox.     His  interviews  with  the  si 

j  ceptible  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Germany  ai*e  memorable  in  the  <fctinj 

I  of  Quakerism. 

Among  the  effects  of  his  father,  Penn  had  inherited  a  chum  agaii 
I'cnn'H  riRim^'iG  Crowu  for  arrears  of  the  Admiral's  pay,  and  for  vario 
t^Tiu^""  loans  to  the  Admiralty.  What  with  principal  and  intere 
Hi- propu^ii.  i^.  .i,i^ounted  in  1681  to  £16,000,  a  sum  which,  in  t 
money  value  of  to-day,  would  be  a  very  large  one.  Penn  propoa 
to  the  government  to  liquidate  this  debt  by  a  grant  to  him  of  ter 
tory  in  America.  Those  members  of  the  Privy  Council  who  wt 
hostile  to  the  views  of  Quakerism  relative  to  the  Church  and  Stfl 
strongly  opposed  the  grant.  But  even  the  Duke  of  York,  with  whc 
he  had  been  lately  in  controversy,  favored  his  petition,  mindful  n 
ha]KS  of  the  Admiral's  great  service  to  him  in  the  tight  pinch  of  t 
naval  battle.  The  Dukc'  might  have  preferred  to  extend  his  oi 
province  of  New  York  farther  to  the  southward. 

Penn  was  well  skilled  in  the  methods  of  courts,  and  Imew  when 
wait,  when  to  pc^rsist,  how  smoothly  to  deal  with  the  men  of  influenc 
in  order  to  ])refer  his  claim.  The  treasury  also  was  empty,  and  tl 
King  thought  he  would  be  well  rid  of  a  debt  of  X  16,000  for  mai 
scjuare  miles  of  wilderness  ])eopled  only  by  Indians.  The  Lords*  Coi 
niittee  of  Colonit^s,  the  lioard  of  Trade,  were  quite  contemptno 

^  Kit:hty  yrant  latiT,  mi  Juno  7,  1753.  a  Qiiukcn'ss  managed  to  get  into  the  Houw 
I^)nls,  and  rrpn'hoiuK  il  tlu>  \Wvh  on  account  of  HOino  fat»hiunablc  excenes  in  diees  a 
aniusc'nitMits.  The  Mnutfilif  Rtrh.ir  said:  "She  was  indul(2:ed  with  the  attention  of  t 
Ilou.si*."  During:  ilic  Fnrnch  Itrvolution.  a  Quaker  |)n>ferrpd  to  keep  on  his  hat  in  I 
tril'uno  when  Ii«>  wax  ])n-sfnt  at  a  >i(tin::  of  iho  Council  of  Ancient*.  It  was  the  Pta 
•irnr'n  oitinioii  tii:it  tliu  Council,  by  nllowin^  him  to  nMiiain  with  it  on^  woulil  gire  a  pn 
of  \x>  rcs|H'i't  for  the  frccdnm  of  rrIii:ious  opinion;*.  Hut  the  order  of  the  dav  was  cnii 
upon  a  very  H'lisiMc  n'niark  by  I{ouos(\'iu.  who  slid:  "He  msy  come  with  his  coat  hi 
tniMil  after  \\\i*  f:u>hion  of  tlic  Quaki>rs.  if  lie  ]iIeuM*ii,  )uit  lt*t  him  tske  off  his  htt  or  SI 
iiwny.  If  the  ilclicacy  of  his  4>onsci<*nce  cannot  yield  to  his  curiosity,  let  hiai  auke  I 
turiudiiy  yield  tu  the  delicacy  of  hiu  couiK'iuucu." 


I* 
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over  the  idea  of  establishing  over  Indians,  and  amid  foreign  rivalrioB, 
a  set  of  Don-resistaDts.  But  a  very  cogent  address  in  CouBcil  by 
Fenn's  chief  advocate,  clearing  up  the  anti^ovemmmitjil,  anti-priest, 
and  anti-royal  principles  of  the  Friends,  prevailed.  Chief  Justice 
North  was  appointed  to  drsiw  up  a  charter,  with  specifications  of 
boundaries,  which  was  signed  Miirch  4,  IGSl.  In  concidom- 
tion  of  two  beaver-skins  annually,  and  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  ar  Pnu^ 
gold  and  silver  that  might  bo  miuf<l,  the  King  granted  to 
Penn  a  territory  of  forty  tlimisand  square  miles.  This  monarch  was 
nothing  if  not  merry  ;  he  must  be  allowed  his  sport.  "  Huru,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  doing  well  in  granting  all  these  coasts,  seas,  bays,  etc.,  to 
such  a  fighting  man  as  you  arc.  But  you  inu»l  pnimtse  not  to  take 
to  scalping.  And  will  you  practise  entire  toleration  toward  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England?"  To  which,  of  coarse,  Penn  readily 
assented.  As  regards  the  Mialpiug,  a  striking  decline  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  father  was  shown  by  the  grandson  of  Pcnn,  who  pnv 
claimed  in  July,  1764,  th:it  fur  every  male  Indian  above  tlie  age  of 
ten  who  was  captured,  a  bounty  of  #150  should  be  paid;  for  every 
male  killed  and  scalped,  ^\'M  ;  for  every  one  thus  served  under  ten, 
(130  ;  for  every  female  killtMl  and  scalped,  $50.  But  I'cun's  des<:end> 
ants  had  then  long  ceaspil  to  be  Friends,  ivnd  the  frontier  influence 
of  the  French  among  the  Indians  was  of  the  most  marderoua  kind. 

The  King  had  called  tht^  new  territory,  thus  granted,  I'enoaylvanis. 
But  Penn,  whose  family  originated  in  Wales,  had  intended 
to  call  it  New  Wales.     In  tho  conference  with  the  Socre-   wiumtj 
tary,  who  handed  him  the  charter,  he  objected  to  the  King's 
designation,  and  tried  to  pruvuil  upon  the  Secretary  to  sub^ititutu  his 
own,  even  offering  him,  when  he  proved  stubborn,  twenty  gnineas  to 
alter  it.     But  the  Secretiirv  fould  not  overcome  hiw  iten»o  of  duty. 
Upon  referring  the  matter  to  the  King,  with  the  compromise  of  Syl- 
vania,  the  King  said,  "No.    I  am  godfath<T  to  the  territory,  and  will 
liestow  its  name." 

Penn's  proprietary  jurisdiction  thus  made  secure,  he  issued  a  far- 
siglited  and  liberal  advertisement  of  the  indncemftnt^  for 
emigration,  which  particularly  addressed  the  Quaker  dispo-  SSiTm* 
sition.  Hia  scheme  of  administration  is  (oo  long  to  rcpro-  ™ 
dine  entin'  r  but  two  or  three  special  truite  of  it  deserve  emphasis. 
lie  <li'i-I:ired  tliiit  he  wished  to  establish  a  jnst  and  righteous  govent- 
lUfiil  ill  his  provHnoc,  th;it  others  might  take  example  by  it.  In  Eng- 
l;iiul  ihi'ii'  w;i>  [iiil.  L'cjoin  fnc  Much  a  hi>lv  expfrimeiit.  Government 
is  :i  ]i:irt  i>l'  i'<-li<;ioi]  itself,  a  thing  sacred  in  \ta  institution  and  end. 
Any  i;iiveniin''iit  is  lire  to  the  people  under  it,  whatever  be  the  fr»me, 
wher.'  tile  lawM  riik-,  and  the  jn'ople  are  a  party  to  those  laws.     Gov- 
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ernments  depend  upon  men,  not  men  upon  goyemments.     The  i 
i  principle  of  Penn's  new  code  recognized  liberty  of    oonacienoe; 

persons  acknowledging  the  one  Eternal   God,  living  peaceably  i 
justly,  were  not  to  be  molested  or  prejudiced  in  matters  of  faith  i 
!  worship. 

Penn  went  further  than  this  ;  with  the  sad  example  of  New  E 
land  experience  in  his  thought,  he  added  that  nobody  shall  be  d 
pelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  wonl 
place,  or  ministry  whatsoever.  Only  murder  and  treason  were  to 
punishable  by  death.  That,  at  least,  was  insisted  upon  by  Chi^  J 
tice  North.  But  while  Penn  lived,  no  gallows  was  erected  in 
province.  He  said  that  a  prison  must  be  converted  into  a  school 
reformation  and  education  ;  that  litigation  ought  to  give  way  to  so 
regularly  appointed  arbitration ;  that  an  oath  was  a  superfluity ; 
also,  were  cock-pits,  bull-baiting,  card-playing,  theatres,  and  drunk 
ness.  Lying  was  punishable  as  a  crime.  This,  indeed,  went  to  ' 
root  of  the  matter,  for  all  nations  from  the  earliest  times  have  ackno 
edged  that  a  lie  is  the  parent  of  a  horde  of  vices.  Trial  by  jury  i 
eJ3tublisliod,  and  in  all  crises  which  involved  an  Indian,  the  jury  m 
be  composed  of  six  whites  and  six  natives,  and  whenever  a  plan 
conceived  that  he  was  injured  in  person  or  property  by  a  native 
must  not  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  but  apply  to  a  magiatni 
and  the  latter  must  confer  with  the  native's  sachem.  The  perMO 
the  Iiulian  was  declared  to  be  sacred. 

Penn  advertised  the  huid  in  his  province  at  forty  shillings  ] 
hundred  acres,  and  even  servants  could  hold  fifty  acres  in  fee  simj 
*'  Still/'  said  he  to  the  Friends,  eager  to  enter  upon  their  new  hon 
**  let  no  one  move  rashly,  but  have  an  eye  to  the  Providence  of  Go( 
So  great  was  his  reputation  in  Europe  that  he  attracted  many  ei 
grants  from  its  countries,  mainly  from  Germany,  and  recruited  fr 
the  soberest  and  thriftiest  kind.  A  German  Company,  under  t 
guidanctf  of  Franz  Pi\storius,^  bought  fifteen  thousand  acres. 

Three  v(»ssels  came  over  in  1681.  One  of  them  was  frozen  in 
rjtfiyMft-  Chester,  and  the  passengers  could  get  no  further.  Tl 
tier..  were  obliged  to  dig  caves  in  the  river  bank  and  live  in  the 

This  was  a  (H>mmon  expedient  with  the  earliest  settlers,  and  at  a  hi 
{KTiod  Penn  complained  of  the  liquor  drinking  and  excesses  in  t 
eavt\s.  It  had  always  betiu  his  object  to  live  in  his  province  s 
manage  his  affairs.     When  the  ship  in  which  he  intended  to  emfai 

1  See  :i  Cicriiuui  pniiiphlet  in  the  lil)rary  of  H.irviird  College,  bf  Fr.  D«Di«l 
L'tMHT nip) Ileal  statirttieal  I)es<Tiption  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania."     It 
events  wliieli  (M'eurro«I  fnini  1683  tu  1099.     At  the  time  of  writing  it  hb  waa  chief  i^ 
trute  111  (ierniiiutoun. 
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was  nearly  ready,  he  requested  an  audience  of  the  King.  Sud 
Charles,  '*  It  will  not  be  long  before  I  hear  that  yon  have  ^.,,1 
gone  into  the  saw^fes'  war-kettle:  what  is  to  prevent  it?"  ***'^- 
"  Their  own  inner  light,"  sud  Penn.  "  Moreover,  as  I  intend  equitably 
to  buy  their  lands,  I  shall  not  be  molested."  "Buy  their  lands  1 
Why,  is  not  the  whole  land  mine?"  "No,  your  majesty,  we  have 
no  right  to  their  lands ;  they  are  the  original  occupants  <^  the  soil." 
"  What !  have  I  not  the  ri^t  of  discovery  ?  "  "  Well,  jnat  sappoae 
that  a  canoe  full  of  savages  should  by  some  accident  discover  Great 
Britain.  Would  you  vacate  or  sell?  "  The  King  was  astonished  at 
the  retort,  and  no  less  at  the  policy  which  soon  bore  such  admirable 


fruit  timt  was  iiii fertilized  by  blood.  New  England  began  by  trying 
to  convert  tlu-  Indian,  taking  in  the  mean  time  his  land  in  the  name 
of  the  <ii>»])i-I.  I'enn  Wgan  by  paying  for  the  land  and  solemnly 
treating  with  the  Indian  that  he  might  thus  possibly  convert  him. 

AftiT  his  visit  to  tht!  King,  Penn  passed  a  day  with  his  family  at 
W'liriningluirst,  cngogi^d  in  devout  exercises  and  domestic  converse. 
I  If  if  ft  thcrtt  a  truly  Oliristian  document  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
liis  fiimily,  wliiili  was  at  tho  simi!  time  an  addri'SH  to  all  who  professed 
til.'   .ipiTii..iis  "f  Fru-ii.is.     tin  St-pteuibvr  1,   HJH2,  he  m-t 
i-m\    ill    tliii    f.|ii[i    lt'7c"»ii',  11  name  iis    imipitioiis  as  Maff-  "^SJ" 
fl'-inr.    witii    ii    liiiiulrud    paiu«;ngur»,    iioarly    all    nf    whom 
ucvr   Friviids  from  lii^i  own  county  of   tiusseit.     Kobert  Gruenaway 


conceived  that  he  was  injured  in  person  or  property  fc 
must  not  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  but  apply  to  4 
and  the  latter  must  confer  with  the  native's  siuhem      "^ 
the  Indian  was  declared  to  be  sacred. 

Penn  advertised  the  land  in  his  provinc'^  at  forty  dli 
hundred  acres,  and  even  eerrants  could  hold  tifU-  ncree  in  t 
"  Still,"  said  he  to  the  Friends,  eager  to  eatt- r  np<in  Uieir  n< 
*'  let  no  one  move  rashly,  but  have  an  eye  to  the  I'rovidenof 
So  great  was  his  reputation  in  Europe  that  htt  attracted  ■ 
grants  from  its  countries,  mainly  from  Germany,  and  i 
the  soberest  and  thriftiest  kind.  A  Gemum  CompanjB 
guidance  of  Franz  Pastorius,'  bought  fifteen  tliousand  a 

Three  vessels  came  over  in  1681.     One  of  th«ni 
brijMt-      Chester,  and  the  passengers  coold  get  no  furtb 
***"'  were  obliged  to  dig  caves  in  the  river  bank  and  Uvi 

This  was  a  common  expedient  with  the  earliest  settlers,  and 
period  Penn  complained  of  the  liquor  drinking  and  exoj 
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was  the  commander.  The  uncomfortable  Tojage  lasted  six  weeki 
during  which  thirty  of  the  passengers  died  dL  the  small-pox.  On 
day  the  captain  saw  a  ship  which  appeared  to  be  in  pnxsnit  of  U 
own,  and  took  her  to  be  an  enemy.  He  made  every  preparatioB  fo 
resistance,  and  manned  his  guns.  Then  addressing  the  noD-resifllaa 
Quakers,  he  advised  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  cabin.  Penn  and  tfci 
rest  did  so,  excepting  James  Logan,  his  private  secretary.  Logsi 
stayed  on  deck  and  took  his  station  at  a  gun.  When  the  strange  ai 
came  near  it  proved  to  be  a  friendly  one.  Penn  came  cm  deck  an 
severely  rebuked  Logan  for  remaining  to  fight.  Said  Logan,  ^ 
being  thy  secretary,  why  didst  thou  not  order  me  to  come  down 
But  thou  wcrt  willing  enough  that  I  should  stay  and  help  to  fig^ 
the  ship  when  thou  thought  there  was  danger.'* 

At  length  the  Delaware  was  reached,  and  a  landing  was  made  a 
^  .   ^.      Newcastle  on  the  27th  of  October.    The  Dutch  and  Swedt 

The  landing  ,  i     .  .-^  •^^^^mmm 

at  New-  gave  the  heartiest  welcome  to  their  new  Gtovemor.  K 
first  act  was  to  naturalize  all  these  inhabitants  of  the  proi 
ince.  They  were  summoned  to  the  court-house  and  addvessed  h 
Penn  on  the  true  nature  and  functions  of  gOYemment.  Tbm  ««^— " 
sions  of  all  the  existing  magistrates  were  renewed.  Then  he  usi 
up  the  river  to  Upland,  now  Chester,  and  met  the  delegates  who  he 
been  already  selected  by' his  Commissioners  to  compose  the  fink  Ai 
sembly.  Their  first  session,  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  TBoMi 
lasted  only  four  days,  much  time  being  saved  by  the  admixafals  nd 
which  was  adopted,  that ''  none  speak  but  once  before  the  qoeslaoB  i 
put,  nor  after,  but  once ;  and  that  none  fall  from  the  matter  to  A 
person,  and  that  superfluous  and  tedious  speeches  may  be  stoiips 
by  the  Speaker.'*  So  the  Quaker  principle  of  freedom  <if  ntteranc 
as  tlie  spirit  prompted,  was  judiciously  balanced.  No  four  days  < 
piontv  una  li^gislative  work  were  ever  more  harmoniously  spent  in  U] 
EJS'E^fi*"  *°  ii^S  *•>*'  foundations  of  society.  Penn's  own  sincera  ten 
^°**  per  was  imparted  to  all.     ''  As  to  outward  things  we  ai 

satisfied ;  the  land  good,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs  plentifo 
and  provision  good  and  easy  to  come  at ;  an  innumerable  qnantit 
of  wild-fowl  iiiul  fisli ;  in  fine,  here  is  what  an  Abraham,  Isaac,  an 
Jacob  would  be  well  contented  with."  ^ 

1  Till'  wil«1  tiirki  ys  s4)mr'tiiiK>s  tiirni^l  the  ho.iIo  at  foity-flix  poondf  ;  one  of  thirty  povw 
sold  for  a  shillinL'.  a  <1tM>r  f«>r  two  Khilliii^r*-  ^)ih>  ncttler  boufrht  a  fit  buck  for  two  ^Bhi 
i;iiii|K>w«lrr.  Willi  ]iii;f'oiis  rotiM  Im*  killi>il  with  Hticks,  ii|>|)arently  loo  nnmeioiis  to  gel  oi 
of  till'  way.  Six  ri»rk-i-o<l  cost  twclvo  |>(Mici*,  salt  tish  throe  farthings'  a  pound.  **  ^Mchi 
by  rart-Ii>:i(Is."saifl  one  hotter  writer  :  "  th>'  In«lians  hriii<r  ut  Mven  or  eight  fmt  hadce  a  ^ 
Without  rod  or  iirt  wv  cntrh  .ilmiidann*  of  licrriii;:*,  nftor  the  Indian  manner,  la 
Tlirri'  wrn>  |)lciity  of  swiiiis,  and  oystcrti  six  iuohci*  long.  But  all  thb  was  trve  of 
all  tho  luoiv  southtTii  wttleiiieiits  iu  the  earlier  vtian}. 
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In  good  yean  the  ffwrner  gathered  twenty  or  thirty  boaheU  of  irtieat 
for  every  one  he  sowed.  A  native  grape  grew  in  great  abundanca, 
and  yielded  an  excellent  wine.  The  woods  and  meadows  swarmed 
with  idl  kinds  of  wild  berries ;  and  the  settlers  soon  had  their  various 
fruit  treos  and  bushes,  melons  planted,  their  presses  started,  and  perry, 
cider,  etc.,  running  from  them.  The  natives  were  always  hospitable, 
wull  inclined  to  burter  because  never  overreached.  Oreat  plen^ 
ruled  in  tbia  province  from  the  beginning.  If  the  Dutch  sod  Swedes 
bad  suffered  from  hunger  and 
Wiii.t..Li  llh-  Umk^of  ll,-T)." 
warn,  it  was  tli('iv  own  fiiult.' 

At  firsl  Venn  inatructt^id  Uii 
Commiaaionera    who 


168t,  to  examine  the  neighborhood  of  Upland  to  find  a  suitable  ute 
for  a  town  ;  but  when  he  went  up  the  river  he  pitched  upon  rtii,hi,hi, 
tliu  broad  peninsulii  that  lay  between  the  Delaware  and  the  "■""* 
Soimylkill.     Ilore  he  projected  a  city  upon  a  great  scale  of  ■qnarea, 
strt-itts  with  avt'nuea  of  trees — some  of  which  still  preserve  the  nunes 

'  A  |>Uiiu-r,  writiiii;  Iwforo  1G96.  gaT«  the  followliig  nUtol  wagM:  CarpuiMn,  brick- 
Ibviti.  iiikI  m^uiiiii,  six  i<hilliii|ri  u  day  ;  nhoeitiBken,  two  ■billiop'  on  each  pair  ;  joutatj- 
tiKti  luiloi'H.  iwi-Im-  ■'liilliii;;^  u  i.evk  auit  thrjr  iliet ;  wcsTen.  ten  ponce  a  j*tA;  wool'^ainb- 
cr", inrlv.'  [H-tHTii  |Ki[iiid;  ]iirttpni.  hUtifn  penrc  for  a  pot  which coM  in  EngUixl  only  loot 
[■•lu.- ;  lirii-k  itinkrt^.  twriiiy  KliiUiiipi  |i<T  (houwDil  of  lirirka  at  the  kiln  ;  hntten,  ■•*«& 
-hilliii::«  fur  »  Unl  ;  nil  nthrr  traik*.  of  wliich  rvrry  runrnvablc  kimi  wn*  punued  la  tho 
|.t">  iiH-.-.  in:ikiii-  ii  ■[iiii-  i".l.>(i.ii.lr>iit  ..f  liu-  niuthcr  I'ounlry.  wiTi-  rcwariW  in  the  Mme 

[■r.'ii.prii.Mi.     All  ^iml-  nf  ( I  iviTi-  miii'li  i-hrajuT  ihnri  [ti  Kii(,'liinii ;  anil  rhu  B«rb»dooi 

fiiriii-li.il  ;i  i"iii.i;iiit  iM^iikii  tnr  rniii.  I.iii-iriii;:  m«i  I'arm-il  f>inru«n  poniiilH  n  yrnr,  with 
nil' .11.  ilriiil,  H!i-liiii-.  Mini  l.iii:;iii:: :  iiiiiirl -.iTViiui*  ii'ii  jnninilii  a  yoar.  Kloatini;  inilta  for 
frriinliii;:  rum  t<iik  ^iJ'.ini.i;:''  i>l  i\iv  rivi>r'i>  •.-iirrvui,  aiiil  on  the  loud  honte-milli  were  natd. 
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of  the  ori^al  trees  —  and  bouses  to  be  surrounded  with  | 
Before  bouses  conld  be  built  the  settlers  lived  iu  )iiit«,  and  i 
which  were  exciivationa  in  the  river  bank  arcbod  over  with  l* 
and  sodded.  The  chimneys  were  built  of  cIrv  stri-ngUieo*^ 
gruss.  One  house  was  in  process  of  building  by  a  tnHii  ' 
happy  name  of  Guest,  Penn's  first  landing  was  nindv-  at  Docrfe 
opposite  this  unfinished  bouse,  which  was  iifterwardii  knnvm 
Blue  Anchor  Tavern.  The  first  keeper  of  the  tiiVcrn  was  fiua 
a  long  line  of  hospitable  Friends  succeeded  him.  Beyond  i 
bouse,  ten  others  were  soon  built  iu  the  old  Euglish  {astuon,  of 


filled  in  with  brick,  and  called  "  Budd's  Long  Row."     The 
"was  but   iibout   twelve   feet   front,"   says   Watson   in    hia   ■ 
"Annals,"  "on   Front  Street,  and  about  twciity-hA-o   feet   on  ■ 
Street,  having  a.  ceiling  of  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  heiglit 
little  cottage,  built  by  one  Drinker,  who  settkd   on  thia   site  J 
seveml  years  twfore   the  arrival  of  Petm,  wils  the   first   liabitatj 
the  site  of  Philadelphia.     Penn  meant  to   convey  to  the  i 
the  name  of  his  new  city  the  disposition  which  he  hoped  vro\ 
vail  within  its  walls. 

In  this  year  of  Penn's  landing  twenty-three  ships  filltnl  wiq 
onista  came  up  the  Delaw-ire.      In  less  than  a  year  eighty  hoi 
oottnges  were  built,  three  buudred  farms  laid  out,  and  buunt«t>u 
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secured.    In  1684,  there  vere  three  handred  and  flfty-aeren  hon— , 
*'  liirge  and  well  built,  with  cellftis,"  and  fifty  townships  had 
been  settled.     In  1685,  there  were  six  hundred  hooBea.     In  ammtt 
one  year  ninety  ships  brought  more  than  seTeu  thoiuand 
people  into  his  province. 

A  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  neighbor* 
hood,  which  only  required  to  be  ratified  before  the  Governor.  A 
scene,  October  14,  1682,  which  history  has  made  memor- 
able, took  place  under  the  spreading  branches  of  an  Ameri-  i^ah 
can  elm,  at  Shackamaxon,  or  Sakimaxing,  "place  of  kings," 
an  old  resort  for  Indian  councils.  The  Indians  met  Penn  at  "the 
half-way  house,"  that  is,  at  noon,  lltey  were  tribes  of  the  Lenni 
Lunapc,  a  nation 
which  long  ago 
hiul  its  seat  beyond 
the  Alleghanies, 
whence  it  migrated 
to  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware.  Their 
tribal  names  were 
derived  from  the  1 
creeks  and  rivers  of  ' 
tlieir  territorj-, 
K!iritan,Asaunpink, 
Mingo,  Navesink. 
Tliey  were  of  a  war- 
like disposition,  and 
falling  into  frequent 
figiits  with  Indian 
ni'igtibors.  Penn  doscribed  them  well,  with  a  fev  strokes:  "Tbfly 
are  tall,  straight,  tread  strong  and  clever,  and  walk  with  a  lofty  chin. 
Thoir  custom  of  rubbing  the  body  with  bear's  bt,  gives  them  a 
Bw:irtliy  color.  They  have  little  black  eyes.  Their  heads  and  oonn- 
tenanc(«  Imve  nothing  of  the  negro  type,  and  I  have  seen  as  comely 
European-like  faces  among  them  as  on  your  ude  the  sea.  Their  lan- 
gu!»gi'  is  Idfty,  yet  narrow ;  like  short-hand  in  writing,  one  word  serveth 
in  tilt*  place  of  three,  and  the  rest  are  supplied  by  the  understanding 
of  the  liearer.  I  have  m:ide  it  my  business  to  understand  it,  that  I 
might  not  want  an  iiitor|)reter  on  any  occasion.  In  liberality,  they 
I'Xiy]  :  iinthiiig  is  too  giiod  for  their  friend:  give  them  a  fine  gun, 
cojit,  "r  iitlitT  tliiiiij,  it  may  piisx  twenty  hand^  iM'fom  it  sticks ;  light 
of  hi'art.  Htroiig  iiffeitionH,  but  soon  Bpent.  The  justice  they  have  is 
]H-('innary.     In   case   thi-y  kill  a  woman,  they  pay   double,  and  the 
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reHson  they  render  is,  that  she  breedeth  children,  which  men  a 
do.  It  is  rare  that  they  fall  out,  if  sober ;  and  if  drunk,  they  fo 
it,  saying,  it  was  the  drink  and  not  the  man  that  abused  them." 
On  tliis  occasion,  Penn  had  an  interpreter.  The  chief  aac 
Tamincnt,  sut  in  the  middle  of  a  semi-circle,  composed  of  old 
and  councillors.  At  a  little  distance  behind,  "the  young  fry, 
the  same  order.  The  sachem  deputed  one  to  address  Penn,  di 
whose  harangue  no  one  whispered  or  smiled.  Penn's 
shieiu-  p^ny  advanced  to  this  meeting  withoat  arms  ;  he  was 
"""■  distinguished  by  a  blue  silk  net-work  saah.  The  sii 
wore  a  kind  of  cliaplet,  with  a  small  horn  projecting  &om  it 
symbol  of  sovoreigiity.  When  he  put  it  on  all  the  natives  tl 
down  their  arms ;  it  was  a  signal  that  the  place  was  inviolate. 

The  confirmation  of  the  ti 
was  engrossed  upon  a  roll  of  p 
ment.  Penn's  address,  with  iti 
phasis  of  the  Great  Spirit,  must 
sparkled  with  a  peculiar  since 
because  of  his  personal  belief 
direct  intercourse  with  the  sc 
of  all  power.  He  told  the  In^ 
that  every  thought  of  the  heart 
known  above ;  that  the  demt 
his  own  heart  was  to  live  in 
petual  amity  with  them ;  thw 
and  his  friends  came  unarmed 
causo  tliey  never  used  wea[ 
Then  the  conditions  of  the  pure 
were  read,  and  in  addition  to 
stipulated  price  ho  ]irfsente(l  them  n-ith  various  articleftof  merchaiM 
Tlie  treaty  concluded  ujion  this  pacific  basis,  withoat  the  exhibitio 
a  sinfjlc  weaiwn  of  modem  warfari",  and  expressly  disclaiming  a  n 
to  f<iii't',  Wiis  fiiithfiiUy  kopt  by  those  barbarians  for  sixty  years. 

Wlulf  I'cnn  wiis  jilli>ttin{j  land  to  purchasers,  he  reserved  a  t 
of  a  th(iiis;uiil  iirri-s  for  liitt  friend  George  Fox.  Land  was  freqne 
pinvliiised  of  Uii-  Iniliaim  by  paying  for  as  much  as  the  parch 
ofiiiid  ('oiii])rist'  in  a  wnlk.  When  some  of  the  best  English  pede 
nils  w<T<'  ili-t:iili>il  for  this  new  style  of  measurement,  they  coverei 
iniit-h  <;i-oun<l  tiiat  tlii>  Indians  wen>  mnrtilied  at  the  unequal  harg 
TIii'ii  :iii  -ulilitioiiul  pnM>-nt  of  merchandise  set  the  matter  ri 
'I'lins  till'  |ii>;ii<<-  was  :dw:iys  ki-)it  in  politic  fashion,  and  the  Ini 
roiild  int>'rt;iin  no  cau*-  fov  feud,  (tnly  one  alarm  ever  occurred  ] 
IKtrting  to  t'oiiie  from  an  Indian  quarter,  nlien  one  day  in  16SS,  a 
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women  came  ranning  in  with  the  tidings  that  a  lai^  body  of  Indtmis 
were  coming  down  to  massacre.  This  was  dire  news  to  the  defenoe- 
less  Friends.  But  instead  of  sending  out  scouts  to  reconnoitre,  who 
were  willing  to  bear  arms,  a  commissioner  was  despatched,  who,  upon 
arriving  at  the  place  indicated,  found  an  old  Indian  chief  lying  all 
alone  upon  the  grass  nursing  his  lame  leg,  and  a  number  of  squaws  at 
work  in  the  field.  No  other  man  was  in  sight.  The  old  chief  said 
the  women  ought  to  be  hanged  for  spreading  so  false  a  report. 

Penn  used  every  lawful  art  of  intercourse  to  conciliate  the  Indians. 
^^  He  walked  with  them,*'  at  one  of  their  earliest  meetings,  sat  with 
them  on  the  ground,  and  ate  with  them  of  their  roasted  acorns  and 
hominy.  At  this  they  expressed  their  great  delight,  and  soon  b^^ 
to  show  how  they  could  hop  and  jump,  at  which  exhibition  William 
Penn,  to  cap  the  climax,  **  sprang  up  and  beat  them  all."  We  cannot 
imagine  the  fathers  of  New  England  jumping  in  rivalry  with  savages. 
Their  methods  seldom  raised  a  smile. 

In   October,   1683,  one  Enoch   Flower  —  what  pleasant  Quaker 
symbolism  in  the  name  —  began  to  teach  boys  and  girls  in 
a  dwelling  made  of  pine  and  cedar  planks.     His  terms  were,  MAf^ 
^^To  learn  to  read,  four  shillings  a  quarter;  to  write,  six  shil-  teninPUi- 
lings  ;  boarding  scholars,  to  wit :  diet,  lodging,  washing,  and 
schooling,  ten  pounds  the  whole  year."    A  printing-press  was  set  up 
soon  after.     From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  Netherland 
it  was  seventy  years  before  any  book  or  paper  was  printed  there. 

In  1683,  among  the  emigrants  who  came  over  was  James  Claypoole, 
author  of  several  books  and  pamphlets,  an  admired  friend  <^  Penn. 
He  was  an  uncle  of  the  Lord  John  Claypoole  who  married  Cromweirs 
favorite  daughter,  Elizabeth.  He  was  one  of  the  Friends  to  whom 
Penn  addressed  a  touching  religious  exhortation,  just  before  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1684,  to  be  read  at  all  fViends'  Meetings  in  the 
province.  The  first  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  was  held  in 
July,  1688. 

One  reason  for  Penn's  return  to  England  was  the  necessity  for  de» 
termining  the  boundary  line  between  his  own  province  and 
that  of  Maryland.    Lord  Baltimore  had  already  gone  on  this  Mtmiio 
business,   reasserting   the    right,  imder  his   patent,  to  the 
ooiuitry  along  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  from  Philadelphia  to 
(\ipe  Ileiilopen,  which  he  had  so  persistently  maintained  against  the 
Dutch   iu   Stuyvoaant's  time.     On  this  vexed  question,  after  many 
delays,  Ponn  succeeded  in  getting    a   decision   from   the  Committee 
of  Trade   and    1  Man  tat  ions  against   Lord   Baltimore.     Baltimore,  the 
Dutch   had   conttMuled,  had  no   title  to  this  country,  beciiuse  it  was 
settled  by  their  people  at  the  time  his  patent  was  issued,  and  that 
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patent  only  entitled  hitn  to  lauds  uncultivat€cl  and  inhabited 
ages.     The  King  had  conquered   the  country   from   the   Dul 
granted  it  to  the  Duke  ot  York,  and  the  Duke  had   conreye 
William  Penn.     The   title,  therefore,  was   now  vested    tn   Pi 
against  Baltimore,  by  Order  of  Counoil,' 

But  he  was  moved  to  go  to  England  by  another  motive. 
beard  of  the  accusations  which  were  rife  i^inst  him,  that  1 
working  with  Jesuits   to  secure  the  supremacy  of    Jonies 
would  have  been  glad  to  reintroduce  tbe  Roman  Catholic  i 
into  England.     The  only  ground  for  tbe  absurd  report  seems  1 
been  the  favor  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  Charles  II.,  a 
enjoyed  from  James  II.     To  his  care  the  elder  Penn  —  whom  J 
had  BO  much  reason  for  holding  in  affectionate  remembrance— 
warmly  commended  bia  son.     Surely  that  son  is   not   to  bo  1 

that  he  rctti 
King's  ost« 
^  -  admirable 

-    T^'  -7  bis  conciliate 

per,     and 
.         I  ;i;.^^^^^^_^_^jr^^^Hgfc.       tlini-Iiing    ind 

■l«^"^M^«a^^^^^^^^^'--       tbebenefitofall 
were  in  neod,  < 
I'ially    Tor  hniM 
of  his  own  I 
still  sua 
ons  all  over  K 
If  he  sougbti 
tain    that 
for  bis  owti  ptn 

it  was  only  on  behalf  of  that  commonwealth  he  hail  foiind«d,1 
be  BO  loved,  and  for  which  he  epent  his  own  life  nnd  estate. 
principles  of  toleration  found  favor  with  Jnmee,  it  was   not  1 
of  any  leaning,  on  Pcnn's  part,  to  the  Catholic  Church.      It  i 
sibli"  not  to  believe  that  his  numerous  avowals  against  idolatr 
ordinances  were  sinc^-re ;  imjiossible  not  to  accept  as  true  1 
disclaimers  of  any  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Cross,  no  Crown,"'  is  thoroughly  anti-papal.' 

1  The  line  (Ixed  hy  ilii*  ili^iiu'm  wa«  the  presenl  boandiU7  brln-Mn  KUryli 
■wtrn.  Tbe  llna!  line  hnttrcen  Maryland  and  PeuDnylTanU  ronlitmed  i 
iliipale  till  Killed  hy  the  ruiiliin)i;  ut  "  Miuson  anil  Dixun'a  ~  ' 


Jtramiah  Ui) 
■  Ware  m  profatMug  (o  ^(« 


I  I.in«." 
k  cucapleM  blo^pbv  uf  William  1 
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But  his  enemies,  and  the  haters  of  Quakerism,  could  not  tolerate 
the  favor  which  his  diplomatic  disposition,  combined  with  his  remark- 
able independence,  won  for  him  at  court.  They  were  less  p^bbIb 
the  foes  of  Jesuits.  Penn  thought  it  right  to  use  all  the  in-  *«*■■*• 
fluence  he  could  command  for  the  benefit  of  his  American  province, 
and  to  have  the  new  persecutions  against  the  Quakers  abated.  He 
succeeded  in  both  purposes.  Before  leaving  America  he  appointed 
a  Provincial  Council  to  act  for  him  during  his  absence ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  disputes  arose  which  caused  him  much  anxiety.  He 
could  not  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the  Assembly  to  restrain  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  withhold  them  altogether  from  the  Indi- 
ans. His  officers  committed  manyextortions  in  the  sale  of  his  lands. 
He  experienced  great  difficulty  in  collecting  his  quit-rents,  and  was 
seriously  embarrassed  by  the  great  outlay  which  he  had  made :  **  Six 
thousand  pounds  out  of  pocket,**  he  said  repeatedly. 

At  the  revolution  of  1688,  he  fell  under  serious  suspicion  of  aiding 
in  the  plots  for  the  return  of  James  II.  Once  he  was  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Lords  of  Council,  and,  at  his  own  request,  was 
taken  before  the  King.  A  letter  had  been  written  him  by  James, 
and  when  examined  in  regard  to  it,  he  could  not,  he  said,  prevent 
him  from  writing  to  him  ;  but  if  that  brought  him  under  a  suspicion 
of  plotting  for  a  restoration,  it  did  not  compel  him  to  violate  his  duty 
to  the  stiite.  The  King  seemed  satisfied  with  his  defence,  and  he  was 
not  agiiin  molested.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  proper,  bowever,  to 
leavt'  the  kingdom  while  under  such  suspicion,  and  he  remained  in 
En^Uiiul. 

During  this  tinu^  he  was  pained  by  the  accounts  sent  to  him  of  the 
dissensions  in  his  province.  The  three  lower  counties  on  the  fi^nn- 
IX»laware,  called  the  '"  Temtories,"  had  insisted  on  a  sepa-  JJJ^JiSj? 
nite  government,  and  to  this  he  reluctantly  assented.  Other  ***^p* 
ditliculties  occurred,  relating  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  Friends. 
These  were  chiefly  fomented  by  George  Keith,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  principal  of  the  Friends'  public  school  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  established  in  1689.  The  court  took  advantage  of  these 
disturbances  to  de()ose  Penn  from  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
aiiotlier  govt^riior  was  sent  out,  who  administered  affairs  till  Penn  was 
reinstiited  in  IGIU,  having  shown  the  hoUowness  of  the  charges 
against  himself  and  reestablished  old  feelings  of  amity  with  the  sus- 

♦•^s;iry  to  lufot  tlir  various  oharp»j»  hntn^ht  u^ainst  him  by  Macaulay,  in  }\\<  Ilitiorif  of 
l-.nsnttil.  A  <M)in|»l»»tr  n-futjition  of  tlu»m  may  b«»  found  iu  u  I*r(>fa<*o  to  Clarkson'ii  Z^'/e 
"t  /'"in,  hy  William  K.  For^ftT.  tlif  Knirlish  Htutosman  ;  in  Th^  Lifr  of  William  P^nn^  by 
Safuml  K.  .laniM'v  ;  in  a  I  h  h  ncf  nf'  William  /Vnn,  bv  Ilonrv  Fairbairn  :  an<l  in  Dixon  *« 
/.//'  '>//'/ NN.  wliiiMi  on  tlii>  point,  at  IciiMt.  may  be  conudered  as  an  authority.  The  evi- 
«)t'i)<«>  i<4  ani{>h>.  and  wuuld  Im*  atrt'pCed  iu  any  court  of  juHtice. 
Vol..  II.  32 
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picious  party  in  the  Sodety.  The  new  Governor,  Fletcher,  who  vh 
also  Governor  of  New  York,  had,  in  the  meantime,  with  the  usual 
fatal  facility  of  royul  governors,  quarrelled  with  the  AHaembly  uid 
retired  in  disgust  to  New  York. 

Penn  mitde  his  defence  and  explanation  before  the  Council  in  169S; 
Ui>  niun-  ^^  reinstatement  in  the  proprietary  government  took  pl«ce 
tioD.  jjj  ^Qgiigt,  1694.     While    he  was   preparing  to  return  he 

appointed  his  cousin,  Colonel  Markham,  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
])rovince,  his  friend  Thomas  Lloyd,  who  had  been  his  Deputy  for  lome 
time,  having  i-ecently  died.  Markliam'a  administration  waa,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory,  and  there  was  little  for  several  years  to  disturb 
the  tninquillity  and  iirosperity  of  the  colony,  which  already  contained 
20,000  |>euple.  I'enn  purmitted  his  private  affairs  to  retain  bim  in 
England  till  WM,  when  he  once  more  sailed  for  America  with  hia 
family,  with  the  firm  intention  of  remaining  there  for  the  rest  of  hie 
days. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

The   Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Sbttlemskt  of  LouiftiAVA, — 
French  Mishionaries  and  IIuntkri}.  —  Discovkrt  of  Ohio,  Imdiaxa,  axd  OTBUt 

NOKTHWEHTERN    STATES. — ThE   PoLICY   OF   COLBKRT  AND  TaLON.  —  DiSCOVBBT  OV 

THE  UrrEK  Lake8.  —  Congress  of  Native  Tribes  at  Mackinac. — Mabqubttb 

AND  JoLIET   sail   FOR  THE    DISCOVERY   OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI. — FbBXCU  CoLONT  OV 

169U. —  D'Ibekville  and  his  Brothers. — Biloxi  and  Potbbtt  Poibt. — Wab 
OP  Succession.  —  Pensacola.  —  Mines.  —  Crozat's  Grant. 


The  English  and  Dutch  settlers,  to  whose  history  this  yolume  has 
thus  far  been  for  the  most  part  devoted,  never  showed  any  disposition 
to  make  permanent  homes  with  the  aborigines.  Their  efforts  to 
Christianize  them  were  made  loyally,  but  did  not  include  life  in  their 
wigwams  or  villages.  Even  the  hunter  or  trapper  of  English  blood, 
who  brought  furs  from  the  frontier  to  the  sea,  was  not  a  man  who  bad 
ciirried  on  his  bunting  or  trapping  in  league  with  the  natives.  He 
had  lived  in  a  solitary  hut,  or  he  had  made  his  excursions  from  a  fron- 
tier village. 

From  the  very  beginning,  however,  a 
different  disposition  showed  it- 


self in  the  French  colonies  of  £5^2?!? 
Acadie  and  of  Canada.    When  itS^lm 


the  white  population  of  Canada 
was  not  more  than  three  hundred  per- 
sons, a  considerable  number  of  those  per- 
sons were  living  in  the  villages  of  the 
Hurons,^  whose  homes  were  then  further 
to  the  east  than  that  great  lake  which 

Tctrm  of  tho   Huron*  {from    La  Hontan).  ,n_    •  o  m  a\^ 

now  preserves  tneir  name.    Some  of  these 
Fniu'lmicii  \vt*n'!  traih^rs  for  furs,  some  were  priests,  at  first  of  the 

^  rin'  liaiitlfiil  iif  \Vyaii(l«»ts,  now  in  KauiML'^,  n'prejM'ntn  the  jrreat  triU*  «>f  IIuroDH.  The 
."jH  lliii.;  Viinlat  is  tin-  larlier  form.  St'o  (i:ill:itinV  Sifnopsis.  Tho  woni  "  Ilaron  "  is 
itM  It   lint    IiMii.tn  lull  FriMuh.  tU'rivcd  from  the  Fruuch  word  hurt,  meauiuf;  a  rough  mane 

•  r  lit  a<l  "t"  hair. 
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R^coUet  order,  afterwarda  of  tlie  fraternity  of  Jesuits.  It  was  by  Micb 
ti-ailei-a  and  missionaries  that  several  of  the  western  States  of  tbu 
Auiitrieaii  Uuluu  were  lirst  opened  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe. 

The  great  Chainplaiu,  from  whom  the  real  history  of  Canada  be- 
gins, arrived  iu  Quebec  ou  the  3d  of  July,  1608,  only  a  year  after  tbe 
rnn^ii  Ilia-  tit^ttlement  at  Jamestown.'  In  1616  he  discovered  Lake  On- 
n«n.  tario,  and   Luke   Nipissing.      He   preased   his  uxploratiooa 

westward,  and  recent  research  has  shown  that  us  early  ae  1634,  Jean 
Nicollet,  a  Frencliuiaii  who  hud  become  an  Indian  in  all  his  habits, 
visited,  in  tliu  course  of  hh  western  ti'avets,  the  region  which  we  uuw 
know  as  Wisconsin.  These  were  pioneer  adventures.  NicoUet  was 
himself  a  sincere  Catholic.  He  and  other  pioneers  werti  followed,  u 
early  as  the  year  11140,  by  the  Fathers  Chaumonot  and  BriSbtBof,  who 


lasUnl  alxng  the  northtrrn 
shore  of  the  State  of  Obiu, 
and  t\w  eastern  shore  of 
Michigan  as  far  as  ths 
Straits  of  Miu'kiiiac.  Id 
1(3.^^,  two  young  traders, 
who  pushed  their  vxplom- 
tions  farther  west,  joinB<l  a  tribe  of  Indians,  with  whom  they  went  » 
far  west  ujMin  Ltikv  Superior,  that  they  heai-d  for  Uie  first  tiinu  uf  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Sioux,  whose  conflicts  against  the  whites  occupy  the 
journals  evf  u  as  lat«  lis  our  day.  At  that  time,  the  Stnnx  ap]wurml  Ui 
these  travellers  a  powerful  nation,  of  more  gentle  manners  than  th« 
eust4;rn  Indians,  whom  they  had  known  before.  The  Preucbmen  re- 
ported that  they  were  not  cruel  to  tlieir  prisoners,  and  that  they  woi^ 
1  Svc  vul.  I.,  p.  an. 
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shipped  one  God.'  These  pioneen  returned  to  Mootreal  in  the  spring 
of  1660,  with  sixteen  canoes  packed  with  furs.  In  these  movements, 
dictated  now  by  adventure,  now  by  reli^ous  zeal,  and  often  by  both 
combined,  our  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  were  first  visited  by  the  whites.  Perhaps  it  woold 
be  too  much  to  say,  in  all  cases,  that  tboae  who  made  these  explo- 
rations' were  what  we  should  call  civilized  men. 

In  the  summer  of  1660  Father  Mesnard  took  with  him  some  In- 
dians of  the  Algonkin  race,  and  founded  a  new  minion.     He  „ 
established  himself  ut  first  at  a  point  on  the  southern  shore  ^JQ^ 
of    Lake   Superior   wbidt  is   still 
known  as  Chagwamegan,'  the  name  it  then 
bore.     Mesnard,  however,  on  the  invitaUon 
of  the  Hurons,  returned  to  the  we«tem  bay 
of  Lake   Huron,  where  he  lost  hia  life  in 
ne  unknown  way.     In  1665,  Father  Al- 
I  lonez  established  a  miaaion  at  the  same  ptnnt, 
'  and  was  able  to  preach  in  the  Algonkin  lan- 
guage to  twelve  or  fifteen  different  tribes. 
The  same  language  ia  still  osed  by  the  Chip- 
pew  ays  of  that  region. 
'      Tlie  Jeauit  writers  say  that  the  fame  d 
Fittlter  AUouez  extended  even  to  the  Sioux,  and  that  they  f^,,,^ 
told  him    of  the  prairies  on  the  banks  of  the  Misuasipjn.  ^'^ 
Fiitlier  Dablon,  another  missionary,  learned  of  the  Miasiasippi  from  a 
map  which  the  Sioux  drew  for  him,  and  as  early 
lis  1669  proposed  to  himself  an  expedition  to 
iliscover  it.     With  Father  AUoues  he  went  as  ^' 
far  ■.\a  the  Fox  River,  and  learned  that  the  Wis- 
conHiu  River,  of  the  present  State  of  Wiscomin, 
wau  uiM^  of  the  afflufiits  of  tlie  Mississippi. 

Mfiinwhile  the  genius  of  Colbert  in  France  1 
hiul  itpprehendfd  the  value  of  the  Frendi  ea 
tiibliMlimeiit  in  Canndii.  He  waa  beginning  t 
undo  the  niifoituiiati!  results  of  the  narrower 
[Mility  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy,  -'win  Talon,  who  had  gained  the 
favor  of  the  kinjj  in  Fnince,  whs  entrusted 
wiiii  till-  i)viTsii;lit  of  ■•iiinmcri'i'  in  <^muda.    Hh  arranged  agreatcoun- 


11  el  th«  SiHii  If'*' 
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uU  of  IndiHiis  at  thu  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  toot  of  Lake  Superior,  ia 
ll3Tl.    Nicolas  Porrot,  who  knew  tbeii*  languages  and  oustoms, 
iiMB  coiiD-     convened  tlie  asaembly.    It  is  in  the  report  of  this  council  that 
Uie  name  '•  Chicago  "  first  appears  in  litOTuturu.     M.  de  Sl 
Louason  represented  Louis  XIV.     Ho  found  here  the  chiefs  of  tribes 
as  distant  as  Hudson's  Hay  on  the  I'Sist,  and  tlie  heiul  of  Lftke  Supe- 
rior and  Liiko  Michigan  on   thV  wo»l 
and  Boutli.     Jn  the  joint  hypvrlule  of 
French  geniun  and  ttie  Indian  dinlevl 
he  describctl  tlie  glories  of  L*  ^and 
Monarqiie.      The  cbiefe  declared  that 
they  asked  fur  no  other  father  than 
SignHur*  B>  joii.i  jjjg  gxaaX  Chinonthio  '  of  tlie  Ffuim^. 

A  cross  was  erected,  to  which  the  Anus  of  France  was  fasti'ned,  and 
possession  was  assumed  in  the  name  of  the  French  crown. 


^ 
^ 


i  1 
Louis  Joliet  had  been  sent  fnnn 
France  to  Count  Frontenac,  th.' 
governor  of  Canada,  as  a  proper 
person  to  attempt  the  discovery, 
uverhiiid,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Talon  had  already  suggested  in 
France,  the  appointment  of  Poulet.  a  captain  of  Dieppe,  (or  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  Piicifio  by  way  of  the  Strnita  of  MitgelLau.     Fatfaw 

'  The  luune  linger*  anmnt;  the  Indiuu  of  [ba  St.  lAwranM.  In  the  ilepudtioc  of  Cbari** 
Smkonharowiur,  uf  CaauhiMwiiirii.  takrn  e«  drlcriiiiiin  wb*th»r  K*!.  Ktnuftf'  WlUiaw* 
ahonld  or  ■hould  not  be  known  no  Kins  I-onJi  XVIl.  wn  of  Uuii  XVL.  tMi  htdiat 
uty*.  "  Man;  JnciilmiU  uf  his  vuuili  w.iutil  mniK'g  th«  thougbt  of  hi*  biiBc  thv  *«(i  of  tht 
great  Anoalhiea  "     Swoni  to  April  lit,  ISftS. 
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Marquette,  who  bad  already  gone  as  far  as  Wisconsin  as  a  miBUonary, 
joined  Joliet,  and,  in  1678,  they  started  on  the  expedition  in  ibiqaMM>, 
wbicb,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  souice  and  course  of  the  Mis-  *"f**- 
siasippi  were  discovered  by  Europeans.  Of  the  discoTery  of  its  mouth 
by  the  adventurous  Spaniards,  and  part  of  the  region  above,  the  his- 
tory is  ah-eady  told  in  an  earlier  chapter.' 

In  this  eventful  voyage,  the  first  in  which  civilized  men  navigated 
a  large  part  of  the  course  of  a  nver,  which  has  since  become  the  high- 
way uf  half  a  nation,  Marquette  and 
Joliet  descended  the  Mississippi  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
They  satisfied  themselves   that  they 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  wishing  to  avoid  any 
collision  with  the  Spaniards  returned 
to  Ciinada.     We  have  a  charming  ac- 
count of  the  enterprise  by  Marquette 
himself,  which  was  published  in  Paris 
in   1681.     The   voyagers    passed    up 
Green  Bay,  and  the  F'ox  River.    Near 
the  head  of  the  Bay  was  the  most  ad- 
vanced FVench  station,  and  here  they 
bade  their  compatriots  good-by.     The 
Indian  village  there  was  made  up  of 
Miamis,   Muscuiitins,  and   Kickapooe, 
of  whom  the  priestd  nited  the  Miamis 
most  highly  tor  eivility.     The  travel- 
lers saw,  with  ploustire,  a  cross,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  viU 
hige,   and   was   adorned   by   the  devotion   of  the  natives. 
They    iuldruseed    the    assembly   of   them,   explfuned    their  Mtu 
objf^ct,  and  enlisted   two  Miami  guides,  who  should  show 
them  the  difficult  passage  by  which  to  cross  from  the  Fox  to  the  Wis- 
vuimin  Kiver ;  from  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those  flowifag 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  channel  of  the  river  was  so  choked 
with  wild  rice,  thiit  the  Frenchmen  could  not  have  found  its  course 
without  suL'h  help.     A  ]):is3age  of  little  more  than  a  mile  brou^t  the 
cx|}l<ii'ei'M  tu  (he.  witters  of  the  Wisconsin.     The  two  giudes  there  left 
tll(^  party  of  rteven  Frt-nehinon  ulone  on  these  strange  waters,  five  or 
.fix   liuiiili'i'd  leai^ui'M  fnuii  Quebec,  according  to  Miirquette's  calcula- 
tion, to  i:(k<'  till-  sti'LMiti  which  woiihl  bear  them  into  lands  wholly 
iirw.     Man|iiftte'.s  own  map  preserves,  with  curious  accuracy,  their 
roiiti'  ill  Wisvonitin.  thron^li   the  coitnty  nf  Portage,  which  takes  its 
■  Si-e  cUupler  vii.,  vul.  i. 
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name  from  the  easy  transfer  here  made  between  the  two  great  syBtems 
of  American  waters. 

They  seem  to  have  crossed  the  portage  on  the  10th  of  June.  A 
week  was  sufficient  for  the  voyage  of  forty  leagues,  according  to  their 
estimate,  which  brought  them  to  the  Mississippi,  which  they  entered 


Mirquettc  $  Map.^ 

witli  inoxpn^ssibli*  joy.  'HH^y  estimated  the  latitude  of  the  point 
whrro  the  Wisconsin  joins  it  at  4:2^  degrees,  —  about  half  a  degree 
farther  soutli  than  it  is  plarcd  by  the  more  modern  obaerYations. 

1  The  ii)ai»  hen*  <:iv('ii  is  a  part  of  th:a  publi'^lied  in  ParU  bj  ThevcBot  SB  "  MaifiMlle^ 
M;i|i."  It  «litVi'r.'4  fnnu  tin:  «iriL'iiiiit  iiiuiiiiM'ript,  which  in  HtiU  preferred,  IB  the  ^KUta^eC 
;i  ft\%  of  rhr  w«>r(ls.  —  pn>Uihly  ouly  thn>Uf:h  sin  crnir  uf  the  engnTer. 
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For  eight  days  the  naTigatore  floated  down  the  river,  without  aeeing 
men  or  signs  of  men.  The  herds  of  buSalo,  which  they  called  by  the 
Indian  word  Pisikiou,  were  new  to  them,  and  are  carefally  deeoribed. 
Fur  fear  of  surprise,  the  explorers  made  but  little  fire,  spent  the  night 
in  their  canoes,  anchored  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and  always 
kept  a  sentinel  on  the  alert.  At  last,  on  the  26th  of  Jane,  a  well 
worn  pHth  on  the  shore  indicated  the  presence  of  men,  and 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  warning  their  crews  not  to  be  sur-  witt  tbia- 
prised  in  their  absence,  followed  up  the  trodden  trail  to  com- 
municate with  the  natives.    These  proved  to  be  Illinois ;  and  they  re- 


c«v«d  thv  Fiviicliineu  cordially.  The  chief  of  the  vilUge  came  forth 
naked  from  Init  wt^wani  to  welcome  them,  with  his  hands  raised  to 
the  sun ;  otliL'rs  tlourialu'd  the  pipe  of  peace.  To  theae  pipes  they 
(T-tvt'  till!  name  "oiiliiniL-t,"'  now  so  familiar  to  us,  which  was,  bow- 
t-viT,  new  to  tlif  viiviifjt'is,     Wliih-  thu  formalitiea  of  smoking  were 

•  Miir.ii>r-ii''  nor'',  till-  fn.'t  ihui  IW  iiilimu'i  *u>  niiuK-  of  rril  >b>ne.  The  lnitium.  of  the 
North  Hint  -lill  ii»'  tli<-  I'i|>i'  lI'H'k  l<>i'  Ili<-ir  riiliiiiirl!t.  whh'h  hail  lu-ciuiml  >  •■mkA  v«]a«. 
1:  i<  Ttimiil  ill  llii'  n<ii:<'  iH-ini'i'ii  iIil'  Miismiici  iiiiil  Ihi-  Miii>iMU|i|>i.  It  sjipMn  to  b«  thr  oa\j 
]■■■  .i\il\  ii»n  kiMiiii  111  till'  HurM,  (iir  Ihut  ulimwt  jiriiiuuii  Mi'nc  which  antiquarief  know  H 
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going  on,  lui  invitiition  arrived  from  the  great  chief  of  the  IlliDoia 
that  the  strangers  should  visit  him  ut  his  village,  —  and  they  did  so. 
They  found  him  standing  hetween  two  old  men  in  front  of  the  cabin, 
which  served  him  for  a  palace,  —  all  three  naked.  The  chief  heM  a 
calumet  turned  towards  the  sun.  After  felicitating  the  strangers  cm 
their  arrival,  h<-  invited  them  into  his  cabin,  and  received  them,  u 
Marquette  says,  "  with  the  usual  oiressea."  After  a  feast,  and  a  sort 
of  triiiniplial  pracosnion  in  which  tlie  strangers  saw  the  town,  which 
(■(u)siBte<l  of  three  hundred  cubins,  more  than  six  hundred  persons  no- 
companied  them  to  their  canoes,  assuring  them  of  the  pleasure  which 
their  visit  had  given.  Tliey  gave  to  Marquette  a  calumet,  which 
proved  valuable  to  liini  afterwards. 

Leaving  tiieir  hospitable  friends  they  continued  their  voyage.  Thej 
Th..  p>iiit«i  I'i^cognized  the  rocks  known  long  afterward  as  the  Puntad 
^"'"  Kocks,  on  which  the  designs  were  so  striking  that  Marquette 

thought  the  best  pjiinters  in  France  would  scarcely  have  done  ao  welL 
Traces  of  these  ]>aintings  have  been  made  out  within 
tlie  ])rcs('nt  century.'  They  struck  the  Missouri, — 
to  whifh  they  gave  the  name  of  Pekitanoui.*  Tlieir 
flescription  of  its  mighty  How,  of  its  muddy  water, 
anil  the  distinctness  of  its  ciirrimt  from  that  of  the 
Mississip])!,  notes  the  points  which  every  traveller 
first  observes,  to  this  day.  Marquette  says  in  his 
jonrnal  that  he  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  make  the 
discovery  nf  the  Red  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Caiifomia,  both 
these  names  Iiein^  given  in  his  time  to  the  same  gidf, 
whieh  we  kmnv  only  by  the  latter  title  of  the  two. 

In  this  liope  he  was  eneouraged  by  his  Indian 
riir  Mi-  fiien<Is,  who  told  him  that  by  going  up  the 
'"*"'  """■  Missouri,  for  live  orsix  days,  ho  would  come 
to  a  heautiful  prairie  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  long; 
tiiat  he  fiiuld  larry  Ills  eanoes  easily  across  tliis 
priiirie  to  the  n')rtliw<-st,  where  he  would  tind  a  little  river.  By  this 
river  he  could  descend  ten  or  Hftoen  leagues  till  he  came  to  a  little 
lake,  the  source  of  another  deep  river  "  which  flows  to  the  west  and 
diM'hai^'s  into  (lie  sea.''  All  ihis  imaginan,-  gec^raphy  may  have  had 
little  foundation,  hut  it  excited  Manpiette's  hopes  of  visiting  the 
I'acitic.     Knim  the  course  of  tlie  Missouri,  and  tliese  narratives  of  the 

I  Sr-.-  I)r  Shrii'.  ].!i]..T.  HV».-..iim'n  IL.^t.  ruiH^,  vij.  viii.,  p.  lit.    Thf  )Mintu(  Imi  pM. 

H-n<'.l..n>M  U-  in:i.l 1.  ovn  from  iW  •MliiT  H<lf  of  ihc  river.     It  WH  cslled  the  FiM* 

llifl.     W.-  Iiiiv.'  t^miK)   Mil  r<'fn>«-iiliUi<iii  u(  it  MiMrifnilr  acranu«  to  rgpy.    It  wwm  dt- 

ttr'.K'il  ill  .|ii.iri'>iii:;.  niiliiii  tli<-  iin'iiion'  nf  Ihr  iin-wnt  KeDeratHW. 
■  y-i  I'lkiMiixiii  i''  iIk-  iiii~|iriiii  of  tin-  Krciii'li  priuter. 
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SOT 


Indians,  lie  was  already  Batisfied  that  he  should  find  that  the  Miaau- 
Eiippi  discharged  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

He  and  his  companions  fixed  the  latitude  of  the  month  of  the  Ohio 
at  36°  north,  —  supposing  themselves  two  d^pnes  farther  sonth  than 
they  were.  They  give  the  name  of  Oaabouskigoa  to  this  rirer.  The 
name  Wabash,  which  is  the  modem  form  of  this  word,  is  now 
confined  to  the  stream  which  makes  part  of  the  weetem  bor> 
der  of  the  State  of  Indiana.'  The  travellera  here  speak  of  the  Shaw- 
nee Indians,  resident  on  the  banks  of  die  Ohio,  as  a  peaceful  race,  ■ 


who  Huflorf^d  ftlmmcfiilly 

from  the  inroiids  of  tlie 

cruel  Iroquois.      It  in  to 

he  observed  thiit  Frenf.'h 

hunters    set^m    to    hnve 

wine    down   the    Ohio, 

aliiioat    to    th(^    point  of 

it<4  iiiiidu  with  tlio  Mississippi,  before  Marquette's  voyage,  for  he  al- 

ludeH  to  their  iiccount  of  iron  mines  upon  the  rivflr.     In  a  memorial 

of  the  date  of  ItlTT,  La  Salle,  of  whom  we  are  soon  to  speak,  claims 


:h  Bt  th.  Ohio. 


i'liioiii.  iir  WiilinNliiwi,  ill  the  IllinoU  ilialnit.  meftni  "  i^It^t."    Some  n 
iiv  liiivi-  ciilli'ii  i)i>'  strpiiin  a  "  silrtr  itrwun,"  na  lo  man)'  other  poeH,  of  other 
riill<-<l  iiiliiT  riii-m.     Dot  Fmhrr  Dii  MaifM  moiitions  the  rrpori,  which  wouM 

.ilK  frum  III.'  iiiiiiii',  tliiil  sllv<'i-  iiiiii.'.>  liml  l>»-ii  f.iuii<l  ix'ur  il.  Thi:*  report  hM 
■....linii.'.|.  iiur  i.  it  lik.lv  t..  W.  Ii>  di.'  CliiiiprHBy.  "  \Vnl«»hkiki  "  mean* 
'  nr  "  iiLir-liv."  Si>  ri'rlBJii  is  il,  llinl  iiiu'  niwi'n  silver  i*  another  mairi  dirt. 
iriiii.  ii.i  ii;i.iMi  win  ('liipii.'iviivM  hIhiiiM  li.ivp  iiniiinl  n  rivrr  <i(  ihi-  lllinoia,  or 
(liir  iiuiMi'  <  iliiii,  is  fniiii  llii-  lnH|uc>iM.  in  alliiMOU  tu  the  U'auty  uf  the  Mream. 
1  ipii  ;i  MS.  iii.'i]!  lit'  ir.7.'(,  in  Mr.  I'.irkniuii'«  |io-«»»ioa." 
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that  he  discovered  the  Ohio.     Its  upper  waters  are  not  far  from  his 
post  on  Lake  Erie. 

Passing  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  Marquette  notes  the  canebrakes 
and  the  mosquitoes,  peculiarities  of  the  Mississippi  which  two  oenturiea 
have  not  changed  since  his  time.  The  discoverers  were  fain  to  aarromid 
themselves  with  mosquito  nets  as  they  sailed.  As  they  floated  down. 
they  saw  on  shore  savages,  armed  with  guns,  who  inrite^l 
trib!l!i"aiong  them  to  laud,  and  regaled  them  with  buffalo  beef,  bear's 
grease,  and  "  white  plums.''  ^  Their  hosts  assured  them  that 
they  bought  their  guns,  powder,  knives,  hatchets,  and  cloths  from 
Europeans  on  the  eastern  coasts ;  that  these  men  had  imiiges  and  hats 
and  played  on  instruments,  and  that  a  voyage  of  ten  days  was  enough 
to  bring  the  travellers  to  the  sea.  And  they  seem  to  have  given  to 
Marquette  the  impression  that  they  themselves  had  found  European 
traders  at  the  moutli  of  the  Mississippi.  On  this  news  he  eagerly 
resumed  his  voyage. 

At  a  point  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  city  of  Helena  he  found  a 
village  named  Mitehigamea.  Tiie  name  seems  to  show  that  its  people 
had  strayed  thus  far  from  the  north.^  These  savages  had  no  guns,  but 
they  appoanxl  hostile  until  they  stiw  the  calumet.  By  an  old  man  who 
spoke  the  Illinois  language,  comnmnication  became  possible,  and  these 
people  tcM)k  tiie  strangei*s  as  far  im  to  the  next  tribe,  of  which  the  chief 
town  was  ten  leagues  further  down.  It  was  named  Akansea,  as  the 
F'reneh  travellers  spelled  it,'^  and  here  they  met  the  tribe  known  to  us 
till  lately,  as  the  Arkansas  Indians.  Thev  have  since  recovered  their 
original  nanu*  of  Quapaws.^  Here  the  Frenchmen  were  hospitably 
entertained,  a  good  interpreter  was  found,  and  the  natives  heard  with 
wonder  what  Marquette  told  them  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and 
showed  a  great  desire  that  he  might  give  them  further  instructions. 
As  to  his  voyage*  to  the  gulf,  however,  they  dissuaded  him.  It  was 
possible  to  make  it  in  five  days.  But  the  tribes  whom  he  would  meet 
were  liostilt>.  Thev  eut  otf  from  the  Arkansas  all  commerce  with 
Europeans,  and  they  were  so  mueh  in  the  habit  of  plying  to  and  fn> 
on  tin*  river,  that  the  voyagt»i*s  would  be,  aceording  to  these  Indians, 
in  great  <lan<;er. 

'  The  fntiiius  .1)1." /"IN"  of  Midiau.x.  It«  raiiuf  ii  as  wide  hk  fruiii  the  SaskalchevftD  !«• 
Tcxa>.  It.'4  (-nlMr>  \:ir\,  ami.  \vhil«>  Marqucitc  rulli*  thf  itliiiii^  blanet,  thfiy  mrt  womtiimr* 
yoII"\N,  aiiil  >omi-tiiiu-i  rr«l 

-  Sit  I>r.  Slu'a.  iif.  rit.,  p    1  n>. 

'  Or  llh'ir  Kn-ruh  priiiti'i. 

*  s«-f  Dr.  Slira,  Z'*-  "' .  )•  1  hi.  Mr  (iallatiii  su*;;;«>:its  that  thev  mt  the  l^wacha«  of  I)« 
S«>ti).  'rniit\  calU  tliiMii  <'a|i|>a«>.  Mr  (iallaiiii  sii\>:  "Tiie  su|iprinrilT  of  thin  race  of 
Imliaii^  ^trmk  tin'  Fn-iM  ii.  \\\\n  caltfil  ilir  ArkanMi>  *  limux  Hommu*  Their 
iuii<l  (••  liav«'  cMir.i.ii  ill  lii>i::iit  lli«'  avcra^r  \>i  (lie  Kiiru|ieaiiA." 
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This  friendly  reception  by  the  Arkansas  was  not  to  be  wholly 
relied  upon.     The  same  evening  the  chiefs  held  a  doundl  to  n«AikM- 
decide  whether  they  should  not  knock  the  Frenchmen  on  tiie  "^ 
head  and  take  their  goods.    But  the  great  chief  forbade,  assured  the  , 
travellers  of  his  protection,  and  even  gave  to  them,  as  a  token,  his  own 
calumet. 

Joliet  and  Marquette,  however,  decided  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  return.  They  knew  that  they  were  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In* 
deed  they  mistook  its  real  boundary,  and  expected  to  find  it  at  a  point 
a  fiundred  miles  farther  north  than  New  Orleans.  They  supposed 
tliemselves  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  forty-four  d^rees,  and  in  this 
supposition  they  were  nearly  correct,  for  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Dakansea,  or  Akansea,^  was  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Arktti* 
sas  River.  They  reflected  that  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  &e 
Spaniards  all  the  results  of  their  expedition  would  be  lost  Tliey 
therefore  turned  on  their  course  on  the  17th  of  July.  But,  when 
they  reached  the  Illinois  River,  they  took  that  beautiful  stream,  and 
made  one  of  the  portages,  since  so  well  known,  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Of  the  Illinois  Valley  Marquette  writes:  "We  have  v^yM»«» 
seen  nothing  equal  to  this  river  for  the  goodness  of  land,  •^""■* 
prairies,  wood,  cattle,  deer,  goats,  wild  cats,  bustards,  swans,  docks, 
parroquets,  and  even  beaver;  there  are  many  little  lakes  and  litUe 
rivera.*'  A  chief  of  the  Illinois  guided  their  return  to  Oreen  Bay, 
and  here  they  arrived  in  the  end  of  September. 

In  this  voyage  our  States  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky  were  discov- 
ered,  so  far  iis  we  know,  to  Europeans.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  which  were  now  visited  by 
Maniuette,  had  been  traversed  in  some  parts  by  De  Soto  and  his  fol* 
lowers.^ 

Marquette,  whose  simple  and  devout  narrative  makes  the  reader 
love  the  adventurer,  remained  two  years  among  tiie  Miamis. 
On  his  way  in  his  eanoe  to  Mackinac  in  1676,  he  stopped  niiaiiia^ 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  l^ke  Michigan  to  raise  an  altar  and 
celebrate  the  niiiss.  He  then  asked  his  companions  to  leave  him  alone 
for  a  little  while.  They  did  so,  and  when  they  returned  they  found 
him  dead.  Joliet,  his  companion  in  adventure,  had  returned  to  Mon- 
treal in  1674.  On  his  way  thither  his  canoe  upset,  he  lost  his  papers 
and  his  journal,  and  some  curiosities  from  the  discovery.     A  little 

^  Mannu'ttr  ^;iv<'s  onr  nanu*  on  his  iimp  ami  the  other  in  the  text. 

-  St'»>  vol.  i.,  p.  n\ri.  (\)\i\  in  th«'  app<»ndix  to  the  " Ciin)lanii,"  a  Ux)k  written  to  show 
that  th«'  valloy  <»f  th«'  Mississippi  hclonjfs  to  the  Enirlish  crown,  siyn  that  the  first  red it- 
«n\rry  of  till'  L'HMt  river  after  \h>  Soto's  wan  made  by  ailvpnturt*rM  fmm  New  England. 
Hut  ('n\«''^  nuMiu»rial  \\a>  ilatt'd  in  \i\\i*J,  and  we  have  n»»  carliiT  mention  of  C*ol.  Wood. 
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boy,  of  ten  years  old,  who  had  been  given  to  him,  was  also  lost. 
Joliet  himself  was  four  hours  in  the  water,  and,  as  he  says,  rescued 
only  by  miracle.  He  reported,  on  his  arrival,  to  Count  Frontenae, 
the  governor,  and  he  relates  the  success  of  the  expedition  in  a  de- 
spatch to  Colbert  of  the  14th  of  November,  of  the  year  after  it  was 
completed. 

When  Joliet  returned  with  the  tidings  of  the  success  achieved  by 

this  modest  expedition,  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  a  Nor- 
eiier  de  la      muu  gentleman,  was  living  in  Canada.    He  had  been  trailed 

by  the  Jesuits  in  early  life,  and  was  determined  both  to 
make  a  reputation  and  a  fortune.  He  had  come  to  Canada  eager  to 
seek  a  passage  to  Japan  and  China,  and  at  this  moment  had  a  trading 
h^ise  at  Lacliino,  above  Montreal.  It  is  said  that  the  name  **  La- 
cliinc  "  is  taken  from  that  of  China.  When  the  news  of  Marquette's 
diseov(*ry  was  made  known,  La  Salle  waited  upon  Count  Frontenac, 
and  re})rescnted  tliat  the  time  had  come  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Pacific*.  So  little  interest  had  been  tiiken  in  France  in  these  dis- 
coveries, that  as  late  as  April  16,  1676,  Louis  XIV.  writes  to  Fronte- 
nac, in  a  letter  which  still  exists  in  manuscript,  "  With  regard  to  new 
discoveries  you  will  not  address  yourself  to  them  excepting  in  a  great 
necessity.''  This  was  not  encouraging.  But  Frontenac  gave  La  Salle 
a  good  introduction  at  court,  and  he  obtiiined  from  the  Marquis  of 
Seignelay,  who  lia<I  succeeded  Colbert  as  Minister  of  Marine,  all  that 
h(»  asked  for. 

lie  sailtnl  from  Rochelle  for  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  1678,  with 
thirty  men,  and  with  the  stores  proper  for  equipping  the  vessels  which 
he  meant  to  build  upon  the  lakes.  Arriving  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  lie  made  the  portage  by  Niagani  Falls  to  Lake  Erie,  and  on 
Niagara  River  lu^fran  to  build  a  ship  of  forty-five  tons,  which  he  called 
th(»  Griffin,  On  tlu^  Ttli  of  August,  1679,  she  sailed  on  her  western 
voyage,  and  on  the  '2Ht\\  of  that  month  arrived  at  Mackinac.  The 
ap})earance  of  a  vessel  of  her  size,  armed  with  seven  cannon,  waking 
r»n  occasion  with  their  thundei-s  the  echoes  of  the  wilderness,  amazed 
the  natives,  who  had,  till  now,  never  seen  the  servants  of  their  great 
Onnontliio,  L(»nis  \IV.,  but  in  the  humbler  garb  and  equipage  of 
trappers  and  niissinnaries.  La  Salh*  proceeded  in  state  to  hear  mass 
at  the  chapel  (»f  tlu>  Ottawas  at  Mackinac,  and  then  continued  his 
v..>:.u'.. ,.f  voyagt*  j>rosjHM-ously  to  the  settlement  of  Green  Bay,  where 
•'"  ''rirfin.  ]|^.  jji-j-jy^.^i  i,^  Sej)t(Mnlx»r.  Freighting  the  Oriffin  with  furs, 
he  proceeded  to  St.  Joseph  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
niniitli  of  the  river  which  still  bears  that  name,  nearly  opposite  the 
river  Chicago.  Here  he  built  a  fort,  and  here  he  expected  the  Orifim^ 
wliich  did  not  return,  however,  and  was  in  fact  never  again  heard  of. 
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Anxioita  thou^  he  were,  he  pushed  his  explorations  westwnrd,  tuid 
Bomewhere  nt  t\w  heiul  of  the  Illinois  River,  probably  iu  the  very 
coiintj-  which  bears  his  name,  he  eatablished  Fort  Crftve-(.'a'tir,  wlnoh 
took  itn  name  from  his  depression  of  spirits  in  the  calamities  of  that 
sad  winter.  No  tidings  came  of  the  (fri^n,  and  Ia  Salle  determined 
to  return  by  land  to  Niagara. 

He  first  detached  Father  Hennepin,  a  missionary,  with  one  com- 
panion, to  trace  the  Iflinots  to  its  mouth,  and  then  to  ascend  i|,„„p,Bi, 
the  Mississippi  in  search  of  a  roiitw  to  the  I'aoifio.  This  J""™*''- 
Hennepin  did.  He  appears  but  meanly  as  a  nanator,  or  as  a  voyager, 
in  comparison  with  thu  modest  and  unselfish  Miirtpif^tte.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  "  local  colouring  "  which  he 
thus  acquired,  to  give  probability  to  a  ly- 
ing narrative,  which  he  published  in  France 
some  years  afterward,  in  which  he  claimed 
for  himself  the  honor,  which  belongs  to  La 
Salle  alone,  of  tracing  the  river  to  thu  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  There  is  no  better  instance  iu 
literary  history  of  the  danger  of  such  an  at- 
tempt, or  the  certainty  that  it  will  furnish 
the  means  within  itself  to  disprove  il«  own 
stateinentH.  What  Hennepin  did  was  to  sail 
down  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  and  then  to 
ascend  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  Here  ho  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Siiiux,  who  permitted  him  to  return 
to  Ilia  countrymen,  on  condition  tluit  he  would  revisit  them  in  the 
next  year. 

La  Siillc  bad  left  his  compftnion  Henri  de  Tonty '  in  charge  at  Crdro- 
CVeur  while  he  went  back  to  Niagani.  At  this 
time,  however  the  Iroquois,  always  hostile  to  iho 
French,  and  excit«d,  as  I^  Salle  thought,  by  his 
personal  enemies,  attAckod  the  Illinois,  among 
whom  the  fort  wa»  situated.'  Tonty 'a  whole 
*■*'""'" "'  ^"■"'  garrison    wai*    five    men.     He    found    himseJf 

obliged   to  evacuate  Cri*VG-C(PHr  and  to   return.     While  he   passed 
down  Lake  Michigan  on  its  weat  side,  La  Salle  [Hissed  up  on  tlio  other 
with   reinforcements.     His  heart  must  have  quailed   again   ufwi.i 
when  he  came  to  Cr^vo-Cceur  t<)  find  it  dcwrtcd.    After  this  ""^ 
f;(iliLii'.  Iu-  eoidd  only  dii  his  In-at  to  secure  alliances  with  the  Indians, 
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•ad  then  retarned  to  Montrenl.  Here  be  had  to  ttompoood 
his  cndibHB,  for  tbe  loss  of  tbe  Griffm  left  bim  unable  to  me«t  his 
peemauj  obtigadooa.  He  aatd,  binueU,  that  witli  tba  exception  of 
tbe  goTemor,  Coont  FnNiteiiac,  it  seemed  as  if  ewry  man  in  Canada 
were  opposed  to  bis  adTentur^.  He  wicceeded,  bowever,  in  being- 
ing  together  the  resources  for  his  uudertaking,  and  started  once 
more,  on  tbe  expeditioa  which  proved  sacceasfuL,  in  the  mininier  of 
1681.' 

The  party  embarked  on  Lake  Erie  at  tbe  end  of  August,  and  ar- 
liTed  at  the  port  at  SL  Joaepb  earlj  in  NoTember.     La  Salle  there 


cboee  for  his  {liivty  twenty-three  Freuchinen  and  eighteen  Indiana,  fli 
the  Abnakis  and  Mohegans,  New  Englund  tribes,  which  Ind  ptk 
thcmBelves  under  his  protection.  Daniel  Coxe,  in  his  menwrial  to 
William  III.,  cited  above,  says  that  these  native  New  KngUtudeo 
were  choaen,  bevause  they  had  in  the  year  before  accompanied  a  con- 
siderable number  of  adventurers  from  New  England  lit  the  Mian*- 
§ippi.  The  statement  is  probable  enough,  but  the  narrative  to  which 
Ciixe  refers  has  not  yet  been  found  in  tho  Miisitachusetts  archiTa^ 
The  Indians  took  with  them  ten  of  their  wives  and  thvso  women  had 
thrco  children.  Tho  whole  party  thus  consisted  of  fifty-four  pcraiwa, 
among  whom  were  the  Chevalier  Henri  Je  Tonty,  Father  Zenube.(4 

<  Wf  lisvo  hb  i>wu  n»mi!*r,  written  in  the  tliird  pcooo,  iwcutly  dlnoTcnd  )n  tl»  <*■ 
chivM  la  Ktwiro.  an<l  prinlrd  inThoniBM)'"*  fkalafj  ••/  l,ixtinma.  We  han  bIm>  i«» 
tor*  nM-rstirv,  anr]  llwl  uf  ili*  Ctwialifr  Ti'iity. 
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the  RecoUet  Order,  and  Dautray,  the  son  of  the  prooureur  general  ci 
Quebec. 

They  crossed  the  lake  to  the  Chicago  River,  to  which  they  had 
given  the  name  of  the  Divine  River.^    Time  has  preserved  the  native 
name,  of  which  the  derivation  is  not  savory,  and,  as  time  will,  has 
for£:otten  the  piety  of  the  discoverers.     This  river  proved 
to  be  frozen,  and  Tonty,  who  commanded  tiie  advance,  had  MditiMi«c 
to  build  sledges  for  the  party  and  its  boats.     They  left  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago  on  tiie  27tii  of  January,  1682,  and 
were  obliged  to  haul  their  luggage  and  provisions  eighty  leagaes.    On 
this  march  they  passed  the  chief  village  of  the  Illinois,  but  the  tribe 
wintered  elsewhere.     At  the  widening  of  tiie  river  where  Fort  Crdve- 
C<i'ur  stood,  which  they  called  Lake  Pimedy,  they  found  tiie  ioe 
melted.     Here  they  were  able  to  launch  their  canoes,  and  in  tiiem 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  on  the  6tb  of  February. 
La  Salle  placed  this  point  at  88^  of  north  latitude.    In  this  oalculation 
he  was  a  degree  too  far  south. 

The  ice  of  the  Mississippi  detained  tiiem  for  a  week,  when  tiiej 
sailed.  The  next  day,  on  the  fourteenth,  tiiey  passed  tiie  village  (rf 
Tamaroa,  but  here,  also,  they  found  no  inhabitants,  and'tiiey  ooq- 
tinued  their  voyage  for  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  witiiout  meeting 
any  person.  On  the  first  of  March,  having  lost  one  of  his  hontert. 
La  Salle  established  a  fort  on  shore,  and  ordered  several  ezcarsions  in 
hope  of  finding  him.  In  one  of  tiiese  two  natives  were  taken  prison^ 
ers,  who  siiid  that  they  were  Sicachas.  They  were  probably  of  oar 
tribe  of  (^^hickasaws.^  They  said  tiieir  town  was  distant  a  day  and  a 
half*s  journey.  But,  after  La  Salle  had  accompanied  tiiem  for  that 
time,  the  town  proved  to  be  still  three  days  off,  and  he  refused  Lo 
go  faither.  One  of  them  returned  with  him,  and  the  otiier  said 
lu'  would  bring  the  chiefs  to  the  river.  La  Salle  retomed  to  his  boats, 
—  the  lost  hunter  had  meanwhile  been  foond,'— and  on  tiie  8d  of 
March  he  continued  his  voyage. 

On  the  1-UIk  uft(^r  sailing  foi*ty-five  leagues,  tiie  sound  of  drams 
and  war-cries  gave  notice  that  the  savages  had  discovered  ^^ 

them,  iiud  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  their  village  could  wahtiM 
be  seen.     La  SalU*  established  himself  at  once  on  the  left  ** 
bank  and  in  an  li<>ur*s  time  built  a  fort  on  a  point  of  land  there.  ,  The 
Indian  t'lnefs  sent  across  a  canoe,  —  the  occupants  of  which  received 
thr  caliiint't  of  peace,  —  and  pleasant  relations  were  at  once  opened 

'   1^1  S.'iIIt's  \r\i  i-*  (lisiiiict.    **  Pour  aller  vor«  la  rivicn'  Dirinf,  appvli^o  par  Ics  SauvagCA 
Clii«a^t)U."     <  )ii  maiiv  of  ilu'  ina|)>  tho  iiaiiio  hirinf  is  j;ivcii  to  the  Illiiioiv. 
-  Thiir  naim-  is  nn-ntioiHMl  iti  tlu*  narrative's  of  I)i»  Sotu. 

Tlu'  liiiiiti'i'^  iiaiiM'  was  Prudhoiiiinc,  and  was  ^voii  to  ii  furt  at  this  place,  which  re* 

tainnl  that  naiiu-  Uni'j.  at'trr. 
vol..   11  ."{a 
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going  on,  iin  invitation  nrrived  fi-om  the  great  chief  of  the  Illincns 
that  tlie  Btrangei-B  shmild  visit  Iiim  at  his  village,  —  and  they  did  to. 
TJiey  found  him  atiindiiig  between  two  old  men  in  front  of  the  cabin, 
which  served  liim  for  li  palace,  —  all  three  naked.  The  chief  held  a 
calnmet  turned  to^vards  the  sun.  After  felicitating  the  Btrangen  on 
their  arrival,  In;  invited  them  into  his  cabin,  and  received  them,  ■• 
Marquette  says,  "  with  the  iisuiil  ciiresses."  After  a  feast,  and  a  sort 
of  triiimplial  procession  in  which  the  strangers  saw  the  town,  which 
oonsisted  of  tliree  hundred  cabins,  more  than  six  hundred  persona  ao- 
comimnied  them  to  their  canoes,  assuring  them  of  the  pleasure  wbidi 
their  visit  had  given.  Tliey  gave  to  Marquette  a  calumet,  which 
proved  valuable  to  liim  afterwards. 

Leaving  their  hospitable  friends  they  continued  their  voyage.  Thej 
Tiu'  iiintni  recognized  the  roclcK  known  long  afterward  as  the  Painted 
^"^'  Itoeks,  on  wliicli  the  designs  were  so  striking  that  Marquette 

thought  the  l>est  [Niinters  in  France  would  scarcely  have  done  so  wdL 
Traces  of  these  paintings  have  been  made  out  within 
the  (irt'sent  century.'  The j' struck  the  Missouri, — 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Pt?kiti»noui.'  Tlieir 
descriiition  of  its  mighty  flow,  of  its  muddy  water, 
and  the  distinctness  of  its  currtmt  from  that  of  the 
Mississippi,  notes  the  points  wliich  every  tniveller 
first  iiliservos,  to  this  day.  Marquette  says  in  his 
journnl  that  he  hopt-d  by  means  of  it  to  make  the  i 
discdvi-ry  i>{  the  Rt'd  Sea  or  Gulf  of  California,  both 
tlii'si'  nanifs  lu'ing  given  in  his  time  to  the  same  gulf, 
whicli  wo  know  only  by  the  latter  title  of  the  two. 

In  this  hope  he  wjis  ent-onrage<l  by  his  Indian 
Thi'  Mt-  friends,  who  told  him  that  by  going  up  the 
wuri  iiinr,  Jiissdiiri.  for  five  or  six  days,  he  would  come 
to  a  lu'aulirtil   prairie  tweiitv  »v  lliirtv  leagues  long:     "'■um  of  iiw  niinah. 

...  ,  ,'  ,.  ■  '-l  il  -  (F.On.  U  H»t«l.l 

that  lie  I'ouM  carry  Ins  canoes  easily  across  this 
prairie  to  the  northwest,  where  he  wonUI  find  a  little  river.  By  this 
river  he  could  desi:end  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  till  be  came  to  b  little 
lake,  the  scmni-  of  anotlier  deep  i-iver  *'  which  flows  to  the  west  and 
diM'harges  into  tin-  sea.''  .\ll  this  imaginnn,-  geography  may  have  hid 
little  f'lundation.  but  it  exeitinl  Manpiette's  hopes  of  visiting  the 
I'iU'ilii'.     Fii)m  the  cuni-se  nf  llie  MisMouri,  and  tliese  narratives  of  the 

>  S>','  Ilr.  Sliia's  |ti]KT,  ll'io  "">!''>  ///«'.  T"iiis..  vol.  viii.,  ]>,  116.  The  punting  law  jm 
Mrv.'.l  rniiU]  )»'  iii:iil<'  ••III.  •  v.'ti  iniiii  ili<-  iitliiT  Me  of  tliv  riT«r.  It  wu  cftllcd  Dm  PiMk 
Itit'l.  W.'  \,a\,-  rmiii.t  IK'  rr).^'«'IlMli«ll  iif  ii  Millidnitly  Hcrunlc  to  tvpj.  Ii  wa*  it- 
ilrnti.l  In  i|iiiiri,viiu-.  Hiihiii  III"  iiii-iti'>r\  orilii-  jnvxriii  t,t;iientii>n. 

-  r>-r  )'i't.il!iii<mi  i>  llii'  iiii-]>riiii  ii(  llii'  [''tviii-li  |>riiitisT. 
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Indians,  lie  was  already  satisfied  tliat  he  should  find  that  the  Miasw- 
stppi  dischai^ed  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

He  and  his  companions  fixed  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
at  36"  north,  —  supposing  tbemselves  two  degrees  farther  aooth  thao 
tfaey  were.  They  ^ve  the  name  of  Ouabouskigou  to  thu  river.  The 
name  Wabash,  which  is  the  modem  form  of  this  word,  is  now 
confined  to  the  stream  which  makes  part  of  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  State  of  Indiana.'  The  trsTellers  here  speak  of  the  Shaw^ 
nee  Indians,  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  peaceful  lace,  ■ 


*^i^- 


who  su(Ii!rvd  sliatm-fMlly 

from  the  inroads  of  tlin 

cruel  Iroquois.     It  )»  t>i 

be  observed  tliat  French 

Imiitors    nwm    tit     havat 

CO  nil'    <Jo\vn    the    Oliio, 

almost   to    thu   point  of 

itH  union  with  thit  MisHissippi,  before  Marquette's  voyage,  for  he  ■!• 

hides  to  tlicir  uccoiint  of  iron  mines  upon  the  river.     In  a  memorial 

of  th(-  (liiti-  of  liiTT,  ]m  Siille,  of  whom  we  are  soon  to  speak,  dums 

■  <  >uiiW-1iiuiii.  iir  W:iU:i<liiwi.  in  the  ItlinoU  ilialrrt.  means  "  mIt»."  8am«  ronwiitie 
TM.)  mail  limy  \in\r  liilli-il  ilir  -in-aiu  n  "  wlver  rtTPAm," m  ho  man.!'  oOxr  poen, of  Mb«r 
tiu-r-,  liiivi-  I'lill.'i)  iitlii  r  riM'm.      Itiil  FhiIiit  Dii  MiirFPt  mciilionii  the  Kporl.  whicb  wouM 

-r..»  ii:iliii.ill,.  fr..iii  ill.-  ii;ii.i.-,  iliLiI  -ihiT  mini.,  linrl  Iwii  fouiiil  iirnr  il.     ThU  nport  bw 
11.-1    !..■.■„  ,-,.i,iirii,.-.l.   Ti..r  i-    il    lik.'lv  i..  W.     Ill   111.'   niiii|*»iiv,   '■  W.lawhtiki  "  mrana 
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that  li»r  dis''»v*-r»r*l  the  Ohio.     Its  up{)er  waters  are  not  far  from  his 
post  on  Lak^r  Eri-. 

Pii^siiiix  th*?  jmirti'.Mi  of  the  Ohi*.'.  Marquette  notes  the  canebrakes 
and  th»'  iiior.rjirit.R--,  jH-ouliarities  of  the  Mississippi  which  two  centuries 
hav»'  ri»t  o]iii:i^».'i:l  sin«v  his  time.  The  disoiverers  were  fain  to  surroanH 
theiiiS'.'ivt.'S  with  iiios-iiulo  nets  as  thev  sailed.     As  thev  tl^^ated  down. 

A  •  m 

th».-y  saw  «.»n  >hor»*  savages,  armed  with  guns,  who  invite«i 
t-i -'*..  :.:    tht-m  tM   land,   and  retraled   them    with  bufifalo  beef,  bear'> 

trr*'a>e,  and  "white  plums."  *  Their  hosts  iissured  them  that 
they  ]>oui:ht  their  lTuus.  j)ow*ler,  knives,  hatchets,  and  cloths  from 
Europeans  on  tli*-  ♦•a>t«.'rn  coasts:  that  these  men  had  inniges  and  hai'^ 
and  played  on  in>trum»*nts,  and  that  a  voyage  of  ten  days  was  enough 
to  bring  the  travrll^-rs  t')  the  sea.  And  they  seem  to  have  given  to 
Manpn.tt**  the  iniprrssion  that  they  themselves  had  found  European 
tradi-rs  at  th»'  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  On  this  news  he  eagerly 
n-suni«'d  hi>  vnyaLT*'- 

At  a  }>»int  wA  far  from  the  site  of  the  city  of  Helena  he  found  a 
village  nanu'd  Mitehiiranit/a.  The  namt'  seems  to  show  that  its  jK*ople 
had  >traytMl  thus  far  from  tlit^  north.-  Tiiese  siivages  had  no  guns,  but 
tlh^y  a]>]M*an'd  hM>tilf  until  tln'v  saw  the  calumet.  By  an  old  man  who 
spf)k<*  tli«'  Illinois  lan^uaLje,  comnmnication  Wcame  possible,  and  these 
{)eople  took  tli«*  strangt'rs  as  far  as  to  tlu»  next  tribe,  of  which  the  chief 
town  was  t«'ii  leagues  furilier  down.  It  was  named  Akanseai,  ;is  the 
Fn  iK'h  tiavrlh-rs  spt'llr<l  it,*'  and  lu*re  they  met  the  tribe  known  to  us 
till  l:it«lv,  as  tli»»  Arkansas  Indians.  Tlu*v  have  since  recovered  their 
original  naun-  of  (juapaws.^  Ilen^  the  Frenchmen  were  hospitably 
enti'rtain«'d,  a  <_^ond  int»*rpn'tt'r  was  found,  and  the  natives  heard  with 
wnn<l«*r  what  Manpirttr  told  them  of  tin.'  mysteries  of  faith,  and 
showi'd  a  gn'.it  d«sirc  that  hr  might  give  them  further  instruction>. 
As  t')  liis  v<»y:in«-  t«)  lip*  gulf,  howrv^r,  thev  dissuiided  hiui.  It  was 
jK)>sil>lr  to  make  it  in  ii\r  days,  lint  the  tribes  whom  lie  would  meet 
wi'Vi'  lii>^til<*.  'I'h«*\  rut  off  from  tin*  Arkansiis  all  commerce  with 
iMnopnans,  and  they  w«»r«'  so  nuuh  in  tlu»  habit  of  plying  to  and  lr» 
on  tli»'  rivi'r,  that  tln'  voyagrrs  wt)nld  be,  acH'ording  to  these  Indians, 
in  gn-at  danL^rr. 

'  I'Ik  y. 'i'i.  .1.''  ■./'!..  i.t  Mil  ii;iii\.  !:<>  r.uii:*-  is  a>  uiiiv  i<^  fn>iii  the  Sai»kA(vhevAii  t'> 
TiN.i-  It-  i..Iiii-»  \.ii\  ;ini.  \Nlii|i'  .M;iii|M«'tt«'  i  .ill.-  th«*  nlniu-*  Wawfj*,  ihov  are  :«atnietmi' !> 
\  »'I1<'\N ,  aii'l  -'Mii'-riirit  ■«  i .  ■! 

Sfi    I  )y    >»i;i;i.  .'w     '''.[»    I  hi 

■   <  h   il.tii    I'll-!  «  li  i-niiii-i . 

'  s. .  |)r  M'.i.  '  '  '.]■  ll'-  Mr  (i.illaiiti  '.UL:L:r'.t>  tliat  tlu'\  Hn*  tln^  Paciiclia'>  of  IK* 
S«'t..  r..i.t»  •  li!-  :l.Mi  (■.ii.|.;i-«  Ml  JiMl'ati:!  ^a\>  **  Tlio  HUfrt^riitrity  of  thU  r»ce  ol 
lii'liiii'  -!miiI  :  I  liti'ii.  wi'-i  r.ill>-il  1 1|.-  Arkaiisa-  '  limnx  Homm*>.*  Xhcir  ni^D 
hail  I..  :..i\r  I  \.  !•«   :•      .n  !iii_l.i  ;  !i"  a\  <  iii^«"  (•!  tin*  Kuroju'UIi-"*  " 
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This  friendly  reception  by  the  Arkansas  was  not  to  be  wholly 
relied  upon.     The  same  evening  the  chiefs  held  a  council  to  xte  Aika» 
decide  whether  they  should  not  knock  the  Frenchmen  on  the  "^ 
head  and  take  their  goods.    But  the  great  chief  forbade,  assured  the  . 
travellers  of  his  protection,  and  even  gave  to  them,  as  a  token,  his  own 
calumet. 

Joliet  and  Marquette,  however,  decided  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  return.  They  knew  that  they  were  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In- 
deed they  mistook  its  real  boundary,  and  expected  to  find  it  at  a  point 
a  (lundred  miles  farther  north  than  New  Orleans.  They  supposed 
themselves  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  forty-four  degrees,  and  in  this 
supposition  they  were  nearly  correct,  for  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Dakansea,  or  Akansea,^  was  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Arky- 
sas  River.  They  reflected  that  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  &e 
Spaniards  all  the  results  of  their  expedition  would  be  lost.  They 
therefore  turned  on  their  course  on  the  17th  of  July.  But,  when 
tliey  reached  the  Illinois  River,  they  took  that  beautiful  stream,  and 
made  one  of  the  portages,  since  so  well  known,  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Of  the  Illinois  Valley  Marquette  writes:  "We  have  vofM»M 
seen  nothing  equal  to  this  river  for  the  goodness  of  land,  •^"^■*- 
prairies,  wood,  cattle,  deer,  goats,  wild  cats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks, 
parroquets,  and  even  beaver;  there  are  many  little  lakes  and  little 
rivei*s.'*  A  chief  of  the  Illinois  guided  their  return  to  Oreen  Bay, 
and  here  they  arrived  in  the  end  of  September. 

In  this  voyage  our  States  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky  were  disooT- 
ered,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  Europeans.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thafc 
Tennessee,  Arkansiis,  and  Mississippi,  which  were  now  visited  by 
Manjuette,  hiul  been  tniversed  in  some  parts  by  De  Soto  and  his  fol- 
lowers.^ 

Marquette,  wliose  simple  and  devout  narrative  makes  the  reader 
love  the  adventurer,  remained  two  years  among  the  Miamis. 
On  his  way  in  his  canoe  to  Mackinac  in  1676,  he  stopped  lutoi  mhw 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  raise  an  altar  and 
celebrate  the  mtiss.  He  then  asked  his  companions  to  leave  him  alone 
for  a  little  while.  They  did  so,  and  when  they  returned  they  found 
hiiu  dead.  Joliet,  his  companion  in  adventure,  had  returned  to  Mon* 
treal  in  1674.  On  his  way  thither  his  canoe  upset,  he  lost  his  papers 
and  his  journal,  and  some  curiosities  from  the  discovery.     A  little 

*  Manpu'itt'  };iM's  nii»»  name  on  his  map  and  the  other  in  the  text. 

-  S»»i'  vol.  i.,  |(.  \i\'}.  ('o\r.  in  thf  apiHMidix  to  the  '*  rarolana,"  a  Inxik  written  to  show 
ih:ii  tin'  \ alley  nf  the  Missis»<i|H)i  Indon^js  to  tlie  Enjrlish  crown,  sayj*  that  the  tint  red !•• 
(«»\fry  of  tilt'  i:n*at  rivor  aft<*r  Df  Sot«>*:*  wan  made  by  adventnrtTH  fmni  New  Knglaod. 
Hilt  Coxr's  !n«Mimrial  \\a-  dafrd  in  H»«»y,  and  we  have  n(»  earlier  mention  of  Col.  Wood. 
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boy,  of  ten  years  old,  wlio  had  been  given  to  him,  was  also  li>si, 
Joliet  himself  was  four  hours  in  the  water,  and,  as  he  says,  rcsen«M] 
only  by  ininicle.  He  reported,  on  his  arrival,  to  Count  Frontenai-, 
the  t^overiinr,  and  h(»  relates  the  success  of  the  expedition  in  a  de- 
spatch to  Colbert  of  the  14th  of  November,  of  the  year  after  it  was 
completed. 

When  Joliet  returned  with  tin*  tidings  of  the  sucees.s  achieved  bv 

this  modest  expedition,  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  a   Xor- 

^lirr.h-  lu      man  gentleman,  was  living  in  Canada.    He  had  been  traiyed 

bv  the  Jesuits   in   earlv  life,  and  was   determined   both  ^^ 

•  I- 

make  a  rejnitation  and  a  fortuni'.  He  had  come  to  Canada  eager  to 
seek  a  passage*  to  Japan  and  China,  and  at  this  moment  had  a  trading 
h«ise  at  LachintN  above  Montreal.  It  is  saitl  that  the  name  "  L;i- 
chim*'"  is  taken  Trom  that  of  China.  When  the  news  of  Marquette's 
discovery  was  made  known,  La  Salle  waited  upon  Count  Frontenai\ 
and  irpresented  that  the  timt*  had  come  for  an  expedition  to  thd 
Paciiii'.  So  little  inten*st  had  been  taken  in  France  in  these  dis- 
coverii's,  that  as  late  as  April  1»),  lOTH,  Louis  XIV.  writes  to  Front**- 
}VM\  in  a  li^tter  which  still  exists  in  manuscript,  ''With  reg;ird  to  new 
dis<*overi<'S  you  will  not  address  yourself  to  them  excepting  in  a  great 
nee(»ssity."  This  was  not  encouraging.  Hut  Frontenac  gave  La  Salle 
a  go«»d  introductinn  at  oourl,  and  he  <»btained  from  the  Marquis  nf 
S<Mi;nclav,  who  had  sucrrrdcil  ('oll»ert  as  Minister  of  Marine,  all  that 
he  Mskcd  I'nr. 

lie  sailed  I'roni  Hoclu'lle  for  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  ll»7S.  with 
thirty  men,  and  with  the  stnn-s  j)roper  for  ci[uij>ping  the  vesst>ls  which 
he  nie;int  \n  luiiUl  upon  the  lakes.  Arriving  at  the  head  <»f  Laki* 
(hiiari«».  he  made  the  ]H)rt;ige  by  Niagara  Falls  to  Lake  Frie,  and  on 
Niagara  l{iv«'r  bci^an  l<»  build  a  ship  of  forty-five  tons,  which  he  calltMl 
the  <iritji/i.  <  )n  theTth  nf  August,  1  <>"!•.  she  sailed  on  her  western 
\<»\at:e,  :ind  on  the  li^th  of  that  month  arriveil  at  Mackinac.  T\w 
appearance  of  a  vessel  (»f  \\rr  size,  armed  with  seven  cannon,  wakiu;; 
oil  .Hc:i>i(,n  with  tlnir  thund«'rs  the  i-chors  of  the  wilderness,  ama/eti 
tlh-  n:itives,  who  h:id,  till  U'lW,  never  seen  the  servants  of  their  great 
nmidiithiM,  L.nii<  \I\'..  bnt  in  the  humbler  garb  and  ecpiipage  •'! 
tr:ippeix  nnd  nii^^ionaiie<.  La  Salle  proeec^ded  in  state  to  hear  m:i.<s 
at  the  rh;i|)..l  i.f  the  <)itawas  [\\  Mackinac,  and  then  continued  his 
v<i\;|Mr  priKp«i-in>lv  to  the  setth'inent  of  Green  Bav,  when- 

'■-''■  ■■II  •  • 

'"'f-''  hi"  ;irri\ed  in  S.ptt-niber.  Kn'ighting  tht»  Griffin  with  furs, 
hr  pi'of.  .dt-d  to  St.  Jo^iph  at  the  hcMd  of  Lake  Miehigan.  at  the 
iii"Uih  •'!  I  In-  v'wi'v  wlilch  ^till  benrs  that  nanu*,  nearly  «»j»posite  the 
I  !\tr  ( 'lii.;i;_r...  1 1 1  T.  ■  he  I'liili  a  flirt,  and  h«»n*  he  expected  the  ^triffin, 
whit  1 1  liid  M'l  return,  h ow.'Nrr,  and  wa«<  in   fact  never  again  heard  of. 
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Anxious  tbough  he  were,  he  pushed  bis  explorations  westward,  and 
somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  IlHnois  River,  probably  in  the  very 
county  which  bears  his  name,  be  established  Fort  CrdTe-C<eur,  whi<dL 
took  its  name  from  his  depression  of  spirits  in  the  calamities  of  that 
sad  winter.  No  tidings  came  of  the  Chiffin,  and  La  Salle  determined 
to  return  by  land  to  Niagara. 

He  first  detached  Father  Hennepin,  a  missionary,  with  one  com- 
panion, to  trace  the  ItlinoiB  to  its  mouth,  and  then  to  ascend  R.Bai^'^ 
the  Mississippi  in  search  of  a  route  to  the  Pacific.  This  i"™"*- 
Hennepin  did.  He  appears  but  meanly  as  a  narrator,  or  as  a  voyager, 
in  comparison  with  the  modest  and  unselfish  Marquette.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  "  local  colouring  "  which  he 
thus  acquired,  to  give  probability  to  a  ly- 
ing narrativi!,  which  he  published  in  France 
some  years  afterward,  in  which  he  claimed 
for  iiimnulf  the  honor,  which  belongs  to  La 
Salli!  alone,  of  tracing  the  river  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  There  is  no  better  instance  i 
litvmry  history  of  the  danger  of  such  an  al 
t^inpt,  or  the  certainty  that  it  will  furnish 
the  means  within  itself  to  disprove  its  own 
statements.  What  Hennepin  did  was  to  sail 
down  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  and  then  to 
ascend  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  tlie  falls  of 
St.  Aiithiiiiy.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner 
bv  the  Siiiiix,  who  permitted  him  to  return 
to  bis  enuntryiuen,  on  condition  that  he  would  revisit  them  in  the 
next  year. 

Lu  Salle  had  left  his  companion  Henri  de  Tonty'  in  charge  at  Crive- 
Canir  while  he  went  back  to  Niagara.  At  this 
time  however  the  Iroquois,  always  hostile  to  the 
French,  and  excited,  as  La  Salle  thought,  by  his 
]HTsonal  enemies,  attacked  the  Illinms,  am<»ig 
whom  the  fort  was  situated.*  Tonty'a  vrhole 
s-t'twn  of  Tom,,  garrison    was    five    men.     He    found    himself 

obliged  to  evaeiuite  Cr^ve-Co-ur  and  to  return.     While  he  passed 
dnivii  Luke  Mii'liigaii  on  its  west  side.  La  Salle  passed  up  on  the  other 
with   reinforceiuents.     lliM  heart  must  have  quailed   again   1^(^1,1, 
wh.'u  111-  eiuiie  l.i  Cnve-Cenr  to  find  it  deserted.     After  this  '"°"'- 
lailiir.',  Iif  fi.nlil  iKilv  il"  bis  Iii'st  to  wcnre  alliances  with  the  Indians, 


Slma  Chltl  (fiMn  Cltlin). 
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and  then  retoroetl  to  MontrcHl.  Here  he  had  to  Cbmpoond  wiUi 
bis  creditors,  for  the  Iogs  of  the  Oriffin  left  bim  uoablv  to  meet  hk 
pecuuianr  obl^tion^.  H«  said,  hiin»elf,  that  with  the  exovptioo  o{ 
the  governor.  Count  Frooteoac,  it  seemed  ss  if  «vi?ry  man  in  Canada 
were  opposed  to  his  tidventure.  He  suoceeded,  however,  in  bnn^ 
iog  ti^ether  the  resources  [or  bis  undertaking,  and  started  ooc* 
more,  on  the  expedition  which  proved  successful,  in  the  rammer  of 
16SI.' 

The  party  embarked  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  end  of  Angnst,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  port  at  St.  Joseph  early  in  Norember.     La  Salle  then 


chose  for  hi»  fwrty  twenty-tbree  Krom'binen  and  eighteen  ludiau«.  o[ 
the  Abnakia  and  Mohc^;ana,  New  England  tribi-s,  which  hod  fal 
tliemselves  under  his  protection.  Dunitil  Coxe,  in  his  me-mcoial  to 
William  III.,  cited  sibove,  says  tliut  these  native  New  Englaaden 
were  chosen,  bofaitse  they  had  in  the  year  before  accompanied  a  ooo- 
sideruble  number  of  adventurers  from  New  England  to  Uic  Miwi*- 
sippi.  The  atutemeiit  ia  probable  enoagh.  but  the  nurrative  to  wbiek 
Coxe  refera  has  not  yet  beiMi  found  in  the  Mitsanchusetta  ardiivM. 
Tlio  Indiiins  took  with  them  ten  of  their  wives  and  these  women  bad 
three  ehildr(*n.  The  whole  party  thna  consisted  of  (ift}--four  penons. 
among  whom  were  the  Chevnlier  Henri  de  Tonty,  Father  Zenobr,  "t 


'  W«  h«yfl  hilt  « 
ebim  in  Prance. 

T.  anil  that  n(  the  Ch»*all( 


We,  wriiien  in  tbo  tliird  pmion,  ivmiiiij  dueoimvd  ia  ik>  ar- 
rl  prinlpil  io  Tbuiiixur'n  llttlagj  >•/  LimitiaiMi.     W«  bk*«  sIm  Jas- 
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the  Recollet  Order,  and  Dautray,  the  son  of  the  prooureur  general  of 
Quebec. 

They  crossed  the  lake  to  the  Chicago  River,  to  which  they  bad 
given  the  name  of  the  Divine  River.^    Time  has  preserved  the  native 
name,  of  which  the  derivation  is  not  savory,  and,  as  time  will,  has 
forgotten  the  piety  of  the  discoverers.     This  river  proved 
to  be  frozen,  and  Tonty,  who  commanded  the  advance,  bad  MditiMi«c 
to  build  sledges  for  the  party  and  its  boats.     They  left  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago  on  the  27th  of  January,  1682,  and 
were  obliged  to  haul  their  luggage  and  provisions  eighty  leagaes.    On 
this  march  they  passed  the  chief  village  of  tiie  Illinois,  but  the  tribe 
wintered  elsewhere.     At  the  widening  of  tiie  river  where  Fort  Crdve* 
CciHir  stood,  which  they  called  Lake  Pimedy,  tiiey  found  tiie  ioe 
melted.     Here  they  were  able  to  launch  their  canoes,  and  in  tiiem 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  on  the  6th  of  February* 
I^  Salle  placed  this  point  at  88^  of  north  latitude.    In  this  oaloulation 
he  was  a  degree  too  far  south. 

The  ice  of  the  Mississippi  detained  tiiem  for  a  week,  when  they 
sailed.  The  next  day,  on  the  fourteenth,  tiiey  passed  tiie  village  oi 
Tamaroa,  but  here,  also,  they  found  no  inhabitants,  and' tiiey  con- 
tinued their  voyage  for  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  witiiout  meeting 
any  person.  On  the  first  of  March,  having  lost  one  of  his  hunters. 
La  Salle  established  a  fort  on  shore,  and  ordered  several  ezoursions  in 
hope  of  finding  him.  In  one  of  tiiese  two  natives  were  taken  priaon- 
ers,  who  siiid  that  they  were  Sicachas.  They  were  probably  of  our 
tribe  of  Chickasaws.^  They  said  tiieir  town  was  distant  a  day  and  a 
halfs  journey.  But,  after  La  Salle  had  accompanied  tiiem  for  that 
time,  the  town  proved  to  be  still  three  days  off,  and  he  refused  Lo 
go  faither.  One  of  them  returned  with  him,  and  the  other  said 
hi*  would  bring  the  chiefs  to  the  river.  La  Salle  returned  to  his  boats, 
—  the  lost  hunter  had  meanwhile  been  found,'--* and  on  tiie  8d  of 
March  he  continued  his  voyage. 

On  the  l^Uh,  after  sailing  foi*ty-five  leagues,  the  sound  of  drums 
and  war-cries  giive  notice  that  the  savages  had  discovered  ^^ 

them,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  their  village  could  wahtiM 
be  seen,     l^i  Siille  established  himself  at  once  on  the  left  ** 
bank  and  in  an  liour^s  time  built  a  fort  on  a  point  of  land  there.  i  The 
Indian  (•liiefs  sent  across  a  canoe,  —  the  occupants  of  which  received 
tho  ialiinift  of  jxNice,  —  and  ])Ie:usant  relations  were  at  once  opened 

'   L;i  Salli's  h\i  i>  distiiiri.    **  Pour  all«»r  vcrrt  hi  rivion*  Divine,  upp«li*o  par  leu  SauvagCA 
Cliirau'uu.  "     Oil  lUMiiy  i.f  tin-  ma|»>  tlie  uuiim'!  /}iviur  is  jjivon  to  the  niiiioin. 
-  Thrir  n:iiij»*  is  invniioinMl  in  tht*  imrrativt'8  of  Do  Soto. 
'   I  III'  liiinin'^  iiani*'  uas  PriidhuiiinH',  an«l  was  ^ivi'ii  to  a  furt  Ht  this  place,  which  re> 

tuin<-<l  that  naiiu'  hniu  attrr. 
vol-   II  '4''i 
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between  the  parties.  La  SnUc  reiiiuiiied  with  his  hosU  three  iU\i, 
aud,  when  he  left,  they  provisiuneil  him  from  tht>ir  stones,  Uu  no- 
ticed, at  ODce,  the  differuDce  betweeu  them  aud  the  iiortbeni  Indiam. 
■'  These  are  better  formed,"  he  s»ys,  •'  free,  courteous,  uid  of  a  g»jr 
humour.  The  northern  ludiaiiH  are  all  trisle  and  of  ixiverv  (ii«pa»- 
tioH." 

This  village  is  described  as  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Oliiu.  **  Many 
kinds  of  fruits  uiiU  {teai'hes  were  already  formed  on  tilt)  treea."  L* 
Salle  planted  a  cross  there,  with  King  Louis's  arms,  ami  on  lib*  n- 
turn,  he  found  they  had  surrounded  the  eroaa  with  a  palisade.  They 
also  gave  him  provisions,  and  interpreters  to  communicate  vith  thnf 
allies,  the  Taensas,  eighty  leiigufs  further  down. 


On  the  22d  he  came  to  the  Taenaaa.  whom  he  found  living  iu  eight 
ThrTuD-  villages.  He  had  passed,  without  stopping,  the  vilUgea  of 
""  the  Arkansas.     He  describes  the  houses  of  Ui«  Taenau  M 

built  of  walls  of  mud  and  straw,  the  roof  of  caaea,  which  form  a  doum 
ornamented  by  painting.  "Tliey  have  bedsteads  and  oihvr  funtitan 
and  embellishments.  They  have  temples  in  which  they  bury  the 
bones  of  their  chiefs,  and  they  are  clothed  with  whit**  robes,  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  they  spin."  The  whole  account  alioir«  nW 
tionship  to  the  Natchez  and.  probably,  to  Mexican  or  other  SoutbefB 
trilMs.     Their  chief  receive<!  De  Tonty  hospitably.  La  Sallv  banng 
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sent  liim  as  his  ambassador.  CoDtdDuiog  their  lUTigatioo,  the  Freadi 
opened  vommunication  with  the  Natchez,  who  told  them  that  th^ 
were  still  ten  days  from  the  sea.  On  the  2d  of  April  they  wen 
for  the  lirst  time  attacked  by  Indians,  who  belonged  to  a  tribe  called 
Quinipisa.^  The  French  had  offered  them  the  calumet,  but  the  aar- 
ages  lired  their  arrows  and  fled.  La  Salle  did  not  pursue  them,  but 
kept  on  his  course.  On  the  6th  the  river  divided  into  three  braoches. 
La  Salle  took  the  west,  he  sent  De  Tonty  to  the  middle,  and  Dautray 
to  the  left.  Two  leagues  farther  and  the  water  was  salt,  —  a  litt^ 
more,  —  and  the  sea  appeared,  and  the  great  discovery  was  made  I 

On  the  9th  of  April,  La  Salle  planted  a  cross  with  the  arms  of 
France.  They  sang  tlie  hymn  Vexilla  Regit  and  the  Te  is^u.^ 
Deum.  and  in  the  naniu  of  King  Louis  he  took  posaesuon  of  S*tb£ 
the  river  and  all  tite  streams  which  fall  into  it,  and  all  the  ■'■'*>^ 
countries  which  belong  to  them.  This  act  of  poasession  has  been  sub- 
stantially  respected  ever  since.  It 
is  under  this  act  that  France  held 
her  rights  to  the  great  province 
known  us  Louisiana,  —  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  under  this  act  that  the 
United  States  liolds  the  State  of 
Loubiuna,  and  all  its  territory 
north  of  the  Hue  of  Texas  uid 
west  of  the  Miusissippi  to  the 
K<Kky  Mountains,  to  this  day. 
It  must  be  reineinlH-red,  that,  un- 
til 180::{,  the  nunu>  [.ul'lSlANA  ai>- 
plies  to  the  whole  MiasisHipi)i 
valley. 

La     Salle's     provisions    were  1 
iiuurly    exhaust*^.      The     party  B 
found  some  dried   meat  near  the   < 
mouth   of    the    river,   and   were 
glad  to  satisfy  tlieir  hunger  with 
it,  till  the  simpiciuii  w;ut  started 
that  it  vr-M  the  lli'»Ii  of  itieu.    On  this  the  whites  left  it  to  the  savages, 
why  (k'c-lared  it  was  ili-lii-ious."    On  the  10th  of  April,  La  Salle 
U'ffin  his  ivtuni;  and,  until  they  came  to  the  Quinipisa  In-       '*'""' 
linns,  tln^  piirty  liii<l  to  live  on  allifjiitor'n  fiosli  and  potatoes.      He  sut-- 

I  1  >»  Ilip>  iii;i;\  iiw  linnii  In  t'niiii|Hi.liii.  ilii>  in  -iwllrd  Ki>iini|«'»;i.  lh<-  sjmii'  u  wcM  •fti-r- 
-  S..'  r.|»iri  uf  KiiiluT  Ziiiulic,  i.f  wliirh  tlii'  uriniiiiil  i-  ill  iHwumiua  of  M.  DoM,  u( 
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ceeded  in  capturing  four  women  of  the  Quinipisa ;  he  explaineil  to  them 
that  liis  intentions  were  peaceable,  and  by  their  means  purchsised  maizf 
and  other  supplies  from  the  tribe.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Taen- 
sas  and  Arkansas,  arriving  at  tlie  villages  of  the  latter  on  the  17th  of 
May.  When  he  was  a  hundred  leagues  below  the  Illinois  River  hr 
fell  dangerously  ill.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  intrust  his  dispatche> 
to  De  Tontv,  who  went  on  in  advance.  La  Salle  himself  was  detained 
forty  days  by  his  illness.  He  arrived  at  St.  Joseph  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, but  the  approach  of  winter  prevented  his  return  to  Quebet\ 
'^  He  thus  finished,*'  lie  says  in  closing  his  report,  "  the  most  important 
and  diflicult  discovery  which  has  ever  been  made  by  any  Frenchman, 
without  the  loss  of  a  sin^^le  man,  in  the  same  country  where  Jean 
Ponce  dc  Leon,  Pamphile  de  Narvaez,  and  Ferdinand  de  Soto  {>er- 
IsIkmI  unsuccessful,  with  more  than  two  thousjind  Spaniards.  X«> 
Spaniard  ever  carried  through  such  an  enterprise  with  so  small  a 
force,  in  presencti  of  so  many  enemies.  But  he  has  gained  no  ailviin- 
tage  for  himself.  His  misfortunes  and  the  frequent  obstacles  in  his 
way  have  cost  him  more  tlian  two  hundred  thousand  livres.  Still  he 
will  be  liappy  if  he  has  done  anything  for  the  advantage  of  France, 
and  if  his  end(»avors  may  win  for  him  the  protection  of  Monstngneur." 

Father  Mambre  took  to  France  La  Salle's  report  of  his  great  di*- 
iij«rc.p<,rt  covery.  Infortunately  for  the  great  explorer.  Count  Fron- 
loKniiur.  ^<.,,m.  ],;i(i  ix^on  replaced  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  dislike  of  La  Salle.  He  had  written  home,  charging  him 
with  the  IrcKpiois  war;  and  Ik;  afterwards  represented  that  I^i  Salle 
was  a  misehief-iuaker  among  the  Indians,  who  |)erverted  his  royal 
<'oui mission  for  the  purposes  of  men*  trade.  But  so  scx>n  as  I^i  Salle 
himself  was  able  to  report  in  person  at  Paris,  he  swept  away  any  in- 
juri<»us  impn-ssions  which  had  b(»en  thus  made.  The  French  mon- 
arrliv  was  iievei*  at  a  higluM*  point  of  suei^ess  or  ambition.  The  peace 
(»f  Niinej^uen  ill  \^\ls  had  given  to  Louis  almost  all  he  could  ask  for. 
Sei^rm-lay.  the  Minister  nf  Marine,  listened  with  pleasure  to  Ia\  Salle's 
narratives.*  He  sent  diriM-tions  to  La  Barre  to  restore  Fort  Fronteuac 
fnnw  KiiiL:>ton)  to  his  agents  :  and  to  La  Salle  himself  he  gave  laf)^ 
pnwers  tor  the  enjniii/ation  ni  Lnui^ijina. 

Ill  ilir  inriiK.ir,  \\lii«'h  is  still  preservtnl,  which  La  Salle  addre.sseil 
\n  till*  Mart|iii>  Srij^nrlay,  he  proposes  to  est^iblish  a  colony  sixty 
leaL^u*'^  above  thr  iinuith  ni  the  river.  This  would  have  been,  aivonl- 
iiiLT  t<»  his  own  map.  not  far  from  the  point  where  the  Atchafalay.t 
makes  a  s.-paiate  course  Ironi  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  —  and  it  i'i 
piohabl.' that  hr  iiiieiidtMl  at  that  point  to  (\stablish  his  colonv.     With- 

-  <  Ml   Ir-kMiiii'liir-   iii.t]!.  iiiaili-  in   1('>M.  uimIit  La  S:ille*K   (lirectiun,  the   Misnwippi  i« 
u.iii.'-.  ::•      (  '  P'.it.  ■  .iinl  ilif  li»«l  lii\«i  i«  iiiiiiH-<I  tlir  "  SeijrneUy." 
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out  any  disguise,  be  proposes,  as  the  principal  object  of  this  colony, 
such  an  attack  on  the  back  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  as  was  to  open 
to  the  French  their  thirty  silver  mines  in  New  Biscay.  And  he  coolly 
remarks,  that  if  the  peace  of  Europe  makes  it  necessary  to  postpone 
such  designs,  it  will  be  well  to  be  prepared  for  them  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  He  siiys  that  Spain  makes  six  million  crowns  yearly  by  these 
mines,  and  that,  with  superior  ease  of  transport  of  silver,  France  will 
make  much  more.  La  Salle  is  truly  enough  called  a  representative 
of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  ages 
such  a  proposition  as  this  not  unfitly  belongs. 

Seignelay  and  the  King  gave  him  more  than  he  asked  for.  The 
colonists  sailed  from  Rochelle  on  the  24th  of  July,  1684,  ad-  LaSaUt'i 
mirably  well  equipped,  in  four  vessels,  —  a  part  of  a  fleet  *"»*«* ^y^f*- 
of  twenty-five,  of  which  the  others  were  bound  to  the  French  West 
Indies  and  to  Canada.  But  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  then 
long.  Much  time  was  consumed  in  stopping  at  San  Domingo,  and  the 
year  had  almost  ended  before  the  squadron  of  La  Salle  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  By  a  terrible  misfortune,  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  rightly  circulating  longitude  in  those  timea,^  they  passed  the 
true  mouth  of  the  great  river. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1685,  La  Salle  landed,  —  perhaps  on  the 
southern  shore  of  our  State  of  Louisiana,  near  the  Sabine,  —  but  he 
could  learn  nothing  from  the  Indians,  and  continued  west  for  a 
fortnight  longer.  When  they  found  the  coast  trending  soatb,  they 
were  sure  of  their  own  error.  But  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  Beanjeo, 
refused  to  return  along  the  coast,  and  after  an  altercation  between  him 
aiul  La  Salle,  the  vessels  entered  Matagorda  Bay,  which  they  called 
the  Bay  of  St.  Beniard.  Here  the  stores  of  the  colony  were 
landed,  and  here  Beaujeu,  who  had  been  at  cross-purposes,  MstafBRb 
left  them.  By  such  a  series  of  misfortunes  did  it  happen 
that  the  State  of  Texas  was  the  earliest,  after  Florida,  of  the  States 
which  we  call  CtuU  States,  to  be  colonized  by  Europeans.  Beaujeu 
left  the  party  on  the  12th  of  March,*  under  circumstances  of  cruel 
desertion.  On  his  return  to  France  he  made  the  most  unfavorable 
report,  and  to  him,  and  i>ossibly  to  Jesuit  hatred,  may  it  be  attributed 
that  no  relief  was  sent  out  to  the  great  explorer. 

To  the  stnnim  whieh  flows  into  ^Vlatagonla  Bay  from  the  northwest. 
La  Salle   <^;ive  th(»  name  Les  Vachen^  from  the  buffaloes  he  found 

>  A  <|Marfrr  i.f  a  riMitnrv  aftor.  Sir  Cloiuh'slev  Shovol  ami  his  floot  were  lost  on  the  coast 
<»f  ('«»rnnall.  l.iMaii^i'  tlu'ir  li>nt'itinlt'  wns  more  than  a  <K»i:nM»  <nit  of  the  wav. 

-  n«'  h'tt  :nn«»nu'  "IIht  >ti«ivs  tis;lit  cannon,  which  the  Kin^j  had  piven  ti>  the  colony. 
Th' V  wrrc  latt'ly  to  he  stM-n  at  Goliad,  idoutificMl  hy  haviug  Louui  XIV.*«  mark  upon 

th«'in. 


be  8ometimea  forty  anil  fifty  feet  high.'  They  bad  traded  witb  tbe 
Spauiarda  for  horseB.  clothing,  spurs,  and  silv<T  8poon»,  and  kn«w  what 
money  was.  Ln  Salln  found  them  gentle  and  hospitable.  Amaag 
Bach  tribes  ho  was  to  piiss  whiit  little  was  left  of  his  tulrenturooi  life- 

<  Father  Dnnay'i  uunilUc.     U  it  eappcwcd  ihol  ihe  tuune  Tcxm  k  inn  Un  8 
Tcju,  in  nlluiioD  lo  ihcia  loveri'd  liuUMW. 


'^p!0ga4y**c^ 


Signatur*  of  B««uj*u. 
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His  colony  once  sufficiently  established,  he  left  it  on  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember, 1685,  on  an  expedition  of  discovery,  always  hoping  to  find^ 
what  Joutel,  his  second  in  command,  learned  to  call  ^^  his  unfortunate 
river."  Once  and  again  from  such  expeditions,  in  which  he  trav- 
ersed Texas  far  in  different 
routes,  he  returned  to  the  set- 
tlement, always  to  hear  some 
new  story  of  misadventure. 
But  his  own  buoyant  and  easy 
temper  would  restore  the  spirits 
of  his  men,  and  he  would  find 
new  resource  in  every  difficulty.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  1686,  he  de- 
termined to  lead  a  party  across  to  Canada  to  obtain  succors  from 
France  for  the  colony,  for  which,  thanks  to  Beaujeu's  treachery,  no 
supplies  had  arrived  in  two  years'  time. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1687,  this  hero,  who  combines  in  his  own 
character  so  much  that  would  have  challenficed  reizard  in  a 
chevalier  of  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus,  —  and  would  com-  jowmj  to 
maud  respect  in  the  vigorous  enterprises  of  today,  —  left 
the  wretched  colony,  on  what  was  to  prove  his  last  adventure.    For 
want  of  better  material,  the  clothing  which  he  and  his  men  wore  was 
made  from  the  sails  of  the  little  vessel  which  had  been  lost.     He  was 
to  lead  his  party  nearly  two  thousand  miles  overland.     The  same 
journey  may  be  made  to-day  by  railroad,  and  the  traveller  if  he 
chooses,  takes  his  etise.     But  even  now,  no  man  thinks  the  journey  a 
triile.     Poor  La  Salle  and  his  companions  were  to  make  it  with  little 
guidance  beside  that  which  the  compass  gave  them,  and  must  trust  to 
tlu'ir  weapons  or  their  address,  to  secure  their  passage  among  hostile 
tribes. 

Ho  had  bought  five  horses  from  the  Indians,  who  had  already 
learned  the  use  of  horses  from  the  Spaniards.  These  beasts  were 
used  as  pack-horses  for  the  party.  Twenty  of  the  colonists,  among 
whom  were  seven  women  and  girls  and  some  children,  were  to  remain 
behind  under  Barbier,  a  hunter,  who  had  been  married  since  their  ar- 
rival in  America,  and  who  was  appointed  governor  in  the  place  of 
Jc»utcl.  La  Salle  made  them  a  farewell  address  in  his  own  engaging 
way,  and  all  who  were  to  stay,  while  they  felt  the  necessity  of  his 
journey,  were  melted  to  tears.  Yet,  doubtless,  they  felt  that  their 
dangers  \ver<»  less  than  his. 

The  travel  11  iijjj  party  consisted  of  about  twenty  also.     La  Salle  and 
lils  hrother  Cavelier,  the  prit^st,  with  their  two  nephews, —  U8^i»*» 
Joutel  and  Fatlu*r  Anastiusius,  Dnhaut  and  Liotot,  the  sur-  «>«>p^«°»- 
j;eon,  were  thost?  who  seemed  the  most  distinguished  of  the  party. 
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Beside  them  were  a  man  uamed  Hieiis,  who  had  been  a  baccftDcer, 
iiDti  was  sometimes  known  as  English  Jem,  and  Nika,  a  faithful 
Sha^mee  Indian. 

In  Lliitt  climate,  there  is  no  real  hardship  in  travelling  in  Junuary, 
y  and  had  the  party  been  better  providi-d, 

/^   y'/f/fj^/f/hS,/^  it  would  have  ni^e  rapid  ]irogr«M,w>tii- 

•  .fZ\!'c!i!ir  P*'"^'*  ^'"^"^  ^^^^^  P'""'''^'*  possible.     But 

tliey  lacked  shoes,  until  lliey  conld  snp- 
p!y  their  place  with  buffalohide  and  deer-skin.  The  rivers  were 
swullen,  and  they  wore  obliged  to  make  boats  from  hidt^  tti  fvrrr 
them.  Thus  they  crossed  the  Brazos,  and  in  two  months'  time,  tirr 
approached  Trinity  River.  Nothing  but  the  scantiness  of  tlicir  equip- 
ment, and  the  fullness  of  the  streams  and  rivers,  accounts  for  the  slow- 
ness of  their  progress.  Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  party  mm! 
not  on  good  terms.  La  Salle  appeared  reserved  and  anxious,  and 
Liotot  and  Duhaut  had  quari'eUed  with  young  Moranget,  his  n«phw. 

On  the  loth  of  March.  La  Salle  sent  a  party  from  camp  to  find 
some  provisions  which  he  had  left  on  bis  last  expedition.  They  found 
the  provision  spoiled, —  but  they  killed  two  buffnloes,  and  sent  tn  La 
Salle  for  horses  to  bring  the  meat.  La  Salle  sent  Moranget  aiid  two 
others  with  the  horses.  They  found  tiie  sncceasful  hunters,  among 
whom  were  Duhaut,  Liotot,  and  Heina,  already  curing  the  meaL 
Moranget,  hot-headed  boy  as  he  was,  broke  into  rage  with  tbetn,  be-  1 
cause  they  had  put  by  for  themselves  some  part  of  tbe  meat,  to  J 
which  the  customs  of  hunting  entitled  them.  It  was  not  tlie  first  of 
uuuii;  iB  Moranget'a  outbursts  of  rage,  Duhaut  was  so  ni^ry.  that 
UKoimp.  he  conspired  with  the  others  to  kill  Moranget,  —  and,  ••  be 
knew  the  fidelity  of  Nika  the  Indiai],  and  Saget,  l>u  Salle's  nerraat, 
their  death  also  was  determined.  Night  came,  the  three  victims  each 
served  his  WHtch  in  turn.  So  soon  as  they  slept,  Duhaut  and  Heim 
stood  by  with  their  guns  cocked,  —  and  Liotot,  with  an  axe,  kiltud  tfae 
tliree  sleeping  men.     La  Salle  was  sis  miles  away. 

They  did  not  dare  join  him.  When  the  others  had  been  absent  two 
days,  1^  Salle  sought  tliem  in  his  anxiety,  accompanied  by  the  frar 
AnastasiuB.  As  they  walked  he  talked  with  the  pnest  on  n*ligio<M 
themes,  and  of  his  gratitude  to  God  for  his  safety  in  twenty  yean' 
]>eril.  Suddenly  he  was  overcome  with  profound  sadneae,  and  was  so 
much  moved  that  Father  Anostosiua  scarcely  knew  him.  They  cam* 
near  Duhaut's  camp,  and  La  Salle  noticed  two  birds  of  prey  honsing 
above,  He  saw  on  the  ground  a  piece  of  bloody  clothing.  He  fired 
MoHrrai  '''^  ^^"^'^  pistols  to  sumuion  the  hunters.  They  heard  tb« 
■*  **'*'       shots,  and  crossed  a  little  riwr  to  meet  him.    La  Salle  atkwl 


for  his  neplie 


One  of  tiiem  i-eplied  insolently,  that  "  Mom^et 
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was  along  the  riTer."  La  yaJle  rebuked  him.  Duhaut  fired  hia  gun 
in  reply,  and  La  Salle  fell  duitd,  —  shot  through  the  brain. 

"There  you  are,  great  pushiiw,"  '  — this  was  tho  coutemptuouit  ory 
of  the  false  surgeon.  Such  wuu  the  dcuth  of  one  of  the  imblest  heroes 
of  France,  when  he  seemed  at  the  very  prime  of  his  life.  He  wa» 
only  forty-three  years  old.  Hud  he  lived,  with  his  Bpirit  and  power 
of  command,  to  carry  out  tlio  I'Uterprise  he  had  plnnnad,  the  history 
of  Louisiana  must  have  bouu  different.  By  his  death,  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  was  left  fot  nearly  twenty  years  more  to  be  the  homo 
of  savages. 

After  his  death,  the  first  liistory  of  his  colony,  which  had  left  Francu 
in  such  high  hope,  sinks  itit<>  the  supamtc  effort  of  the  colouiats  to 
escape  with  their  lives  fmm  a  wildemeas.  In  a  quarrel  |ta„hni 
among  the  murderers,  Duh;iiii.  who  iiad  himself  fired  tliw  fa-  ""'"'"- 
tal  shot  which  killed  La  SalU',  wiis  himself  killed,  and  the  little  com- 
pany afterwards  broke  in  pi.^ues.  Joutel,  Fallicr  AnastusitiM, —  the  two 
relatives  of  La  Salle,  — and  tour  others,  made  a  separate  party,  which 
persevered  towards  Canada.  Tliey  b;id  horses,  which  they  had  ob- 
tained from  the  natives,  and.  by  following  a  norttieaat  course,  from 
the  country  of  the  Caddoa,  ;il"ivti  the  lakw  of  tliat  name  on  Red  River, 
they  came  out,  to  their  deli^-ht,  on  the  24th  of  July,  upon  a  cottage 
built  in  the  French  fashion,  :ind  a  croas  upon  the  northern  side  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  just  above  the  place  where  it  unites  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  cottage  was  the  home  of  two  Frenchmen,  Charpentier  and  De 
Launay,  both  of  the  city  of  Kouen,  whom  De  Tontj',  La  SuUc's  old 
companion,  had  left  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas  and  Mississippi, 
in  the  spring  of  1686.  De  Tonty  had  gone  down  the  rivi-r,  in  vain, 
in  hopes  to  meet  his  old  chi'f  there.  The  names  of  these  Frenchmen 
deserve  permanent  record,  i\t  tliost!  of  the  jwrsoiw  who  cstahliithed  the 
first  permanent  post  of  Euiujieans  sonth  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  this  point  the  fnonds  of  La  Salle  went  home  by  routes  now 
familiar  to  the  French.  The  fate  of  the  twenty  colonist*  left  at  St- 
Louis,  in  Matagorda  Bay,  is  not  clear.  A  Spanish  officer,  dispatche«) 
to  find  them  in  1089,  found  only  the  deserted  settlement.     Two  of  the 

"  "Te  voili,  granU  hncha.  te  voili."    .!■■"!      ■  :  i.-  .  ■■■        i   .  :■  ■.,:■.■■. 

nieiTiln'Is  of  Ihis  wretrhKil  enpedition  :  I'lii  ' 

la-it.v     Wi-  liiiv,.  fullon-.'.l  Mr.  I'arkma,, 

TI.r  Tr.\.-iii  liisiiimn  iiiip|>u>C4  it  tu  huvR  Wn  rear  the  N'eclifs  River  where  ibe  old  Indiui 
trail  eju-,-*  timt  >trenm.  Yonkum'it  Ilia,  of  Trtiu.  i.  3S.  Bal  the  old  iDkp  of  D«  LUa 
y\:uvf  it  lii.-iiniilv  ac  a  ]«iiiit  atioiit  seven  miles  west  of  Trinity  River,  in  ibe  tflunty  of  8*d 
J.ieinto.  nut  vf ry  f.ir  frutii  tlie  tielJ  uf  the  eiitical  baMie  koooD  by  thM  luune. 
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murderous  party  were  arrested  by  the  same  officer,  and  were  eTen- 
tually  condemned  to  the  Spanish  mines.  Thus  the  first  French  effort 
to  colonize  the  southwest  left  no  sign,  in  1689,  but  the  cottage  of  the 
two  Frenchmen  who  were  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
with  the  addition  of  a  third  from  La  Salle's  party. 

The  successful  colonization  of  Louisiana,  and  from  Louisiana  up- 
wards, of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  due  not  to  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  so  far  as  that  was  represented  by  La  Salle,  or  to  his  chival- 
rous plans  for  seizing  the  Spanish  silver  mmes,  but  to  more  modem 
devel(^pments  of  the  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure. 

It  is  probable  that  the  long  and  successful  enterprises  of  La  Salle 
Canadian  ^^^  liis  compauious  wcre  the  first  steps  which  led  to  the  edu- 
explorers,  catiou  of  a  racc  of  men  still  existing,  known  as  the  Cana- 
dian Voyageurs.  In  all  the  great  river  adventures  of  North  America 
from  tiiose  days  down,  these  voyiigeurs  have  taken  their  part,  humble, 
but  none  tiie  less  essential.  The  names  of  such  men  are  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  Ilearne  and  Mackenzie,  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  of  Franklin, 
Back,  and  the  Simpsons.  Tiie  nomenclature  which  they  have  created 
is  still  in  use  on  all  the  American  rivers  between  New  Brunswick 
and  California,  and  their  readiness  to  undertake  any  of  the  hardships 
of  a  campaigner's  life  makes  them  favored  volunteers  in  the  compel 
sition  of  any  expedition  of  adventure.  From  the  time  when  De  Tonty 
went  down  the  river  in  li)86,  in  unsuccessful  hope  of  meeting  La 
Salle,  there  was,  perhaps,  not  a  single  year  that  some  of  these  voy- 
ageurs did  not  '*  try  the  adventure  *'  of  the  Mississippi  in  whole  or  in 
jKirt.* 

But  it  was  not  for  ten  veai*s  after  La  Salle*s  death  that  the  French 
Crown  made  any  effort  to  renew  the  colonization  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.     The  work  was  then  put  into  competent  hands. 

The  Sieur  lA^novne  d'Iberville  was  the  third  of  eleven  brothets, 
sons  of  Charles  Lenioyne,  Baron  Longueuil,  of  Canada.  To  him  was 
intrusted  the  oversight  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  King  to  plant 
a  (.'olony.  Two  frigates  conveyed  the  colonists,  of  which 
..'m»  n'-Ir"  D'Iberville  himself  commanded  the  larger,  so  that  the  evib 
of  a  divided  command,  which  had  broken  the  strength  of 
La  Siille's  effort,  were  avoided.  A  third  vessel  joined  at  Saint  Do- 
niin^^o,  and  on  the  2r>th  of  January-,  Itii^O,  the  expedition  arrived  at 
the  island  of  St.  Rosa,  just  below  Pensacola.  At  this  point  the 
Spaniards   had   established   themselves   more  than  a  month  before. 

1  It  lias  Won  >ai<l  that  a  pnrty  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  MiuiMppi  M  earlr  M  IMl 
No  Mich  party  iiiadr  a  ]nTiiiant'm  otablbhmcut ;  this  statement  ii  d^Tcd  from 
Itviion  «if  Du  Touty'7<  oX]M.nIitiuii. 


D'IBERVILLE  AND   BIENVILLE. 


D'lberville  spent  some  weeks  in  exploring  the  coiiat,  aud  ou  tliu  2d 
of  March  entered  the  Misaissippi  River,  lie  hud  with  him  Fnther 
AnastasiuB,     who         _ 

found  no  difficulty  -/ 

in   recognizing  its  '^'"  ""  ° 

turbid  waten  and  ita  majistif  flow.  Evidenw  more  convincing  to 
D'lberville  was  found,  wh<.n,  forty  leagues  up  the  river,  they  found 
the  Bay^oula  Indians,  wlio  brought  out  cloaks  which  La  Salle  bad 
given  them,  a  breviary  whiLli  t'iitlier  Anustasiiis  liud  left  in  1682,  and 
a  letter  which  De  Tonty  had  left  in  16H6.  Tliey  called  it  "a  speaking 
bark." '  D'lberville's  first  puat  wiia  iit  Biloxi  IsUnd,  in  Mobile  Bay. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  waH  again  despatched  to  tho  river.  He 
founded  his  second  post  ut  n  point  on  the  Mississippi,  now  known  at 
Poverty  Point,  about  thirty-eight  miles  below  the  present  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  settlement  at  Biloxi  was  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Alabama,  and  was  the  liisL  estublishment  of  whites  there. 
It  was  abandoned  after  a  y.ar  for  a  station  further  up  on  iii«iit>iiu- 
the  Mobile  River,  about  eiL,'hteen  leagues  from  the  sea.  The 
settlement  at  Poverty  Point  whs  the  first  settle iiiinit  ninilv  in  Lou- 
isiana. It  was  established  in  1700.  By  this  time  D'lberville  had  tha 
assistance  of  a  Canadian  oulmiy  to  moet  him  by  the  way  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Miami  portage. 

While  D'lberville  was  absent  in  France,  his  brother  Bienville  fell 
in  with  an  English  ship,  lomuiunded  by  Captuin  Barr,  which  waa 
twenty-eight  leagues  up  tlie  river,  having  been  sent  out  to  explore 
and  take  possession  of  the  Mississippi.  Bienville  boldly  told  him 
tluit  the  Mississippi  was  t^niher  west,  that  this  river  was  a  degx^ntl- 
ency  of  Canada  of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  and  BaiT  went 
in  search  of  the  great  river,  just  where  poor  La  Salle  liiul  looked 
for  it  so  vainly.  The  reiR'h  of  tho  river  where  tiiis  interview  took 
place  is  still  known  as  the  "  English  turn."  'lite  exi>edilion  thus  ar- 
rested was  a  private  expedition  sent  out  by  Coxe,  an  Englishman, 
who  held  a  charter  given  by  Charles  I.,  for  a  supposed  [trovince  of 
(\uolana  or  West  Florid^i.  Our  only  other  account  of  this  expedi- 
tion is  by  Coxe's  son,  and  Mas  published  twenty  years  after.  He 
^.-oinphiins  that  the  captain  of  ono  ship  deserted  the  other,  but  says 
th;it  one  of  tlie  Uvti  ascended  the  river  one  hundred  miles.* 

-  Thi'  wuii^rr  (.'uxi'a  iiui|>  is  ilruuu  tu  ahuw  that  all  of  loutberu  Louuisns,  eiMpt  tbs 
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During  the  war  of  succession,  in  the  earlier  purl  of  the  eigiito«Dth 
century,  Spain  and  France  were  in  alliance,  and  the  Spanish  guv^mois. 
both  of  Mexico  and  ol 
Flui-ida,  rendered  one  and 
uiiother  sc?rvice  to  the  in* 
fiiut  Freucli  colony  whiclt 
!>' Iberville,  and  his  brothers 
Bienville  and  Scrigny,  n- 
qultud  !is  they  cuidd  io  th«ir 
weiduieaa.'  The  history  of 
the  infant  .State  is  but  Utilr 
more  than  tliat  of  u  stn&ll 
garrison,  whose  enterprising 
I'uiiinianders  were  maluog 
ulliiiuoea  with  the  ne^b- 
lulling  savages.  Communi- 
cation  was  constantly  kept 
up  with  Canada,  aiid  iu 
1700,  Le  Sa*ur,  an  explorer 
of  mines,  went  so  far  u 
Lake  Superior,  and  re- 
turned, with  what  the 
chronicler  says  was  two 
hundred  thousand  poands 
of  copper  ora.*  U  most  bs 
doubted  whether  any  sodt 
quantity  was  carried  across  the  Forties  of  Wisconsin  or  Minii»> 
BOta,  especially  as  Le  Swur's  journal  saya  that  it  was  in  three  oir 
noes. 

The  pacification ' of  Europe  resulting  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
gave  the  signal  for  an  enlargement  of  the  Uttle  colony.  At  that  tioit 
the  mihtary  force  in  Loubiana  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  Freodi 
soldiers,  and  seventy-five  Canadians.     There  were  perha|)s  three  htm* 

very  mouths  of  the  MiMiMipiii,  wni  incladcd  Id  the  charter  o[  "CBrnluw,"  ttul  ia,  «m 
north  uf  31"  Durth  Istiiude.  The  line  of  ai"  is  Lho  northern  line  of  uor  Sum*  o(  r>no<i. 
Aiiit  thv  Miutlwrn  tit  the  grealer  port  □[  Miniaiippi.  Coxe  cltioM  the  rit«r  tor  Bnglaa^  ^ 
the  gruund  that  his  fatlier'i  ship  wni  the  flrst  to  cnirr  It  (rum  the  Mk-  It  {iivbablf  na. 
hut  the  I'lutu  uf  discover;  i>  absurd.  Siill,  had  William  the  Third  liiwl  bMgvr,  tw  mifit 
baTD  (ollowod  up  this  claim. 

>  Archie  lie  la  Marint.    Ko.  9,  No.  458  in  Mr.  FonUJl'n  llfU  • 

'  La  Ilacpc's  iiamlir*,  pte>erv»d  in  MS.  in  the  PhUowphicftl  Socivtj'a  lihrar;.  Th* 
lext  is,  "Muniiear  !«  Sucnr  arrira  *vec  2000  quinl*  Oe  t«ri«  bleoa  y  v«iH.  rtsaat  tm 
S-iuuN-"  Tha  narrnlire,  in  an  Eugliah  trkDjlalion,  haa  bean  publUhed  by  Mr.  Tnmk  te 
the  LvuitSaita  UiitorioU  TraBtacUam. 
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(Ired  whites  beside,  and  tweuty  uegroes  held  as  slaves,  scattered  over 
the  enormous  territory  known  iis  Louisiana.     So  suun  as  tbu 
peace  came,  the  King  granted  the  whole  territory  to  Antoine  Luai>i>aa 
Crozat,  one  of  those  great  financiers  who  play  so  ciirioiia  a 
pai-t  in  the  French  hi&tory  of  those  times.     The  graut  says  speciiic- 
ally,  that  in  consequencu  of  the  war  tliore  had  been  no  possibility  oE 
reaping  the  advantages  which   might   have  been   expected.     It  says 
also  that  Crozat's  zeal,  ;iik1  singular  kiiuwludgii  in  maritime  commerce, 
<.-iicourages   hope   for   ii»  ^ood   success  as   in   hia  former  entei-prisea, 
"  which  have  procured   great   quautitiea  of    gold   and  silver  to   the 
kingdom   in   auch  conjunctures  as  have  rendered  them  very  accepts 
able." 

In  the  grant,  the  great  rivers  are  thus  named :  "  The  liver  St. 
Louis,  heretofore  calletl  Mississippi,  tho  river  St.  Fhitip,  hurutofoni 
called  Missouri,  the  river  St.  Jerome,  heretofore  called  Ouabaohe." 
But  these  names  have  tast'il  as  little  us  the  other  itpi-ciul  c»si->|ot- 
privileges  granted  to  Crozat.  The  grant  cedes  alt  territo-  o™"™"- 
ries  watered  by  the  Mississip|)i.  Crozat  appointed  a«  hia  governor, 
La  Mottle  Cadillac,  a  soldier,  in  place  of  Le  Muys.  who  had  died  oa 
his  passage  home.  Le  Muys  had  been  the  goveriior^gouerul  named  by 
the  King. 

Cadillac  arrived  at  the  colony  in  May,  1713,  bringing  the  news  of 
peace,  the  ne^vs  of  the  gnuit  to  Crozat,  and  of  hitt  own  appointment. 
With  him  came  several  officers  of  administration.  D'Iber-  ii,^Biiia«oi 
viUe  had  died,  but  his  iulluencu  in  the  colony  was  inher-  ^5^^^^ 
ited  by  his  brother,  HicnviUe,  so  long  celebrated  in  the  "»«■'"»■ 
history  of  Louisiana.  NatuntUy  enough  altei-cations  grew  up  between 
tlie  new  officials  and  Uienville  and  his  friends,  which  were  the  hafu» 
of  parties  extending  wl'H  down  into  that  century.  In  a  colony  where 
there  were  not  a  hun^lred  jiersous  resident  at  any  one  point,  and 
at  this  time  not  more  than  four  hundretl  persons  in  all,  such  alter- 
cations were,  doubtless,  all  the  more  bitter.  Crozat's  plana  were 
based  on  the  ho[)e  of  roiiimurce  with  the  Spaniards.  But  the  Span- 
ish government  changed  its  policy,  and  fell  back  on  u  system  of  exclu- 
sion, which  had  originated  with  Philip  H.,  and  which  geuorally  char- 
acterized its  ride  of  its  I'olonies,  until  it  brought  that  rule  to  an  end. 
CadilliLC  remained  in  the  i-ountry  but  two  years.  IIu  niiulo  some  per- 
sonal explorations,  and  ordered  an  fxpedition  into  Texas,  which 
will  be  best  ilescribed  in  our  chapter  on  the  early  history  of  that 
State. 

■  lis  successor  was  M.  de  L'Epinay.  Bienville  was  appointed  King'a 
(' iiuixlaut.  whili'  De  L'Epinay  was  Governor-general.     There  was. 
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uu  leas  dissension  between  toese  two  than  between  Bienville  and 
Cadillac.  But  the  fortunes  of  the  colony  were  not  dependent  on  a> 
trivial  motives  us  the  discords  of  local  commanders.  With  the  death 
of  "  Le  grand  Monartjue "  in  1715,  and  the  accession  of  the  Regent 
I>uke  of  Orleans  to  the  away  of  France,  a  new  destiny  awaited  Lou- 
isiana. It  came  tlirougb  the  spirit  which  waa  given  to  emigraUon  by 
the  enterprise,  m*  disastrous  in  Europe,  of  the  famoos  John  Law, 
known  in  history  as  the  Mississippi  Scheme. 


E5^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXri. 

THE  MiaSISSIPI'I   SCHEME. 

John  Law.  — Thk  Bboikt  Oblcami.  —  Liw'b  Uakk.  — Tbb  WetTUur  Cuvi-ufT. 
—  RbNEWED  ENIOBITIOH.  — TuL  iNllliH  CoHFASV.— SpAHisa  W*B.— Nbw  E*- 
TABLIIHMBNTa.  —  FlILCBB    OF     I.AW's     pL»N8,  —  KciS    OIT     BCSOOLATOB*,  —  Ml*- 

BioMs  i»  LoDiiiAXA.  —  Tu  CiiT  Or  New  Oblkams.  —  £»taiili«|[mbxt  At 
Natchez. — RBLATioBi  with  tuk  Imviahb.  —  Cdhtomm  or  tub  Natcukz.  —  Cn<*- 
fabt'b  Follt.  —  Its  RstDLTa.  —  CAHfAioNN  AOArHST  TiiB  Natckbc  ajii>  Ciiicxa- 

8AWB. — B1EHVIU.B  BB-AFPOINTEl).  —  Ilig  Ili^MDUCMI*  AS  A  HlLITABT  LeaDKB. -~ 
VaUDBEUIL  AHt>  Keblbbec, 

JoHK  Law  was  born  ioEiliiiliui^h  in  Apnl,  IGTl,  th«  son  of  a  gold- 
Bmith  of  considerable  fortuni.-.  The  guldstnitlia  of  tliat  day 
were  the  bankers  of  the  woilil.  and  h11  the  aociul  privik-gcs 
of  a  banker  of  to-day  belonged  to  this  Scotch  goldsmith  then.  Jolin 
Liiw  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  bin  father  divd.  iir  wuh  edu- 
cated with  care,  but  did  not  choose  to  »>mbrace  his  father's  calling, 
preferring  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  travel.  He  left  his 
mother  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty, and  went  first  to  Lon- 
don, where,  like  many  other 
adventurers,  he  applied  his 
knowledge  of  finance  and 
niiithematics  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  gambling  table, 
without  more  success  than  is 
uaual.  His  mother  paid  his 
(li.-bts  and  Siived  his  estate. 
For  himself  he  beaime  pop- 
iiiiiv    in    London ;    but    the 

fortune    of     Linisiiinii    was  _„„ 

c-liiiiiyi'd,  :is  it  ]i;i])j>L'ned.  on  ^^^^  i_^^ 

tin;  Htli  ,jf  April.  IH',14.  when 

in  a  duel  in  liloomsbiiry  Square,  he  killed  ou  the  spot  a  gentleman 

named  Edward  Wilson, ''commonly  called  Beau  Wibon."    For  this 
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uffence  be  w»s  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  deatb,  but  wu  ptr* 
doned  by  tliu  King.  He  was,  however,  tlirowii  into  pri«on  on  BOtne 
charge  connected  with  tbe  duel,  but  he  effected  his  escape  onA  fM  to 
the  continent. 

At  Amsterdam  he  became  a  clerk  of  tbe  English  Kesident,  in  ordor 
iti.HiHc  ^  study  the  system  of  the  celebrated  Bank  of  Anutordam: 
Mui  tmu-  ^jjj  ^^  thirty  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Scotland.  Abaat 
KiHun,  [i,g  ye(^p  1700,  be  presented  iu  print  a  plan  for  what  w* 
should  now  call  The  National  Bank  of  Scotbind,  —  tar  in  advance  of 
the  financial  wisdom  of  the  day. 
and,  indeed,  only  differing  frocn 
tbe  systems  now  io  use  iu  the 
European  uatioiul  banks,  so  fiir 
as  it  included  the  system,  then 
univcrsiil.  of  mom>iH)Iies  of  oonn- 
merce  and  of  farming  oat  tbe 
reveiiui!.  AnoUier  plan  of  bis. 
at  this  time,  tliat  for  a  land  bank. 
biis  b«en  often  brought  forward 
since,  but  never  really  tried. 

Neither  Scotland  nor  England 
was  ]>repared  for  Ills  financial 
schemes,  and,  returning  to  the 
continent,  he  engaged  faimsell 
in  the  not  uncongenial  occnpt- 
tion  of  gambling,  —  managing  j 
faro  banks  with  profit.  Tbit 
occupation  brought  hin 
TK.  n*f(>'t  0'i>*n(.  acquaintance  with  tbe  I>uk«  of   I 

Orleans,  an  ocquaint,-uice  which  afterwards  proved  so  important.     Oo 
the  close  of  the  war  of  tlie  succession  he  urged  hia  financial  pla 
a>Hi>ua>i  of  tl'6  French  government,  which  was  already  bankrupt,  i 
ihrlm^-''"  Louis  XIV.  rejected  ihem,  not  so  much   because  tb«| 
""'■  were  not  good,  of  which  nobody  in  France  wm  u  jui 

because  the  author  of  them   was  a  Protestant.     Law  went   to  offer  ' 
them  to  Victor  Ainadeo  at  Turin,  anil  to  the  Emperor  of  Germuiy. 
Both  these  sovereigns  declined  to  tr)'  his  experiments.     But  at  their 
conrta  and  elsewhere,  he  won  two  million  Uvres  at  giinibllng, — Mid  I 
this  he  carried  to  Paris,  where  it  became  the  nucleus   of   his  after  | 
fortunes. 

Louis  XIV.  died.    His  ambition,  his  selfishness,  and  in  especial,  the 
wnr  of  tbe  succession,  had  brought  FrancH!  to  biuikruptin'.     It  b  ik*   ' 
fair  to  ascribe  this  bankruptcy  to  John  Law.     The  truth  is,  that  im  J 
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postponed  for  a  few  years  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  To  borrow  tlio 
language  of  the  modem  exeliauge,  he  flt-w  the  great  kites,  which, 
for  a  little  while,  promised  t<>  cai-ry  France  over  an  abyss.  When 
the  King  died  the  royal  stocks  wci-e  at  a  discniint  of  from  weventy  to 
eighty  per  cent.  A  treasuiy  report  of  September  20,  1715,  shows 
that  the  annual  expenses  i^cre  one  biindred  and  forty-eight  million 
livres.i  All  the  receipts  ol  tin*  year  were  pledged  in  advance,  excfpt 
three  millions.  Seven  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  stocks  were  due 
ill  the  current  year.  The  troi>]>4  WL-ru  not  paid,  commerce  was  ruined, 
and  whole  provinces  were  (hpopiilated.  The  Regent  was  urged  to 
proclaim  the  crown  bankruju.  The  Rt^eut  declared  that  be  should 
be  dishonored,  and  that  FraiK-u  would  bo  diiihonni-ed,  by  sueb  a  course. 
In  place  of  it  he  attempteil  w.-ry  half  way  measure  known  in  his 
time,  or  indeed,  since,  to  inBulvont  states  or  failing  merchant*.  When 
it  ia  remembered,  that  in  foiii  ii-en  yi-ara  the  expenses  of  the  monarchy 
had  been  two  billions  of  liires  more  than  the  revenue,  and  that  this 
amount  had  been  borrowed  ;  that  tlie  arrears,  when  tlu!  King  died, 
were  seven  hundred  and  eleven  millions,  and  the  deficit  on  tho  yoar 
then  current  was  seventy-eif^lit  millions;  when  it  i«  also  remembered 
that  Law's  plans,  such  as  thL>y  were,  miuntuncd  the  credit  of  the 
crown  for  five  years;  the  injimtiee  will  Iw  wwn  of  that  sweeping 
charge,  which  says  that  thi-  public  bankruptcy  of  I'mnce  was  the 
consequence  of  those  schemes. 

When  the  Regent  came  inUi  [mwer  be  had  placed  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  at  the  head  of  the  -li  |.aitnient  of  finance.  To  this 
department  he  referred  Law  mihI  his  plans.  Law  proposcil  cwm>u'>iii 
a  public  bank,  which  shouh!  collecl  the  revenues,  carry  ou  """ 
the  great  monopolies,  issue  bills  current  a«  money,  and  disraunt  notes 
of  merchants  and  others  who  wished  to  boi-row,  Tlie  Coancil  of 
Finance  rejected  this  propi)«il,  and  Law  substituted  a  private  bank 
of  ttiscount,  on  a  basis  which  seems  modest  to  later  times.  The  cajh 
ital  Wii3  six  million  livres,  divided  into  twelve  hundred  shares.  It 
was  authorized  to  discount  merchants'  notes,  and  to  issue  bills  re- 
deemable in  coin.  The  Duke  of  f>rlean»  accepted  the  title  of  Patron 
of  the  bank,  which  was  opened  in  Law's  own  house. 

So  necessary  were  these  siiupl.-  bank  fncilitiea,  in   tho  disordered 
commerce  of  France,  that  the  hank  at  once  became  ]X)puiar  ,n„^^  ^ 
and  acquired  credit.      At  the  end  of  a  year  Law'.i  [iredic-   '■•"  '  "•^' 
tioiis  were  fulfilled,  and  he  was  able  to  tike  a  second  step.     The  gov- 
eniuu'nt,  idso.  could  give  bini  its  countenance,  by  a  decree  ordering 

I  Ti»>  villi!,'  of  A  liviT  v^rii'!",  from  time  to  time,  espccialk  as  it  U  ti  paper  Iitb  or  made 
i>f  -lUiT.     Iliit  tlio  r.':i<l.'r  of  uiir  limi'  miiy  rvmemlier  lo  advaDtage.  that,  b  ITOO,  the  word 

rp]in".i-iit..(l,  ill  'ii|p-.i:iinc,  ivIiiK  ihe  «.ml  "'  franc  "  aUnds  for  now. 
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pablic  officials  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  bank,  as  if  they  were  coin. 
From  this  time,  of  course,  they  answered  all  pnzpoees  of  exchange 
within  the  kingdom.  With  such  facilities  the  notes  instantly  guned 
valufr.  the  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  increased,  and  the  bank  was  on 
the  high  road  of  prosperity.  Its  notes  even  commanded  one  per  oenL 
more  than  specie,  at  times,  for  the  government  was  not  above  tam* 
]>ering  with  specie ;  but  the  bank  redeemed  its  notee  in  the  coin  it 
n-ceived.  The  trade  of  the  country  felt  the  benefit  to  commeiee  of 
such  a  currency.  Taxes  were  paid  cheerfully,  and  branches  of  the 
bank,  in  accordance  with  Law's  ori^nal  plan,  were  established  in  fire 
provincial  cities. 

A  second  feature  of  Law's  great  scheme  had  been  the  nuuiagement 
of  the  great  commercial  monopolies,  which  made,  at  that  time,  a  pait 
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Fac-timilt  of  Btnk-fio1«  ittutd  by  Law. 

of  the  commercial  system  of  all  the  great  nations.  He  was  now 
tempted  to  engraft  this  part  of  that  plan  upon  his  private  bank. 
And  it  is  from  that  temptation,  and  the  plans  made  in  conseqaenoe* 
that  Law  became  the  founder  of  New  Orleans,  and,  practically,  the 
jKTsoii  who  directeil  the  French  settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
f  «  ,5  «  sissii)i>i.  Crozat,  who  had  obtained  the  grant  of  the  Missis- 
•M-.-t^ni  '^MM^^  tnide  for  twelve  years,  had  not  been  saooesaral  in  his 
"""'"*"'>*  plans,  for  reasons  which  have  been  stated.  He  asked  per- 
mission  to  j^ivc  up  his  jirivile^**,  and  Law  gladly  became  his  aaooeasor. 
It  siMMus  as  if  (^*o7.at  had  attemptcnl  commerce  only,  with  hqpea  of 
Hurocss  in  mining,  while  Law,  with  a  broader  view,  expected  to  maka 
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the  colonists  at  least  support  themselves  by  agriculture.  The  con- 
tract for  the  trade  in  beaver  in  Canada  expired  in  1717.  Law,  there- 
fore, naked  permission  to  form  a  company,  which  should  nnite  all  the 
commerce  of  Louisiana  with  the  fur  tiade  of  Canada.  The  Regent 
granted  all  that  he  asked,  in  an  edict  issued  in  August,  1717. 

The  company  thus  formed  received  the  name  of  the  "  Western 
Company."  The  grants  made  to  it  were  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
Bovereignty  over  all  Lonisiana  was  granted  to  it,  on  the  condition  of 
homage  to  the  king  of  France,  and  of  a  gold  crown  at  the  b^inning 
of  «very  new  reign.  This  token  of  vassalage  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  hopes  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  The  capitul  was  nominally 
one  hundred  million  livres.  Itut  suhscribeni  wci-e  perniitt«td  to  pay 
three  fourths  of  their  subacriptious  in  royal  bonds,  which  were  still  at 
the  old  discount  of  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.  (.)nly  one  fourth  of 
the  subscription  wiis  iisked  for  in  coin.  It  will  be  seen,  thereforu.  that 
the  real  capitjil  paid  in  was  about  forty  million  livres. 


With  this  capital  Law  and  his  associates  went  to  work  with  spirit 
in  the  details  of  colonization.     We  can  still  refer  to  the  Httlo 
emigration  tntots  winch  they  circulated  through  FVanew  and  ii..m"«.i. 
Germany  to  collect  eniigrante.     Vessels  were  armed,  troops  """""""■ 
sent  forward,  and  coiouista  enlisted.    The  greAt  feudal  cultivators  of 
France  did  not  encourage  the  emigration  of  peasants.    The  emigrants, 
therefore,  wore  not  so  often  as  might  have  hcon  wished,  persons  used 
to  agriculture.     They  were  indeed  enlisted  largely  by  the 
hop«   of  collecting   gold,  —  then,   as   now,  the   hope   most  E"""^ 
templing  to  ii   pnor  iuid  discouraged  penple.      M.  <ie  1,'Kp-   in<nioiji.» 
iiuiy  ivjis   ivialled,   and    L.iw  showed   his   good  sense  and 
kuuwli-dgc  of  tlif  position  by  appointing  Bienville  Govemor^neral  of 
Liniisiaiiii.     Hienvillc  was  also  instructed,  probably  by  an  echo  of  ad- 
vice given  by  himself,  to  select  a  new  site  for  the  capital.     With  the 
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knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  geography  of  his  dominioiu,  he 
chose  the  admirable  site  of  New  Orleans,  commanding  the  approaches 
to  the  sea  by  the  river  and  by  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  here  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1718,  he  left  fifty  persons  to  clear  the  ground  and  to  boild. 
Through  the  year  different  vessels  arrived  witih  colonists  for  different 
landowners,  —  in  one  party  alone  eight  hundred  persons. 

The  next  year  two  of  Bienville's  brothers  arrived  with  news  of  the 
short  Spanish  war,  set  on  foot  by  the  folly  of  Alberoni.  With  great 
promptness  Governor  Bienville  moved  against  the  Spanish  port  of 
Pensacola,  and  took  it.  It  was  soon  retaken  by  a  superior  force,  but 
was  again  captured  by  a  French  squadron  in  September.  Mean- 
wliile,  without  check  from  the  war,  John  Law  was  going  forward 
with  apparent  success  in  his  great  schemes.  The  Western  Com- 
pany, as  the  charter  called  his  corporation,  had  not  at  first  attracted 
much  public  attention.  But  its  shares  gradually  rose  to  par,  that  ia, 
to  a  money  par,  though  they  had  been  largely  paid  for  in  reduced 
securities.  In  May,  1719,  he  was  strong  enough  in  public  confi- 
dence to  obtain  from  the  Regent  power  to  join  with  it  the  Elast  India 
Company  of  France.  The  exclusive  right  of  trading  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  given  to  it.  Its  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  '^  The  Indian  Company,"  and,  for  its  new  purpoaes,  it  was 
authorized  to  issue  fifty  thousand  new  shares  at  a  par  of  five  hundred 
livres. 

But  the  company  was  already  so  prosperous  that  it  refased  even  to 
Thoin.iinn  issuc  thcso  ucw  sliarcs  at  less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty 
iumiauv.  livres,  fifty  livres  down,  and  the  remainder  in  twenty  equal 
monthly  payments.  Nor  was  any  person  permitted  to  take  one  new 
share  who  did  not  exhibit  four  old  ones.  Old  shares,  therefore*  rose 
rapidly  under  the  new  enthusiasm.  Tliis  condition  brought  them 
from  thr(H>  hundred  livres  up  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  livres,-* 
that  is,  they  rose  from  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  vsiae  to  fifty 
j)er  cent,  above  it. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  when  the  Western  Company  became  the 
Indian  Company,  that  it  really  won  the  bad  name  which  from 
that  moment  to  this  has  hung  around  the  ^^  Mississippi  Scheme,**  so 
called.^  A  capital  of  forty  million  livres  was  not  an  extraordinarj 
sum  with  which  to  develop  the  fur  trade  of  Canada,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  methods  of  the  Company  for 
its  legitimate  business,  even  in  the  midst  of  stockbroking  in  Parity 
were  judicious,  thoui^h  they  were  not  so  considerable  as  its  capital 
would  have  justified.     Concessions  of  land,  as  they  were  caHed, 

1  Which  luiM  M>vincii  to  Atteud  8ul)8equeut  financUI  tmmctiooi  wUdi  bon  ths 
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made  to  adventurers  under  the  Company,  and  these  adventurers  sent 
out  settlei*8,  as  the  Company  itself  did.  In  1718,  seven  ves-  PMraMoi 
sels  were  sent  out  with  stores  and  emigrants,  numbering  in  •■*»•»•• 
all,  perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The  year  1719  sent  eleven 
ships,  besides  those  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  as- 
sisted in  the  operations  against  Pensacola.  Meanwhile  new  establish- 
ments for  trade  were  opened  on  the  Red  River,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi.^  In  this  year  five  hundred  negroes  from  the 
Guinea  Coast  were  brought  in,  and  another  cargo  arrived  the  next 
year.  A  terrible  epidemic,  contracted  at  St.  Domingo,  where  the  ves- 
sels always  stopped,  swept  through  the  emigrants  of  1720.  From 
one  vessel,  one  man,  who  was  set  on  shore  at  his  own  request,  was 
the  only  person  who  ever  arrived;  the  ship  itself  was  never  heard 
of  again.  In  1721  nearly  a  thousand  white  emigrants  arrived,  and 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  slaves  were  brought  from  Guinea, 
not  three  i^uarters  of  the  poor  wretches  who  were  embarked  for  the 
voviiges.  In  this  year  the  Garonne^  belonging  to  the  Company,  with 
supplies  and  three  hundred  German  emigrants,  was  taken  by  pirates 
near  St.  Domingo. 

This  year,  however,  the  most  active  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany, iis  far  as  Ix)uisiana  was  concerned,  was  the  last  of  its  prosperity 
at  home.  The  popularity  gained  by  the  union  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Conipaiiiies  in  August,  1711S  was  so  great,  and  the  demand  so 
flattering  for  the  consolidated  stock,  that  Law  was  able  to  advance 
another  step  towards  his  original  design,  and  to  imdertake,  by  the 
Compimy,  the  payment  of  a  considerable  part  of  that  ter- 
rible publii;  debt,  with  which  the  Regent's  administration  dMippi 
h:ul  found  itself  saddled  by  the  later  wars  of  Louis  the  Mag- 
nitieent.  In  exehange  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  the  revenue  of 
Fnmee,  he  proposed  to  take  up,  by  the  issue  of  company  stock,  gov- 
erunient  stuck  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  millions, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  was  approaching  maturity.  The  plan 
was  gigiiiiti(*,  but  it  offered  unquestionable  advantages.  If  so  large 
an  enterpris(^  could  havi^  been  carried  out  with  the  privacy  and  deli- 
cate handling  necessary,  it  seems  to  have  i^ested  on  an  intelligible  and 
practi<  able  basis.  In  fact  the  new  shares  which  l^w  issued,  of  which 
nine  tenths  were  to  be  paid  in  government  stock,  were  sought  with 
uverwhehning  eagerness.  This  means,  partly,  that  the  French  people 
wrnt  nazy.  Hut  it  also  means,  partly,  that  |wople  trusted  John  Law 
and  his  biisint'SN-iikc  methods  of  administration   more  than  they  did 

In  ilif  Va/nn  luuiitrv.  ut  I^»i«>ii  HiMii:i',  at   H:ivaL'<MiIa,  ai  KcuriM  Klanc8,  at  Point  C«u- 
I'**'.    :n   tin-   nia«  k   I{iv»r.  at    I'a«.('aj;«>nla.  aii«l  ainuutf  the  Illiuuis.      All  thcM!  ]»I&iitution9 
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the  Kc^iit  Orleaus  aiid  tbi-  iii«n  aroiuiti  him.  For  th«  real  <)tM«Hnn 
wus,  whether  the  holders  i>f  governmisnt  securities  would  orwauli)  not 
exchange  thoui  fur  his  seourities,  when  they  could  du  ho,  if  thvy  would 
add  a  payment  of  one  ninth  of  the  amount  in  cash,  for  all  wbidi  thpy 
would  receive  his  bonds,  or  those  of  his  company.  The  specoUtora 
and  the  capitalists  of  Fmnm  ulik«,  chose  to  make  the  cban^.  And 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  frenzy,  in  which  all  France  combinp^l  tn  f^vr, 
for  a  moment,  an  exRggentt«d  vnliie  to  the  bonds  of  tlie  India  Com- 
'pany.  It  Araa  not  the  |)osseBfuon  of  the  whole  valley  of  tbif  Miiin*- 
I.  j;iii  is  lis  valueless  in  itself  in  any  market,  tis  is  tlte  omta 


or  tlic  clouds.  It  needs  the  occupancy  of  men  —  men  who  know  how 
to  subdue  the  earth  —  before  it  has  a  money  value.  If  the  Indian 
Coni[>iiny  could  have  ^veii  this  element  of  value  to  their  (impitv  on 
the  Miaaiasippi,  it  would  have  been  worth  the  whole  debt  of  Fnincea 
hundred  times  told.  But  such  inhabitancy,  or  such  a  iHipubttiiHi,  ia 
not  U)  be  piined  by  any  inducements  which  audi  compainies  can  offer. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  public  enthiiaitutm  supplied  the  plam 
of  more  uubstantial  values.  Throo  hundiHMl  thousan^l  new  sharvs  wctw 
applied  for.  whero  then?  were  hm  fifty  thousand  to  distribut*-.  The 
uulai'gument  of  currency,  iiccompiiuied  by  universal  uoufidenoe,  quick- 
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ened  every  form  of  industry.  The  annual  taxes  were  reduced  by 
fifty-two  million  livres  in  the  year  1719,  while  thirty-five  ^,,„,,^ 
millions  hud  been  taken  off  before,  since  the  R^;ent's  acces-  ^"3™ 
uon  to  power.  The  rate  of  interest  fell,  lands  roee  in  price,  """J^jUfc* 
labor  found  it«  reward,  and  plenty  appeared  everywhere. 
The  author  of  such  wonders  was  hailed  as  a  demi-god;  the  crowds  fol- 
lowed him,  the  nobility  courted  him,  the  R^^t  hoifored  and  obeyed 
him.  To  John  Law,  the  Scotch  goldsmith's  son,  poor  France  owed 
the  one  gleam  of  prosperity  which  she  had  enjoyed  for  twenty  years. 

It  is  Buid  that  in  the  three  years  of  its  power  in  Louisiana,  the 
Indian  Company  expended  twenty-five  million  of  franca.  It  would 
probably  be  impoauble  to  say  what  this  immense  sum  was  expendod 
for.  La  Hurpe,  a  very  competent  authority,  testifiea  that  eight  million 
francs  only  were  expended  on  supplies  and  transportation  for  the  ool- 
ony,  and  he  avers  that  this  sum  brought  no  return  to  Fraaoe.  He 
says  that  convicts  and  prostitutes  were  sent  out  as  colonists ;  that 
inexperienced  clerks  were  put  in  charge  of  the  stores  and  plundered 
them  openly ;  that  tlie  Company  did  not  hold  to  its  contracts  with 
Swiss  and  German  companies,  and  with  miners  ;  that  these  contracts 
themselves  were  unfortunate  ;  that  it  was  always  ""'*'' "g  places  for 
adventurers,  ami  always  quarrelling  with  Bienville.  All  tJiis  is  said 
more  simply,  when  we  say  that  a  company  of  directors  in  Paris  nnder- 
took  to  rule  a  colony  in  America.  Napoleon  has  taught  us  n*CM- 
that  two  good  generals  are  worse  than  one  bad  one.  When  C^^lfV* 
a  directory  of  generals  is  on  one  side  of  the  world,  and  their  '**'' 
army  is  on  tins  othiT,  its  ruin  is  certiun.  It  is  a  carious  qneetaon, 
wliethi^r  under  a  direful  mani^ement,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
Company  which  wns  subscribed  for  the  develop- 
nivnt  uf  LouiaianH.  could,  in  these  days,  have 
bet'ti  made  pro«luctive.  An  annual  income  of 
four  pur  cent,  would  have  satisfied  the  share- 
holders. Their  privilege  ran  for  twenty-five 
yi'ars,  and  when  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  the 
M']>uritte  holders  could  take  lands  to  represent 
i\w  principal.  It  is  certain  that  the  furs  of 
Canada  and  of  Louisiana  would  not  amount  to  ' 
nn  annual  viiluc  of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  Uvres.  Indeed, 
the  Compiuiy  ivlii'd,  not  so  much  on  furs,  as  on  mines  and  tobacco. 
Tlii-y  iii-vir  fiiiiiiil  Liny  mines  of  valiii',  and  the  product  of  tobacco 
wjiM  in.ori.siileiabli-.  So  far  th.'ir  .-mpinf  in  tin-  W™t  yielded  them 
iiut  litili-.  If.  liiiwcvcr,  ihi'  ConiiKiuy  had  U-en  willing  to  do  as 
Wiiitlii-.ip  and  liis  assoi-iatus  did,  ^o  thi'mselvus  with  their  charter 
In  till-  pii'viiiif  of  wliicli  it  made  tlii-m  masters,  it  could  not  have  been 
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hard  to  make  that  province  worth  forty  millions  francs  before  1742. 
But  no  man  of  the  stockholders,  though  the  examples  were  before 
them  of  Winthrop,  of  Chaniplain,  of  Penn,  and  other  coloniBts,  had. 
at  any  moment,  any  such  idea. 

Whatever   may  have  been  the   legitimate  basis   on  which  Law^s 
earlier  plans  were  founded,  all  recollection  of  it  was  swqit 
latiouinthe  away  and  all  thought  of  any  basis  was  forgotten  in  the 
"  ^  whirlwind  of  excitement  which  swept  over  France,  when  all 

men  tried  to  join  in  the  successes  of  those  whose  early  inyestments  in 
Indian  stocks  had  proved  fortunate  beyond  the  wildest  hope.  Under 
this  wild  excitement  shares  issued  at  500  livres  eventually  acid  at 
0,000  livres,  and  even  more.  In  its  five  issues,  the  Company  put  oat 
624,000  shares,  which  at  the  nominal  par  amounted  to  312,000,000 
livres.  To  pay  four  per  cent,  interest  on  these,  would  have  required 
12,480,000  livres  annually.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  its  inoome 
was  more  than  six  times  this  amount,  being  80,600,000  liyres  annu- 
ally. The  Company  wiis  therefore  amply  able  to  make  good  its  tech- 
nical obligations.  But,  of  course,  persons  who  had  bought  for  5,000 
livres  a  share  nominally  worth  500,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
miserable  annual  income  of  twenty  livres  for  that  inveatmeiit.  Hm 
])rice  of  shares  was  merely  fanciful.  It  could  not  be  held  at  the  fieli- 
tiouK  level.  And  the  moment  the  decline  began,  nothing  would  «mi 
it.  These  stati;ments  are  due  to  the  memory  of  John  Law.  He  u- 
doubtedly  made  the  grossest  errors  in  his  efforts  to  arreat  the  ttil  of 
these  securities.  Hut  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  not  the  andaehj 
(»f  his  proposals,  but  their  success,  which  caused  his  ruin. 

Kuin  came.  So  soon  as  the  holders  of  shares  began  to  buy  with 
them  houses  and  castles  and  jewels,  and  did  not  bay  other 
r«?m)«ii> ''  shares,  so  soon  as  they  ceased  to  speculate  and  began  to 
invest  in  real  securities,  so  s<K)n  the  price  of  bonds  fell.  All 
the  in^^enuit y  and  all  the  audacity  of  I-aiw,  all  the  willing  help  of  the 
unscrupulous  He|^(Mit  could  not  arrest  the  fall,  more  than  they  ooaU 
make  water  run  uj)  hill.  In  one  year  from  the  greatest  saooesB  of  the 
''  system,*'  as  this  nish  adventure  was  called,  it  had  wholly  d]aq>> 
peared.  In  that  time*  thousands  had  become  rich  who  were  poor« 
tlmusands  wen»  poor  who  had  b<M»n  rich.  Law  fled  from  Paria,  and 
all  liis  estates  were  sec j nest ered.>  This  was  in  November,  1720. 
News  of  his  fall  and  flight  arrived  in  Louisiana  on  the  15th  of  April 
ITiM.  The  year  1721.  however,  saw  the  largest  aooeflBion  yet 
of  einirrrants  to  the  colonv. 


>   Kf*r  ail  a(lniir:iM<'  accdiint  of  all   Law  '<i  trail MU'tioDS,  exAmined  in  the  Ught  of 
titi.incial  s<  irnr-.  ^\u  h  a^  it  is.  >(.f  M.  TliiiT'i's  chiiptcn,  trtiwlitftd  islo  Ea^iih  wkk  flli» 
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Ab  the  "  system  "  rolled  on,  adding  one  extravagance  to  aoother,  it 
was  announced  that  Law  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  sincerity  of  this  conversion,  it  was  followed  by  hia 
appointment  as  minister  of  finance,  and  men  said  he  had  become  a 
Catholic  that  he  might  become  a  minister.  It  was  perhaps  this  con- 
version which  gave  rise  to  the  first  measures  of  the  Company  for  assist- 
ing the  religious  missions  in  Louisiana, — missions  to  which,  in  the  out- 
set. Prance  owed  even  her  knowledge  of  the  river.  Pierre  Francis 
Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  nnoe  vowaot 
owed  our  most  interesting  history  of  New  France  in  that  ***™™**- 
century,  who  was  indeed  the  diligent  historiim  of  Jesuit  enterprise 


thr»uf,'li  the  worlil,  .■inbjirked  at  Uoclielle,  in  July,  1720.  to  visit  the 
(^iiiiidiiui  MisHioiis.  I[e  was  at  Kaskaskia.  in  our  State  of  Illinois.  Id 
Ndvi'irilHir  H.  17'21.  The  brethren  of  his  order  had  already  established 
!i  jHist  liiTc.  sis  miles  fnim  thi'  Mississippi.  He  went  from  tliis  point 
(iiiwn  tlu'  river  in  ii  i-iuiue  made  from  ii  long  walnut  tree.  Thirty 
miles  ;iln.ve  tin-  month  nf  the  Arkiinsas  he  found  the  village  already 
ve  extahlished,  on  his  own  concession.* 
the  I'alatlniite.  All  wlio  came  werf 
mited  what  is  now  known  sis  the  "Ger- 
iH.  No  part  of  the  world  shows  mom 
I)  those  uiiiile  there  by  thene  exiles  who 
nmnl  to  misery.    Charlevoix  found  that 

w;n  iwclvp  mill's  miuariv 


ill  ruins  wli.iv 

Ijuv  wm 

H  to  liai 
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the  STDaJl-pox  was  already  ravaging  tribes  which  La  Salle  had  fonnd 
numerous.  He  arrived  at  Natchez,  on  the  loth  of  December,  and  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  ^ilst.  It  is  amusing  now  to  see,  that  the  little 
circle  of  criticii  in  New  Orleans  thought,  that,  if  he  had  choaen,  he 
could  have  found  hiu  way  to  the  Western  Ocean.^  That  enterpriM 
was  reserved  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  nearly  a  hundred  yean  after,  and 
occupied  them  then  more  than  two  years.  The  Jesuit  missionary 
proved  his  own  good  sense,  and  made  good  his  C^iristian  profession, 
by  reconciling  Bienville  the  Governor,  and  Hubert,  one  of  the  other 
ottii'ers,  who  were  in  one  of  the  chronic  quarrels  which  embittered  life 
in  the  petty  colony. 
Charlevoix,  like  the  other  early  explorers,  sent  home  accoonts  of 
the  resources  and  geography  of  the  countrj',  vhich  are  amas- 
«H^  n°  iijg  when  read  by  the  light  of  our  modem  knowledge.  We 
have  seon  that  La  Salle  proposed  to  establish  his  colony  as 
an  easy  metliotl  by  which  the  French  could  attack  the  Spanish  silver 
mines.  La  Harpe,  one  of  the  mort 
valuable  officers  who  served  ander 
Bienville,  in  a  report  which  he  pre- 
Hented  at  home,  tirged  the  neceanty 
of  keeping  the  English  away  from 
these  same  silver  mines  of  New 
Mt'xioo.  And  in  Charlevoix's  fitat 
letter  describing  the  reaourcea  of  the 
new  colony,  tlie  two  produetions 
nhich  he  deBcril>ea  with  moat  entha- 
siasni  are  the  "  apalacchtne "  and 
the  wax  of  the  oandleberry.  The 
first  of  these  is  already  wholly  for- 
gutten.  It  is  the  Ilex  CaMtine  of 
the  bDtanists,  and,  at  the  time 
Charlevoix  wrote,  had  a  teputation 
:is  II  substitute  for  tea,  and  sTen  as 
dis]>elling  the  emotion  of  fear. 
Tlieix*  will  be  many,  even  among  the 
vho  have  never  heard  of  candlebeny 
was  to  ha  an  impCHtant  article  of 
fiii-('i<;ii  i-xpurt.     T1i<isi>  wlio  ever  have  made  a  candle  from  it,  will 

svin|iii()ii;^<'  with  t1 live  or  n\\  .shtvea."  who  being  unfit  for  ordi- 

iKirv  ibilv,  wi<ri'  thou^lil  liy  thi-  •rood  father  suflieient   to  gather  a 

Shiul-iul  i".f  WilM-V.TV  v.'Lir." 


Amcritau  n-iidiTfi  of  these  lin< 
wax,  vvhicli  Charli-voix  snp|M 


»t  Oil' 


liii>).-ni)>hi(-sl  (lictionariM.  Tnuth  uid  Eaf- 
Mcliii'Ptiih  remnij,  tnwwd  (nn  tha  Mb- 
n  tlH'  lO-rfiMl  of  hi*  tonr. 
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The  city  of  New  Orleans,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Regent, 
regularly  laid  out  on  paper  when  Charlevoix  visited  it,  —  on 
the  convenient  plan  made  by  Lsi  Tour  and  Pauger,  but  it  SSmS^ 


roaadlBg  of 


was  still  a  city  on  paper.  There  were  two  hundred  people 
encamped  there,  who  were  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  engineers. 
To  each  applicant  a  lot  was  given  sixty  feet  in  front  by  twice  that 
depth.  Each  landholder  was  directed  to  fence  in  his  lot  and  to  leave 
a  vacant  space,  three  feet  wide,  for  open  drains  which  should  carry 
of!  superficial  water.  These  ditches  were  connected,  and  a  dyke  or 
levee  of  earth  made  on  the  river  side.  The  seat  of  government  was 
removed  thither  in  the  same  year,  and  the  names  of  the  two  hundred 
settlers  whom  Charlevoix  found  there,  are  preserved.  Bienville's  is 
first  upon  the  roll. 

The  result  in  America  of  the  work  of  the  Western  Company,  or 
the  Indian  Company,  had  been  the  establishment  of  a  few  thousand 
emigrants  in  a  climate  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  on  soil  of 
whose  capacities  they  were  ignorant,  with  hopes  which  could  not  be 
gratified.  A  staff  of  officials,  larger  than  would  be  appointed  now 
for  the  siime  region,  though  its  population  is  counted  for  millions, 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  but  r^ularly  drew  their  salaries.  The 
common-sense  and  practical  intelligence  of  Bienville  were  the  most 
cheerful  element  in  the  horoscope  of  the  infant  state. 

The  French  establishment  at  Natcheas  was  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  tradini::  establishments  on  the  river.    The  massacre  by 

...  Tin  ttill*- 

the  Natchez  Indians  of  almost  all  its  male  inhabitants,  was  tMntof 


the  first  terrible  event  which  brake  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  colony,  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon  that  tribe  was 
the  first  great  effort  made  by  the  colonists  against  the  natives. 

The  policy  of  La  Salle  h<ad  been  to  conciliate  the  natives  of  all 
tribes.  He  would  not  permit  his  men  to  fire  upon  them,  except  under 
extreme  provoc*ation,  and  he  would  not  adopt  the  easy  policy,  which 
was  a  favorite  policy  with  the  Spaniards,  of  taking  one  side  or  an- 
other in  their  mutual  feuds.  IVIberville  and  Bienville  seem  to  have 
been  willing  to  eontinue  in  a  policy  of  conciliation.  But,  from  the 
beginning,  it  was  the  eustom  of  the  French  to  supply  the  Indians 
with  guns,  powder,  and  shot.  They  relied  on  the  Indians  of  the 
north  for  hunting,  as  the  supply  of  furs  to  Europe  made  the  largest 
♦•lenient  in  their  trade,  and  they  hohllv  took  the  risk  that  such  arms 
ini^ht  l)e  used  iij^ainst   tlieinsclves. 

So  long  as  tln'  i'harge  of  iho  outposts  was  entrusted  to  officers  of 
Innnauitv  or  discretion,  this  lia/.anlous  poliev,  whieh  armed  the  In- 
dians  as  well  as  tlio  whites,  hrought  few  disastrous  consequences.  All 
|)arties  regarded  tlienis<dves  as  adventurers,  and  the  loss  of  one  life. 
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mole  01-  less,  in  ;i  bniwl  with  siiTiigee  wiis  not  regarded  bo  serioualy 
as  it  would  have  been  in  the  earlier  snttleraetits  «>(  Npw 
kyto««rt  England.  As  early  as  1716,  some  Iiidinns  of  the  Natcfaps 
tribe,  or  allies  of  tiieira.  had  killed  some  vuifai/rur*  nitning 
down  the  river.  Bienville  suspeeted  that  they  hiul  been  instigat*^  tn 
this  atrocity  by  English  traders  from  the  Carolina^.  He  took  riMulutM 
measures.  He  seized  on  some  of  the  Natchez  chiefs,  and  gave  iIh' 
tribe  to  understand  that  he  would  take  the  lives  of  these  men  if  tit*- 
heads  of  the  murderers  were  not  sent  to  him.  After  some  inlrigw 
and  wavering,  caused  partly  by  their  doubt  of  hia  firmnefls  |)«riu(|M, 
and  partly  by  real  inability  to  meet  so  hard  an  order,  it  was  compli*^ 
witli  in  full.  From  this  moment  the  Brother  of  the  Smi,  an  tht  «hivf 
of  the  Natchez.  w;i8  railed,  must  have  felt  that  he  had  a  master.  TLn 
transaction  is  known  in  the  colonial  history  as  the  first  Katdiex  war. 


So  far  us  wo  can  see,  the  Natchen  might  have  liwn  rftnini<«LMm 
tueful  ally  of  the  French,  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  tor  the  foUy 
1  Mlfisimeait  of  one  French  commander,  named  Choimrt.  Th*  trilx- 
was  more  iwniiwwtly  or|[anized  than  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  It  understood  Mulxmlination  to  its  chicfi*.  awl.  in- 
deed, in  manv  other  regards,  showed  a  higher  civilization  tluua  th»J 
of  most  of  the  Indian  nations.  The  conjecture  ha«  alwayn  »f*iii«l 
probable  that  it  wiis  an  off-«hoot  from  that  gniK-rior  Mexican  ra«.  ill* 
civilization  of  which,  as  descriln-d  in  the  exjiggeralrd  ncnMinta  of  the 
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companions  of  Cortez,  is  still  one  of  the  problems  and  wonders  of  his- 
tory. The  Natchez  worshipped  the  sun.  His  temple  was  of  oval 
shape,  built  of  clay,  without  windows,  and  arched  in  a  dome.  It  was 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and,  to  defend  it  from  the 
rain,  was  covered  with  three  layers  of  woven  mats.  Above  it  were 
three  wooden  eagles,  one  red,  one  white,  one  yellow.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  live  in  it,  but  the  Guardian  of  the  Temple  had  a  little 
shed  without,  where  he  lodged.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a 
palisade  on  which  were  exposed  the  skulls  which  had  been  brought 
back  from  battle.  In  this  temple  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept,  supplied 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Guardian  of  ^e  Temple.  It  was  his  duty 
to  feed  the  fire  with  logs,  to  see  that  they  did  not  blaze,  and  that  the 
fire  did  not  go  out. 

The  palace  of  the  great  chief,  who  took  the  name  of  the  Brother  of 
the  Sun,  was  similar  to  the  temple.     It  was  raised  on  an 


artificial  mound,  that  he  might  the  better  converse  with  his         ^ 


brother  in  the  lieavens  every  morning.  The  door  of  the 
palace  fronted  the  east,  and,  when  the  sun  arose,  his  brother  saluted 
him  with  howls,  ordered  that  his.  calumet  should  be  lighted,  offered 
to  him  the  three  first  puffs  of  smoke,  and  raising  his  hands,  and 
turning  from  oast  to  west,  directed  his  course  for  that  day  through 
the  heavens. 

On  the  death  of  the  supreme. chief  his  sister's  son  suooeeded.  The 
princesses  of  the  blood  espoused  none  but  men  of  obscure  &mily,  and 
had  the  right  of  dismissing  a  husband  whenever  they  pleased.  The 
power  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  was  absolute ;  no  man  would  refuse 
him  his  hesid  if  he  asked  for  it,  and  if  he  appointed  a  guard  to  wait 
upon  the  French,  none  of  these  men  were  permitted  to  receive  any 
waives.  He  had  a  sort  of  body-guard,  or  personal  staff,  appointed  even 
at  his  birth.  For,  so  soon  as  an  heir  presumptive  was  bom,  a  certain 
number  of  infants  was  chosen  from  the  infants  of  the  tribe  near  his 
agts  and  these  were  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  young  prince. 
They  hunted,  fished,  planted,  and  farmed  for  him,  —  they  were  his 
servants,  and  they  furnished  his  table.  That  they  might  serve  him  in 
jinothtT  world,  they  all  sacrificed  themselves  to  follow  him,  when  he 
died.  In  a  religious  rite  of  great  solemnity  they  were  strangled  that 
tliey  might  go  at  onee  to  be  his  si^rvants  in  the  world  of  spirits.  All 
these  customs,  and  many  others,  described  in  the  early  writers,  are 
anal<»;^(ms  to  those  aseribt»<l  in  the  Spanish  writers  to  the  Mexican 
trilx's.  (  li:irl<'voi\  obs(M*v(*(l  bas-relit^f  carvings,  *Miot  so  badly  done 
as  onr  t'X|MMts,"  anu^ng  th(»  chiefs  of  a  neighboring  tribe. 

The  Natrlic/  were  not  (lis|>ose<l  to  make  war,  but  for  some  reason, 
perliaps     brrause   of   the   small-pox    which    their   new  friends  gave 
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them,  their  numbei-s  diminished  rapidly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  or  were  supposed  to  do  so.  It  was  thought  that  they  were 
more  numerous  in  La  Salle's  day  than  when  Iberville  landed ;  and, 
in  1722,  Charlevoix  thought  they  had  diminished  in  six  yean  from 
four  thousand  to  two  thousand  fighting  men.  They  were  fond  of  the 
French,  and  the  French  found  them  very  useful.  Opposite  to  their 
town,  the  French  had  established  a  post  which  bore  the  name  (rf 
Rosalie,  a  name  still  preserved.  It  was  given  by  Bienville  in  compli- 
ment to  Mad.  la  Duchesse  de  Pontchartrain.  The  convenience  for 
trade,  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  which 
is  exquisite,  called  up  a  very  considerable  number  of  whites, — and, 
as  has  been  said,  this  was  the  most  successful  settlement  in  the  vallev. 
After  the  "first  Natchez  war,"  for  nearly  ten  years  this  beautiful 
village  showed  every  sign  of  external  prosperity.  But  for  the  folly 
and  selfishness  of  Chopart,  the  commander,  this  prosperity  might  have 
continued. 

Chopart  formed  the  idea,  which  seems  almost  insane,  that  he  should 
1  hopArt's  ^'^^  ^1^^  ^^^  of  ^I^^  great  village  of  the  Natchez  for  his  own 
mudnchM  home,  and  that  the  fine  plain  about  it  would  be  an  admi* 
rable  plantation  for  himself.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  send  for  the 
Brother  of  the  Sun,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  great  chief  of  the  Freneh 
had  ordered  the  Natchez  to  leave  this  village,  as  he  needed  it.  The 
chief  and  council  refused  indignantly.  Tliey  said  that  the  nation  bad 
long  possessed  this  territory,  and  that  it  was  sacred.  The  very  anhfs 
of  their  fathers  were  buried  l>eneath  the  temple.  They  reminded  him 
that  till  now  all  the  points  o<;cupied  by  the  French  in  their  territory 
had  been  given  in  token  of  regard,  or  had  been  bought  and  paid  for. 
Chopart  was  deaf  to  their  arguments.  He  insiste<l  that  in  two  months* 
time  they  must  be  ready  to  remove.  The  wily  Natchez  pretended, 
after  deliberation,  to  assent  to  his  mad  demand.  Chopart  even  made 
them  a^^ree  to  pay  an  indemnity  in  compensation  for  the  extension  of 
time. 

In  fact,  howev(»r,  th«»  Natchez  agreed,  in  secret  council,  that  they 
w()ul<l  by  one  fell  stroke  get  rid  of  the  French,  and  that 
iian-Vur'"  foH^viT.  Tlu'v  scut  nit^sseugers  to  the  other  Indian  tribes 
to  l)in«l  tluMii  to  tlu'  same  work  of  destruction.  Nor  did  any 
tril)(>  rrfusi>  so  far  as  to  brtray  them.  The  Choctaws  joined  eagerly 
in  the  plan.  an<l  took,  as  tlitMr  ])art,  the  destruction  of  the  French  on 
tli<'  lower  |)art  of  the  river.  To  make  sure  that  the  massacre  shoaM 
take  yhxcr  on  th<>  same  day.  at  all  th<'  lower  settlements  the  Choctaw 
liief  anil  the  Nat<'he/  chief  exirlian^ed  parcels  of  little  sticks,  in  each 
\  wli'u'ii  were  a^  many  twi<;s  :is  would  indicate  the  namber  of  days 
Itefon;  that  appointed  for  tho  butchery.     Tliis  had  been  fixed  at  the 


I  ■ 
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time  when  Chopart  had  directed  the  abandonment  of  the  village  and 
the  temple. 

The  fatal  night  came  on  without  any  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  oppose  the  Indians.  Women  from  the  Natohex  tribe,  more 
faithful  to  their  French  lovers,  or  to  those  who  are  so  called,  tiian  to 
their  race,  warned  them  of  their  danger.  Some  of  these  men  com* 
mnnicated  the  warning  to  Chopart,  bnt  he  ridicoled  their  fears,  ar- 
rested them  and  put  Uiem  in  irons.  He  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  of  state  to  the  Brother  of  the  Sun.  The  Indians  had  well  kept 
their  horrible  secret,  all  parties  had  drunk  and  revelled  together,  and 
it  was  not  till  three  in  the  morning  that  Chopart  returned,  receiTed 
the  report  of  danger,  ordered  the  men  to  be  ironed  who  brought  it, 
and  then  retired  to 
sleep  off  the  ctfiscta  of 
his  debauch,  warning 


the  st'iitini'l  not  to  call  him  till  nine  in  the  morning.     This  was  on 
the  :i?*th  of  NovoniWr,  17-29. 

Morning  came.     There  was  not  a  settler's  house  bnt  bad  in  it  one 

or  more  Iniliana,  who  came  in  on  one  pretence  or  another.      

The  great  chief  set  out  from  his  vilii^,  attended  by  his  uwrnA 
w;>rrior8.  Ix'atin^;  the  drum  of  ceremony,  and  bearing  the 
mliinii-t  aloft.  Thi>  rahimet.  as  La  Salle  had  seen,  may  be  a  cal- 
nnu't  of  war  aa  well  as  of  pt'ace.  The  pretence  of  the  procession 
waH  that  they  tiiij;lil  briiifj  to  Chopiirt  the  tribute  exacted  in  pay- 
iM.-nt  for  ,l,'l;iy.  Tli.v  iva,Ii.-.l  liis  ho.is.'  and  wakm-nl  him.  He 
.■:iiii.-  oiii  ill  liis  r-!..- . I.- .■!„iiii!-n: -.mil  l.atlc  thu  corK^go  enter.  They 
■  ii.l  M.  aiul  nllVivii  tli.^ii-  irilmt.'.  Th.'v  th.-ii  (>r(«H-e<U'd  to  the  river. 
wiii-ri'  a  ^'alli'v  \n<t  up  I'lom  \)>n-  Orli-aiis  was  iinloiuling  valuable 
'■ri>ii-i.      I'virv  Iii<li:iii   in   iln'  train   picked  out  his  miui  among  those 
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at  work  on  the  galley,  fired,  and  killed  liim.  The  discharge  was  the 
signal  agreed  ui)on.  All  through  the  settlement  the  Indians  closed 
on  the  French,  and  in  an  hour's  time  more  than  two  hundred  ^  French- 
men  were  killed.  Of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  one  small  com- 
pany, only  one  soldier  esca^^ed.  Most  of  the  women  and  children  were 
spared,  to  be  held  iis  slaves.  But  some  of  the  women  were  killed  in 
the  effort  to  defend  their  husbands. 

Chopart  was  among  the  last  to  be  killed.     He  saw  the  slaughter. 

Death  of  ^^^  ^^^'^'  ^^  ^^^  1^^-  '^^  fl^d  ^o  b^  garden,  not  so  much  as 
Chopart.  seizing  a  gun.  He  whistled  for  his  soldiers,  —  but,  they 
were  not  left  to  hear.  He  was  surrounded  bv  Indians.  But  no 
Natchez  wouUl  lay  hands  on  him.  He  was  a  dog,  they  said,  unworthy 
to  be  killed  bv  a  brave.  A  Puant  chief  was  called,  who  killed  him 
with  a  club.- 

Ilad  the  simple  arithmetic  of  the  Natchez  and  Choctaws  proved  as 
accurate  as  they  exi>ected,  that  day  would  probably  have  been  the  last 
of  the  whole  colony.  But  if,  in  the  best  calculations  of  the  greatest, 
a  little  dog  may  do  more  mischief  than  he  can  conceive,  —  what  must 
not  be  expected  in  the  computations  of  ignorant  savages?  It  hap- 
{lened  that  one  day  wluMi  the  Natchez  chief  burned  his  fatal  stick  in 
the  temple,  his  little  son  stood  by.  While  the  father^s  attention  was 
engsiged  elsewhere,  the  boy,  with  a  chihrs  passion  for  imitation,  burned 
two  sticks,  as  he  luul  seen  his  father  burn  one,  without  being  olMenred. 
In  consequence  of  this  accident,  the  Natchez  pounced  upon  their  prey 
two  ilays  earlier  than  the  (hiy  fixed  upon  in  their  solemn  treaty. 

With  all  tilt*  facilities  of  nKxlern  skill,  the  traveller  is  a  long  day  in 
ilesceiuling  the  Mississippi,  even  on  the  flood,  from  Natchez  to  New 
()rh>an8.  The  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and,  by  llu»  wintlin«if  of  the  river,  it  is  twice  as  far.  The  poor  fugi- 
tivi's  from  Natclicz  lia«l  no  means  of  carrying  the  intelligence  of  the 
massacre  to  N«*w  ( )rl«^ans  in  tin*  fatal  two  days  which  were  left  to  that 
post.  When,  then'fore,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  first  of  December, 
six  InnKlrcd  of  the  Choctaws  assemblcnl  in  force  by  the  Lake  of  St 
Louis.  I*«'ri«'r,  the  trovf»rnor,  had  no  notice  of  what  had  taken  pla^ 
al)(»v(\  Thr  Choctaws  sent  to  him  a  delegation,  saying  that  they  had 
coni«*  to  present  to  Iiini  the  calumet.  Perier  wiis  alive  to  the  advan- 
tage of  conciiiatinLT  this  inipj)rtant  triln*;  but  he  was  too  good  a  sol* 
dicr  to  admit  them  inside  his  fortifications.  He  sent  a  civil  measagif* 
that  1h»  NViMiM  jxladiv  rc««*ive  the  chii»f  with  thirtv  of  his  warrion. 
Tills  answer  disroncerted  tlie  ( 'lioctaws,  and  seems  to  have  been  enough 

1  'Dii^  iiiiiiiKi-i  i<>rri--|M>M>U  'h-m  witli  what  vk*  know  i»f  the  rolonr.     Bat  THiiiHiaC  M«i 
'  rh<'  rii.iiiio  wrti*  Itnli.tii^  fi'iMii  (iri'«-ii  Ha\,  now  in  WiiHvnsin. 
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to  avert  an  immediate  attack.  They  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Natcfau 
to  present  the  calumet  to  the  great  chief.  The  delegation  was  itofe 
received  with  such  honor  as  was  expected.  They  soon  learned  th^t 
the  Natchez  had  made  their  attack  two  days  before  that  agreed  npm. 
What  was  worse,  perfaape,  in  the  presents  which  they  received,  from 
the  plunder  then  taken  by  "  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,"  t^ere  were  no 
guns,  powder,  or  balls.  The  Choctaws  were  indignant  at  all  this,  and 
turned  their  rage  against  the  Natchez.  They  accused  them  of  selfiably 
anticipating  the  assault,  that  they  mi^t  gain  all  the  benefits.  They 
forbade  them  to  kill  any  of  their  captives,  lest  they  should  have  to 
account  for  such  lost  lives  to  the  Choctaws. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  third  of  December,  fugitives  who  had  escaped 
the  slaughter,  arrived  at  New  Orleans.     Perier  acted  with 
promptness.     He  sent  an  officer  to  communicate  with  the  oRnOf 
Choctaws,  and,  before  long,  had  succeeded  in  engaging  these 
fickle  savages  on  his  side.     He  formed  a  little  army,  and,  with  liis 
new  allies,  moved 
against    the  Nat- 
chez.    The   negO' 
tiations  and  prepa- 
rations   consumed 
the  months  of  De- 
cember and  Junu- 
ary,  but,  in  Feb- 
ruary,  the   Choc- 
taws   arrived     jit 
Nitti'Iiez.     sixtetMi 
huudrcd   in   luini- 
bur.    The  Fr.-neh 
contiugtiiit   joined 
thfiu     in    Miticli, 
anil  thv.  fort  of  the 
Natchez    wsw     in- 
v.-ste<l.     Thfy  lU.l 
nut  staii<l  11  sifgt; 
ill    whi.'li    cauium 
wiT(!  til  Ih!  siTvuiI  against  their  pidisades.     They  agreed  to  surreo- 
iliir  thfir  ))ri.si)ni-]-s  and  to  make  peace  on  those  terms.     Loubois,  the 
Kiviich    riinunaniltT,  on  thct    wjiut.  iicofilcd    to  tlu-se    terms,  without 
iiii-aniiij;  to  ki'ip  tliein,  haviiif;  a  tlii'()ry  that  he  wjis  not  bound  to 
ki-r]i  faltli  witli  tlirni.  more  th:in  tlu'v  would  witli  liim.     The  next 
niortiiiijj,  thiTifiiM',  after  lie  biiil  recciveil  the  prisoners,  ho   prepared 
tri  I'l-ni'w  ihf  si<-L;<'.     liut  he  found  that  the  Natchez  did  nut  trust  him 
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Hiiy  more   than    he   deserved,  and   that   they  had  abandoned    their 
town. 

The  main  body  of  the  tribe  kept  together,  and,  after  one  or  two 
efforts  to  surprise  tlie  fort  at  Nateliez,  moved  up  the  Red  River,  and 
made  an  atti^npt  on  that  at  Natchitoches.  But  8t.  Denis,  the  com- 
mander, was  too  watchful  for  them.  Tlie  same  summer,  Perier,  find- 
ing himself  reinforced  by  three  companies  of  marines  from  France, 
made  a  final  movement  up  the  river.  He  found  the  Natchez  in  their 
hist  retreat,  attacked  them  and  com])eUed  them  to  surrender.  In 
truth,  two  hundred  of  them,  of  whom  most  were  women,  were  taken 
])risoners,  and  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  ])lantations  at  St.  Domingo. 
Thre(»  hundred  escaped,  and  found  asylum  among  the  tribt^s  which 
hated  the  French.  At  this  day,  among  tlie  Creek  Indians,  who  now 
cultivatti  the  fertile  lands  n*served  to  that  tribe  hi  the  upper  valleys 
of  tlu»  Washita  River,  there  are  three  hundred  or  more  good  citizens 
who  s^R'ak  the  Natchez  language,  and  trace  their  descent  back  to  the 
vassals  of  the  ^*  Brother  of  the  Sun."  * 

The  poor  Natchez,  however,  in  their  untimely  insurrection,  achieved 
more  than  they  knew.  For  when  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
only  promising  post  on  tin*  river  reached  Paris,  the  Western  Com- 
])any,  (piite  discouragi^d,  n*pn\sented  to  the  king  their  loss,  and  returned 
to  liim  their  unprofitable  right  in  the  colony.  The  king,  very  wisely, 
a])pointe(l  Bienville  its  governor  again,  in  the  place  of  Perier,  and 
Bi(Miville\s  last  administration  began.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in 
1T:>4  :  Perier,  who  had  been  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general,  resigned 
the  government  ami  returned  to  Euroj)e. 

The  surrender  by  the  Western  Ct>mpany  marks  the  miserable  faul- 
FHiiiini.f  ^^^'^  *'^  ^'^^  ^^'^^  system  of  giving  the  business  of  colonixation 
r«iii?«iV/7'  ^^'****  *"t**  ^'*^*  ovei-sight  of  favored  boanls  of  men  who  did  not 
ii%>ttiii.  im.an  to  emigrate.  Aftt»r  thirty  years  of  nursing,  after  all 
the  energy  of  Law's  movements,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
had  been  4>\p(*nded  on  the  colony,  its  [Hipulation,  when  it  was  returned 
to  the  kiii<;,  was  cstiuuited  at  onlv  live  thousand.  Of  these,  nearly 
two  tlioiisaml  wen*  negroes.  The  whole  numl>er  was  scattered  among 
eleven  pi>st>.  lM>urte(Mi  yeai*s  later,  a  careful  census  showed  even  a 
smaller  number.  —  so  tliat  this  (\stimate  of  five  thousand,  even,  was 
prnl»ablv  exair'^eratetl.     In  174.'),  then*  were  but  seventeen  hundred 

white   men,  fit'tt^'n  hundred   wonu>n,  and  two  thousand  and  twentv 

• 

slavo,  '))'  wiioni  tlif  Illinois  had  alxmt  thriM^  hundred  white  men,  the 
Mix-MMiri  piists  two  hundred,  and  Natchez,  which  had  been  the  mast 
attract ivt>  >«>ttl«'nit'nt  (»f  all,  lUily  eight  white  men  and  fifteen  negro 
slaves.     It   iMU'^t   bi'  rtMneinben>d,  then^fiu'e,  that  we  are  stUl  tracing 

>!■••  <i. 1 1  Lit  til'-*  >>iU'tfnti'>,  Arrfi.  Am.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  114. 
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uhronicles  which  derive  their  interest  only  from  the  resolta  which  vera 
to  grow  from  petty  beginnings,  and  not  from  the  numbers  engaged, 
or,  indeed,  even  from  the  personal  charactertatics  of  most  of  the 
actors. 

Bienville  probably  wished  to  show,  that  if  be  had  been  commander, 
the  savages  would  not  have  come  off  so  well  as  they  did  hmtu*^ 
under  Perier's  administration.  He  demanded  of  the  Chick-  ^J^ib. 
asawa  that  they  should  surrender  the  Natchez.  The  Chick-  ™^""»- 
asaws  had  by  this  time  cemented  alliances  with  the  Rngliali  of  Caro> 
liua,  —  they  were  confident  of  their  own  power,  —  and  they  sent  back 
word  to  Bienville  that  tbe  Natchez  and  they  now  formed  one  nation, 
and  that  they  should  not  comply  witli  his  demand.  Bienville  then 
determined  to  attack  the  Cliickusaws.  He  sent  orders  to  D'Artag- 
nette,  wlio  commanded  the  fort  at  Kaskaskia,  among  tbe  IUiikhs,  to 


meet  him  in  person  on  the  10th  of  May,  1736,  in  the  Chickaaaw 
(Ktiintry,  with  tli>;  liir^^'Ht  iirmy  lii^  could  muster  from  Illinois  Indians, 
French  troops,  uiul  settlcra.  Bit'iiville  himself  proposed  to  lead  an 
aruiY  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  expediUon  thus  set  in 
iiiiitioii  was  l>y  f;ir  tliu  most  foiinidiihle  which  the  little  <.-olony  ever 
iktt('in|it<.'d.  Itiriivillc'ri  <'iiiiliiip'tit  mtiih-  its  rcndezvouM  at  Mobile. 
On  lliisttr  l);iv.  tlir  1st  of  April,  it  nmv«tl  up  tin.'  Mobili*  River  in 
ii  ll<><-t  i>l'  t]iin\  pint>:ii:i.-s  uiiil  U.S  imiity  Wttcaiix.  On  the  20th  he 
r.'iKli.-.l  ;i  iiuiiii  wlii.-li  In-  .-alUil  ToniWhc. —  which  is  the  Jones's 
IllulY  ••{  ilii'  I.ittU'  TumbitrlH-c  River  of  tlif  AUibama  gec^rraphy  of 
lo-<l;ty-     llitluT  he   had  sent  an  advance  guard,  the  year  before,  to 
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build  a  fort.  The  Clioctaws  met  him  there  with  the  calumet,  amd 
received  the  tribute,  for  so  they  began  to  r^ard  it,  —  in  considenir 
tiou  of  whicli  they  served  as  auxiliaries.  On  the  4th  of  May,  the 
iu««zpe-  ii^**^^y^  thus  reinforced,  i*eembarked  and  proceeded  slowly  up 
dition.  ^1^^  river,  and,  on  the  24th  disembarked  for  the  last  time, 

and  then  begsin  the  construction  of  a  palisade  and  shed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  stores. 

The  enemy  wsis  in  a  stockade  fort,  seven  miles  distant,  built  upon 
a  hill,  surrounded  by  the  cabins  of  an  Indian  village.  The  fort  was 
built  of  heavy  timbers  a  foot  in  diameter :  it  was  circular  iu  shape, 
with  three  rows  of  loop  holes.  The  Chickasaws  were  not  only  pro- 
tected by  the  logs,  but  stood  in  pits  or  trenches  which  covered  all  bat 
the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies.  They  kept  silence,  and  let  tlie  French 
come  within  good  musket  shot  before  tliey  lired.  As  the  French  ap- 
proached they  saw  Englishmen  whom  they  supposed  to  be  allies  of 
the  ChicksisawH.  The  stockade  proved  to  be  quite  too  strong  to  be 
taken  by  storm,  sis  Bienville  hail  pro(>os<^d.  After  a  loss  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  veiy  sevens  for  so  small  a  force,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdmw  his  men,  without  ])roducing  the  least  effect  on  the 
enemy. ^  He  spent  the  night  in  his  camp,  but  on  tlie  next  day  he  had 
the  grief  of  seeing  that  his  men,  who  had  been  left  dead  on  the  field* 
hiid  Ix^en  cut  to  pit'ces  by  the  Chickiuuiws,  who  had  exposed  the  quar- 
tered b(xlies  on  th<*  palisadi^s  in  derision.  A  rumor  was  spread  that 
TbeFrvurh  D'Artagiictte,  with  the  Illinois  contingent,  was  approaeh- 
iv|.ui,.e,i.  jj^j,  i^^j^  Hitqiville  had  no  such  good  fortune.  He  returned 
to  his  I'anip  on  the  Tombigbee,  not  much  molested  on  his  retreat. 
His  atlark  was  made  on  the  2i)th  of  May. 

Poor  DWrtagm'tto  had,  in  fact,  with  military  precision,  arrived  in 
tiuH*  to  make  tlir  junction  contemplated  in  his  orders.  He  reached 
tlK>  Chii-kasaw  country  on  the  M\  of  May,  and  waited  within  sight 
of  the  (^neniv  till  the  '20th.  but  lieard  no  news  of  Bienville.  His 
Indians  murnunvd,  and  wished  cither  to  retreat  or  attack.  D'Artag- 
nette  those  t«)  attack,  —  and  did  so  succt^ssfully,  —  but  while  driving 
the  Chiekasiiws  from  a  second  villagtt  Iu*  was  himself  wounded.  Hit 
Indians  abandoned  liinu  — but  a  loyal  company  of  forty-eight  French- 
men liehl  by  him.  Tliis  foive  was  so  small,  tliat  he  was  oompelled  to 
surrender,  and  he  and  tht'V  w<>re  priscmers  of  the  Chickasaws  at  the 
time  when  BitMiville  made  his  rash  and  unsuooessful  attack.  The 
wlioh*  Illinois  dctaelnnent  had  betMi  >M^  men,  of  whom  180  wen 
.  .  ,  M  Kreneli.  oH  iroiiuois,  :\s  Arkansiis,  and  190  Illinois  and  Mi- 
>'""'""'"'  amis.  S>>  soon  as  Bienville  retreated,  the  savages  took  their 
Ki-eneh  ]>risnni'rs  to  a  ])lain,  tie<l  all  but  one  of  them  to  stakes  ai^ 

>  Thi-  ."tiin^itf  uf  tlif  lo^."*  i!4  that  of  Dii  Tortrif  in  a  despatch  Miift  to 
iui«miji  «.iyo  ilif  rri'iirli  lot^  w;iri  tliirtv>t\\u  killed,  uiul  at  leaitiixftjr 
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burned  them  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  The  whole  expedition  was  a 
wretched  failure,  of  which  the  blame  seems  to  rest  with  Bienyille. 
The  Chickasaws  never  lost  the  prestige  which  their  success  gave  them. 
The  historian  of  Alabama  says  of  them  :  ^*  The  Chickasaws  have  never 
been  conquered."  ^ 

In  1740  Bienville  led  another  expedition  against  them  byway  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  He  moved  with  thirty-six  hundred  men,  —  ot  whom 
one  third  were  whites  and  the  rest  n^roes  and  Indians, — from  Fort 
Assumption,  which  stood  near  the  site  of  our  city  of  Memphis.  This 
was  the  largest  army  which  the  colony  had  ever  put  in  the  field.  The 
unconquered  Chickasaws  were  frightened,  and  offered  to  make  peace 
on  condition  of  surrendering  all  their  white  slaves.  Bienville  assented. 
He  received  from  them  two  English  prisoners,  satisfied  himself  that 
they  bad  no  French  in  their  hands,  and  with  this  concession,  withdrew 
his  expedition.  The  Chickasaws  pretended,  and  the  French  believed 
what  was  probably  true,  that  the  Natchez  had,  for  the  time,  so  &r 
withdrawn  from  their  confederacy,  that  a  war  against  the  former  tribe 
did  not  serve  the  purpose  of  vengeance  against  the  latter.  The  two 
campaigns  certainly  did  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  Bienville  as  a 
military  leader.  But  he  retains  the  reputation  of  a  successful  admin- 
istrator of  a  colony,  who  had  to  act  often  on  his  own  responsibility, 
who  was  always  separated  from  his  metropolitan  masters  by  an  ocean 
of  slow  navigation,  and  often  by  the  frequent  wars.  He  dismissed  his 
auxiliaries  with  presents.  Fort  Assumption  was  razed,  and  no  new 
military  works  were  erected  on  its  site  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yeai-s.  After  an  absence  of  more  than  ten  months  the  army  returned 
to  New  Orleans.  Bienville  himself  returned  to  France  the  next  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil.  Bienville  never  re- 
turned to  America.     He  died  in  1767. 

In  truth  Louisiana  had  succeeded  as  a  royal  colony  no  better  than 
it  succeeded  under  the  Western  Company.  Its  officers  and  garrisons 
in  Bienville's  time  entailed  on  the  Crown  an  annual  expense  of  five 
luindred  thousand  livres,  —  not  a  very  large  sum  in  current  money, 
but  not  inconsiderable  in  the  pinched  finances  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  If  the  figures  could  be  relied  on,  with  which  the 
We8tt»rn  Company  gave  back  their  charter  to  the  King  in  June,  1731, 
its  populiition  was  then  five  thous;\nd  on  the  Mississippi 
and  all  its  affluents,  beside  two  thousiind  slaves.  A  census  eampaipot 
taken  fifteen  yt^ai*?*  later  showed  a  population  of  only  four 
thousaiul  whites,  of  whom  eight  hundred  were  the  troops  in  the  gar- 
risons. Tliese  figures  would  show  even  a  decrease  in  the  years  of  the 
Royal  administration.     Twenty  years  later,  under  the  careful  admin- 

*  Pkkett's  Alabama. 
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istration  of  UUoa,  a  census  showed  a  popuiation  of  5,526  whites, 
about  aa  many  blacka.     It  was  not  unnatural  tliat  Louis  XV. 
care  but  little  for  bis  di 


which,  after  half  a  century  of 
nui-siug,  had  shown  such  inouo- 
Biderable  growth,  and  gave  k> 
little  visible  promisu  of  im- 
provement. An  army  of  eight 
hundred  men  to  protect  four 
times  their  number  of  settl«n 
gave  indeetl  but  little  hope  (or 
any  permanent  establiahmeDt  of 
value. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreoil  w«s 
appointed  Bienville's  succesBor, 
and  he  filled  the  post  of  Royal 
Governor  at  New  Orleans  for 
eight  years,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Canada.  He 
was  in  fear  that  the  English 
would  attack  hiin  by  oea,  a* 
through  the  Choctaw  allies  of  the  Carolinians  and  Georgians  they 
threatened  him  by  land.  Under  more  vigorous  lead  the  English  wonU 
have  done  so.  But  no  English  Sect  attempted  to  force  his  potty  (or> 
tifications.  By  land,  his  people  were,  again  and  again,  in  terror  of 
attack  from  the  Choctaws  of  the  English  party.  At  one  tjme  Vaud- 
reuil  was  inspecting  his  post  at  Mobile,  so  that  tho  colony  at  New 
Orleans  wiis  without  its  cMef.  On  the  German  Coast  so  called,  oa 
vuinDii-t  ^^  river,  and  indeed  close  to  the  little  city,  the  Choctaw* 
J^'^  killed  one  and  another  Frenchman.  Vaudreuil  returned  to 
**""'"•  find  the  city  in  dismay.  He  sent  out  detuchnienta  of  re- 
gulars, militia,  and  friendly  Indians,  on  every  side.  His  strategy  mm 
successful,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  tho  whole  Choctaw 
array,  excepting  two  men.  The  others,  —  only  eleven  in  number, — 
were  brought  prisoners  to  the  city,  and  the  Marquis's  satisfactioo  for 
such  a  victory  was  of  course  chastened  by  his  mortification  for  the 
terror  of  his  subordinates. 

In  1750  that  part  of  the  Choctaws  who  were  attached  to  the  Frendi 
interest  obtained  a  series  of  crushing  victories  over  tlio  amulhir  party 
who  were  in  the  English  interest,  and,  by  what  was  known  ma  Uut 
Grand  Prtf  Treaty,  extorted  such  hard  terms  as  to  seount  for  a  timt 
{>eAoe  from  their  most  dreaded  enemy.  The  Cbiokasawa  offered 
peace  also.     But   Vaudreuil    wrote   to  his  government   tliat  he  did 
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not  want  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  till  he  had  conquered  them. 
In  this  desire,  he  was  never  gratified. 

In  1751,  so  great  was  Vandreuil's  consideration  at  Court,  and  sa 
desirous  was  the  Coui't  to  maintain  Louisiana  against  the  English,  that 
he  bad  under  his  orders  two  thousand  soldiers,  —  a  force  more  than 
one  third  of  the  whole  white  population  of  that  immense  region. 
With  such  a  force  the  expenses  of  the  colony  of  course  increased  also, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  his  administration  they  were  980,767  livres. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1753,  he  gave  up  his  place  to  Capt.  Kerlerec 
of  the  Navy,  and  took  the  command  of  Canada.  The  petty  victory 
over  the  Cboctaws  which  we  have  mentioned,  a  series  of 
anxious  discussions  about  the  paper  currency  of  a  handful  uonotK«i- 
of  traders,  and  the  well  sustained  memoirs  in  which  a  large  S^ouof 
staff  of  officers  explain  how  the  river  should  and  how  it  ^^' 

should  not  be  defended,  make  up  the  voluminous  annals  of  the  col- 
ony during  his  administration.  Meanwhile  that  conquest  of  the  soil 
and  climate  made  progress  which  is  so  seldom  recorded  in  history, 
but  on  which  all  history  of  course  depends.  That  commerce  in  the 
wax  of  the  candleberry  to  which  Charlevoix  had  called  attentioDf 
still  attracted  interest.  One  year  the  king  bade  Vaudreuil  pur- 
chase the  whole  crop  on  his  account  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
livres  a  pound.  A  dispatch  of  a  later  year  says  that  one  planter 
raised  six  thousand  pounds  of  the  wax,  a  handsome  crop  for  those 
days  at  the  rate  named.  The  report  says  that  this  is  the  only  lu- 
minary used  by  the  inhabitants.  Another  report  of  the  year  1752^ 
speaks  of  the  difficulties  of  the  cotton  culture,  resulting  from  the 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  separate  seed  from  fibre,  and  alludes 
to  a  gin  which  M.  Dubreuil,  the  same  planter  who  had  succeeded  best 
with  the  wax,  had  invented  for  that  purpose.  This  unsuccessful  gin 
antedates  Eli  Whitney's  by  forty-one  years.  The  manufacture  of 
sugar,  sufKcient  for  the  needs  of  the  few  colonists,  was  introduced,  but 
afterwards  declined.  Indigo  was  cultivated,  and  eventually  became 
an  article  of  export.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  expenses 
of  the  crown  doubled  in  the  period  of  Vaudreuirs  stewardship,  the 
real  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  planters  were  increasing  in  a  larger 
proportion.  Full  memoirs  preserved  in  the  French  Archives  show 
that  intelligent  men,  even  then,  foresaw  in  a  small  d^ree  some  part  of 
the  immense  value  which  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had  in  store  for 
the  world.  It  is  intiTcsting  to  see  that  at  a  period  of  scarcity  in  New 
Orleans  the  Illinois  farms  were  already  j)roductive  enough  to  supply 
the  distant  s<*aj)ort  with  bread-stuffs.    The  culture  of  silk  and  tobacco 

»  Ni..  241.     Portfuliu  No.  v.     Archives  dc  la  Marine,  Sept    22,  1752.     M.  Michel  to  the 

inini'itcr. 
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ia  eagerly  recommended,  and  the  development  of  the  mines  of  copper 
and  lead  in  the  northwest,  the  existence  of  which  -warn  perfectly  w«D 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

The  administration  of  Kerlerec,  as  gOTemor,  covered  tea  yean.  Aft 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  recalled  to  France,  and  thrown  tnto  iha 
Bastile.  He  was  u.  captain  in  the  French  navy,  who  had  diatingnuhed 
himself  in  battle.  But  in  the  colony  he  was  constantly  qnarrdlh^ 
with  Rochemore,  the  intendant  of  commerce,  and  hia  arrest  was  cwued 
by  charges  of  mal-appi-opriation  of  ten  millions  of  livres  in  four  ycais 
under  the  pretence  of  preparation  of  war.  He  held  office  during  11m 
most  of  the  French  war  of  George  II.'s  reign,  and  for  long  pniods 
of  that  time  was  left  without  any  direct  dispatches  from  Fnmoe;  for 
the  English  cruisers,  who  never  attacked  him  directly,  were  soooenfiil 
in  cutting  off  all  his  communications.  Kerlerec's  administration  begia 
with  high  liopes  of  conciliating  the  Cboctaws.  But  he  soon  lost  con- 
fiilence  in  tliem,  and  his  i-eports  home,  regarding  the  under  <Aoen  of 
the  crown,  and  indeed  most  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  bad  to 
do,  were  anything  but  flattering.  The  army  itself  was  recruited  from 
such  worthleHs  maternd  as  to  give  Kerlerec  quite  as  much  trooble 
as  the  savages  whom  it  waa  to  keep  in  order. 
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Thk  destiny  of  the  United  States  has  passed  oo  far  under  the  em- 
pire of  institutions  which  have  an  English  origin,  that  it  is  easy  to 
forget  how  large  a  portion  of  her  territory  has  in  other  times  be- 
longed to  the  Spanish  crown.  The  prevalence  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  the  language  of  public  procedure  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
and  the  sway,  in  n  very  Ini^e  degree,  of  English  law  and  the  habits 
of  English  administration,  are  enough  to  keep  out  of  v'lt-.vr  the  fat^t, 
Uiat,  at  one  time  or  anotlier,  more  than  half  tlie  present  ■•"[•"'' 
territory  of  the  United  Statt-s  lias  l>een,  on  the  map  at  least,  doniniaB  in 
subject  Hi  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  claim  to  Mex-  ab-mi* 
ico  and  the  regions  north  of  it.  was  pressed  indefinitely  northwani. 
Somewhere  on  the  coast  of  what  we  call  Oregon,  Drake  saw  tha 
shore  in  1579,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in  California  for 
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tlM3  English  crown  as  New  Albion.  But  England  scarcely  asserted 
her  rights  under  this  discovery  for  centuries. 

At  one  and  another  time  since  she  seized  the  port  of  Astoria  in 
1813,  she  has  made  one  and  another  claim  to  this  territory,  running 
back  to  her  rights  under  Drake's  discovery.  But  the  decision  which 
giive  to  the  United  States,  holding  under  the  Spanish  claim,  the 
region  south  of  the  line  of  49°  north  latitude,  states,  quite  correctly, 
tlie  average  opinion  of  the  older  geographers.^  On  the  seacoast  of 
Th.'  V'Mitic  the  Pacific  the  Spanish  claim  resulted  from  a  series  of  dis- 
••i"i»tk  eoveries  and  explorations,  beginning,  as  will  be  seen,  when 

Hernando  Cortez  discovered  California  in  1536.  In  the  interior  the 
eagerness  for  silver  early  established  colonies  of  which  Santa  F^  in 
New  Mexico  was  the  most  important  of  those  far  to  the  northward. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  droves  of  wild  horses  now  found 
through  the  whole  of  Western  America,  as  far  north  as  the  climate 
will  jiermit,  were  of  Spanish  origin.  So  far  as  the  natives  received 
any  supplies  from  the  workshops  of  civilization,  it  was  from  Spanish 
tradiTs :  and,  to  this  hour,  some  fnigments  of  the  Spanish  language, 
atMjuin'd  at  a  very  early  pericwl,  will  be  found  in  their  dialect. 

Eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Spaniards  showed  no  dispo- 
!?|.ain.ii  I...I.  sition  to  extend  their  dominion,  after  the  expeditions  of  De 
thViimky  ^*^^*>  *"^^^  Ponce  de  Leon  had  seemed  to  prove  that  no  treas- 
Bii.ui.taiii..    ^jj.^  jjf  g^jj  ^^.  {^iiy^r  ^y.^g  to  lx»  found  there.     The  Spanish 

government  made  no  protest  when,  under  Louis  XIV.,  the  French 
claimtMl  a  light  to  tlu*  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  founded  upon 
tht*  discoveries  of  Joliet,  Manpictte,  and  La  Salle.  On  the  ground, 
an  irritable  commander  of  a  Spanish  post  in  Texas  might  quarrel 
with  an  impetuous  French  oflicer  in  a  gsirrison  on  the  Red  River. 
But  at  home  the  ])olicy  of  S))ain  was  well  defined;  and  if  the  King 
of  France  were  willing  to  k(H»p  a  line  of  defence  between  the  English 
colon ics  and  the  Spanish  mines,  the  King  of  Spain  made  no  objec- 
tion. It  was  not  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  the  King 
of  Fi'ano(»  showed  that  he  was  tired  of  this  expensive  good*nature. 
He  tlien  ^nvo  this  immense  territory  to  his  well-beloved  brother  of 
Spain,  who  showed  himself,  indeed,  somewhat  coy  about  receiving 
the  magniiic«'nt  but  cj>stly  present.  Twenty  years  afterward,  the 
Spanish  crown  <::ave  it  back  to  Fnince,  only  to  learn,  in  a  few  months, 
that  France  had  sold  it  to  the  young  Republic  of  America. 

Florida,  from  which  so  mueh  was  hoped  in  the  days  of  Pence  de 
I^eon,  had  rtMnained  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  after  the  cruel  mas* 

'  'I'll!'*  (I.iiiii  Mas  n-inforrfil  }i\  (!rav's  (iisfDVfry  <if  the  Columliia  Rirer,  and  lifwii  A 
Clarki-'^  i>\)ili>iMtinn  nf  ii.  TltfM>  iii>io\iTii'<i  ^\e  t»  tho  United  States  preeitelT  the  §am» 
M»ii  iif  ri::lit  tis  that  %\hii-h  La  Salle's  ;:avo  to  France,  for  the  ^'aller  of  the 
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sacres  which  have  been  already  described.^  But  no  discoverer  had 
found  £:old,  or  silver,  or  the  foantain  of  life  in  Florida. 
The  Spanish  posts,  therefore,  were  simply  military  positions,  iMdtte 
held  to  insare  the  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the 
eastern  side  St.  Augustine,  without  trade,  and  with  but  a  small  civil 
population,  was  held  by  Spain  until  1762,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  restored  in  1788.  By  Spain  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1819.  On  the  other  side,  Pensacola,  as  has  been  seen,  once 
and  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Afterwards,  with  Elast- 
em  Florida,  it  fell  to  the  English.  But  no  settlement  of  Florida 
followed  from  either  of  these  establishments.  The  territories,  nomi- 
nally Spanish,  thus  added  to  those  which  were  colonized  under  the 
flag  and  protection  of  England,  or  under  titles  derived  from  her, 
cover  rather  more  than  half  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of  Alaska,  recently  pur- 
chased from  Russia.  Of  the  several  parts  of  this  immense  domain, 
the  earliest  to  come  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  western  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  that 
which  came  latest  under  the  Spanish  flag.  In  1819  the  United 
States  acquired  Florida  from  Spain,  and  all  her  rights  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  continent  north  of  42^  north  latitude,  comprising 
the  State  now  known  as  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory.  In 
1845,  by  a  joint  resolution,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  an- 
nexed Texas  to  the  Union,  and  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  the 
arbitration  of  war.  The  question  whether  Texas  were  a  part  of 
Louisiana  or  not,  had  always  been  an  open  question  between  France 
and  Spain,  but  it  had  practically  been  yielded  by  France,  and  in 
the  treaty  of  1819  the  United  States  had  acquiesced  in  that  decision. 
By  the  treaties  with  Mexico  of  1848  and  1853,  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States  was  extended  by  the  acquisition  of  California  and  the 
region  now  covered  by  the  territory  between  that  State  and  Texas. 

We  recur  now  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  Spanish  possession  of 
these  regions. 

Tiie  reader  has  already  been  told  '  of  the  destruction  of  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  States,  St.  Aumistine,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  on   his  return  from  his  expedition  to  the  Spanish  i>rftk«*ic*p- 
Main.    The  Spanish  Armada  occupied  the  attention  of  Eng-  sSnt* 
laml  too  intens(»lv,  whf»n  Drake  returned,  for  anv  effort  to  be     "*°   ■** 
mailt',  eitluT  to   follow  up   his  victory  in  Florida,  or  to  renew  the 
Kii^lish   ostablislniicnt   at    Roanok(^     The    Spaniards    who  had   fled 
from  liis  arms   in    Florida,  retunnMl   to  the  ruins  of  their  fort  and 
reestablished   it.      The    Menend(»z,  who  has  earned  the  right  to  be 

1  Vol.  i..  p  20H.  i  Vol.  i.,  p.  229. 
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called  "great"  by  his  cruelty  and  falsehood,  bad  died.  But  tho 
government  of  St.  Augustine  was  made  liereditary  in  his  family ' 
until  the  year  1655.  The  history  of  the  colony,  meanwhile,  ia  scArcely 
more  than  that  of  an  insignificant  garrison,  elevated  occaBioaally  to 
general  interest  in  the  events  of  a  general  war.' 

In  1593  twelve  brotliera  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  were  oent  to 
Misioni  iD  Florida,  to  continue  such  missions  as  had  been  established 
Fiorio*.  among  the  natives.  By  their  efforts  and  those  of  other 
bi-ethren  sunt  to  continue  and  enlarge  their  work,  many  misaions  wen 


established  in  the  conrse  of  the  next  hundi-ed  years.  Of  these:,  tlw  ' 
most  imiKirtaut  was  at  fii-st  at  the  island  of  Guale.  But  the  cfaivf  of  ' 
the  savages  In  this  neighborhood  excited  his  people  against  them,  in 
a  severe  attack  which  resulted  iu  the  murder  of  five  pricstit,  and  thm 
cruel  injury  of  another.  The  Governor  avenged  them  by  burning  the 
granaries  and  dwellings  of  the  Indians.  In  the  ye-at?  Itil2  and  1613, 
thirty-one  missionaries  of  the  same  brotherhood  were  sent  to  Florida, 
and  the  name  of  St.  Helena  was  given  to  it  as  n  religious  province  of 
that  order.^    Twenty  missions  were  now  established,  and  the  bretliren 

'  In  Biickmcrhnm  Smith's  colleciion  of  Florida  paperi  i«  rbe  wiH  ol  odb  i>f  the  ■Bulhr 
MvTivnilM  CDvaniun. 

'  Ii  hw  boen  vlminhly  inwtnt.  in  its  dstmil,  hy  Mr.  FairUnki  in  bi.  hiMon      TW    ( 
80UII1  Cnnilina  Hiilorica)  Collrrtiiinn  (tire  uriL'Snal  «ulboriliei  on  tinf  "  *»i«"'  ■ 

■  Thin  lonii-  mini  iint  Iv  rmttounileil  with  the  nam*  vt  Si.  Udena  oti  the  ihi 
Cnrutinn.  though  liutb  Iiad  ihc  KAmv  orii^u- 
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preached  to  the  natives  with  success  in  their  own  language.     In  1688, 
a  war  broke  out  between  the  colony  and  the  Apalachee  Indians. 
Such  Indians  as  were  captured  were  reduced  to  slavery; 
the  tribe  was  so  far  overcome  as  to  be  kept  for  the  time  oftiMooi- 
within  its  own  limits.     Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  colony  *^' 
was  so  small,  that  in  1647,  eighty-two  years  after  Menendez  founded 
the  colony,  the  number  of  families  in  St.  Augustine  was  but  three 
hundred,  and  this  was  almost  the  whole  of  the  settlement.     There 
were  also  fifty  Franciscan  friars  domiciled  in  the  city.     When'  it  is 
remembered  that  Menendez  took  with  him  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  colonists  from  Cadiz,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  his- 
tory of  Florida,  thus  far,  had  been  a  history  of  decline  and  not  of 
progress. 

With  the  colonists  of  Virginia  and  other  northern  colonies  the 
Spaniards  had  little  intercourse,  peaceful  or  otherwise.  So 
soon  as  Charles  11.  gave  a  charter  for  the  settlement  of  VSSSi 
Carolina,  which  was  in  1668,  jealousies  arose  on  both  udes, 
and  the  hatred  of  Englishmen  for  Spaniard,  and  Catholic  for  heretic, 
was  enough  to  keep  the  little  colonies  suspicious  of  each  other,  even 
when  nominal  peace  united  their  sovereigns  at  home.  In  1665  an 
expedition  under  Captain  John  Davis,  a  buccaneer,  made  a  descent 
on  St.  Augustine  and  ravaged  the  town.  In  1667,  however,  Charles 
II.  of  England  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,^  in  which  Spain  con- 
ceded to  England  all  colonies  which  Charles  and  his  subjects  ^*  then 
possessed/'  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  agreed  to  cut  off  all  future 
protection  from  the  buccaneers,  who,  till  this  time,  had  considered 
Spanish  property  to  be  fair  prize  if  found  in  the  Pacific,  and  were 
not  distressed  if  they  seized  it  in  the  other  great  ocean.  No  Engp- 
lish  settlement  was  in  fact  made  in  Carolina,  under  Charleses  charter, 
until  1670.  But,  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  nations,  it  was  virtually 
agreed  that  the  English  claim  to  that  re^on  was  good,  and  the  line 
of  the  St.  Mary*s  River  was  eventually  agreed  on  as  the  line  of  the 
separation  between  the  English  and  Spanish  dominions.  It  is  there- 
fore, to  this  day,  the  dividing  line  between  the  State  of  Georgia,  which 
bears  an  English  name,  and  that  of  Florida,  which  retains  the  Spanish 
name  given  it  by  Police  de  Leon.' 

The  Spaniards,  on  their  side,  attacked  the  English  colonies  in  1670 
and  168G,  but  without  other  success  than  burning  and  ravaging  the 
homes  of  a  f(*w  s(»ttlers  on  the  coast.  Such  niids,  of  course,  kept  up 
the  feeling  of  mutual  hatnul,  strong  enough  at  the  very  best.     But 

^  Ka<h  kini;  was  CharK'^  II.    Clmrlos  II. of  Kiinlaml  reigned  from  1660 to  1685.    Charles 

II.  <»f  Spain  ri'i;:iu'«l  from  It'ifi.')  to  17(K). 
-  S(«'  \nl.  i.,  j».  147. 
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for  tho   rest  of    the  seventeenth  century,    there  was  no   exploit  on 
eitht'r  side  which  deserves  the  name  of  war. 

Menendez  had  been  authorized,  at  the  very  beginniiig  ot  the  ool- 
oay,  to  introduce  five  hundred  negro  sitivcs.  So  many  laboriug  uirn 
pressed  themeelves  upon  hira  in  Spain,  tliat  he  mitde  no  nse  of  the 
concession.  Bnt  in  lfi87  one  hundred  negroes  were  introduced  as 
slaves,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  Florida  suffered  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  slave  labor.  Cabrera,  who  was  governor  in  1681,  un- 
dertook the  enterprise  of  removing  the  Indians  not  Christianized  Vt 
the  islands  of  the  coast.  The  result  was  simply  an  insuirectian  of 
these  tribes,  who  took  refnge  within  the  limits  of  Carollnn.  In  a  )iul> 
sequent  incursion,  these  Indians  attacked  the  TomoquiLs.  a  Christian 


tribe,  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  whose  name  is  still  preserred  in  the 
Tomoka  River.  They  killed  a  large  number  of  the  Tomoquos,  and 
carried  the  other  prisoners  to  the  colony  of  St.  Hcleuti,  where  tbeir 
Christianity  did  not  protect  them  so  far  but  that  they  Wi 
into  slavery. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula   of  Florida, 

Spanish  government  establisbeil  a  fort  nt  Pensacola,  in  tbt 
Bwniot        year  16!l6.     The  name  of  the  place,  spelled  by  them  Pen- 

P™««™1»-  1-.  ,  .1  r    ,      \-  1  -11. 

(;acola,  is  that  of  a  tnbo  of  Indinns  who  once  resided  ttu9«k 
The  Spaniards  were  stimuUted  by  the  efforts  of  the  French  to 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  indeed,  had  only  jiiat  founded 
Pensacola  when  the  French  colony  under  D'Ibervilli!  arrixTt).  A 
square  fort,  known  by  the  name  of  Charles,  tlie  king  of  Spain,  a 
church,  and  other  public  buildings,  were  ercct(^d.  Andres  d'Arrioli 
was  the  first  governor.  Within  two  years  D'Iberville  toached  at  tbs 
new  post,  nor  was  it  long  before  his  brother  was  attacking  it,  in  tlia 
War  of  the  Snoceseion.    Before  that  time,  however,  new  opportuaitMi 
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for  carnage  and  ravage  had  been  found  by  English  and  Spaniards  on 
the  eastern  shore. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1700,  on  the  death  of  Grovemor  Blake  of 
Carolina,  James  Moore  had  been  chosen  as  his  successor.  With  the 
poor  object  of  personal  gain  from  the  traffic  in  Indian  slaves,  he 
granted  commissions  for  the  capture  of  Indians  with  power  to  sell 
them  as  slaves ;  and,  on  the  outbreak  in  Europe  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine  with  the 
Hiime  object  in  view.  He  embarked  with  this  purpose  in  September, 
1702,  having  arranged  that  Daniel,  an  officer  of  spirit,  should  make  a 
descent  upon  the  town  by  land,  while  Moore  himself  block-  SBciiah  #» 
uded  the  harbor  by  sea.  The  Spaniards,  under  their  gov-  ^A^gvuk 
ernor  Cuniga,  had  heard  of  the  movement,  and  retired  with  **^* 
their  effects  into  their  castle.  When  Moore  arrived,  he  found  his 
guns  too  weak  to  assault  them,  and  sent  Daniel  to  Jamaica  for  heavy 
artillery.  While  Daniel  was  absent,  two  Spanish  ships,  one  of 
twenty-two  guns  and  one  of  eighteen,  appeared  olEE  the  harbor,  and 
so  terrified  the  English  that  they  raised  the  siege.  Moore  retired 
by  land  to  Charleston,  without  losing  a  man,  burning  the  town  of 
St.  Augustine  and  his  own  transports.  Daniel,  on  his  return  with 
the  mortars  and  guns  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  hardly  escaped 
capture. 

The  Spaniards  retaliated  for  this  foolish  assault  in  exciting  the 
Apulachee  Indians,  their  allies,  to  attack  the  English  set-  gpMibhi*. 
tlements.  The  Apalachees  marched,  nine  hundred  in  num-  *•"••*«*• 
ber,  but  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the  Creeks,  who  were  always  the 
firm  allies  of  the  English,  and  were  routed  by  them.  In  reward  for 
this  service,  all  who  survived  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  held  as 
slaves  in  St.  Augustine  and  those  who  had  been  taken  since  1640, 
were  now  set  free  by  Cuniga,  under  a  promise  that  they  should  return 
to  work  on  the  fortifications  whenever  they  were  needed.  Cuniga 
urged  the  goverinnent  at  home  to  send  him  the  means  to  make  five 
new  posts  on  his  frontiers.  Before  any  such  aid  reached  him,  MoorOf 
with  a  thousand  Creeks  and  about  fifty  of  the  Carolina  militia,  at- 
tacked the  Indian  allies  of  the  Spaniards  and  defeated  them.  He 
carried  away  three  hundred  slaves,  —  most  of  the  people  of  seven 
Indian  towns. ^  He  burned  San  Luis  and  Ayaralla,  and  took  the 
clnirch  plate  and  v(»stui(»nts,  and  everj'thing  else  of  value.  These 
lihliaiis  liad,  before  this  time,  made  some  progress  in  civilization  —  it 
was,  perliaps,  tlie  looseniniij  of  tlu»  habits  of  savage  life  which  made 
th«Mu  so  easy  a  prey  to  tlie  untamed  savages  who  attacked  them. 
This  incursit)n  was  followed  by  otlu^rs,  frt^nent  enough  to  forbid  the 

*  SoMili  ('an»lina  Ur|K)rt  in  CarruH's  Coiltctions,  ii.  353. 
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recolonization  of  the  wasted  country  before  the  end  of  the  war.  So 
enraged  were  the  Indians  that  the  Carolinians  were  obliged  to  pat 
up  forts  for  their  frontier  defence,  one  of  which  was  established  at 
Apalachicola,  close  to  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Florida.^  The  Te- 
massees,  who  had  been  driven  out  from  Carolina  into  Florida,  kept 
up  an  unremitted  warfare  on  the  frontiers. 

So  soon  iis  Bienville,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  learned  in  1719,  that 
war  existed  between  Spain  and  France,  he  took  Pensacola  by 

Tapturp  and  .  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

n>capturo  of  surprise.  The  Spaniards  retook  it  at  once,  in  the  same 
way.  But,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Bienville  took 
it  again.  This  time  the  French  commander  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions and  tlie  town,  leaving  only  a  small  battery  and  a  handful  of 
men.  In  1722,  the  Spaniards  reoccupied  the  harbor,  and  built  a 
town  on  Santa  Kosa  island,  near  where  Fort  Pickens  now  stands. 
But  the  s(^ttlement  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  bay,  where  the  present  city  of  Pensacola  stands ;  the  point  taken 
on  the  island  having  proved  particularly  sandy  and  barren. 

In  17-^2,  Oglethorpe's  settlement  of  Georgia  pressed  even  closer 
than  Carolina  had  done  on  the  frontiers  of  Florida.  Oglethorpe 
iio.«tiiiti(>ii  claimed  that  the  Altamaha  was  the  southern  boundary  of  his 
(JilrriTir  an.1  p^oviuce.  Tlio  Euglish  fort,  King  Greorge,  erected  on  the 
Florida.  banks  of  that  river,  had  already  ^ven  umbrage  to  the  Span- 
iards,  and  in  173C,  the  Spanish  government  ordered  Oglethorpe  to 
evacuate  all  territory  south  of  St.  Helena  Sound.  The  Governor 
brought  three  companies  of  foot  with  him  to  Frederica,  the  most 
northerly  Spanish  settlement, — the  place  still  known  by  the  same 
name  on  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia.  Oglethorpe  went  at  once  to  Eng- 
land for  aid.  At  that  moment  the  people  of  England  were  indig- 
nant with  Spain  for  other  reasons,  and  Oglethorpe  returned,  with  the 
commission  of  major-general,  and  a  regiment  of  men.  The  Span- 
iards strengthened  St.  Augustine  in  their  turn.  In  October,  Wal- 
pole's  pacific  {X)licy  was  abandoned,  war  was  declared,  and  the  Eng- 
lish sent  a  H(|uadron  under  Admiral  Vernon  to  the  West  Indies,  widi 
diret'tions  to  aid  Oglethorpe,  who  at  once  set  on  foot  operationa 
against  St.  Augustine.  He  succeeded  in  cementing  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Creeks,  who  hated  the  Spaniards  with  a 
very  jH^rfeet  hatred. 

The  oltieers  of  the  navy  having  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  attaiA 
on  St.  Augustine,  Oglethorpe  appointed  a  rendezvous  on  the  Florida 
side  of  the  St.  John's  River  and  moved  on  the  9th  of  May,  1740,  with 


I  'YUU  i«  i)"t  at  ilx*  site  i>f  tho  pn'iM-iir  town  of  ApalachicolA.    The  point  was  futbcr  ap 
(III-  rivt-r  I  if  that  naiiH'.  not  far  fiimi  ChattahiMK'hee.     The  fort  knowB  M  Ssi 
fartliiT  up,  anil  niUMt  nut  \ni  I'oufounded  with  tho  site  of  Savannah. 
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four  hundred  whites  and  a  large  party  oE  Indians.  The  next  day  he  in- 
vested a  Spanish  outpost  called  Diego,  belonging  to  a  Spaniard,  named 
Spinosa,  reduced  and  garrisoned  it.  He  then  returned  to  hia  rendez- 
vous, and  with  hiB  whole  command — two  thousand  men,  r^^lar 
troops,  provincials,  and  Indians,  moved  against  Fort  Moosa,  two  miles 
from  St.  Augustine.  The  Spaniards  abandoned  this  post  and  retired  into 
the  town,  which  he  had  given  them  time  to  provision  by  drivii^  in 
cattle,  while  he  was  occupied  with  Fort  Di^o  and  his  coonter-marohes. 
He  was  compelled  to  blockade  the  harbor  and  invest  the  town.    He  left 


ninoty-fivG  Highlander  and  forty-two  Indiana  at  Moosa,  to  intercept  all 
Hiippliea  of  cattle  for  the  town.  This  was  all  the  force  he  left  on  the 
land  aidi}.  He  sent  Colonel  Vanderdusaen,  with  the  Carolina  regiment, 
tn  tuke  Point  Quartelle  on  the  water  aide,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  castle,  iind  build  a,  battery.  With  his  own  r^ment  and  most  ot 
the  Indians  ho  limded  on  the  island  of  Anastaaia.  One  of  the  ships 
was  stittioned  to  the  southward  to  block  up  the  Matanzaa  passage,  and 
the  otliors  blockaded  the  harbor.  Batteries  were  erected  on  Anastaaia. 
Having  made  tlicat-  dispositions,  Oglethorpe  summoned  the  Spanish 

i.l>i      111.  A  IhttiT).  iHii  iii'Ttnr..  Iiiur  vlithinii-i'iuuilm.  mil  imr  Dinr-tKiundcr.    11.  Hiibor  ■'■btn 
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garrison ;  to  receive  from  the  Governor  the  cheerful  answer  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  kiss  his  hands  in  the  lort.  Oglethorpe  then  began 
his  attack  by  throwing  shells  into  the  town,  which  were  returned  by 
the  fort  and  six  half  galleys  in  the  harbor.  Little  execution  was  done 
on  either  side.  Captain  Warren  of  the  English  navy  olEEered  to  lead 
a  night  attack  against  the  Spanish  galleys,  but  a  council  of  war  de> 
clared  this  impracticable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander sent  out  a  detachment  against  Colonel  Palmer  in  his  isolated 
post  at  Moosa,  and  broke  it  up,  killed  him  and  sixty-eight  of  his 
men,  and  took  many  prisoners.  A  psirty  of  Chickasaws  coming  to 
the  English  camp,  cut  off  a  Spaniard's  head  and  brought  it  to  Ogle- 
thoi*pe.  Ho  showed  his  indignation,  called  them  barbarous  dogs  and 
bade  them  begone.  The  proud  "  unconquered  Chickasaws "  were 
offended,  and  said  the  French  would  not  treat  them  thus,  had  they 
carried  in  an  English  head,  —  which  was  probably  true.  These  allies, 
thus  rebuffed,  deserted  the  English  camp.  The  vessel  at  the  Matan- 
zas  i)assagc  was  not  a  sufficient  guard  on  the  south.  For,  by  the 
Mosquito  inlet,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  supplies  from  Cuba 
were  received  by  the  garrison.  The  master  of  the  vessel  at  Ma- 
tanzas  Inlet  could  see  them  pass,  l>eyond  his  range  of  preventioii. 
Some  Spanish  prisonei^s,  who  were  carried  to  Oglethorpe,  told  him 
that  the  reinforcements  were  seven  hundred  men,  with  a  large  supply 
of  provisions.  All  prospect  was  thus  lost  of  stiirving  the  gisniaoii. 
Kitr.>»t  of  '^1^6  naval  commander  of  the  English  feared  harricaneai  and 
thr  Kngii>h.  j^^jj  jjg  j^^^gj.  ^vithdraw.     The  Carolinian  troops  withdrew 

without  asking  leave.  And  poor  General  Oglethorpe  himael£»  sick  of 
a  fever,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  own  regiment,  and  reached  Fked- 
erica  early  in  July. 

So  disgra(M^ful  a  defeat  of  a  force  so  considerable  greatly  elated  the 
Spaniards.  When  their  supplies  arrived  from  the  Havana,  they  had 
but  thrive  days'  bread,  and  they  piously  ascribed  their  relief  to  St. 
Kosiina,  the  Virgin  of  the  Apalachees.  The  Carolinians,  who  had 
expended  men  and  money  freely  in  the  expedition,  were  indignant, 
and  charged  Oglethorpe  with  utter  incompetency,  nor  were  the  offioen 
of  the  English  army  and  navy  of  another  opinion. 

Monteano,  the  Spanish  Governor,  who  had  defended  his  post  ao  well, 
expected  a  renewal  of  the  attack  in  the  antunuii  which  woald  have 
been  a  much  more  favonible  season  for  his  enemies.  He  begged  for 
reinforcements,  and  received  eight  companies  of  infantry.  But  no 
set'ond  attack  came.  Fie  w;is  tempted  to  retaliate.  A  terrible  fire 
had  (h^vastated  Charleston,  and  he  urged  the  Governor  at  Cuba  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  place  at  the  moment  of  its  exhaustion.  His 
advice  was  not  t^iken  in  1741,  but  in  the  next  year  a  fleet  of  tlurty- 
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[.BIX  sail  with  two  tliuusnnd  men  was  sent  to  him.  He  iidded  a  force 
I  of  one  tboustuid  men,  took  the  command,  and  sailed  for  the  harbor  of 
t  8t.  Simon's,  better  kiio\vn  now,  perhaps,  as  the  harbor  of  Brunswick. 
'  This  movement,  however,  was,  iu  its  turn,  nnsuccessful,  and  Monteano 
returned  as  much  mortified  as  Oglethorpe  the  year  before. 

In  Mari'h  of  the  next  year.  Oglethorpe  took  the  aggressive,  and 
marclied  to  the  very  walls  of  St.  Augiistint-,  wiiii  such  celer-  codudum 
ity,  that  his  Indian  allies  killed  forty  Simnish  soldiers  before  '«*'"'""' 
tliey  could  enter  the  fort.     But,  fulling  to  draw  out   the  Spaniards 
(or  an  encounter  in  the  field  he  again  retired,  and  in  1748,  pem.'*.-  at 
home  closed  these  miserable  hostilities  on  the  frontier.    The  garnson 


St  St.  AugustiuH  waa  so  reduced  that  in  1759  the  whole  force  was  hut 
five  hundred   men.     When  in  17l3'2  hostilities   broke  out  again   be- 
tween EngUind  and  Spiiiii,  an  English  Seet  seized  the  Havana,  and, 
on  the  n^ttiatioa  of  peace,  Spiiin  was  glad  to  cede  Florida  to  ri'gain 
Cuba.     This  measure  indeed  wiu*  necessury  to  the  tripartite    ,^^ 
diplomacy  between  England,  Spain,  and  France,  in  which   ^""^ 
eastern  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  England.     For,  where  east- 
ern Louisiana  began  and  where  Florida  ended,  had  never  been  de- 
termined.    Spain  gained  by  that   treaty  all  western  Louisiana,  and 
could  well  afford  to  give  up  Florida  to  the  victorious  English,  who 
thoB  carried  to  tJie  Gulf  the  frontier  of  that  itolouial  empire  which 
mttobo  theirs  for  so  few  years.     The  English  govemmuut  named 
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General  Grant  Governor  of  East  Florida,  and  he  received  the  post  from 
the  Spaniards.  At  the  period  of  the  evacuation  the  whole  population 
amounted  to  5,700  persons,  including  a  garrison  of  2,000  men.  Many 
Condition  of  ^^^^  the  pUcc  ucvcr  to  return.  Three  years  afterward,  a 
ria"a1?e?'  traveller  speaks  of  Picolata,  a  small  fort  and  garrison  on 
the  region,    ^.j^^  g^  j^j^^^^  jjj.  RoHe's  Settlement,  twenty-five  miles  above, 

and  Mr.  Spalding's  trading  house,  fifteen  miles  farther  up,  as  the  only 
stations  on  this  magnificent  river.^  The  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Florida  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Cowetas,  Talipoosas,  Coosas,  Apalachees,  Cussetas,  Ookmulgees,  Wee- 
tunikas,  Pakanas,  Taensas,  Chaesihoomas,  Abekas,  and  other  tribes, 
who  had  organized  in  a  confederacy  under  the  name,  since  well  known 
and  formidable,  of  Muscogees.  From  this  confederacy  the  Seminolea 
afterwards  parted ;  their  name  Isty-Semole,  wild  men,  indicates  that 
they  woire  hunters,  rather  than  farmers.  In  1773,  Bartram  speaks  of 
the  SiMui notes  as  but  a  weak  {people  in  respect  of  numbers ;  he  sup- 
poses all  of  tlieni  would  not  people  one  of  the  Muscogee  towns.  As 
civilization  advanced,  and  the  Indian  towns  were  broken  up,  the 
^^  wild  men  ''  must  have  gained  accessions  from  their  former  kindred. 
Bartram  ^^  ventures  to  assei*t  that  no  part  of  the  globe  so  abounds 
with  wild  game  or  creatures  fit  for  the  food  of  man  "  as  the  territory 
which  they  then  inhabited.  The  population  of  this  Muscogee  confede- 
racy, sixty  years  after,  was  twenty-six  thousand.'  The  population  of 
Indians  and  whites  in  1762  w^as  probably  larger  than  that  of  whites 
and  negroes  in  1880,  when  there  were  only  about  fifteen  thousand  of 
each  of  those  races,  reported  in  the  census  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  kings  of  Spain  followed  up  thus  languidly  the  expedi- 
tions of  Ponre  de  Leon  and  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  in  Florida  and  the 
other  eastern  ri»gions  traversed  by  those  adventurers,  their  viceroys  and 
other  ollicers  in  Mexico  showed  more  eagerness  both  in  discovery  and 
in  colonization  to  the  northward,  and  their  enterprises,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  (*oine  within  the  range  of  the  historian  of  the  United  States. 

Ili'rnando  Cortez  himsi^^lf,  as  early  as  1534,  sent  out  an  expedition 

of  discovery  under  Hernando  de  Grijalva  on  the  Pacific  coast, 

i^.M^rr  Tali-    in  which  that  commander  first  discovered  the  peninsula  ot 

(California.      Not  long  before,  a  Spiinisli  author,^  who  had 

with  very  infi'rior  genius  attempted  to  write  a  sequel  to  Lobeira  s  in- 

iniltabh^  romance  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  had  invented  a  pagan  queen  of 

1  Hart  mm  fniiml  i>iily  tlio  snnii.*  sottlonn'tit.H  in  177.3,  three  more  tradin|r-posU  wen  lo  be 
vM:ilili-}ii-«t  in  that  yiar.     His  map  >li<>w>4  t\w  t«itfs  of  "  UuUeAtown "  and  SpaldiDg't 
-'   Kiiiiiaii's  Fi'iiiiiii.     (ialhttinV  Syiio])sis.  p.  1 01. 
'*  (t.inia  Oriluficz  ilc  Muutalvu. 
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Amazons,  who  brought  from  the  "  Right  hand  of  the  Indies "  her 
allies  to  the  assbtance  of  the  infidels  in  their  attacks  on  Constanti- 
nople. In  this  romance  —  which 
bore  the  name  of  "  Esplandian," 
—  the  Emperor  EspUndian,  the 
imaginary  son  of  the  imaginary  | 
Amadis,  appears  as  the  Greek 
emperor,  living  in  Constantino- 
ple. The  imaginary  Amazo- 
niiui  queen  is  Calafia,  and  to 
her  imagined  kingdom,  blazing 
witli  gold  and  diamonds  and 
pearls,  the  author  had  given  the 
name  "California,"  a  name  per- 
haps derived  from  the  word 
Calif,  wliicli  in  the  mind  of  the 
children  of  crusaders  was  con- 
nected with  paynim  lands.  This 
romance,  wlikh  would  now  be 
foi|;otten  but  for  this  name 
California,  and   from    a   single 

reference  to  it  in  Don  Quixote,  Pan—t  oi  Cort«i 

wtis  a  comparatively  new  novel  in  the  days  of  Cortez,  the  first  edition 
having  been  issued  from  the  press  only  in  the  year  1510,  and  the  sec* 
onil  in  1519.  Both  Grijiilva  and  Cortez  were  still  deluded 
by  the  universal  impression  of  their  time  that  they  were  on  b«b*c*u- 
the  coast  of  Asia  or  in  its  neighborhood ;  and,  liaving  discov- 
ered tliia  region  near  the  latitude  of  Constantinople  *'on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Indies,"  they  were  not  unwilling  to  engage  the  interest 
of  tim  romance-reading  world  by  giving  to  their  discovery  the  name 
of  tlie  gold  and  diamond  bearing  region  of  Amazons. 

This  unknown  country,  which  by  this  accident  gave  the  name  to 
the  country  which  proved  to  be  the  richest  gold-bearing  r^on  in  the 
world,  was  thus  described  by  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  romancer, 
twenty-fivo  years  before  Grijalva  discovered  the  peninsula  of  Califor- 
nia, and  at  Itiast  thirty  years  before  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  the 
mainland  which  has  yielded  to  the  world  its  untold  millions  of  gold. 

■■  Know  that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  there  is  an  island 
calli'd  Cidifuriiia.  very  clitsfi  to  the  aide  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,' 
aiul  it  w;is  peopled  liy  black  women  without  any  man  among  them, 


riiil  l',ira.li>«!  w 
,ifm>,  A|jril,  It 


HHK  sappoh'il,  tw  it  had  been  tuppoMil  in  Dmnte'a 
H  i>)>poutt:  lu  JeiuMlem.    Compan  Mi.  U*l«'(  pap«r. 
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for  they  lived  in  the  fashion  of  Amazons.  They  were  of  strong  and 
hardy  bodies,  of  ardent  courage,  and  great  force.  Their  island  was 
the  strongest  in  all  the  world,  with  its  steep  cliffs  and  rocky  shores. 
Their  arms  were  all  of  gold,  and  so  was  the  harness  of  the  wild  beasts 
which  they  tamed  and  rode.  For  in  the  whole  island  ^  there  was  no 
metal  but  gold.  They  lived  in  caves  wrought  out  of  the  rock  with 
much  labor.  They  had  many  ships  >vith  which  they  sailed  out  to 
other  countries  to  obtain  booty.*'  In  another  part  of  the  romance  it 
is  said  coolly  that  precious  stones  are  to  be  found  in  California  like 
stones  of  the  field  for  their  abundance. 

The  imperious  and  impetuous  Cortez  was  dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
Expedition  progrcss  of  Grljalva,  and  embarked  himself,  in  hope  of  more 
ot  Cortex,  succcss.  With  four  huudrcd  Spaniairds  auid  three  hundred 
slaves  in  1535.  He  had,  before  this,  sent  a  small  expedition  north  by 
land,  of  whose  fate  he  never  heard  a  word.  He  now  coasted  both 
sides  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  then  called  the  Gulf  of  Cortez,  but 
known  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards  as  the  Red  Sea.^  During 
his  stay  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz  he  learned  the  distressing  news  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy  Mendoza.  The  appointment  of  this  officer 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  left  to  the  great  conqueror  no  civil  adminis- 
tration, and  restricted  him  to  his  duties  as  military  commander.  So 
eager  was  he,  however,  for  the  further  prosecution  of  discovery  at  the 
north,  tliiit  he  sent  Francisco  de  UUoa  to  continue  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years  Ulloa  traced  the  coasts  of  California  nearly  to  the 
moutli  of  the  Colonido  River  of  the  West. 

The  very  first  exploration  of  the  Gulf  of  California  resulted  in  the 
discoveiy  of  pearls,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  pearl  fishery  has 
bi>en  prosecuted  there.  In  the  excited  notions  of  that  day,  it  was 
taken  for  gninted  that  a  country  which  produced  pearb  would  pro- 
du(*e  gold  and  diamonds ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  re* 
fleeted  glory  from  the  romance  of  ^^  E^plandian,*'  and  the  goigeous 
description  there  of  the  imagined  California,  hung  over  the  unex- 
plored parts  of  the  namesiiko  of  tliat  province.  Spaniards  are  pro- 
verbially  retidy  for  building  castles  in  the  air;  and,  although  the 
voyages  of  Grijalva,  of  Cortez,  and  of  Ulloa,  brought  back  no  diamonds, 
and  no  gold,  yet  they  brought  pearls  enough  to  awaken  popidar 
interest  and  curiosity.  As  it  liappened,  also,  these  reports  gave  birth 
to  another  romance  liurdly  second  in  absurdity  to  the  fablee  of  £splaii- 
(lian.  Mendoza,  the  vict^roy,  was  disgusted  when  he  found  that  his 
rival  Cortez  still  insisted  on  his  right  to  send  out  explorers.     When 

Mr  i«  |His^i)iIo  that  thi;*  n-frn'iict*  tt)  the  iiUaud  i^ve§  the  raaon  why,  fai  fkee  of  sD  tx- 
l>)(tr;iti«>ii«.  till'  ;;tM>;;Ri]»h(>n4  !m»  1<»ii^  murkoil  the  ]>eniiiiiula  of  California  ■■  sa  island. 
-  Sii  i':ilKd  by  Marquutte  in  hi:»  Narrative. 
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Cortez  sent  out  Ulloa,  Mendoza  borrowed  money  with  which  to  send 
out  Vasquez  de  Coronado  in  the  same  direction.  Coronado  sent  in 
advance  a  Franciscan  friar  named  Marco  de  Nica,  who  had 
with  him  a  negro,  one  of  the  four  men  who  had  crossed  the  dTifaureodf 
continent  from  the  perilous  expedition  under  Narraez.^  This 
Father  Marco  showed  a  facility  in  narrative,  which  belongs  only  to 
the  master  of  that  '^  lie  with  a  circumstance  "  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  deceptive  lie  of  all.  Returning  to  Coronado  he  announced  the 
discovery  of  seven  cities,  whose  number  alone  suggested  the  famous 
*^  seven  cities  "  of  the  island  of  the  old  legend.^  To  the  capital  of 
these  Seven  Cities  the  name  Cibola,  or  Cevola,  was  given.  He  gave 
a  description  of  the  city  of  Cibola,  as  he  finally  arrived  there  after 
thirty  days  of  travel  from  St.  Michael  in  Culiacan.^ 

According  to  his  story,  Stephen  Dorantes  —  the  negro,  who  had 
served  as  in  some  sort  a  guide,  and  whom  he  had  sent  before  him  — 
tiad  been  killed  by  the  jealous  inhabitants  of  this  city.  Ni^a  himself, 
however,  determined  to  see  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  thus  came 
near  enough  for  the  mountain  prospect  which  he  describes.  He  then 
fled  back  with  his  story  to  St.  Michael  in  Culiacan,  ^  with  more  fear 
than  victuals,"  as  he  says. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  his  tales  of  gold  and  silver  and  turquoises 
and  diamonds,  is  the  business-like   report  of  Vasquez  de  ingditioa 
Coronado,  who  with  a  little  army  followed  up  the  Cither's  5^S^ 
traces.     On  the  22d  of  April,  1640,  they  left  St.  Michael,  ■^• 
and  on  the  23d  of  June,  had  arrived,  by  travelling  in  a  northern 
and  northesisterly  direction,  on  the  confines  of  a  desert  country  of 
which  Ni^a  had   warned   them.     Tlirough  the  desert  ^^  is  a  most 
wicked  way,  at  leiist  thirty  leagues  and  more  because  they  are  inac- 
cessible mountains."     After  the  thirty  leagues,  however,  they  found 
pleasant  country,  with  rivers  and  grass,  and,  in  a  day  more,  they  met 
Indians  who  at  first  seemed  friendly.     But  a  day  or  two  more  showed 
that  the  natives  meant  to  defend  their  passes,  but  brought  Coronado 
to  a  town,  which  he  called  Grenada,  and  which,  however  unlike  the 
Cibola  of  Father  Marco^s  description,  he  was  willing  to  accept  for  it. 

**  To  he  brief,"  he  writes,  "  I  can  assure  your  honour  that  the  friar 
saith  truth  in  nothing  that  he  reported,  but  all  was  quite  the  con- 
tniry."  Still  the  names  of  the  cities  proved  to  be  correct,  and  al- 
though the  houses  were  not  wrought  with  turquoises  nor  lime  nor 
l>riok,  they  proved  tt)  Ini  *"  very  excellent  good  houses  "  of  three  or 
four   lofts  liij^li,  with  good  lodgings  and  fair  chambers  and  ladders 

^    SrO  vol.  i.,  |).   lat). 

-  S«-«>  vol.  i.,  ])]).  \:\,  :\j.    Compare  note  xxiv.  in  Appendix  to  vol.  iii.,  Irving's  Columbms, 

»  Sie  vol.  i.,  p.  192. 
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instead  of  stairs.     Tbe  seven  cities  were  within  four  leagues  of  varh 
other  nod  all  together  mode  the  kingdom  of  Cibola. 

Of  turc|uoiBes,  Coronado  found  none,  though  be  tliougbt  8om«  bad 
been  carried  away  in  fear  of  his  arrival;  of  emeralds  he  found  tin), 
which  were  lost  on  his  way  home;  and  of  gold  none.  This  was  Um 
sorry  result  of  the  monk's  story  and  of  the  expedition  founded  upon 
it.  The  .natives  wore  cotton  dresses,  though  Coronado  thought  the 
country  too  cold  tor  cotton.'     He  said  they  ate  tbe  best  cak«s  tbat  b* 


"m^Mi^^^ 


ever  saw,  and  had  tbe  best  way  of  grinding.  One  woman  of  CiboU 
would  grind  four  times  as  much  meal  as  four  Mexican  womeu.  Tlwy 
brought  t)ieir  salt  from  a  lake  only  one  day's  journey  from  their  city. 
But  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Northern  Sea.  nor  of  tbe  Westeni 
Sea,  at  which  ignorance  Coronado  did  not  wondt-r,  fur  ha  boliwtd 
himself  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  the  Weetera  Ooeaa.  He 
describes  what  we  must  suppose  to  be  buffaloes,  as  "  sbevp  w  big  m  ■ 
horse,  with  very  great  liorus  and  little  tails,  —  with  their  faonu  to  fa% 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  behold  their  greatiiesa." 

Here  ends  Coronado's  own  narrative,  which  deserrw  mpeet  ami 

credence.     He  would  not  return  without  doing  •ometliiiig  aor  witb 

empty  bands,  and  as  he  was  told  that  the  country  was  better  ud 

better  be  went  on.     Cardenas  witb  a  company  of  ca%-alr;  ooDtiniwd 

*  II  BflcrwBnIii  iimvvil  tUu  iheM  dre»e«  ver«  ouiiU  [mm  tlw  Ihwd  of  tha  mtfm§. 
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westward  till  he  came  to  the  sea.  Coronado  went  to  Ugaex  and 
there  had  news  of  the  long-sought  Quivira.  After  sieges  and  battles 
and  other  adventares,  he  found  a  region  which  he  accepted  as  worthy 
of  that  name.  But  in  place  of  the  hoary-headed  King  Tatatraz 
whom  he  was  to  find  here,  who  was  girt  with  a  Bracamart  and 
worshipped  a  cross  of  gold  with  the  image  of  the  Queen  i^oicm^ 
of  Heaven,  Coronado  found  a  naked  savage,  with  a  jewel  of  ^'■''**' 
copper  hanging  from  his  neck,  ^^  which  was  all  his  riches.'*  After 
two  years  of  such  misadventures,  Coronado  fell  from  his  horse  and 
went  mad.  The  rest  of  his  party,  excepting  one  or  two  stragglers, 
returned  to  Mexico.^ 

They  represented  Quivira  as  in  the  latitude  of  forty,  with  grass, 
plums,  mulberries,  nuts,  melons,  and  grapes,  but  without  cotton* 
The  people  dressed  in  ox-hides  and  deer-skins.  They  reported, 
Gromara  says,  that  they  bad  seen  ships  on  the  coast,  with  golden 
albatrosses  or  pelicans  on  their  prows,  the  seamen  of  which  made 
signs  that  their  voyage  had  been  thirty  days. 

The  narrative  of  Gomara  is  entitled  to  little  historical  regard, — that 
of  Father  Ni^a  to  none.  But  the  manly  letter  of  Coronado  commands 
respect,  and  his  narrative  was  unexpectedly  confirmed  nearly  half  a 
century  after,  by  a  new  discovery  which  enables  us  to  fix  with  some 
precision  the  site  of  Cibola  and  the  ^^  seven  cities.**  Coronado's  re- 
port displeased  Mendoza,  who  had  spent  large  sums  in  the  expedition. 
But  Coronado  insisted  that  the  country  was  poor  and  too  far  from  suc- 
cor, and  therefore  no  establishment  was  made  there.  An  after  narra- 
tive gives  a  more  particular  description  of  the  buffalo,  and  alludes  to 
the  custom  of  the  natives  of  burning  the  buffaloes'  dung.  These  no- 
tices are  alone  sufficient,  in  a  degree,  to  locate  Quivira.  But  his  tale  of 
dogs,  trained  as  beasts  of  burden,  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 
other  writers.  With  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  the  Indians  may 
have  abandoned  such  use  of  those  animals.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  coast, 
after  various  failures,  a  voyage  was  made  in  1543,  which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  sea-coast  of  that  part  of  California,  ymmt^ 
which  is  now  so  important  a  State.  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  ^■™- 
sailed  with  two  ships  from  the  port  de  Navidad,  on  the  27th  of  June 
in  that  year. 

Touching  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula,  he  coasted  it  on  its  ocean 
siilo  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  44°.  Here  he  found  extreme  cold  in 
Mari'li  of  ir)4»^-44,  and  n'turncd.  lie  gavt*  names  to  different  points, 
whicli  have  not  been  retained,  with  the  exception  of  Cape  Mendocino, 
which  1h»  named  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy  Mendozii,  who  had  sent 
him.     He  dcsi  ribed  it  as  a  hirg(»  cape  between  mountains  covered  with 

^  Goniaru,  ciloil  iu  lliikhiyt,  iii.  p.  454. 
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Gnow.  This  cape  subst^aently  became  the  poiot  beat  known  up)D 
tlnit  coast,  because  the  Spanish  fleets  took  their  departure  from  it  on 
their  way  to  the  East  Indies,  und  it  was  ui»de  the  object  of  tiif 
fleets  eastward  bound.  Cabrillo  placed  it  about  the  latitude  oHO" 
north  ;  it  lies,  in  fact,  a  few  minutes  northward  of  that  parallel,  like 
all  other  Spanish  voyagers  of  that  time,  Cabrillo  missed  the  remark- 
able Bay  of  San  Francisco,  thu  entrance  to  whi<;h  is  not  easily 
discerned.  Neiir  its  parallel  he  described  some  hills  covered  witli  trees, 
which  he  called  the  Point   of  San  Martin. 

In  the  next  yejir  Juan  Rodriguez  repeated  this  voyage,  by  aaii- 
ing  as  far  jis  Cape  Mendocino;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  the  great  English  seaman,  to  discover  a  seajxirt  in  California. 
He  spent  some  weeks  on  shore,  and  took  possession  in  the  tiam«  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  engaged  in  his  celebrated  voyage  round 
the  world.  With  his  little  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Prlintn  of  one  him- 
dred  tons,  the  Elixabtlh  and  the 
Mnri'i/iilii  each  of  eighty,  Drakr 
hiid  passed  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan.  and  enten-d  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  6th  of  ScptMti- 
^^  her,  1578.     On  the  SDth,  be  I«t 

'  j-^     ^^BF  sifjht  of  the  Marigold  in  a  galf , 

;nid  never  saw  her  again.  Chi 
the  8th  of  October,  tb«  RU*- 
/'tth  deserted  him ;  and  be  wa* 
lift  lu  pursue  his  voyage  of  a<i> 
vrnture  and  discovery  in  tbe 
I'elifun  alone.  Ho  hwmj  Cor  tbe 
r.-st  of  that  year  and  the  heffo- 
ning  of  Vuii  the  terror  at  th« 
Spanish  ports  in  the  South  Sea*. 
Having  left  the  |iort  lA  Ona- 
tulco  on  tlie  Mexican  coaat,  on 
the  16th  uf  April,  be  went  <£• 
rectly  to  sea,  and  hnvlng  Snt 
sailed  west  and  afteiwards  north,  he  ran  as  far  north  na  the  paralM 
of  43",  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  4H°  north  latitude,  —  when 
they  were  all  disniaywl  by  exce<^ding  cold.  Six  men  could  hardly  d» 
the  work  of  three,  8<i  stiff  was  the  rigging  from  ice,  and  thU  as  late 
in  the  year  as  the  month  of  June.  On  the  .5th,  they  made  land,  tuni 
anchored  in  a  bay  much  exposed  to  winds  and  flaws,  and.  "when  th«y 
ceased,  there  instantly  followetl  thick  stinking  fogs,  which  nothing  tat 
the  wind  could  remove."     If  this  land,  the  first  seen  by  Diake  on  Utt 
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coast  north  of  Mexico,  vere  indeed  under  the  parallel  of  42°,  as  one 
account  implies,  it  is  the  shore  of  Pelican  Bay,  which  has    i>,,^,  i^ 
been  rightly  named  from  his  ship,  at  the  line  which  divides  t*"'""'^ 
Oregon  from  California.     But,  although  the  accounts  are  confused, 
Drake  seems  to  have  seen  the  coast  as  far  north  as  43°  80'  of  north 
latitude,  and  indeed  the  claim  was  made  that  he  saw  it  at  48°.'     This 
iittitude  corresponds  best  of  all  with  the  accounts  of  the  seTere  cold. 
But  Robert  Dudley,  a  son  of  the  E^l  of  Leicester,  himself  an  explorer, 
iind  well  acquainted  with  the  aurriTors  of  these  voyages,  says :  "  The 
reason  why  Drake  sought  and  found  the  port  of  New  Albion,  was 
that  having  passed  beyond  Gape  Mendocino  in  latitude  forty-two  and 
a  half,  in  seeking  for  water  as  far  as  forty-thiee  and  a  half,  he  found 
tile  coast  so  cold  in  the  month  of  Jane  that  his  people  could  not  bear 
it." '    Dudley  gives  the  same  latitudes  to  Drake's  discoveries  on  bis 
map,  :ind  it  seems  probable  that   the  parallel   of  48°  80' 
marks  the  northern  limit  of  Drake's  discovery.     Discouraged  ni  h««  ai- 
by  the  cold,  Drake  ran  down  the  shore  toward  the  south- 
east, and  on  the  ITth  of  June,  "  it  plcasttd  God  to  send  as  into  a  {air 
and  good  bay  with  good  wind  to  enter  tho  same."     In  this  bay,  whioh 
he  called  the  Port 
of  New  Albion,  he 
lay  for  more  than 
a    month,    having 
landed     his     men, 
while    he     it'fittod 
his  vt'ssel,  unil  built 
a     little     fort     on 
shore, 

Thi)  next  morn- 
ing iiftor  their  ar- 
rival an  Indian  ap- 
[teared  in  a  ciinoe 
making  token.i  of 
respei-t  and  submission.  He  brought  with  him  a  little  basket  of 
rushes  filled  with  an  herb  called  tabuk,  which  he  threw  into  Drake's 
biiat.  Drake  tried  to  recompense  him,  but  in  vain,  —  he  took  notfa- 
iiifi  liut  a  hat  thrown  into  the  water.  Then  and  afterwards,  the  ship's 
company  of  the  J'l/ifini  thought  that  these  natives  reverenced  them 
as  <i-»\n.  Di-iike  proeeeiled  to  land  liia  stores,  by  way  of  preparation 
f-ir  repairins;  lii.4  sliip.     As  he  landed,  a  large  comimny  of  the  Indiana 

1  IIiiinl.iMt  .■vi<li>(Uly  lh..iii:lit  w.,     Sw  lluiiiluWf-  X-t  .«,«'".  "■  ^l".  "  ft- 

■  Knrlv  iiiuji'.  niiil  a  uo«-  uii  Robert  Dudlc/  iti   Tie  Proctfiimiit  of  ike  Am.  AiUiq.  Soe. 
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approacheti,  and.  to  tlie  end  of  his  sojourn,  the  most  friendly  relatkos 
were  maintained  between  them  and  the  Englielimen.  Dnike  (.'Xfited 
hiraaelf,  probably  not  without  success,  to  remove  tlie  impn^tstaii  tli»i 
he  and  liis  were  goda.  But  he  took  the  precaution  of  fortifyit^  his 
camp  with  care  against  too  eager  advances. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  news  of  the  amval  of  the  strangera  hav- 
ing been  widely  dispersed,  a  greater  number  of  people  a>- 
t^mtnaiu-  sembled,  among  them   the  king  himself,  a  man  of  goodly 
"""  stature,  with  many  other  tall  and  warlike  men,  and  a  giiard 

of  a  hundred  strong.  He  sent  two  messengers  in  advance,  to  any  tliat 
the  Biok>  or  king,  wu 
coming.  One  of  the  am- 
bassadors spoke  in  a  very 
'■'•\v  tone,  and  the  other 


rejK'aU-d  the  measagf  verbatim,  very  loud,  in  a  ceremony  vhich  lactod 
half  an  hour.  They  then  asked  for  a  present  in  token  of  (riendsblp, 
which  Drake  gladly  gave.  On  their  return  to  the  king  be  aod  hia 
train  appeared  in  pomp.  In  front  of  him  marched  a  tall  man  with 
the  sceptre  or  maee  of  black  wood,  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  Upon  it 
hung  two  crowns,  one  larger  than  the  other,  with  three  lot^  chains  vt 
bone.  Such  chains  were  regnnled  as  marks  of  honor,  the  links  in  *»A 
were  almost  innumerable.  The  king  was  clothed  in  a  drms  of  ruljbil 
skins,  —  this  iH-ing  a  distinction  which  the  otheifi  might  not  claim. 
The  guard  were  dressed  in  other  aldns.     The  great  body  of  the  people 
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were  almost  naketl.  Those  nbout  the  king's  peraon  wore  featln-rs  as 
a  sign  of  honor,  and  had  •' cawls  o£  feathers  "  covered  with  a  down 
growing  on  lui  herb,  exceeding  any  other  down  for  fineness,  and  only 
to  be  used  by  those  aroiind  the  king.  The  common  people  were  alnioat 
naked,  bnt  their  hair,  also,  was  tied  with  feathers,  arranged  in  a 
different  way.' 

Drake  received  them  cordially  but  with  precaution.  The  sceptre- 
beiirer  and  another 
officer  then  spoke  for 
half  an  hour,  one  re- 
peating very  loiuily 
what  the  other 
in  low  tones.  This 
ceremony  was  fol- 
lowed l>y  a  diiiice, 
in  which  the  women 
joined.  After  this 
they  asked  Drake  to 
sit  down,  and  the 
king  and  othei-s  were 
then  nndcr»too<l  by 
the  Englishmen  to 
ask  him  *'to  iTcome 
the  king  and  gover- 
nor of   their   coiintr 


'  to  wh- 


most  willing  to  resign 
the  government  of  themselves  and  their  posterity ;  and  moni  fully 
to  declare  their  meaning,  the  king,  singing  with  all  the  rest,  set  the 
crown  upon  Drake's  head,  anij  enriched  Iiia  neck  with  all  their  eliaina. 
They  saluted  him  liy  the  title  of  ffioh.  and  in  n  song  and  dance  con- 
gratulated thomttelves  that  now  he  was  their  king  and  patron  they 
were  the  happiest  people  in  the  woi-ld. 

Drake  having  half  a  continent  offered  him  in  this  manner,  tlioaght 
best  to  accept  it,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  queen.     "  In  ^^ 

the  name  and  for  the  use  of  Queen  Glizivlieth,  he  took  the  unt  br  tb« 
Sceptre,  Crown  and  Dignity  of  that  Laud  upon  him,  wishing 
Uiat  the  riches  and  Treasures  thereof,  wherein  the  upper  parts  abound, 
might  be  as  easily  transported  to  England  as  ho  had  obbiined  the 
suvereignty  thereof."    Wlien  the  ceremony  was  finished,  the  common 

La  PerouM  and  Ijuigtdorll  ob»r*r<l  thrir  fonilnMs  for  fHitbrnt.  a*  latr  n*  ihc  «nd  ol 

wnih  rnnlury.    "  Tlio  fpnilii-n  mu  tn-ktvil  lo^-tlicr  Into  a  ton  ul  ropes,  anil  then 

lied  does  lo^hor.  m  lU  to  have  a  (father^  turfncr  'm  hoth  »iilM."     I.aii|{«dorft 

«  («uhrr  baudenu  fuur  huiiJnol  aud  fihy  lAit-fexhars  n(  th*  ^Idenwjnited 

Bach  woodpecker   fnnilabrt  but   two  (eatliBn.  —  Hm   FurbM's   CWtflmiHt, 
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pi'^lile  piigt-rlv  ofTered  sacrifices  to  the  strangers  with  shrivks  and 
weeping,  tearing  the  flesh  from  tlicir  faces  witii  their  nails.  The 
English  viiinly  iitterapted  tn  dissuade  them,  by  lifting  their  bands  and 
eyes  to  heaven.  During  their  stay  the  pei)ple  generally  brongbt  mo- 
rificea  every  third  day,  till  they  at  lost  understood  how  mudi  the 
English  were  displeased  by  them. 

1  as  the  English  had  finished  the  repairs  upon  their  nhip, 
Dr:ike  and  some  of  his  company  mivde  a  journey  into  tJie  in- 
terior.  He  fonnd  the  Indians  living  in  viltages.  Th«  hoosM 
were  made  by  digging  round  holes  in  the  earth,  covered  by 
poles  of  wood,  which  met  in  the  centre  "  like  a  spired  st««ple,"  the 

whole  being  ci>veted 
witlicarth.  The  door 
"  made  slopous   like 
the  sonttle  of  a  &hip  " 
;  was   also    the  chiiu- 
I  ney.'       Tho     pi-ople 
slept  in  these  boOK* 
rushes    on     tbu 
ground,  around  a  Siv 
in  the  middlo.    Tbe 
country  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  tbi'  Imt- 
len  scH-shore.    Ii  wak 
Truitful,      and      fur- 
nished with  all  neo> 
I'saaries.       Th«     aJ- 
ventiirvrs   saw  tboH- 
tands   of   (Ie«r   in   n 
herd,  and  were  ranch 
interested  by  this  grnnnd 
squirrel,  which  tliey  deecribe 
lis  II  peculiar  "coikey."    The 
whole  countrj-  wa«  a  warren 
I  of  them.    Tbeir  boilie*  mrt 
»H  big  as  the  Burbary  coneyt, 
their  beads  as  the  beadt  ot  tbe 
English,  the  feet  like  the  (eel 
*"  of  H  want,  and    the  tail  Inag 

like  that  of  a  rat.  The  coney  Iiad  on  each  ftido  uf  the  chin  m  bag 
inU*  which  to  gather  such  food  as  hr  did  not  need  to  eat. 

Returning  to  his  port.  Drake  took  possession  of  the  coontty  in  ^ 
■  Cn[i(ain  Beechay  (oiiiid  tinular  butUM  u  Ule  u  tBlT. 
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name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  erected  a  monument  which  waa*  like 
80  many  other  monuments  of  poBsession,  only  a  wooden  post  with  a 
copper  plate  upon  it.  On  this  he  inscribed  an  assertion  of  the  right 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successors  to  that  kingdom,  with  the 
time  of  his  own  arrival,  and  a  statement  of  the  free  resignation  of  the 
country  by  the  king  and  people  into  her  hands*  Her  picture  and 
arms,  and  Drake^s  arms,  were  also  engraved  on  this  remarkable  plate, 
which  must  have  done  credit  to  the  amateur  engraver  from  the  crew 
of  the  Pelican. 

After  this  ceremony  of  possession,  the  ship  sidled  for  the  Moluc- 
cas, to  the  great  grief  of  the  native  king  and  his  followers, 
who  lighted  fires  on  the  cliffs  as  if  to  cheer  them  on  their 
way. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  not  yet  decided  by  geographers,  what  was  the 
bay  where  Sir  Francis  Drake  repaired  his  ship,  and  on  the 
shore  of  which  he  encamped  and  took  possession.     The  va-  BnOM^fe 
rious  accounts  differ  about  the  highest  north  latitude  attained 
by  I>rake,  but  when  driven  back  by  cold  weather  he  came  south,  they 
agree  "it  was  within  thirty-eight  degrees  toward  the  line.*'     **In 
which  height  it  pleiised  God  to  send  us  into  a  fair  and  good  bay  with 
good  wind  to  enter  the  same.''     Was  this  bay  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  which  the  opening,  by  the  Golden  Gate,  is  in  87^  49^  N. 
latitude,  or  is  it  the  open  bay  just  above  this,  marked  on  the  maps 
as  Sir  Francis  Dnike's  Bay,  or  is  it  Bodega  Bay,  where  the  latitude  of 
the  anchonige  is  38**  19^  ?  ^     Within  so  narrow  a  range  it  would  be 
idle  to  infer  anything  from  Dmke's  general  statement  that  the  good 
bay  which  God  led  him  into  was  in  88^.     Either  of  them  is  near 
enough  to  meet  that  definition. 

The  maps  annexed  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  this  diffi* 
culty.  The  more  modern  one  represents  the  coast  substantially  as  it 
h;us  been  drawn  by  the  accurate  hydrographers  of  our  own  time.  The 
other  wjis  drawn  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Robert  Dudley, 
son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  himself  a  navigator  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Cavendish,  one  of  the  explorers  of  the  South  Seas.  Drake's 
port  of  New  Albion  will  be  found  on  this,  so  drawn  as  to  represent 
sufliciently  well  the  double  bay  of  San  Fmncisco.  If  this  were  the 
only  authority  it  would  probably  be  granted  that  Drake's  port  was 
San  Franciseo  Hay.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Spaniards,  who 
rat^orly  tried  to  redisc'over  the  port,  with  this  map  in  their  possession, 
<li(l  not  su('C(mm1  until  near  two  hundred  years  after.  Long  before 
they  did  <lisc(>ver  it,  they  were  seeking  for  it,  calling  it  the  Bay  of 
San  Franeisco —  that  name  probably  having  been  taken  from  no  less  a 

^  These  latitudes  arc  those  of  Captain  Beechey'a  aunrej. 
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saint  than  tbe  heretic,  Sir  Francis  Drake.    In  1769,  a  land  party  dis- 
covered the  great  bay  which  runs  south  from  the  entrance,  now  called 

the  Golden  Gate.  But  it  was  not  until 
1776  that  this  inland  sea  was  connected 
by  the  Spaniards  with  the  ocean. 

It  is  urged  on  the  one  side,  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  would  never  have  called 
^^  Jack's  Bay,"  which  is  the  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake's  bay  of  the  maps,  ^^  a  fair 
and  good  bay,"  nor  tlianked  Grod  as 
for  a  special  providence  for  the  wind 
which  took  him  into  that  open  road- 
stead,  which  under  the  circumstances, 
he  could  hardly  have  kept  out  of.  If 
indeed,  he  did  land,  and  unload  his  ship 
there,  repair  her,  and  take  in  his  caigo 
again,  lying  for  five  weeks  there,  he  is 
the  last  shipmaster  who  has  done  so. 
Having  done  so,  that  he  should  have 
drawn  the  bottle-shaped  bay,  which 
appears  on  the  charts  of  his  time,  seems 
impossible.  For  such  reasons,  high 
authority^  concedes  that  he  entered 
the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  now  known  by  that  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
the  physical  distinctions  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  present  San 
Opinions  of  Francisco  Bay  ai*e  so  marked  that  Drake  or  his  historian 
groipiipheni.  mugt  ii^ve  Said  more  of  them :  that  "  fair  and  good  bay," 
is  not  language  as  strong  as  should  be  used  of  that  matchless  harbor, 
and  that  once  discovered,  it  could  never  be  forgotten.  The  weight 
of  Californian  opinion  at  this  time  seems  to  be  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake  never  entered  the  Golden  Gate.  In  one  of  the  early  narra- 
tives of  his  voyage,  in  Hondius's  voyages,  the  annexed  map  of  the 
bay,  unfortunately  with  no  scale,  is  given  in  the  maigin.  It  bears 
this  inscription  in  very  bad  Latin :  ^*  The  inhabitants  by  terrible 
froqu(Mit  laceration  of  their  bodies  deprecate  the  departure  of  Drake, 
now  twice  crowned,  from  this  harbour  of  Albion."  But  it  is  clear 
enough,  from  an  examination  of  the  copy  of  a  small  part  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  from  Captain  Beechey*s  survey,  that  the  draugfati- 
uiaii  of   IIondius*s^  map,  had  no  knowledge  of  that  great  eatuaiy. 

1  So  I):ivi(]!<(>ii  in  till'  (\myt  Pilots  and  Mr.  Grcenhow. 

*  Fur  the  copy  uf  llondiu^'s  very  rarv  map,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  ChBriei 
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It  is  equally  sure,  however,  tli  it  his  ma})  leprescnts  no  other  bay  on 
the  coast,  and  that  it  rauat,  therefore,  be  taken  as  merely  imaginary. 

Dudley  also  aays  that 
Drake  found  many  wild 
horses  at  the  northward, 
—  at  whicli  he  wondered, 
because  the  Spaniards  had 
never  found  horses 
America.  It  is  customary 
to  account  for  the  immense 
liovds  of  American  horses 
iin  the  assumption  that  the 
Spaniards  i  n  tioduced 
them.  Drake's  visit,  liow- 
ever,  to  Port  New  Albion 
wjis  but  thirty-eight  years 
after  Coronado's   visit   to 

Cibola,  —  which,  as  we  now  know,  was  at  least  five  hundred  milw 
away-  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  few  stray  horses  from  Coro- 
nado's troop,  sliouhl,  in  so  few  years,  have  multiplied  into  large  herds 
observetl  by  Drake  on  the  distant  seiiboard  of  Oregon.  Ooronado  had 
but  few  horsey  would  have  had  fewer  brood  mares,  and  would  have 
been  apt  to  mention  any  loss  of  a  large  number  of  auzitisries  ao 
eaisential. 
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SPANISH  EXPLORATIONS  AND  COLONIZATION. 

Fatiiek  Au<;ustin  Huvz.  —  Hio  dkl  Nobte.  —  Cunaxes.  —  Acoxa.  —  Zuiri  OB  Ci* 
BOLA. — Juan  i>e  O.^ate.  —  El  Paso.  —  **  El  Moso."  — Ixscriptions.  —  VisCAiva 
—  EusEuio  Fkancisco  Kino.  —  Salvatierra.  —  Arizona.  —  Pablo  Quihcb.— 
Father  AiKirisTiN  de  Campos. —  Expulsiosc  of  the  Jesuits. ^liA  Salul^ 
De  Leon.  —  St.  Denis.  —  Don  Martin  d'Alarcorne.  —  Texas. 

Two  years  after  Drake's  departure  a  land  expedition  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Sierra  brought  the  lost  cities  of  Cibola  to  light  again. 

In  the  year  1581,  the  Franciscan  Father,  Augustin  Ruyz,  inters 
Expeiiitioii  csted  by  the  report  of  some  Conchos  Indians,  undertook  an 
of  uu>a.  expedition  northward,  which  resulted  in  the  re-discovery  of 
Quivira  and  some  certainty  iis  to  the  location  of  the  Cibola  of  Coro- 
nado.  Kagtn*  to  save  souls,  Ruyz  obtained  leave  to  travel  thither,  and 
started  with  two  brethren  of  his  order,  and  eight  soldiers.  Leaving 
the  minos  of  Santa  Barbara  in  Northern  Mexico,  in  the  southern  patt 
of  the  present  province  of  Chihuahua,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  capital,  they  began  their  journey  northward  ;  but  one  of 
the  friai^  having  been  killed  by  Indians,  the  soldiers  deserted  the 
others,  and  left  them  to  go  forward  alone.  When  at  Santa  Barbara 
the  soldiers  reported  the  plight  in  which  they  had  left  these  holy 
men,  a  spirited  giMitleman  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  station  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, named  Antonio  de  Esiiejo,  raised  a  company  for  their  reUef, 
Journey  of  <^<^^  started,  iu  November,  1582,  with  a  caravan  of  one  hon- 
£»pvju.  j^.^,j  .^jjj  fifteen  horses  and  mules  and  some  Indian  guides. 
They  travelled  northward  through  various  tribes,  and  soon  struck  the 
Conchos  River,  which  (lows  into  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Here  they  found 
natlvt's  who  seemed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  symbols  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  \y\nm  asked  how  they  obtained  it,  they  sud  that  three 
Christians  and  a  negro  had  passed  that  way,  and  had  instructed  them. 

Tiu^  Spaniards  believed  these  missionaries  to  have  been  Cabe^a  de 
Vaca.  I)<)rant(\s,  and  Castillo  Maldonsido,  with  their  negro  whose  es- 
('a|)e  from  the  wreck  of  Narvae//s  party  has  been  described.'     Coo* 

1  Vul.  i..  p.  156. 
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tinuiug  iiurthward,  the  explorers  met  men,  willing  to  tnuJe  with  theui, 
who  wore  cotton  garments,  niadti  of  stuffs  striped  with  white  ant! 
blue.'  They  could  only  convei-se  with  them  by  signs.  But  thoy  saw 
among  them  the  precious  metals ;  they  learned  that  those  were  ob- 
tained from  a  place  at  five  days'  journey  westward.  After  travelling 
wither  for  some  days,  —  probubly  along  the  foot  of  the  Organ 
I^Iountains —  they  fouml  a  Conchu  Iiiiliim  whiHp  inngiiLigo  they  could 


hi  parL  lUKk-i^i.iiui.  UtL'  fiA  (tiem  that  fifteen  days  westward  there 
was  a,  large  lake,  and  that,  after  passing  this,  they  would  como  to 
large  towns  with  houses  of  three  or  four  stories  high,  whose  inhab* 
itanta  were  well  clothed.  He  even  olTered  to  conduct  them  thither. 
The  adventurers  were  not  able  to  follow  his  directions,  because  they 
were  still  pressing  to  the  north  in  pursuit  of  the  two  privsts  whom 
they  hoped  to  succor. 

Travelling  up  the  valley  of  the  Uio  del  Norte  they  passed  for  Kftom 
days  together  a  forest  of  pines,  "such  as  men  see  in  Caa- 
tile,"  without  meeting  any  inhabiUmts.     Eighty  Icagufs  far-  »nta  nw 
ther  they  came  to  a  little  village,  whose  inhabitants  surprised 
them  by  the  skill  with  which  they  tanned  their  leather,  wUidi  wu 
of  as  Sue  quality  ns  that  of  Flanders.     After  two  days'  stay  with 
them,  still  following  the  river,  of  which  they  found  botli  banks  cov- 
'  The  imprHwuB  of  lalot  tmvellcn  ia  Chat  this  doth  wai  that  made  timn  the  magncf 
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ered  with  poplars,  varied  sonietimes  by  nut  trees  and  vines,  a  journey 
of  two  days  brought  them  to  villages  containing  ten  thousand  persons, 
where   thcv  were  well  received.     The  houses  were  well  built,  four 
stories  high,  with  good  chambers,  most  of  them  having  fire-places 
for  winter.     Tlie  people  were  well  dressed  in  cotton  and  leather,  with 
good  shoes  and  boots,  such  as  the  Spaniards  had  not  seen  among  the 
natives  before.     To  this  country  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Mexico. 
After  reniiiining  with  them  for  four  days  the  travellers  went  on  to 
another  tribe  called  the  Tiguas,  of  sixteen  towns.     Here  it 
was  that  the  missionary  had  been  killed,  and  here  in  a  town 
named  Poala,  thev  obtained  news  of  the  murder  of  the  two  other 
fathers  whom  they  were  seeking,  Lopez  and  Ruyz.     The  Indians  see- 
ing the  interest  taken  in  these  men  by  so  large  a  company,  fled  from 
their  houses  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return.     Espejo  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  camp  here,  and  with  only  twelve  companions  to 
prosecute  tla^  further  discovery.     In  two  days  more  he  came  to  a 
country  of  eleven  towns,  of  which  the  natives  said  the  population  was 
more  than  forty  thousand.     Espejo  believed  that  this  country  was 
next  to  the  famous  Cibola.     He  was  cordially  received  and  found  the 
ap{H'aranco  of  ricli  mines,  and  observed  that,  in  the  houses  where  the 
idols  were,  there  were  pieces  of  silver.     After  this  expedition  he  re- 
turned to  his  camp.     Here  he  obtained  ne>vs  of  the  province  of  the 
.    ^  .        Quires,  six  leaj^ues  from  the  Del  Norte.     He  visited  them, 
and  found  five  towns,  with  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand 


people.  The  Spaniards  were  plciised  to  find  a  pye  in  a  cage,  ** 
you  may  see  in  Castile/'  and  umbrelhis,  like  those  of  China,  on  which 
were  painted  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  At  this  point  Espejo  fixed  his 
latitude  and  found  it  87.^''  north.  If  this  observation  were  correct,  he 
was  in  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Colorado;  but  this  must  have 
been  an  error  of  more  than  two  degrees. 

Fourteen    leagues  further  he  found   the  Cunames,  who   had   five 

towns,  with  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  people.    Their 

Daiiii-i«,  thi>     houses  were  built  of  stone  and  lime  and  were  the  best  he 

Aiiicjt'it,  niul     ,  _,-  1111  .  1  ^'v 

th.towiiof  had  seen,  iiiey  also  had  the  pi'ecious  metals.  Next  to 
them  were  the  Amejes,  thirty  thousand  in  number ;  fifteen 
leagues  westward,  the  travellers  found  the  town  of  Aooma,  inhabited 
by  six  thousand  people.  This  town  is  still  in  existence,  probably  with 
tile  same  ra<u;  of  inhabitants.  It  was  on  a  high  cliff,  which  has  more 
than  lifty  platforms  in  height,  and  could  only  be  ascended  by  steps 
cut  out  of  the  rock  itiself.  At  this  the  Spaniards  greatly  wonderecL 
All  the  water  was  in  cisterns.  The  people  met  the  Spaniards  cor- 
dially and  brought  them  presents  of  elothes.  Their  arable  bind  was 
two  leagues  away  and  was  watered  by  artificial  means  from  a  little 
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river  in  the  neighborhood.     Here  the  Spaniards  spent  three  days,  and 
■were  entert^ned  by  a  solemn  ball. 

This  carious  spot  is  perfectly  known.  Similar  cave  dwellings  in 
other  regions  have  been  identified,  described,  and  pictured  by  the 
recent  surveying  parties  of  the  United  States  govemmenL  The  de- 
scription of  Acoma  is  so  distinct  that  it  is  clear  that  at  some  point 
Espejo  must  have  left  a  little  while  before  what  we  call  the  Del 
Norte,  and  come  on  the  waters  of  the  Puerco  River.^ 

Twenty-four  leagues  further  west,  Espejo  and  his  men  came  to  the 
province  known  as  Zuni  by  the  natives,  and  Cibola  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  Coronado  had  entered  half  a  century  before  ntA-a- 


from  the  Gulf  of  California.    They  found  the  crosses  planted 

by  him  and  other  tokens  of  his  presence,  among  others  tiiree  baptised 


Indians,  who  scrvod  tlioin  aa  interpreters.  Tliese  men  apprised  them 
of  a  great  lak«  sixty  diiys  furtlier  on,  where  were  great  cities  with 
much  gold.     The  province  of  Zuni  still  retains  its  name.     The  Zoni 

'  .Iiidge  Coiipin  thiiadcscrilies  Acoma  in  1S60  :  "ItrtBnds  upon  tho  rop  of  m  lock  H 
h-iM  thrpii  huuilreil  iimi  tifiy  fi-i-t  nlwvp  tlie  Burronndinc  pl«in.  Tbs  Pnablo  cu  only  b» 
Tfurhi'd  Uj  mvniis  iif  a  st.iirt-mu;  ouiit.iiiibf:  thrve  hundml  and  leventv-ftTe  itcpa,  CQt  in  ttw 
•ulid  Kick.  At  the  u|i{H>r  oml  nt  thin  ui  a  laildcr  richtKn  feet  long,  made  ttom  the  tnnk 
■f  licen  tut  for  tlic  foet."  —  Thr  Marettima  CoHKlrg,  p.  S87. 
eniilenrcii  now  Id  niinn,  fnnhcr  weal,  deicrlbsi 
nirt  follnwp.l  on  thnt  n(  the  native*.  The  ram- 
nirpd.  Thi-  o]>i-nin)!il  «w  archwl  irreBnlailjr 
riiliiui  ^crviiiu  na  a  flcMir.  In  miinv  inittances. 
Mis  (lii-*,!  fr.>ni  an.'  hminf  1..  niuuiuT.  Frag- 
x-i-re  |>lii>li'rc<l.     Tlu-v  iirohnlilv  hud  doors  and 


n  the  Smi  Jiinn.  in  ISTS,  ihoin 
ll.ilnicn  )-ivi'i  his  impreMioD  of 
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people  still  live  there,  and  maintain  at  their  altars  the  worship  of  the 
days  of  Espejo. 

£epejo  waa  disposed  to  go  still  farther  on  his  adventares.  But, 
finding  tiie  leligioiis  men  iind  most  of  the  party  unwilling,  he  went  on 
with  nine  soldiei's  only.  After  tmvelling  twenty-eight  leagues,  they 
came  to  the  city  Zagiiato.  After  some  suspicion,  they  were  hospita- 
bly welcomed.  Es{)ejo,  after  a  few  days'  stay,  went  with  five  compwi- 
ions  forty-five  lei^es  farther.     Here  he  found  the  mines  of  wliich  he 


had  lievn  tuld.  With  Iuh  own  hand  he  took  ores  which  contained  ft 
gri>at  <)iiantity  of  silver,  of  which  lie  could  see  that  the  vein  wu 
very  large.  The  Indiana  of  the  noighborliood  received  him  kindly. 
Tlicy  told  him  that  on  tli<^  ntlicr  aidi-  of  their  mountains  was  m  lirer 
eight  Iciigui-s  widi'.  They  nhowwl  by  wgHS  that  it  flowed  to  the 
N'orthfrn  (><-(>;in.  and  on  its  banks  the  towns  were  so  lar^  and  so 
litany  that  thoir  own  wi-re  nothing  hut  hamlets  in  comparison.  With 
this  intolligi'niM'  Ks|ii>jii  rcturin-d  to  Xuni.  or  Cibola.  Unfortunately 
th<-  ai-i-oiiiit  does  nut  t<-ll  in  whiit  direction  Espejo  travelled  from  the 
h!|i' '•[  tli>-  Zinii.  Their  piu-bloH  are  place<l  by  the  sunrsyora  of  the 
['niti'd  StutoM  giivormnent  about  latitude  36°  north,  and  longitude 
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109^  west.^  The  city  of  Zaguato,  twenty-eight  leagues  distant,  is 
not  easily  identified.  The  interesting  tribe  of  Moquis  are  now  at 
about  that  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Zuni. 

When  E^pejo  rejoined  his  party  the  greater  part  of  his  people  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Santa  Barbara.  But  he  himself ,  with 
eight  soldiers,  undertook  the  further  exploration  of  the  River  ^imOonU 
del  Norte.  Having  returned  to  the  Quires,  he  found,  twelve 
leagues  west  of  them,  the  Hubates,  twenty-five  thousand  in  number, 
who  received  him  kindly.  Their  houses  also  were  four  or  five  stories 
high,  and  their  hills  covered  with  pine  and  cedar.  Next  to  this  tribe 
were  the  Tamos,  who  were  not  friendly;  and  Espejo,  rather  than 
risk  a  conflict  with  them,  returned  home  by  another  valley,  of  a  river 
which  he  called  the  River  of  Cows,  so  many  did  he  find  there.  This 
stream  brought  him  to  the  Conchos  River,  by  which  he  returned  to 
the  valley  of  St.  Bartholomew,  whence  he  had  departed.  He  found 
that  the  other  part  of  his  party  had  preceded  him.  The  expedition 
had  lasted  nearly  two  years.^ 

The  interest  excited  in  Spain  by  these  discoveries  must  have  been 
very  great,  although  with  the  policy  which  then  prevailed 
at  Madrid,  no  official  publication  was  made  of  them.  It  tfn-diicg?- 
se(Mns  to  be  by  accident  that  the  narrative  of  Espejo  was  ^^^  ^ 
printed  in  connection  with  the  history  of  China,  from  which 
the  vigilance  of  Hakluyt  at  once  reproduced  it  for  English  readers. 
Orders  were  given  from  Madrid  that  New  Mexico  should  be  occupied, 
and  as  early  as  1594  wc  have  the  thanks  of  the  king  to  the  company 
of  Jesuits  for  their  success  in  planting  missions  there.  In  that  year  it 
was  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  charge  of  Father  Martin  Pelez  of 
Cinaloa,  the  most  northerly  station  till  then  held,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Sierm.  In  1595,  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  the  Count  of 
Monterey,  sent  Juan  de  Oflate  into  New  Mexico,  and  under  his  di- 
rections colonies  were  planted  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.*  One 
of  ( )fiate'8  settlements  was  near  Santa  Fd,  which  may  probably,  there- 
fore, claim  to  be  settled  before  Jamestown,  and  to  be,  after  St.  Au- 
gustine, the  oldest  town  built  by  whites  in  the  United  States.  Acoma 
is  an  ()ld(»r  town.     The  original  settlement  by  Oflate  was  made  with 

1  It.  is  in  srction  77  of  tho  Hay  den  Survey. 

-  This  narrative  i'S  prcMTvod  by  fionzjilca  tie  Mcndoza,  the  author  of  the  "HUtory  of 
China"  and  the  "  Itinerary  to  the  New- World."  It  is  ])tfrhap6  embellished  by  exoggem- 
tions.     Hnt  it  earries  wiili  it.  —  in  many  of  tho  loeal  des<'riplioiw  whieh  were  not  verified 

for  nearly  thn'f  etiitiirirs  l»y  nthrr  narrators. — evidence  that  Kmjk.'Jo  went  over  tho  ground 
nliirh  h«' drsi  rilnd.  lie  may  Ne  considered,  therefore,  as  tho  dix'overer  of  Xew  Mexico, 
and  thf  vallry  of  the  (iila.  altov.'  the  points  where  it  had  In'on  explored  by  Coronado.  It 
is  proliaMr  rliat  in  the  \v.»r<l  Tiixnas  we  liavc  the  orijrin  of  the  name  Toxaa,  which  next 
nppcar««  in  fh«*  form  l.afrka**,  used  hy  l«a  IIar|H'. 

'  Alle;;re.  /list.  Jtsuits,  Vol.  i..  p.  ti'^:}.     MoxicUH  oditioH  of  1S42. 
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one  hundred  soklicrs  £ind  five  hundred  settlers,  and  it  ia  not  proba* 
bk'  tluit  tlio  eBtablishiucnts  in  New  Mexico  largely  exceeded  tbese 
numbers  for  a.  centiiiy.  A  bloody  iiiasaacre  by  the  Indians  in  1640  ii 
alluded  to  by  the  Jesuit  liistoriiiiis,  and  in  1680,  by  a  successful  union 
of  the  pueblos,  they  drove  nil  the  Spaniards  from  the  upper  river  and 
compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  £1  Paso.  Successive  expeditions 
iLgainst  the  Indians  from  that  jioint  pi-uved  unsuccessful  till  16!)2, 
when  Diego  de  Bargas  regained  possession  of  the  valley  for  the 
Spanish  garrisons.'  The  town  of  El  Paso,  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  where  tlie  western  boundary  de- 
termined by  the  treaty  of  Guadalu{>o  Hidalgo  begins,  was  proba- 
biy  founded  by  Oflate. 
\-^g'>r  _\  Tlie  Piro  Indians  had 
~  a  villiige  culled  Sinecu, 
which  still  exists  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the 
town.  Front  the  mis- 
sionary establishment 
there,  it  is  probable 
that  the  town  of  El 
Paso  sprung.  The 
signs  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture may  be  still 
noticed  in  the  public 
buildings  of  El  Paso, 
as  in  other  misaaon 
"'""''"'    "^  buildings  of  Mexican 

or  Simnish  oriixin  in  that  rffiion;  and  the  venerable  church  itself  is 
Buppused  by  the  worshippers  to  have  been  built  in  the  earlier  part  of 
till-  SI "V) 'nil ■(■nth  century. 

Kn.ni  tliis  tiint',  with  various  reveraes,  the  valley  of  tlie  Rio  Grande 
iii..ri,.ii,.n  "■>*'  ''*-*''l  '•y  ^IKinish  priests  and  officials,  witli  some  set- 
""■■''  tiers.      Inscri])tion  Kock,  a  i-emarkable  rock  on  the  we*t 

si.le  of  tin*  Sierra  Madre,  not  far  from  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  records, 
licit  iiisullii'ii'ntly.  the  liistciry  of  tins  outlying  province,  in  the  auto- 
grapliH.  cir  autoj^lyphs.  of  the  nicu  who  belonged  to  the  time.  For 
i\vi>  liiuidred  and  ten  ft-et  uf  its  heij^ht  this  rock  lias  a  natural  pol- 
Uli.  At  a  distani'f  it  iK-rfei-tly  resembles  a  Moorish  castle,  so  that 
iIk'  Spaniards  called  it  •■  El  Moro."  Indians  and  Spaniards  luve 
usi-d  it  as  ii  moniinifiit  mek :  and  when  Lieut.  Simpson  saw  it  in 

1  Th"  <1:iii">  L-iv<-ii  by  l-ik.'.  Alli'L're,  nii<l  V.-iiPL-nK  nr«  ronflwrd.  hut  thoM  in  the  Mil 
iir.'  iiiii]i-1i.-.|  f.<r  I.i.'iitriiiiiii  Siiii|>!u»i  liy  Duu  1  >uuai-iaiH>  Vi^il,  Smmuit  ^  SUM  fv 
\i'u  M>'\i>'ii,  iiiiit  iiiny  pmlalily  liv  n-liHil  ujmu. 
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1849,  he  found  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  still  visible.  Some 
were  mere  savage  carvings  of  hands  or  animals,  but  many  were  in 
Spanish  or  a  sort  of  Latin.^ 

On  the  western  coast,  the  news  of  Drake's  discovery  stimulated  the 
court  of  Spain  to  make  some  new  efforts  to  save  the  land,  j^ettoo  of 
whose  natives  had  given  it  to  the  heretic  queen.     Under  the  Sw^'to 
king's  own  orders  Viscaino,  an  officer  of  ability,  was  again  ^S^ 
despatched  on  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  California.    After  ^^*^ 
one  voyage  on  the  gulf,  which  resulted  in  disaster,  he  sailed  from 
Acapulco  for  a  second  on  the  5th  of  May,  1602,  and  went  as  far  as 
the  parallel  of  42^  north.    He  rediscovered  the  harbors  of  San  Diego 
and  Monterey,  and  gave  to  them  those  names.     He  reported  that  the 
natives  on  the  coast  were  docile,  clothed  with  the  skins  of  sea-wolves, 
—  but  with  abundance  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton.     The  Indians  all 
told  him,  he  said,  that  in  the  inland  were  large  towns,  silver,  and  gold. 
Viscaino*s  manuscripts  have  not  been  brought  to  light.     His  second 
voyage  was  not  finished  until  1603.     It  appears  that  his  instructions 
were  to  put  into  **  Puerto  Francisco,"  and  see  if  anything  was  to  be 
found  of  the  ship  San  Augu^tiny  which  in  1595,  had  been  sent  from 
the  Piiilippine  Islands  to  survey  that  coast,  and  had  been  lost  there. 

1  With  praiseworthy  accuracy  Lieutenant  Simpson  copied  theae  curioot  reooidii,  and  In 
his  Report  facsimiles  of  them  were  published.  There  are  thirty-eight  inacriptiona  in  hia 
list,  rnngin^'  from  tho  16th  day  of  April,  1606,  when  some  officer  "  passed  thla  place  with 
despatches/'  down  to  1836.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  custom  with  the  Spanish  offlcara 
to  leave  here  a  brief  account  of  their  mission.  As  the  other  records  of  New  Mexico  before 
1680  were  burned  by  tho  Indians  in  that  year,  the  earlier  of  these  inscriptions  snpplj 
names  and  dates  not  elsewhere  accessible.  The  character  of  them  may  be  understood  from 
such  examples  as  these  : 

"  Passed  this  place  with  despatches —  16th  day  of  April,  1606." 

"J.  Apaulla,  1619." 

"  Bartolonie  Narsso,  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  for 
our  Lord,  the  King,  passeil  by  this  place  on  his  return  from  the  pueblo  of  Zufii,  on  the  S9th 
of  July,  of  the  year  1620,  and  put  them  in  peace  at  their  petition,  aaking  the  favor  to 
become  subjects  of  I  lis  Majesty  ;  and  anew  they  ^ave  obedience.  All  which  they  did  with 
free  consent,  knowinj^  it  prudent,  as  well  as  very  Christian. 

••  To  so  distinguished  and  gallant  a  soldier,  indomitable  and  famed,  we  lore " 

(The  rest  i)f  this  inscription  is  illegible.) 

•*  Here  passed  General  Don  Diego  de  Bargas  to  conquer  Santa  Ftf  for  the  royal  crown. 
New  Mexico,  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  year  1692." 

Ju<lge  Cozzens,  in  1 860,  found  and  copied  an  earlier  inscription :  "  Don  Joseph  de  Ba- 
zenizallcs.  1526."  Judge  Cozzeus  rightly  says,  that  such  an  inscription  could  only  be 
truly  carved  by  one  of  tlie  lost  officers  whom  Cortez  sent  north  in  a  quest  for  the  lands  of 
silver.  Of  that  hand  of  twenty  men  there  is  no  history  since  they  left  Cortez,  excepting 
on  tliis  >il»^nt  stoin*. 

Hut,  aiiionu'  Li»'iit<'nant  Sini]>son's  inscriptions,  there  appears,  perfectly  distinct,  on 
anntlur  juirt  of  tho  rock.  "  Tor  .'U|iii  j.azo  el  Alferez  D"  Jostph  de  Payba  Batconzelwt  el 
nno  (|ui'  tiiirn  «•!  Caniltlo  del  Keyiio  a  sii  costa  a  18  de  feb'»  de  1726  Anos."  Tuffo  is  some 
nii-siM'lliiii:  (»f  the  stonc-nittrr,  —  l»nt  the  meaning  is  that  this  officer,  whose  rank  was 
that  of  lieutenant.  ])a>«sed  here  in  an  expedition  undertaken  at  cost  of  the  council  of  the 
Liii;:dnm. 
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SliQ  was  under  the  direction  of  Sebastian  Rodriguez  CormonoD. 
Her  pilot,  Volauos,  was  chief  pilot  of  Viscaino's  squadron.  Having 
passed  the  latitude  of  Port  FraaL-iaco,  they  returni;d  to  look  for  it, 
and  anchored  under  La  Piinta  de  los  Roy§.  This  is  the  westerly 
point  of  ".Tnek's  Bay."  They  did  not  land,  and  Viscaino  baring 
parted  from  his  tender,  continued  bis  voysige  in  searcb  of  her.  He 
thus  lost  his  opportunity  of  disTOvering  the  gi-eat  Bay  of  San  Fmn- 
ciBco.  He  ran  up  the  coast,  as  far  north  as  42°,  and  then,  because  his 
whole  company  were  sick  with  a  terrible  dtstempi^r,  they  returned  to 
Acapulco.     The  tender  persevered  as  far  as  43°.     Here  her  <:om- 


tnander  foand  a  river  whose  banks  were  covered  with  asli  trees.  wiV 
lows,  and  other  Spanish  trees.  But  ho  had  passeil  farther  tlian  bu 
orders  directed,  and  he  returned  to  Acapulco  also.  No  such  riwr 
exists  in  that  latitude.     The  Columbia  is  as  far  north  as  48". 

Philip  HI.,  of  Spain,  or  some  minister  of  his.  on  th«  reception  of 
orrirrni  *■''•"  T'^port,  issued  a  very  interesting  order,  of  the  gr«u»t 
Phiitp  111.  Btringciicy,  that  the  search  for  a  harbor  should  bo  rcDewed. 
and  that  Monterey  should  bo  occupied.  But  the  fatality  of  inaction, 
which  governed  both  Mexico  and  Spiiin,  prevailed.  Vlscainn  died  aa 
he  was  preparing  for  the  expedition  ordered,  and  U»e  oocupation  of 
Northern  California  was  reserved  to  another  oentury.  Men,  widoly 
differing  from  those  who  diacowred  California,  acting  under  another 
class  of  motives,  undertook  the  colonizatjnn  which  (or  a  wntury  and 
k  half  had  been  neglected,  sinnt  it  proved  that  »\\o  bad  no  cities  of 
1  and  tuniuoises.     The  Spanish  court,  meanwhile,  bad  ohangad  m 
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mnch  as  the  adventurers  in  Mexico  had  changed ;  and  the  appeals  to 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  rested  on  different  motiTea  from  titoae 
which  had  swayed  the  Emperor  Charles,  who  from  his  distant  thnme 
lifted  Cortez  or  put  him  down  at  his  will. 

After  one  and  another  inefficient  scheme  for  the  oonqoest,  as  it  was 
called,  of  California,  a  royal  order  came  from  Mexico  to  Spain  that 
all  enterprises  in  that  direction  should  be  laid  aside.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Jesuit  body,  hardly  yet  declining  from  the  matnritrjr  of  its 
power,  was  urged  by  the  persons 
in  command  in  Mexico  to  take 
the  diarge  of  California.  The 
Viceroy  offered  to  the  Jesuits  the 
necessary  sums,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  king's  treasury,  if  they  would 
undertake  the  enterprise.  The 
Mexican  chapter  of  the  society 
was  convened  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposul,  and  answered 
that  wliile  the  society  would  un- 
dertake the  spiritual  duty  of  fur- 
nishing mission aries,  they  saw 
great  inconveniences  in  undertak- 
ing the  temporal  charge  of  such  an  ' 
enterprise,  and  dec  I  ine<l.  Thegen- 
eral  council  urged  it  again,  but 
again  the  society  refused.  The 
last  of  these  refusals  was  in  168t).  '"""* "  "*"*  '"■ "  *'^"- 

Eusebio  PriinuiBco  Kino,  a  brother  of  the  Jesuit  Society,  who  had 
come  from  Ingoldstadt  in  Bavaria,  in  pursuance  of  a  tow  made 
wlien  seemingly  at  the  point  of  death,  undertook,  almost  sin-  Ibcuub*- 
gle-lianded,  the  regeneration  of  the  peninsula  of  California. 
To  his  efforts,  as  it  proved,  the  first  settlement  was  due  of  those  parta 
of  California  and  Arizona  which  now  belong  to  the  United  States.     It 
is  said  that  as  early  :is  1G58  lie  had  been  connected  with  the  explora- 
tions uf  Arizona.'     He  had  afterwards  been  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  peninsula  of  California  made  by  order  of  the  govemment. 
In  iGS6  he  left  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  superior  of  the  province  of  So- 
nora,  the  Mexi(.'aii  province  immediately  south  of  Arizona.'    In  1670, 
with  ..tliiT  prit'sls.  W-  set  out  on  ii  mission  on  the  Gila.     In  1672,  he 
bejjan  a  iniHsic.n  iimont;  the.  Yaqnis.      Before  1070  he  and  his  compan- 
ions liiul  cstiil'lislieil  five  missions  among  Yaquis.  Opotes,  and  Papa- 

'  r..tii-i\-i-^  iV.M.I.riy  hi«'l  f\riy.onn).  |i.  .12.     Mr.  Cuucns  refcn  to  HSS.  >D  the  num- 

iiflt-rv  .>{  |l..:iir,'-..     Kiiioai™ni[)Liiiiv.l  Adinirul  0 rouUu  a»  early  aa  IS48. 
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goes.^  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Gila,  he  established  Encamacion  and 
San  Andres.  In  San  Andres  he  describes  one  of  the  *^  great  honaeSi^ 
four  stories  in  height,  which  recall  the  memories  of  Cibola.  Hb 
wishes  for  California  were  not  accomplished  until  1697,  when  Fadior 
Salvatierra,  was  appointed  to  make  collections  for  a  mission  in  Lower 
California,  and  at  length  sailed  from  Hiagui  in  that  service  on  dia 
10th  of  October. 

The  sedulous  eiYorts  by  which  he  and  his  companions  attempted  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  the  savages  of  that  peninsolmt  do 
uiAu  Mm-  not  belong  to  this  narrative.  But  as  a  consequence  of  tJMMB 
plans,  a  series  of  missionary  efforts  grew  up,  which  retnlted 
in  the  first  civilization  of  the  State  known  as  California  of  the  Amen* 
can  Union,  the  limits  of  which  correspond  nearly  with  those  of  the 
province  of  Upper  California,  as  it  is  described  in  the  narrativeB  of 
Mexico.  The  friendly  relations  of  Father  Kino  in  Sonora  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  with  Father  Salvatierra  on 
the  west  side,  UkI  constantly  to  mutual  offices  of  kindness  and  help; 
and  the  history  of  the  two  regions  is  substantially  one  history  of  two 
provinces,  administered  in  the  same  spirit  and  under  the  same  gBtt* 
end  system.  In  one  expedition  of  Salvatierra,  he  passed  to  the  head 
of  tlK^  guif,  and  siitisiied  himself  that  California  was  indeed  a  pen- 
insula. "  This  discovery/'  he  says,  "  we  owe  to  the  holy  vizgin  of 
Ix)reto  ;  "  and  he  adds,  '^  these  arc  the  steps  by  which  within  a  few 
years  California  may  come  to  be  the  soul  of  this  kingdom,  the 
source  of  its  opuhMice,  the  scene  of  cheerful  industry ;  and 
ingly  I  conehule  that  you  will  charge  all  persons  that  they  oontfame 
to  assist  us  in  these  missions  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto  de  Gali» 
fornias.''^  There  was  only  this  external  distinction  between  tlia 
missions  of  California  and  those  of  Sonora:  that  in  California  a  faandU 
ful  of  soliliers  was  in  each  mission  placed  under  the  dizeotioi&  of 
the  Fathers.  In  Sonora,  the  garrisons,  if  garrisons  there  werOi  wwe 
directed  immediately  by  the  viceroy.  But  scarcely  any  dififeienoa  in 
ri.*sult  seems  to  have  arisen  from  this  distinction.  It  must  be  nndor 
stood  that  the  word  Sonora,  in  the  history  of  that  coantry  at  tiiat 
time,  inchides  what  is  known  to  our  geographers  as  Arizona. 

Having  selected  a  p(»int  for  a  mission,  the  fathers  began  immediately 
tr>  invite  and  induci^  tlie  Indians  to  attend  the  daily  religpiouB  aemoee. 
As  soon  as  they  th(Mnst*lvo.s  acquired  the  language  of  the  coontiyt 
tli«>v  taught  tht>!  natives  the  catechism  in  that  langoage.  By  way  of 
rcwardin*^  tliosc  wlio  attended  cm  the  services,  the  fathers  aerred  out 
rations  to  them,  and  attcmpttnl  in  the  same  way  to  wean  all  the 

J  .V' '  /'/*  l-\f'ii1ir,is  ,fJ  tUfn>ln  f/.  Snnoni,  bv  Josc  Franciflco  Velflflco.    Mexico,  IBSOl 

-    I''  /I. -.ffs.  Mil.  i ,  p.  .'JOT.    Eii;;li>h  translation. 
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Baviig(!S   from   the   liablu  of  wanderers.      In  CiiUfornia  all  who  at- 
tended divine  service  were  wholly  supported  by  the  mission.     Every 
morning  iinJ  night  they  received  an  allowance  of  '■  atole,"  a  sort  of 
r  boniiny ;  at  noun  they  were  ttervud  with  boiled  Indian  com,  called 
I  pozoli,'  and  mtli  fresh  or  salt  meat  and  vegetables,  according  as  the 
I  mission  provided.     All  the  sick,  aged,  and  children  from  six  to  twelve, 
and  the  Indian  governor  of  the  village,  were  also  thus  provided  with 
food.     Beside  these,  a  weekly  allowance  of  the  same  amount,  was 
,  made  to  such  Indians  of  the  rancheriaa  as  came  to  be  catechised  and 
8  attended  the  divine  sirvitu  on  Sunday.     The  missionary  priest  also 


s^*^:^- 


■i, .. 


clothed  all   his  parishioners  with 

coai-se  cloth  from  Old  Spain,  and 

provided     cloidis     and     blankeu. 

Meanwhile   they    were   instructed 

in    managing    the    fields    iind    in 

irrigation  ;    and    as    they    would 

not  save  the  crops,  Venegns  says. 

■he  fathers  preserved  them  for  their  regular  use.    Wine,  which  was  at 

irly  date  produced  in  the  Californian  missions,   was  the  only 

I  product  withheld  from   them,   the   fathers  early  learning  that  such 

L  was  tlie  only  nietho<l  to  save  them  from  drunkenness,^ 

The  effect  produced  by  such  a  system  would  nut  immediately  ap- 
[  pear.    But,  after  a  generation,  a  body  of  children  had  grown  Kihomtuu 
'  to  be  men  and  women,  without  any  habits  of  the  chase  or  of  >""'""■■ 
war,  and  with  the  habit  of  farm  labor  and  regular  attendance  on  the 
1  Coqucn*'*  (TaiTf/rrjW  Land.  37.  "   VantsoM,  i.  MS. 
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rites  of  the  church.  The  missions  were,  in  many  instanceB,  very  small 
establishments.  One  father  with  one  soldier  might  be  all  the  white 
population.  The  father  then  appointed  one  Indian  as  governor  of  the 
village,  one  to  the  charge  of  the  church,  and  a  third  to  be  the  catechist 
of  those  who  were  undergoing  instruction.  So  simple  a  system  waa 
considered  sufficient.  In  the  absence  of  the  father  the  soldier  acted 
as  his  vicegerent,  having  ^^  an  eye  to  everything  "  as  is  the  expressive 
phrase  of  Venegas.^  He  could  seize  delinquents,  and  mildly  poniah 
them,  ^^  unless  in  ciipital  cases,"  which  were  referred  to  the  captain  of 
the  garrison.  The  minor  punishments  were  more  or  less  lashes ;  the 
severer  punishment  was  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.  The  first  care 
in  every  mission  was  for  the  education  of  the  children.  Some  of  them 
were  selected  from  every  Californian  mission  to  be  sent  to  Loreto,  the 
chief  station.  Tlicy  were  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  singing, 
and  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  afterwards  as  they  showed  ability 
were  promoted  to  be  churchwardens  or  catechists  in  the  several 
*'  rancherias." 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  exceptional  instance  in  these  plans,  that,  on 
the  peninsula  of  California,  Father  Ugarte  taught  his  Indians  to  spin 
wool  and  weave  it,  himself  making  the  distaffs,  wheels,  and  looms. 
He  added  the  industry  of  making  siiil-cloth  from  hemp.  This  was  a 
violation  of  the  wliole  colonial  system  of  Spain,  which  attempted  to 
compel  the  colonies  to  obtain  all  their  manufactures  from  Europe. 
Venegiis,  the  Jesuit  historian,  is  eloquent  in  his  description  of  die 
ruinous  etlects  of  this  policy  in  the  province  of  Souora.  The  cause  of 
the  poverty  of  Sonora,  he  says,  is  its  want  of  almost  all  neoeasary 
manufactures  and  trades.  While  other  European  nations  encourage 
these  in  their  colonies,  Si)ain  depresses  them.  But  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  manufacture,  he  sap,  is  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  for 
the  providing  of  the  mw  material  and  for  feeding  the  artisan.  The 
policy  of  Cortez,  therefore,  was  to  encourage  manu&ctare,  and  this 
policy  was  continued  by  some  of  his  successors.  But  his  policy  hav- 
ing been  overturned,  poor  Sonora  must  receive  from  Mexico  the  cloth 
which  had  been  bought  in  Cadiz,  after  it  had  been  carried  thither 
from  Holland. 

As  the  expense  of  the  Jesuit  missions  involved  the  feeding  and 
Th.irfiui*.  clothing  of  all  the  converts,  neophytes,  and  catochumena,  it 
^'*'^-  was  of  course  considenible,  and,  so  long  as  any  miaaion  was 

in  itH  infancy,  it  nmst  be  supplied  by  contributions  from  the  faithful 
all  over  the  world.  At  this  point  the  literary  ability  of  the  Jeanil 
brethren  was  called  upon,  and  the  attractive  histories  of  their  mi^ 
jsions,  published  through  Europe,  assisted  their  indefatigable  ooUectioiis 

'  Vinff/aSt  vol.  i.,  435. 
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of  money.  The  Fathers  never  founded  a  new  mission  unless  some 
benefactor  had  endowed  it  with  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  sum 
furnished,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was 
allowed  for  the  support  of  the  missionary  and  his  unavoidable  ex- 
penses with  the  Indians.  A  royal  grant  of  three  hundred  dollars  for 
each  missionary  seems  to  have  provided  in  part  for  other  missions. 
Yenegas,  the  historian  of  Jesuit  missions,  explains  still  farther,  that 
the  funds  for  the  first  seven  missions  were  invested  in  farms  near  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  necessary  supplies  of  cattle  and  of  com 
were  furnished  from  these  farms.  To  the  agent  who  bad  these  farms 
in  charge  the  king's  payment  was  made,  of  eighteen  thoutend  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  payment  of  the  garrisons  and  of  the  seamen  em- 
ployed by  the  missions.  From  these  funds,  and  from  the  products  of 
the  farms,  were  paid  everything  necessary  for  worship,  for  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  the  church  and  for  the  maintenance  not  of  the 
priest  only,  but  of  his  people.  It  is  interesting,  at  this  time,  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  Salvatierra's  report  of  the  25th  of  May,  1705,  he  says, 
*^  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  conquered  and  discovered 
there  are  very  promising  appearances  of  mines.*' 

These  anticipations  were  fully  confirmed  as  that  century  went  on. 
The  acquisitions  from  mines  in  Arizona,  as  we  now  call  it,  and  from 
Sonora  cannot  be  accurately  distinguished.  But  it  is  certain  that 
Arizona  well  earned  its  name,  —  which  is  derived  from  Arisuma,  a 
name  said  to  be  given  by  the  king  himself  to  denote  its  richness  in 
silver.  As  early  as  1G83,  the  attorney  of  the  king  brought  a  suit  in 
Sonora  to  recover  a  mass  of  virgin  silver  weighing  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  claimed  as  a  "  curiosity,"  although  it  was 
found  in  tlie  mine  of  an  explorer  named  Gandera.^  A  wide  desert 
separated  the  silver-bearing  parts  of  Arizona  from  the  Pacific.  A 
long  transport  by  land  separated  them  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But 
the  traces  of  old  mining  operations  and  the  records  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Mexico  alike  show,  that  in  face  of  these  discouragements,  very 
large  niinin<j  oj)erati(>ns  were  conducted  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth c(»nturie8  in  the  frontier  provinces  which  are  now  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

The  tranquil  arrangements  of  the  Jesuits,  which  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute for  savagti  life  the  proprieties  and  decorum  of  pueblos  DUkvitiM 
of  nu'u  and  wonu'U  trained  to  act  like  obedient  children,  were  Jy^Si^Miih* 
constantly  bmkru  in  upon  by  savage  uprisings,  which  the  »">»*^«*- 
fathtTs  ronsidercd  as  so  many  triumphs  of  the  devil.  As  early  as 
ItilK")  th«»  Janos,  Jocomes,  and  Ai>aches  were  at  war.  The  Conchos 
Indians  joimul  in   the   fray,  which  was  for  the  time   suppressed  by 

'   Cozzoiirt,  iL»«  rtlH)ve.  p.  41. 
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the  energetic  efforts  of  Antonio  de  Solis,  the  military  commandant. 
But  none  the  less  on  all  sides  of  the  frontier  were  there  fears  of  a 
general  rising.  An  Indian  called  Pablo  Quihue  was  considered  the 
head  of  a  conspiracy.  He  had  been  the  governor,  under  the  scheme 
just  now  described,  of  the  mission  of  Santa  Maria  Basieraca,  but  he 
now  proved  faithless  to  his  masters.  He  told  all  the  natives  that  in 
the  last  sixty  years  they  had  gradually  given  away  all  their  lands 
to  the  Spaniards ;  that  the  fathers,  instead  of  acknowledging  such 
gifts  gratefully,  had  seized  the  lands  and  enslaved  the  people.  Lands, 
flocks,  herds,  houses,  women,  and  children  were  all  at  the  disposal 
of  the  priests.  "  Do  they  tell  you  that  their  soldiers  protect  you  ? 
Do  they  tell  you  that  they  will  defend  you  ?  Do  they  tell  you  that 
you  live  in  true  religion,  in  obedience  to  the  king  and  in  peaceful 
life?  So  they  told  us  when  they  came,  and  we,  like  fools,  received 
them  as  men  who  came  from  heaven  to  bless  us.  What  has  come 
of  these  magnificent  promises?  You  can  see.  Tlie  Apaches,  the 
Jocomes,  the  Janos,  have  for  years  desolated  our  fields  and  stolen  our 
flocks.     Have  the  fathers  protected  us  ?    Have  their  soldiers  helped 

«  us ;  have  they  not  been  our  ruin  ? 

iir  Have  more  Sonoras,  Pimas,  Tarau- 

^  /^^  mares,  and  Conchos  fallen  under  the 

>^^         ^^?^<^  arrows    of   the   Apaches,  than  have 

-t^^  "^vf  perished   under   the   cruelty    of    the 

Ajf^"      TkeCiiuutl  J^ ,    Spaniards.    At  the  least  alarm,  they 

^r^  y/  0/1/  \a     charge  us,  whom  they  have  enslaved, 

0^5  ''""  .\^!p^    with  being  apostates,  traitors  to  God 

^'*''V;o^j^  o?^"  ^^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^>"g»  enemies  of  our  coun- 

^'^ik/jTA  B  -a^i^'  *0'  *^^  allies  and  accomplices  of  the 

•^'  \  Jui.  Apaches !    They  show  more  enmity 

I'di.n  counci;  (from  La  Hontan).  ^q  US  thau  to  them  !    Do  they  treat 

them  as  cruelly  as  they  treat  us  ?  Have  the  Apaches  ever  seen  their 
faces  ?  And  have  they  ever  hurt  us  so  much,  as  these  protectors  of 
ours?"  Such  is  the  remarkable  speech,  which  AUegre,  a  Jesuit  histo- 
rian, is  frank  enough  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  rebel.^ 

So  well  founded  w(a*e  his  arguments,  so  imposing  the  outside  force 
All  iin.iw-  ^^^  ^^^^'  Ai)aclies,  and  so  hateful  the  Spaniards,  that  his  hopes 
IiiMu  rMiT-  i^i^ht  have  been  crowned  with  success,  but  that,  by  an  ac- 
i>«>'  eident  so  often  repeated  in  savage  annals,  the  conspiracy 

1)11  >ke  out  too  early  in  one  quarter.  The  Cuquiarachi,  Cuchuta,  and 
'rnirciiatzi  broke  into  rebellion  before  his  plans  were  ripe.  The  peo- 
])li*  of  these  pla<*(^s  stMzed  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  and  fled  with 
tlinn  into  the  mountains.     This  precipitsmcy  disarranged  all  the  plans 

1  AlUtjrt,  iii.,  93  :  Mexican  edition. 
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of  Quihne.  The  rebellion  was  suppreaaed  ;  and  the  fathers  were  able 
to  pnuse  the  loyalty  of  many  of  the  pueblos,  whose  people  joined  with 
the  Spanish  soldiery  in  tlie  moTementa  necessary,  and  in  one  case  sns- 
tained  a  batUe  which  lasted  from  day  to  night,  wiUioat  their  assist- 
ance. 

In  1697  new  invasions  from  the  Apaches  and  Jooomea  wasted  So- 
nora;  and  again  the  euspicions  of  the  Spaniards  were  nmsed  ^^ 
agtunst  the  people  of  tbeir  own  flocks,  incladtng  Pimeria,  ™im».— 
as  the  missions  among  the  Fimos  began  to  be  called  at  that  •»  n- 
time.  It  was  true  that  the  Pimos  suffered  as  much  as  the 
Spaniai-ds,  or  more,  but  they  fell  under  the  sospicion  which  in  all  ofA- 
onies,  English,  Spanish,  or  French,  has  always  hovered  over  con- 
verted Indians.  An  inspection  by  a  Spanish  officer  wholly  relieved 
them  from  this  suspicion.  It  proved  that  they  bad  beaten  the 
Apaches  in  tight,  as 
they  do  to  this  day, 
and  were  in  no  way 
entangled  with 
tlicm.  Hi  a  report 
eatimatea  the  num- 
bers of  the  Opaa  and 
Muricopas  as  nbout 
4,000.  He  speaks 
of  tlieir  aqueducts 
auJ  fertile  liind, 
their  crops  of  wheiit 
and  houses  of  adobe, 
much  as  a  travel  lei- 
of  to-day  miglit  do. 
But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they 
then  occupied  a  aite  lowor  down  the  Gila  River  than  that  which  they 
live  upon  to-ilay.'  At  length,  on  the  30tb  of  March,  the  chief  of  the 
Quibiiri,  one  of  the  "i-ptliiced"  or  converted  tribes,  struck  a  fortn- 
uatt!  blow  with  liia  peojiU'  upon  the  marauders  and  wholly  defeated 
them.  By  this  blow,  vathor  tlian  from  any  action  of  the  Spanish 
troopa,  iia  would  appear,  tliu  tranquillity  of  the  missions  was  for 
wrnu'  time  assured.  In  a  (lastonil  visit  matie  to  the  northern  stations 
at  tliis  tiiiiu  Fatlu-r  Kin.,  iniulo  ait  obsi-rvatioii  of  latitude  at  St.  Ra- 
fai'1 .1,.  A<-tuii,  wlii.'h  lix.-s  that  plaw  as  in  the  pai-all.'l  of  32=  30'  4.5" 
""rth.  He  fri-4ueiitly  alhuUs  in  his  letters  to  the  certainty  that  Cal- 
itiinu;i  is  a  |)fninsula,  as  it  had  been  pronounced  by  Cortez  and  his 
1  KtnuTv'n  ropurt,  uu  tlic  aulhurity  of  Kit  Canoo. 
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con  tern porAries,  Tlie  later  gei^rapliers,  for  a  long  tiuie,  insisted  on 
marking  it  as  a  long  island ;  and  it  was  long  before  tlie  intelligent 
assertions  of  tlitt  Jesuit  Fathers,  though  fnandeii  on  penioiial  ubMrva- 
tions,  were  attended  to  by  the  map-makers.  In  January,  16&9,  on 
niic)  of  these  tours  of  inspection,  Fathers  Kino  and  (iilg  met  live  hun- 
dred Yumaa,  Opas,  and  Cocomariuopus  at  a  point  three  leagues  abofv 
the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado.  These  jteople  had  traditions 
of  the  arrival  of  Spaniards  from  the  east,  which  probably  referred  to 
the  party  of  Ollate.  They  told  of  a  visit  from  a  vrliitc  woman  whom 
the  Fathers  supposed  to  be  an  enthiisiiist  named  Maria  ik'  J-stia  Agre- 
da,  who  had  gone   out   nl ■    ^i-   ■■■Ally   :i^    iii:'n,  .  vsr*. 


Tliese  people  also  said  that  at  the  north  there  lived  white  men  who 
wore  cluthcs,  who  at  times  came  armed  to  the  Colorado,  am)  liron^it 
gmnls  in  exchangu  for  skins.  This  can  only  nllnde  to  some  pspMlitioa 
of  French  traders,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  or  pntwilily  to  tbe 
ex|)e<lition  from  Boston,  already  alluded  to,  which  is  sftid  to  bars  pn^ 
ceded  by  a  year  the  expedition  of  Ia  Salle. 

Ho  far  at  least,  as  tlieir  written  history  goi^s,  the  llourinhing  coadi- 

tion   of   the    Piraeria,  which  was  the   result  of   Uie  JchiI 
riibrr         labors  in  Arizona,  ended  with  the  death  of  Father  Kino  in 

the  year  1711.     This  remarkable  man,  one  of  tbe  mtrnt  i 
cessful  and  enterprising  of  apostles,  had  been   a  prufMWor  ol  i 
ematicB  in  the  University  of  IngolstAdt  in  Bavaria.     By  a  divioa  call 
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be  was  led  to  abandon  hia  professorship  and  to  enter  on  tiie  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  His  indomitable  spirit,  his  ooor- 
age  and  adventure,  led  him  to  such  successes,  as  have  been  described. 
His  zeal  constantly  outran  the  slower  notions  of  the  Mexican  Vice- 
roys, and  he  was  frequently  in  conflict  with  them  and  with  other  au- 
thorities. It  was  only  after  long  delay  that  his  plans  for  the  reduc- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  of  California,  were  adopted ;  and  he  was  fre- 
quently held  back  in  his  undertakings  in  his  beloved  Pimeria.  It 
is  said  that  he  himself  baptized  more  than  forty  thousand  infidels,  — 
and  that  he  would  have  baptized  many  thousand  more  had  the  zeal  (rf 
the  church  behind  him  been  aufficient  to  provide  them  with  teachen 
and  ministers.  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  as  it  now  appears,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  churches  he  founded.    The  people  of 
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Arizona  believe  this  building  to  be  the  very  same  which  waa  erected 
under  his  direction.  In  this  temple  the  worship  of  the  Catholic  church 
is  still  maintained  by  a  handful  of  Fapajo  Indiana. 

His  successor  was  Fatlier  Aiigustin  de  Campos.  But  he  could  not 
prevent  the  decay  of  the  niiasiona.  Probably  the  enthusiasm  UKarotth* 
of  Europe  and  Mexico  biul  been  turned  in  other  directions,  "*'*** 
and  it  wiis  impossible  to  provide  ecclesiastical  chiefs  for  these  frontier 
Bcttlomenta.  The  slow  lieatli  settling  upon  Spain,  —  attributed  by 
most  students  of  history  to  the  inevitable  letliiirgy  attendant  on  Jesuit 
ronuaels,  —  hindi'icd  tlic  aid  which  the  Spanish  monarchs  themselves 
oftt-n  trifd  to  givi'  thu  iniRsious,  Nothing  is  more  amusing,  if  it  were 
nut  at  th<(  sjuiif  tiiiu-  p;ithi'ti<',  th;ui  the  narrative  by  Venegas  of  the 
iiifieiiions  w:iys  in  nliicli  tin-  citfu'iala  of  the  crown  resisted  and  de- 
fiMlrd  tlu'  ])iiiiis  iinlois  of  thi'ir  kint;s.  For  many  years,  the  Jesuit 
historian  telis  hh,  thi-  peiijileof  tlie  villages  nmintaine<l  their  crops  and 
I'uilt  their  houses  in  -a  civilized  way.     Hut  as  time  passed,  they  fell 
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back  toward  the  habits  of  savage  life.  Many  of  the  villages  liad 
no  Spanish  ministers  till  1731,  when  a  sudden  revival  for  a  mo* 
ment  filled  the  posts  anew.  Dolores  and  Remedios  were  entirely 
unpeopled,  and  many  others  suffered  from  the  invasions  of  the 
Apaches. 

In  1740  a  rebellion  broke  out,  more  critical  than  any  before,  led  by 
an  ^'  apostate  '*  Indian  named  Muni,  one  of  the  Yaquis,  — 
dian  rebel-  another  named  Baltazar,  and  another  named  Juan  Calixto. 
Succeeding  in  Mayo  they  passed  to  Cedros  and  Bayorca. 
Muni  was  at  one  moment  taken  prisoner,  but  having  been  liberated 
he  was  so  far  encouraged  that  with  his  Yaquis  he  continued  his  rav- 
ages. So  efficient  was  this  rebellion  that  the  villages  of  the  valley  of 
the  Gila  were  wholly  cut  off  from  Mexican  inspection,  and,  indeed, 
they  have  remained  in  much  that  condition  ever  since.  In  1744 
Father  Kecler,  who  attempted  to  revisit  them,  was  pennitted  to  pass 
no  farther  than  the  first  village  of  the  Moqiiis.  A  second  revolt  in 
17^)0,  under  one  Luis,  did  still  more  to  break  up  the  missions  of  the 
southern  part  of  Sonora,  which  now  constitutes  the  Mexican  state  of 
that  name,  and  well-nigh  completed  the  isolation  of  Pimeria  in 
the  valley  of  the  Gila.  The  authority  of  Luis  over  the  Piraeria  was 
not  broken  until  the  year  1753,  when  a  new  governor  seized  him  and 
put  him  in  prison,  where  he  soon  died  of  "  melancholy."  His  relative 
took  rc^fnge  with  the  Seris,  a  barbarous  tribe  on  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, always  their  enemies  till  now.  Some  fathers  were  despatched* 
after  this  success,  to  renew  the  abandoned  missions ;  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  their  decay  could  not  be  arrested. 

Their  history  is  at  the  bottom  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions  in  Paraguay,  which  have  attracted  more  of  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents of  social  order.  By  these  experiments  it  is  proved  possible  to 
Tiio  ie-«>oa  educate  savages  in  a  state  of  tutelage,  and  to  maintain  the 
uiUm'hi*'*  outward  external  aspects  of  exquisite  order  and  simplicity. 
**'"'»'*"  The  lover  of  tranquillity,  delighted  with  such  social  order 
when  he  sees  it  contntsted  with  the  strifes  of  a  more  active  worlds 
describes  the  pretty  scene  as  an  Arcadia,  if  he  be  of  a  classical 
IxMit  ;  or  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  if  he  be  trained  in 
another  school.  But  tlie  moment  a  storm  comes;  or  the  moment  the 
mild  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  fatlier  is  removed,  it  proves  that  this 
))eople,  so  gi^ntle  and  so  simple,  have  not  been  educated  to  the  care 
of  themselves.  They  have  been  taught  to  obey,  in  a  false  Bchool, 
which  has  not  taught  them  either  to  direct  or  to  command.  And  the 
lovely  villag<%  so  charming  to  the  traveller  who  sees  it  from  the 
outside  f(»r  a  day  or  two,  is  swept  away,  like  a  vision  of  the  night, 
and  h>av4\s  almost  as  little  trace  behind. 
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For  the  misBiona  of  Fimeria  and  of  Upper  California,  tlie  final  blow 
was  struck, —  80  tar  as  Jesuit  supervision  went,  —  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1767.  "  A  little  before  the  break  of  day,"  ^oi  o» 
says  the  historian,  with  a  cert^n  pathos,  "the  decree  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  went  forth,  with  the  great  seal  itself^ 
from  the  council  chamber  of  Charles  III."  In  the  endless  intriguee^ 
in  which  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits  is  involved,  per-  ^^-^ 
haps  from  its  own  nature,  the 
balance  had  gone  against  it  heav- 
ily, at  that  moment,  in  the  dying 
court  of  Spain.  King  Charles  was 
so  eager  to  secure  the  execution 
of  his  decree  that  by  an  autograph 
letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico 
he  notified  his  will,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  Mex- 
ico followed  with  much  more  ra- 
pidity than  had  attended  the  ex- 
ecution of  many  of  the  decrees 
in  their  favor.  The  accounts 
given  by  the  Jesuit  writers  and 
their  enemies  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  decree,  belong  rather  to  the 
history  of  Europe  than  to  that  of 

Fimeria.     It  was  due  to  the  in-  -,— -- 

fliience  of  Clioiaeiil  and  Aranda,  who  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing Charles  thiit  tlie  Jesuits  had  circuhvted  slanders  r^arding  his 
own  birth.     Certain  is  it  that  the  blow  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 


When,  in  168o,  the  French  explorer.  La  Salle,  addressed  to  tbe 
king  of  France  his  memoir  on  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  Kt-Wwitt 
Louisiana,  the  silver  mines  of  New  Mexico  were  so  well  e»-  •^'■"^ 
tablished,  that  the  prime  reason  su^ested  by  him  for  his  enterprise, 
wiis  the  (.■use  with  which  the  French  might  seize  the  product  of  those 
mines,  ami  bring  it  <lown  the  Red  River.  After  two  hundred  years, 
that  route  is  nut  yet  taken  by  the  silver  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
iifighlioriiit;  n;;;i(>iis.  But  it  may  yot  prove  true,  tluit  by  a  railway 
fliioui^h  till'  valli-y  (if  thi>  Itcd  River  theso  stores  of  silver,  the  magni- 
tixii!  i>l"  wliii'li  li;is  (iiTiiiiifi'il  tlie  bahincu  of  the  coinage  of  the  world, 
iiuiy  Mini  thi'ir  w:iy  ti>  tlnir  iiiiirkct.  The  Spanish  government  was 
us  i|iiiuk  as  \.:\  Siillu  to  note  the  danger  tu  their  mines  from  his  enter* 
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prise.  When  his  unfortunate  colony  landed,  in  fact  within  the  limits 
of  our  State  of  Texas,^  in  Matagorda  Bay,  which  they  called  the  Bay 
of  St.  Bernard,  the  nearest  Spanish  positions  on  the  gulf  were  the 
port  of  Panuco,  near  the  present  Tampico,  more  than  two  hundred 
leagues  distant,  and  El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Spanish  settlen 
had  been  driven  from  New  Mexico  by  the  rising  of  1680,  nor  was 
possession  regained  until  1695.  Early  in  1686  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
Laguna,  was  informed  of  the  French  expedition  of  La  Salle.  But 
its  destination  was  unknown ;  and  the  historian  of  Texas  believes  that 
the  Spaniards  learned  from  the  Camanche  Indians  of  the  colony  in  St 
Bernard's  Bay.  A  council  held  in  Mexico  determined  on  an  expedi- 
tion of  discovery  and  repression,  and  to  this  expedition  Captain  Alonzo 
de  Leon  was  appointed,  under  the  title  of  Governor  of  Coahuila. 

De  Leon  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  22d  of  April,  with  his 
ExiMHiirion  couimaud  of  one  hundred  men.  He  found  there  the  wreck 
of  IK'  Leon.  q£  ^j^^  uufortuuate  French  colony ;  and,  learning  from  the 
Indians  that  there  were  French  stragglers  among  the  Cenis,  he  visited 
them  and  found  two  of  the  murderers  of  La  Salle,  whom  he  took  pri^ 
onei*s.  The}'  were  sent  to  Mexico  and  thence  to  Spain,  and  then  sent 
back  to  Mexico  and  condemned  to  the  mines. 

De  Leon  made  a  favorable  report  as  to  Texas,  and  it  was  determined 
to  estiiblish  a  mission  at  Fort  St.  Louis.  In  1690  this  was  done.  The 
king  approved  of  this  proceeding,  saying  it  was  of  importance  for  the 
security  of  his  dominions  in  New  Mexico.  Venegas,  the  historian  of 
California,  expresses  a  mild  regret  that  the  necessities  of  the  crown 
diverted  to  this  enterprise  treasure  which  he  is  sure  could  have  been 
well  used  on  the  Pacific  shore.  But  the  French  were  too  near  for 
delay.  It  would  indeed  seem  as  if,  till  this  time,  the  policy  of  Spain 
had  been  that  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Persian  prince,  who  kept  a  por- 
tion of  d(»sert  three  days  journey  in  width  between  his  own  empire 
and  many  others.  But  Texiis  was  then  a  desert  far  more  than  three 
days  wide.  If  such  were  the  policy,  it  gave  way  before  the  danger 
tliat  otiier  colonists  might  inhabit  the  desert.  In  1691,  Don  Domingo 
Teran  was  appointed  governor  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  with  fifty 
soldiers  and  seven  lay  friars,  proceeiled  to  establish  missions  and  mili- 
tary posts.  Tliesc»  they  began,  but  in  1603  they  were  all  abandoned, 
in  faee  of  Iiostile  Indians,  and  tlie  king  approved  of  the  abandonment 
At  the  iH'giniiing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore,  Spain  had  no 
jxtsts  in  Texas.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  posts  still 
known  as  Presidio  del  Norte  and  £1  Paso  were  maintained  as  stations 
on  the  road  to  New  Mexico. 

When  in  1712,  Louis  XIV.  gave  to  Antoine  Croxat  a  grant  of 

1  See  cbup.  xxi. 
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Louisiana,  it  was  so  pbriiseil  as  to  extend  his  bouiidaties  to  the  Rio 
[  Grande  on  the  west.  In  1714,  he  sent  out  Huchereau  St.  EfpHi,u»o 
I  DeniH,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  on  an  expedition  to  "^  "■  """■ 
I  the  western  jiart  of  his  new  domuiu.  Leaving  Nat>:hitocheB  on  the 
IRed  River,  wliera  a  triiding  post  had  already  been  establiBbed,  St. 
iDeniB  crossed  Texas,  and  in  August  reached  the  mission  of  St.  John 
'  Baptist  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  wiis  liospitahly  received  by  the 
commander.  But,  so  soon  as  Don  Gaspardo  Anaya,  the  Governor  of 
Coahuila.  heard  of  his  arrival  he  .irrested  St.  Denis  and  one  of  his 


IMoipanions  and  sent  them  to  Mexico,  where  they  were  imprisoned  for 
KX  months.  After  two  years,  however,  be  returned  to  Mobile,  having 
•scaped  or  been  released.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Villeseas,  the 
governor  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  from  that  day  began  a  system  of 
MDUf^ling  between  the  Mexican  territories  and  those  of  Louisiana, 
which  has  continued  to  this  time.' ' 

Those  movi^ments  alarmed  the  Spaniards  again,  and  the  Duke  of 
Linares,  now  Vioeroy  of  Mexiwi,  made  new  efforts  to  prose-  i^„,^i,  ,^ 
h^Cute  the  colonization  of  Texas,     A  new  mission  was  estab-  J^"^^" 
^  liabed  tn  the  Buy  of  St.  Bernard,  and  one  among  the  Adaos,  '""■ 
miy  fifteen  miles  from  Natchitoches.    It  was  thercfon;  within  the  pres- 
oit  line  of  the  State  of   Louisiana.     A  miHsion  called  Dolores  was 

<  Toftkum,  ff!it.  Tnai,  to]  i,,  4S.    Amirim*  StaU  Paiitn,  rol.  xii.    Mr.  0«]rsn4  has 
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eetablislied  west  of  tliu  8abiiie,  ntid  Sau  Antonio  (1«  A'alero  wna  placed 
on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  San  Pedro,  about  three  fourths  of  a  milp 
fi-om  the  present  church  iit  Sau  Antonio.  The  preaent  position  of 
San  Antoniu  vrns  soon  after  chosen  instead  of  the  first,  for  rcasoiu 
which  reconiuiend  tlieiuselves  to  every  visitor  to  that  beautiful  city. 
Soon  after,  a  mission  was  established  near  the  present  tovrn  of  Hacog- 
dochta,  and  a  sixth  near  San  Augustine.  The  establishment  of  tboe 
missions  was  intrusted  to  a  citptiiin  nauied  Don  Domingo  Ranum. 
When  he  was  at  tlie  Adaes  he  visited  San  Denis  ut  Natchitoches,  aad 
was  hospitably  received. 


The  Texan  missions  mi, 
from  the  firat  in  the  liiiiuls  uf 
Franciscan  fathers.  But  the 
methods  of  these  fathers  were 
not   materially   different   from  "         "    "" 

those  which  we  have  described  as  practised  by  the  Jesnit«.  At  each 
presidio  or  mission  there  was  a  garrison,  with  a  niilitary  commandant; 
but  these  garrisons  were  sometimes  very  small.  A  plaia  d*  artmu, 
surrounded  by  the  church,  barracks,  storehouses,  and  other  pubtie 
buildings,  was  the  centre  of  the  establishment.  Around  these  hoti 
were  built  for  the  "  reduced  "  or  converted  Indians. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  of  1718  between  Franco  and  Spain  h«d 
nnBiii«uh».  l*^"  heard  of  on  this  distant  frontier,  the  little  gHrriMm 
t™rh'i!t^  ma<le  an  atU-mpt  to  imitate  the  onntentiona  of  their  muBtvn 
Bp«.i.i..  jj,  Europe.  The  Frenchmen,  I,a  Harpc  nml  St.  I>enim  bfolw 
up  tlie  Spanish  posts  and  drove  the  garrisons  from  the  lemer  ctatiou 
to  San  Antonio.  The  Marquis  de  Aguayo.  the  .Spanish  Goverocr 
of  N«!W  Estn-madnra.  colh^cU'd  fivw  hundred  men  to  drive  them  btck, 
but  they  bad  already  retreated,  and  Don  Agiiayu  ro!sst«bli«be«l  th« 
garrisons  >  which  they  had  put  to  flight. 

'  Am.  Stall  Pttptn,  *ol.  xii. 
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In  the  same  year  Don  Martin  d'Alarcone  bad  been  appointed 
Oovemor  of  Texas.  After  the  saccess  of  Agoayo's  expedition,  a  larger 
army  was  fitted  out  against  the  French  settlements  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Spaniards  lost  their  roate,  and  falling  in  with  the  Mis- 
souri Indians,  mistook  them  for  Osages.  They  bad  relied  on  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Osages  against  the  French.  Now,  the  Missooris  were 
the  firm  allies  of  the  French.  The  Missouris  bad  the  address  to 
encourage  the  mistake,  till  they  bad  received  from  the  Spaniards  pis- 
tols, sabres,  hatchets,  and  what  the  narrator  speaks  of  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred muskets,  a  number  which  is  incredible.  With  these  arms,  how- 
ever, the  Indians  massacred  all  the  Spaniards  except  the  priest,  and 
this  misfortune  ended  the  Spanish  claims  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
The  French  home  government,  in  the  meanwhile,  ordered  Bienville  to 
establish  a  new  post  in  Matagorda  Bay,  which  he  did.  But  the  de> 
tachment  was  soon  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians. 

A  royal  order  of  1721  directed  the  Spanish  authorities  to  attempt 
no  further  hostilities  against  the  French,  but  to  fortify  the 
bay  of  St.  Bernard  and  other  important  posts.     A  garrison  wogiwiQi 
called  ^^  our  Lady  of  Loretto  "  was  accordingly  established  spsniA 
at  St.  Bernard.     In  the  next  year  the  four  garrisons  which 
defended  Texas,  consisted  of  one  hundred  men  at  the  Adaes  Missionf 
twenty-five  at  the  Neches,  ninety  at  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  and  fifty- 
three  at  San  Antonio.   There  were  no  colonists,  excepting  the  fathers, 
at  the  missions,  but  Aguayo,  before  returning  to  his  own  department, 
recommended  the  introduction  of  colonists.     So  soon  as  he  departed, 
the  forbidden  trade  between  French  and  Spanish  frontiersmen  began 
again,  and  when,  in  the  war  of  1726,  France  and  Spun  were  in  alli- 
ance, this  trade  gained  new  activity .* 

In  1728  the  Spanish  government  ordered  the  transportation  of  four 
luindred  families  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Texas.  The  garrisoDB 
were  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  men  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince. Of  the  four  hundred  families  ordered,  thirteen  arrived  at  San 
Antonio,  and  this  new  population  was  a  stimulus  to  the  missionary 
efforts.  In  1732  the  Spanish  troops  defeated  the  Apaches,  and  this 
victory  gave  security  to  the  colony.  In  1734  Sandoval  took  the  place 
of  Cevallos  as  governor,  and  again  checked  the  depredations  of  the 
siivages.  While  he  was  Governor,  St.  Denis  removed  the  French  gar- 
rison of  Natchitoches  to  a  point  west  of  the  Red  River.  Sandoval 
liaving  been  charged  with  conniving  with  this,  a  long  litigation  took 
place,  —  with  the  interminable  slowness  of  Spanish  procedures,  —  in 

1  Gayftrrt''8  Hist,  of  Louisiana,  toI.  i.,  p.  264. 

2  Yoakum,  i.,  77. 
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which  he  and  Franquis,  his  successor,  were  engaged.  Id  1740  Sando- 
val was  thrown  into  prison,  iu  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  chaige, 
but  with  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor,  he  was  liberated. 

Ill  1744  the  European  population  of  Texas  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
hundred,  divided  mostly  between  Adaes  and  San  Antonio;  a  few 
were  at  Bahia,  and  a  few  at  San  Saba.  The  settlements  to  the  south 
of  Texas  made  but  very  little  progress,  and  the  old  policy  of  Spain,  to 
leiive  a  desert  between  her  provinces  and  her  neif^bors,  was  in  no  way 
violated. 
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